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The   New   Year 

Consid.-ring  the  upheavals  that  have  oeeurrerl  dur- 
ing the  year  that  has  passed,  nineteen-fourteen  has 
been  a  fairly  pood  year  for  tho  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry. Naturally,  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  de- 
pression which  has  been  felt  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  business  was  by  no  means  assuming 
"boom"  proportions,  but  failures  among  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  firms  are  not  at  all  ai.parent,  and  many 
businesses  have  been  in  a  sense  maintained  by  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances  in  Europe. 

No  one  fnlly  realizes,  however,  the  battles  which 
must  be  fotight  in  industrial  and  commercial  life  in 
1!)1.'>.  This  war  must  be  paid  for.  Our  wealth-pro- 
ducing powers  nowadays  are  simply  marvellous,  but 
they  will  be  put  to  asorc  test.  Canadians  may  look 
forward  to  an  unprecedented  economic  sittiation  in 
the  coming  year.  Already  the  strain  of  the  war  and 
the  financial  difficulties  arc  striking  close  to  the  heart 
of  our  nation.  The  problem  of  the  diversity  of  paper 
prices  and  gold  prices  may  yet  be  felt. 

Nineteen-fifteen  opens  before  us,  a  year  unparallel- 
ed in  the  world's  history.  Its  chief  marvel  will  he 
its  opportunities  —  not  necessarily  only  opportiniities 
for  trade  expansion,  for  that  may  involve  merely  re- 
adjustment —but  opportunities  for  the  stout  hearts  in 
the  industrial  world  to  prove  their  worth. 

The  Pulp  and  Pajn-r  ^Ligazine  can  not  do  more  than 
wish  its  readers  gooil  cheer  and  the  use  of  thrir  high- 
est powers  in  flealing  with  the  prob|.i,.«  ulii.l.  li.'  !..■- 
fore  them  in  the  New  Year. 


Technical    Education 

In  tlie  l\ei)ort  of  the  Woyal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Training  and  Technical  Education,  appears  the  result 
of  the  Commission's  investigations  into  the  corres- 
l)ondencc  schools  in  the  Uuited  S;tates  in  the  university 
of  Wisconsin.  University  extension  is  carried  on  in 
part  by  correspondence  study  in  which  students  who 
come  from  ranks  of  laborers,  apprentices,  farmers, 
business  men,  club  women,  teachers,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, doctors,  etc.,  arc  enrolled.  Some  members  of  the 
I'niversity  Extension  Division  of  the  University  are 
iijipointcd  for  corres]>ondciicc  study  alone  and  devote 
their  entire  time  to  it.  Others  divide  their  time  be- 
tween corresi)ondcncc  and  residence  instruction. 
Others  again  givr-  most  of  their  time  to  residence  and 
the  I'cst   to  correspondence  instruction. 

Tlic  iirofesHors  and  instiiii'tors  for  any  coin'sc 
in  correspondence  read  the  recitation  papers  and 
give  the  instruction  in  these  courses.  Those  who 
carry  on  the  woi-k  in  industrial  education  subjects  have 
by  their  previous  training  and  experience,  special  quali- 
fications, not  only  for  ti-aching  these  suhjects,  but  even 
for  the  produi'tion  of  suitable  texts. 

According  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Seath,  in  addition  to 
the  instruction  given  through  correspondence,  profes- 
sors and  instructois  from  the  University  make  visits 
to  communities  in  which  a  group  of  students  are  work- 
ing along  the  sauH'  line  and  there  supplement  the  cor- 
rcspondeni-e  instruction  with  class-room  lectures  and 
indiviflual    inslrur't ion.     "In    committees    where    local 
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eeutres  have  been  developed,  the  University  has  pro- 
vided a  staff  consisting  of  a  local  representative  or 
manager,  usually  of  professorial  rank,  and  instructors 
in  such  branches  as  have  a  sufficient  number  of  stu- 
dents to  warrant  special  local  instructors,  and  field 
organizers  to  present  the  character  of  the  University 
extension  work  to  those  who  may  profit  by  this  form 
of  instruction.  These  local  classes  meet  in  the  local 
university  head(]uarters,  in  roouis  belonging  to  school 
boards  or  public  libraries,  or  in  specially  appointed 
class-rooms  in  a  commercial  or  industrial  establish- 
ment set  apart  and  equipped  by  that  establishment  for 
University  Extension  teaching  purposes.  In  one  in- 
stance the  owner  of  large  business  interests  has  sup- 
plied well  furnished  class-rooms  and  has  equipped  them 
with  books  for  the  students'  use.  He  has  also  offered 
to  pay  the  fees  of  all  employees  who  complete  courses 
of  study. 

It  is  significant  of  the  success  of  the  scheme  that  of 
the  total  number  who  began  work  only  about  four  per 
cent  dropped  out  before  completing  the  course,  and 
those  who  did  so  had  good  and  satisfactory  reasons. 
One  of  the  well-known  defects  of  the  commercial  cor- 
respondence schools  has  been  that  so  many  students 
drop  out.  This  defect  President  Van  Hise  realized 
shortly  after  the  establishment  of  his  University  Cor- 
respondence School.     In  this  connection  he  says: 

"The  extension  movement  at  the  University  has  de- 
veloped beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations;  in- 
deed has  expanded  day  by  day,  and  I  see  before  it  al- 
most limitless  opportunity.  Correspondence  work  at 
the  outset  followed  the  model  of  the  commercial  cor- 
respondence school,  but  Director  L.  E.  Reber  soon 
saw  that  there  were  two  defects  in  that  system — the 
defect  that  each  student  was  obliged  to  work  by  him- 
self, and  the  defect  that  he  did  not  come  in  contact 
with  his  teachei'.  These  two  handicaps  are  so  great 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  begin  a 
course  of  instruction  continue  to  the  end.  It  requires 
a  great  deal  of  stamina  for  a  man,  after  he  has  worked 
nine  or  ten  hours  in  a  shop,  to  sit  down  by  himself  in 
the  evening,  study  a  lesson  and  write  a  paper;  and 
thus  a  very  large  percentage  of  students  in  corres- 
pondence-study courses  have  in  the  past  fallen  out  be- 
fore the  end  is  reached.  To  remedy  these  defects 
it  was  suggested  that  the  artisans  should  be  gathered 
into  classes,  and  meet  a  teacher.  Hence,  we  have  in- 
stituted the  travelling  professor." 

"But  in  order  to  make  this  more  successful, 
it  was  necessary  to  get  the  co-operation  of 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Therefore  we  came 
into  Milwaukee  and  presented  the  case  to  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  this  city.  Some  of  them 
said,  we  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  men 
in  our  shops;  a  number  of  them  offered  quarters  for 
class-rooms;  and  some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
we  will  pay  the  men  for  the  time  they  are  receiving 
class-room  instruction.  In  Milwaukee  at  the  present 
time  we  have  more  than  1,000  students  doing  vocation- 


al work  in  twenty  different  manufactories.  .Thus,  the 
defects  of  correspondence  work  have  been  remedied, 
and  instead  of  some  ninety-five  per  cent  dropping  out 
of  a  course  before  its  completion,  less  than  five  per 
cent  do  so.  Already  we  are  told  by  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  Milwaukee  that  the  effect  of 
tills  movement  is  seen  in  the  increased  efficiency  of 
their  workmen:  ;  that  it  furnishes  them  better-trained 
foremen,  and  in  greater  numbers." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the  re- 
port on  the  advantages  offered  by  correspondence 
study,  the  Royal  Commission  has  recommended  that — 

(1)  Correspondence-Study  Courses  be  provided  in 
connection  with  Provincial  or  Inter-Provincial  In- 
stitutions for  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation to  serve  workers  in  Industrial,  Agricultural  and 
Housekeeping  occupations  who  are  out  of  reach  of 
classes. 

(2)  That  Travelling  Instructors  be  arranged  for  to 
conduct  Industrial  Classes  at  intervals  in  small  places 
where  the  population  or  attendance  is  not  sufficient 
to  engage  the  whole  time  of  a  teacher. 

(3)  The  employment  of  Supervising  Instructors  to 
visit  small  places  where  Industrial  Classes  are  con- 
ducted and  to  assist  any  teacher  of  little  experience 
to  make  the  best  of  the  time  of  the  pupils. 

(4)  That  when  Correspondence-Study  Courses  are 
provided  by  a  Central  Institution,  Travelling  Instruc- 
tors should  be  provided  to  meet,  from  time  to  time, 
those  who  follow  the  Correspondence-Study  Courses  to 
explain  such  difficulties  as  might  not  be  easily  removed 
by  correspondence  only  and  to  encourage  them  to  com- 
plete a   Course. 

The  presence  of  travelling  instructors  seems  to  make 
a  great  deal  of  difference  with  the  applications  of  stu- 
dents to  the  course,  as  it  is  foimd  that  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  commercial  correspondence  courses,  such  as 
are  well  known  on  this  continent,  onl,v  about  from  5  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  students  who  enroll,  finally  finish 
the  course.  Whereas  in  the  case  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  over  70  per 
cent  of  the  students  who  enroll  finish  the  course. 

The  success  of  the  correspondence  course  of  the  In- 
land Printer  Technical  School,  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  is 
well  known  throughout  America.  This  course  was 
evolved  much  in  the  same  way  as  that  represented  by 
Mr.  Crossley  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine.  That  is,  that  from  the  columns  of  the  tech- 
nical journal,  should  be  evolved  a  series  of  questions 
and  answers  which  should  ultimately  take  the  form 
of  correspondence  and  a  regular  course  of  study  be- 
tween instructor  and  student.     The  report  proceeds : 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  International  Typogra- 
phical Union  it  is  necessary  that  this  instruction  be  im- 
parted at  as  low  a  price  as  possible — free  from  the  taint 
of  profit — for  the  sole  object  of  the  plan  is  the  advance- 
ment of  the  student.  The  Inland  Printer  School  man- 
agement  declared   its   willingness   to   co-operate   with 
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the  Union  in  any  method  that  gave  promise  of  wide- 
spread dissemination  and  be  satisfied  with  the  prestige 
that  accrued  from  being  connected  with  such  an  up- 
lift movement.  At  the  time  it  was  estimated  .$20  would 
aboiit  cover  the  cost  of  outfit,  postage,  tuition,  etc.,  and 
that  figure  was  agreeed  upon  as  the  price  at  which  the 
scholarships  should  be  sold.  The  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  on  its  part  agreed  to  defray  all  expen- 
ses incidental  to  advertising  the  course,  and  in  addi- 
tion give  a  rebate,  or  prize,  of  $5  to  every  student 
who  pursues  the  lessons  to  their  end  with  ordinary 
diligence  and  intelligence. 

This  arrangement  made  possible  the  selling  of  an 
educational  course  at  the  sum  named,  which  as  a  com- 
mercial venture  would  cost  $50  or  $60.  perhaps  more. 
The  unusual  method  of  reward  was  adopted  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  giving  large  prizes  to  exceptionally 
adept  students,  because  the  Union  desired  to  stimulate 
thought  on  technical  matters  connected  with  the  craft, 
certain  that  in  doing  so  it  would  widen  the  workfield 
for  compositors. 

So  anxious  is  it  to  give  him  the  best  possible  in- 
formation, that  the  Commission  asks  each  student  to 
keep  a  pad  beside  him  and  jot  down  anything  which 
seems  to  interfere  with  his  work,  initialing  it  and  send- 
ing it  to  head(|uarters,  where  it  receives  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  instruction  department.  A  detail  of 
the  method  employed  is  interesting.  The  student  sends 
in  his  lesson,  be  it  one  on  lettering,  design  or  a  piece 
of  type  composition.  The  instructor  takes  it  vip,  goes 
over  it  carefidly.  letter  for  letter  or  line  for  line,  as 
the  case  may  reijuire.  marking  such  defects  as  are 
apparent  and  showing  where  and  how  to  improve,  all 
the  while  talking  into  a  jihonograph  recorder,  giving 
his  reasons  for  the  alterations  aiul  criticisms  and  ad- 
vising the  student.  The  phonograph  record  is  tran- 
scribed on  a  typewriter  and  tlie  ty|>ewritten  letter  of 
advice  and  criticism,  together  with  the  marked  lesson 
sheet,  are  mailed  to  the  student.  Hy  this  means  the 
latter  gets  the  benefit  of  a  blackboard  illnstralion  and 
oral  instruction  at  the  same  time. 

The  great  valui'  of  tlie  I.T.I'.  Course  lies  not  in  the 
printed  lessons,  but  in  the  criticJHin  and  advice  which 
flow  in  a  steaily  stream  from  the  instruction  depart- 
ment, couched  in  language  familiar  to  the  printer- 
student.  It  may  be  that  other  correspondence  courses 
do  not  eoneeni  themselves  so  much  about  rietails  of  this 
kind,  but  the  Commi.sHion  maintains  that  in  these  de- 
tails lies  the  chief  value  of  the  course.  The  students 
learn  by  doing,  and  iloing  correctly,  under  the  eye  of 
capable  and  painstaking  tutors.  iJeing  shown  why  his 
work  is  wrong,  anrl  how  to  correct  it,  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  a  stu<lent. 

Tlie  International  Correspondence  School  of  Seran- 
ton,  I'a  .  of  whieh  a  deserijition  appears  in  the  Hoyal 
Commissioners'  Keport,  has  had  phenonu-nal  success 
throughout  America.  Over  32  courses  involving  such 
subjects  M  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering, 


plumbing,  structural  engineering,  textiles,  etc.,  are 
taught. 

The  text-books,  examinations  papers,  etc.,  used  by 
the  school  have  all  been  compiled  by  experts  and  con- 
stantly revised  until  all  difficulties  likely  to  be  met 
with  by  a  student  have  been  eliminated.  On  being  re- 
turned by  the  student  each  paper  is  examined  by  two 
Examiners  (the  one  checking  the  work  of  the  other), 
and  then  submitted,  in  many  cases,  to  a  specialist  be- 
fore the  corrected  papers  are  sent  back  to  the  student. 
Each  lesson  is  based  on  the  previous  one  sent  in  by  the 
student.  It  is  not  a  stock  letter,  but  is  specially  dic- 
tated for  each  particular  student.  The  courses  are 
checked  by  practical  men  so  as  to  ensure  their  being 
up-to-date  in  every  particular.  As  for  instance,  when 
the  Electrical  Drawing  Courses  were  revised,  the  men 
that  went  over  them  were  the  heads  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  and  of  the  Westinghousc  Company. 

It  is  admitted  that  students  on  taking  up  the  course 
are  brimful  of  enthusiasm,  but  after  a  few  lessons  the 
majority  drop  the  work.  However,  many  of  them  sub- 
seipiently  resume  their  duties,  even  after  an  interval  of 
10  or  12  years,  and  often  complete  the  course  eventu- 
ally. The  School  has  never  yet  held  up  a  student  who 
desired  to  complete  the  course,  although  the  contract 
calls  for  its  completion  within  five  years  . 

These  points,  gleaned  from  the  official  report  above 
referred  to,  show  that  in  some  respects  technical  edu- 
cation by  correspondence  is  a  great  success.  It  all 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  question  which  has  been  laid 
before  the  pulp  and  pajier  industry  in  the  article  of 
Mr.  T.  Linsey  Crossley,  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine.  The  attention  of  our  readers  is  in- 
vited to  the  correspondence  which  follows. 


Correspondence 


Editor  I'lilp  and  I'ajier  .Magazine. 
Dear  Sir, — 

I  read  the  article  upon  "Technical  Education  in 
Papermaking."  by  Mr.  T.  Linsey  Cros.sley.  in  the  De- 
cember fifteenth  number,  with  gn-at  interest.  1  wish 
to  heartily  endorse  the  ideas  there  put  forth. 

1  have  long  been  inti-rested  in  tlic  problem  of  fur- 
ther education  for  the  men  at  work  I  am  i|uite  sure 
that  many  will  grasp  eagerly  at  any  educational  op- 
portiMiity  ofTercd  to  them. 

We  find  in  every  mill  a  few  who  have  extensive  de- 
failed  knowledge  of  its  technical  |>roce.sses  and  many 
with  limited  knowl.'dge  of  any  but  that  which  forms 
the  basis  of  their  daily  work.  These  two  classes  can 
be  brought  together  with  ?nutual  profit  It  is  not  alone 
an  obligation  upon  the  part  of  the  more  f;ivored  nnd 
better  eilucated  nuin  that  he  should  be  glad  to  form 
a  class  to  study  the  techni<|ue  of  his  industry  with 
other  workmen.  He  also  will  profit  from  such  an  ar- 
rangement i(uite  as  much  as  the  others.  If  is  quite 
apart  from  the  question  of  "nol)le,ssc  oblige."  although 
this  should  also  he  recognized. 

A  periodical  such  as  yours  ntny  do  a  great  deal  in 
promoting  technical  education  Many  of  the  regular 
articles,  such  as  thone  by  SfefTanson  published  early  in 
the  year,  are  of  very  considerable  value  and  could  be 
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made  to  serve  even  a  much  wider  use  by  a  little  plan- 
ning to  make  them  serve  with  others  written  specially 
to  assist  those  who  are  trying  to  obtain  further  know- 
ledge of  the  paper  trades. 

I  enclose  a  couple  of  pages  upon  which  are  out- 
lined my  ideas  of  educational  possibilities  for  work- 
men who  desire  to  obtain  either  a  more  complete  gen- 
eral or  technical  education.  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence along  the  lines  suggested  and  believe  thoroughly 
in  the  possibilities  of  classes  at  the  mill. 

Very  truly, 

ENGINEERING  MANAGER, 


East  Walpole,  Mass. 


Bird  &  Son. 


Education  for  Efficiency;  Efficiency  in  Education. 
These  two  phrases  fit  properly  into  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  management  and  industry.  For  some  years 
past,  owing  to  the  intensive  specialization  of  modern 
life  the  industries  have  been  inclined  to  question  from 
whence  shall  come  the  trained  workmen  of  the  future. 
The  workmen  have  wondered  how  they  were  to  find 
opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for  advancement. 

Some  means  of  technical  or  vocational  traming  must 
be  provided.  Fortunately,  this  is  not  a  difficult  thing 
to  do.  A  wealth  of  material  for  the  purpose  is  al- 
ready at  hand. 

The  public  educational  plant  should  be  used  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  and  be  made  available  for 
the  use  of  any  or  all  of  the  people.  We  have  regular 
day  schools  for  all  grades.  There  should  be  regular 
night  schools  of  all  grades  to  serve  those  who  cannot 
afford  the  time  to  obtain  the  education  they  desire  in 
the  day  schools  and  to  serve  immigrants  and  others 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  educational 
system. 

"  There  should  be  a  Manual  Training,  Industrial, 
Trade  or  Vocational  School,  open  days  and  evenings, 
and  serving  all  the  various  uses  of  such  schools.  Both 
day  and  evening  schools  should  use  one  set  of  build- 
ings and  equipment.  The  instructing  staff  should  be 
specially  capable  for  the  work  assigned  and  might  be 
the  same  as  or  distinct  from  that  of  the  day  schools, 
BO  long  as  the  instructors  were  capable  and  were  not 
overworked. 

Courses  should  be  offered  on  business  lines,  stenog- 
raphy, all  trades,  and  the  professions,  as  demand  war- 
rantee!.   All  instruction  should  be  practically  free. 

The  detail  with  which  such  a  system  would  be  work- 
id  out  must  depend  upon  the  size  and  population  of 
the  community.  The  city  school  systems,  in  many  in- 
stances, are  offering  evening  instruction  in  elementary 
subjects  and  in  manual  training  and  the  trades.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  on  the  increase  nearly  everywhere. 

The  colleges  ovight  also  to  offer  through  extension 
work  all  the  educational  opportunities  that  their  equip- 
ment and  staff  make  possible.  The  extension  work  in 
teaching  which  a  college  of  technology,  for  example, 
may  do  will  consist  of — 

1  Lectures  of  an  informational  or  inspiring  charae- 
aetei",  tending  either  to  instruct  or  arouse  an  in- 
terest leading  to  further  efforts  being  made  by  the 
auditors  to  improve  their  conditions. 

2  Systematic  course  instruction  under  the  imme- 
diate personal  direction  of  an  instructor  from  the 
eoUege. 

3  Systematic  course  instruction  under  the  imme- 
diate personal  guidance  of  a  chosen  leader,  direct- 
ed and  supervised  by  a  college  instructor. 


4  Similar  instruction  directed  and  supervised  by  a 

college  instructor  through  correspondence. 
This  means  of  acquiring  an  education  are — 

(a)  Through  one's  personal  efforts  without  direct 
assistance  from  another,  as  in  reading,  obser- 
vation, experiment  and  conversation  with 
others. 

(b)  From  lectures  which  either  do  not  require  out- 
■side  study  or  reading,  or  which  do  direct  one's 
efforts  outside  the  lecture  room. 

(c)  From  directed  study  from  a  carefully  chosen 
text  either  through  correspondence  or  through 
immediate  personal  supervision. 

It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  there  is  no  royal 
highway  to  knowledge,  but  that  what  one  learns  is  in 
proportion  to  his  own  efforts.  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  iuspiriatioual  value  of  association  in  study  with 
an  enthusiastic,  magnetic  personality  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. So  it  seems  that  the  best  kind  of  instruc- 
tion may  be  obtained  through  the  study  of  carefully 
chosen  texts  under  the  immediate  personal  direction 
of  a  competent  leader  or  teacher. 

The  most  interested  and  earnest  students  of  any 
subject  are  those  immediately  en^^aged  in  making  a 
living  and  winning  their  own  advancement  by  that 
subject. 

In  anj'  mill  or  factory  there  may  be  found  men  who 
will  avail  themselves  eagerly  of  anj'  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  their  vocation.  These  would  gladly 
form  a  class  for  study  and  discussion.  As  a  rule  there 
may  be  found  also  some  one  or  more  men  who  have 
the  special  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  organize  and 
lead  such  a  class.  With  the  aid  of  special  lectures  and 
advice  from  visiting  specialists,  whose  interest  might 
readily  be  obtained,  the  class  work  could  be  continued 
each  winter  season  with  much  profit. 

The  trade  magazines  could  very  well  serve  as  a  cen- 
tral bureau  of  information  and  assistance.  A  depart- 
ment of  the  magazine  could  be  devoted  to  educational 
work.  Edited  reprints  could  be  issued  for  use  as  texts. 
Publicity  could  be  given  to  all  sources  of  information 
in  this  connection  and  further  service  could  be  ren- 
dered in  interesting  trade  experts  to  act  as  special 
lecturers  where  called  for. 

Classes  have  already  been  organized,  somewhat  on 
this  principle,  in  certain  plants.  Under  tlie  guidance  of 
the  Industrial  Service  Department  of  the  International 
Y.M.C.A.  thousands  have  studied  arithmetic,  mechan- 
ics, first  aid,  and  the  English  language  with  the  as- 
sistance of  college  men  from  outside.  It  has  been  pro- 
ven that  it  is  equally  possible  to  find  all  the  material 
within  a  single  plant  to  supply  both  students  and  teach- 
er and  that  much  profit  results  from  the  effort. 

Why  not  extend  and  correlate  the  class-work  in 
various  localities  through  tlie  medium  of  trade  and 
manufacturers  associations  and  trade  magazines? 


Editor  Pulp  and  Paper  ^Magazine. 
Dear  Sir, — 

No  doubt  the  interesting  article  "Technical  Educa- 
tion in  Papermaking'"  by  Mr.  T.  Linsley  Crossley  has 
caused  considerable  thought  and  comment  in  the  in- 
dustry and  it  certainly  merits  consideration.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  solve  an  intricate  and  puzzling  problem. 

Tliat  there  is  a  lack  of  technically  trained  men  in 
the  industry  cannot  be  denied  and  that  technical  train- 
ing in  this  line  is  highly  to  be  desired  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. To  one  who  has  had  any  connections  with  the 
manufacturing  of  pulp   and  paper  it  is  very  evident 
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that  improvements  in  processes  and  methods  must'  be 
made  in  order  to  compete  with  conditions  as  they  are 
to-day.  And  it  is  to  the  technically  trained  man  that 
we  must  look  for  such  developments. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  an  efficient  school 
for  papermaking  be  established  in  Canada,  and  that 
young  men  who  so  desire  be  given  the  proper  train- 
ing to  make  their  services  of  value  to  the  industry..  In 
order  to  place  such  a  training  at  the  disposal  of  our 
young  men  it  is  necessary  to  have  ample  facilities  in 
the  way  of  buildings,  apparatus  and  equipment,  and  an 
efficient  staff  of  instructors.  This  entails  a  very  large 
expense  and  it  would  seem  at  present  almost  impos- 
sible to  finance  so  large  an  undertaking.  No  doubt,  in 
the  near  future,  with  the  aid  of  the  j)ap('r  iudustry, 
such  a  school  will  be  established,  for  all  progressive 
paper  manufacturers  realize  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
therefrom. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men  to  be  dealt  with  in 
considering  technical  education  in  paper  making — men 
who  can  spend  four  or  five  years  at  a  university  get- 
ting the  necessary  training  in  engineering,  chemistry, 
etc.,  to  fit  them  for  technical  positions  in  the  mill, 
and  men,  who  b>-  reason  of  circumstances,  are  unable 
to  leave  their  work  to  obtain  an  education,  but  must 
receive  their  training  "on  the  .job.''  The  paper  mak- 
ing school  will  solve  the  problem  for  the  former,  but 
will  be  of  very  little  assistance  to  the  latter.  On  the 
other  hand,  lacking  a  paper  making  school,  any  sys- 
tem which  will  helj)  in  the  training  of  the  latter  class 
can  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  foi'mer.  So  that  as 
conditions  are  to-day  the  ])roblem  resolves  itself  into 
some  form  of  training  for  the  man  who  is  miable  to 
spend  a  number  of  years  at  a  university  acquiring  the 
necessary  technical  education. 

Mr.  f'rossley  in  his  article  has  suggested  twn  plans: 
one.  a  eorresjiondence  course  and  the  other  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  university  extension  course  with  a  travelling 
instructor.  In  the  case  of  )iaper  making  it  would  ap- 
pear that  both  methods  can  l)e  used  to  aclvantage,  but 
at  the  iiresent  time  it  would  doubtless  be  best  if  the 
travelling  instructor  could  be  introduced. 

The  writer  has  seen  both  methoils  used  side  l)v  side 
in  the  ea.se  of  mechanical  engineering,  and  the  results 
nndonl)ti-rlly  showed  up  the  extension  course f  with  in- 
structor)  to  great  advantage.  In  those  instances  in 
whieli  tlir  influi-nce  of  the  instrurtor  was  bi'oughl  to 
bear  the  student^  wen-  more  entliusiastie  and  evidenced 
higln-r  jiowr-rs  of  olisiM-vatirui  and  aiudysis  and  more 
clearly  scientifie  m«-tliod  in  both  stuilies  and  shop 
practice. 

In  my  judgment  it  would  hardly  bf  possible  to  get 
a  corres[»oTi<lenee  course  pure  anil  simple  into  success- 
ful far  reaching  operation.  A  good  beginning  might 
be  made,  Init  the  iier.sonal  influi'iier  of  jin  instructor 
is  praetioally  a  necessity. 

It  would  be  inti'restini;  to  secure  the  views  of  (he  ma- 
jority of  the  paper  makr-rs  on  this  matter  of  technical 
education,  ami  to  snnniiarize  their  views  in  the  eohnnns 
of  the  J'ulp  and  i'aper-  Miiirazine.  This  is  a  course 
which    I   should   heartily    recoinmend. 

.STUDKXT." 


Boston  News 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

Boston,  I\Iass.,  December  25,  1914. — A  representa- 
tive paper  maker  of  Ilolyoke  was  in  town  recently. 
He  said  that  J.  V.  Martin,  representing  H.  D.  Pochin 
and  ("om[)auy,  Ltd.,  of  Manchester,  England,  a  china 
clay  aiul  cliemical  house,  had  come  over  on  the  Tran- 
sylvania after  an  adventurous  journey.  Mr.  Martin 
had  visited  some  of  the  paper  mills  at  Ilolyoke  and 
Avas  enroute  to  New  York  State,  the  ]\riami  Valley  and 
Canada. 

It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Martin  had  given  a  very 
lucid  account  of  the  state  of  British  trade  since  the 
beginning  of  the  European  War.  It  was  his  report 
that  the  news  mills  of  England  bad  been  very  busy 
at  the  outset  of  the  trouble  and  that  they  were  able 
to  reduce  a  large  part  of  accumulated  stock  at  the 
rare  price  of  three  cents  a  pound.  It  w^as  not  long, 
however,  before  the  publishers  cut  down  the  size  of 
their  papers  to  about  one-half  of  normal,  and  left  the 
maiuifacturers  in  just  about  the  same  position  as  they 
were  befoi'e  tile  war  liegan,  namely,  running  about 
lull  time  and  accumulating  stock.  There  was  a  wood- 
])ulp  scare,  which  led  to  tin  payment  of  fancy  prices, 
with  but  a  poor  demand  for  paper. 

Another  ])oint  brought  out  by  Mr.  Martin  was  the 
coal  situation.  There  has  been  some  fear  that  Eng- 
land would  place  an  embargo  on  coal  and  thus  cripple 
the  wood-pul])  industry  of  Scandinavia.  With  Austria 
and  Oei-many  out  of  the  buying  market  and  home  con- 
sumption diminished  by  the  jioor  state  of  nuinufactur- 
ing.  there  is  |)lenty  of  coal  for  some  time  to  come  to 
meet  all  the  demands  both  foreign  and  domestic,  at 
fairly  i-easonable  jtrices.  An  embargo  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  very  reasonable  possibility. 


W.  .1.  Finlay  of  the  Strathoona  Paper  Co.,  Mfratli- 
cona,  Ont..  was  in  Montreal  last  week  on  business,  and 
closcfl  several  contracts  for  building  i)aper  for  the 
coming  year. 


LAURENTIDE  AFFAIRS. 

At  a  meeting  of  diiectors  of  the  Laurentide  Com- 
pany held  in  Montreal  recently.  Sir  Thomas 
Skiinier,  Bart.,  was  elected  a  director.  The  board  is 
?iow  composed  as  follows: — Sir  William  Van  Tlorne, 
jiresident  :  (Jeo.  Chahoon.  Jr..  vice-president:  1{.  B. 
Angus;  .1.  K.  L.  IJoss:  C.  R.  Ilosnuu-;  Edwin  Han.son; 
F.  A.  Sabbaton  and  Sir  Thomas  Skinner. 

Sir  Thomas  Skinner  is  also  a  director  of  the  ('ana- 
dian  Paidtir'  Railway  Co.,  and  the  Canada  North-West 
1/and  Co.,  and  a  governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 
He  is  a  prominent  figui-e  in  London  financial  circles 
and  bis  election  adds  sticntrtli  to  the  liaurcnlide  Ixiard. 

The  adrlition  of  Sir  Thonuis  Skinnei-  to  the  Lauren- 
tidi'  directorate  is  generally  taken  to  signify  that  the 
company  has  made  arrangemi'nts  in  England  for  se- 
curing the  fluids  reipiired  to  retire  existing  obligations 
and  jirovide  fuTids  to  complete  the  development  work 
un<ler  way  when  the  war  broki'  out.  A  bonri  issue  for 
this  purpose  was  authorized  some  time  ago.  hut  never 
issued.  That  Sir  Thomas  represents  influential  Bri- 
tish interests  is  taken  for  granted 

Changes  in  Management. 

A  eluintre  in  U\<-  Lanrentide  plant  was  recently  efTect- 
ed.  invoh'ini;  a  well-merited  promolinn.  Mr.  J.  0. 
Mason  was  given  charge  of  the  production  depart- 
in  ,,»    ?..."«   ground  wood  and  sulphite. 
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THE   RELATION   BETWEEN   STOCK  AND   MOISTURE 
IN  WET  NEWSPRINT  STOCK 


By    EDWARD    J  .  T  R  I  M  B  E  Y  ,     M.  E. 
(Written  Specially  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


In  a  previous  article  on  the  "Drying  of  Paper,"  the 
rate  at  which  the  water  was  removed  from  the  wet  pa- 
per as  it  passed  over  the  dryers  from  the  last  press  to 
the  calenders  was  shown,  but  no  reference  was  made 
to  the  ratio  between  the  weight  of  water  and  the  weight 
of  bone-dry  stock  in  the  liquid,  or  semi-liquid  stock 
in  its  passage  from  the  beaters  or  the  mixing  tanks  to 
the  last  press. 

The  consistencies  and  valines  given  in  the  following 
paragraphs  have  reference  to  newsprint  stock  and  ma- 
chuies,  and  are  given  on  the  bone-dry  basis. 

The  stock  in  the  beaters  is  a  slowly  flowing  mass  at 
a  consistency  of  from  five  to  six  per  cent  generally,  it 
is  diluted  somewhat  before  going  to  the  Jordan  Engines 
and  is  later  considerably  diluted  after  it  leaves  the 
stuff-box  of  the  paper  machine  to  bring  it  to  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  fibres  will  be  free  to  weave  together 
to  form  the  sheet.  This  large  amount  of  water  which 
is  added  to  the  stock  must  be  removed,  and  removed 
(|uiekly.  Until  one  stops  to  give  the  matter  thought, 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  when  the  stock  passes  un- 
der the  "slice"  it  contains  roughly  from  125  pounds 
to  200  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  stock,  and  that 
by  the  time  it  passes  between  the  couch  rolls,  about 
four  to  six  seconds  later,  it  contains  only  from  six  to 
seven  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  stock  and  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  drainage  takes  place 
in  the  first  second,  or  half-second,  after  leaving  the 
"slice."  But  even  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
this  reduction  from  125  or  200  pounds  to  six  or  seven 
pounds  is  pounds  of  water  "per  pound  of  stock"  and 
not  per  "pound  of  paper,"  and,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  pounds 
of  dry  stock  passing  under  the  "slice"  and  the  pounds 
of  paper  passing  between  the  couch  rolls. 

Leaving  the  couch  rolls  it  is  a  sheet  of  wet  paper  and 
one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  both  the  designer  and  the 
man  who  finances  the  coal  pile  is  to  make  this  "wet 
paper"  as  dry  as  possible  in  the  few  seconds  that  still 
elapse  before  it  goes  to  the  dryers;  water  can  be 
pressed  from  the  sheet  comparatively  cheaply,  but  it 
costs  money  to  remove  it  by  means  of  steam  heat,  since 
each  extra  "per  cent  of  paper"  in  excess  of  30  per 
cent  on  leaving  the  last  press  means  a  reduction  of 
about  200  pounds  of  water  per  ton  of  paper,  in  the 
amount  the  dryers  will  be  called  upon  to  remove,  and 
each  pound  of  water  removed  from  the  sheet  by  the 
dryers  requires  from  one  and  one-third  to  one  and 
three-fourths  pounds  of  steam,  depending  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  condensed  (or  not  condensed)  steam 
is  handled. 

In  dumping  the  beaters,  or  the  mixing  tanks  where 
no  beaters  are  used,  the  stock  is  generally  sluiced  down 
with  white  water  so  that  the  stock  going  to  the  Jordan 
Engine  and  thus  to  the  machine  chest  will  be  mucE 
thinner  than  that  in  the  beaters.  Three  and  one-half 
per  cent  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  value  of  the 
consistency  of  the  stock  coming  to  the  Regulating  Box 
at  the  paper  machine,  or  about  twenty-seven  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  stock.  Leaving  the 
Regulating  Box  the  necessary  amount  of  stock  unites 
witJi  sufficient  white  water  from  the  trays  and  the 


suction  boxes  to  dilute  it  to  the  desired  consistency 
at  which  it  is  to  go  onto  the  wire. 

The  consistency  at  which  the  stock  for  newsprint 
goes  to  the  wire  varies  greatly  in  different  mills  and 
on  different  machines,  depending  upon  the  "freeness" 
of  the  stock,  the  speed,  length  of  wire  forming  surface, 
and  the  amount  of  suction  carried ;  the  weight  of  the 
sheet  has  some  influence  also,  but  the  range  of  weight 
for  newsprint  is  not  very  great.  As  the  speed  is  or- 
dinarily chosen  to  fit  the  length  of  wire,  the  factor 
which  has  the  most  direct  influence  in  determining  the 
consistency  at  which  the  stock  comes  to  the  wire  is 
the  "freeness,"  influenced  somewhat  by  the  amount  of 
suction  and  the  percentage  of  filler  carried. 

Tests  made  by  the  writer  on  a  large  number  of  ma- 
chines in  dift'erent  mills  have  varied  from  as  high  as 
0.86  per  cent  to  as  low  as  0.51  per  cent.  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  more  exact  without  giving  a  list  of  the 
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Fig.  1 — Showing  rate  of  drainage  on  an  inclined  wire. 


individual  tests,  as  it  has  been  found  that  on  two 
machines  of  the  same  size  and  speed  running  side  by 
side  that  the  consistencies  would  be,  say  0.63  per  cent 
and  0.75  per  cent.  Whatever  the  exact  consistency 
may  be  in  any  definite  case,  the  amount  of  water  which 
must  be  removed  from  the  stock  is  very  large.  Watch- 
ing the  water  draining  through  the  wire  into  the  save- 
all  trays  it  is  easily  seen  that  a  large  i)art  of  the  drain- 
ing takes  place  in  the  first  few  feet  after  leaving  the 
"slice,"  but  just  what  the  rate  of  drainage  is  at  the 
various  points  from  the  "slice"  to  the  first  suction- 
box  is  an  interesting  question,  and  while  it  has  been 
investigated  at  at  least  three  mills  to  the  writer's 
knowledge,  no  record  of  these  tests  has  appeared  in  the 
trade  journals. 

Fig.  1  shows  this  rate  of  drainage  on  a  machine  op- 
erated at  a  speed  of  465  feet  per  minute,  with  a  9  in. 
pitch  to  the  wire.  This  is  the  average  of  two  tests  made 
at  different  times.  Referring  to  the  curve,  it  is  seen 
that  immediately  after  passing  the  "slice"  the  rate  of 
drainage  is  about  300  pounds  of  water  per  square  foot 
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of  wire  per  minute,  but  the  rate  decreases  very  rapidly 
to  about  60  pounds  of  water  per  square  foot 
of  wire  per  minute  and  then,  after  a  change  in  the  rate 
which  is  interesting  to  note,  it  decreases  gradually  un- 
til just  before  reaching  the  first  suction-box  water  is 
leaving  the  wire  at  the  rate  of  about  12  pounds  per 
square  foot  of  wire  per  minute.  The  average  rate  of 
drainage  from  the  "" slice"  to  the  suction  boxes  was 
50  pounds  per  square  foot  of  wire  per  minute.  Tests 
at  two  other  mills  on  machines  at  higher  speeds  and 
with  much  "freer"  stock  gave  values  of  63  pounds  of 
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Fig.  2. — Showing  the  consistency  of  the  white  water 
drained  through  the  wire. 


water  per  square  foot  of  wire    per    minute,     and     60 
pounds,  respectively. 

At  first  glance  the  abrupt  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
curve  at  about  four  feet  from  the  "slice"  might  be 
attributed  to  an  error  in  the  measurements,  if  it  had 
not  occurred  in  both  tests  and  at  the  same  part  of 
the  curse.  The  reason  for  this  change  in  curvature  is 
as  follows, — When  stock  i)asscs  bi-iieatli  the  "slice" 
it  is  in  a  very  dilute  condition  ami  the  water  and 
some  particles  of  stock  pass  through  the  wire  at  a 
rapid  rate;  as  the  stock  V>ecomes  more  concentrated, 
owing  to  this  extraction  of  water,  the  tendency  is  for 
the  rate  of  drainage  to  dtcrca.sc  with  such  a  rate  of 
negative  acceleration  as  would  produce  a  smooth  curve 
when  (ilotteil  as  in  Fig.  1  :  but  at  the  same  time,  when 
the  stock  passes  bitiv-ath  the  "HJice"  it  is  travelling  at 
a  lower  rate  of  speed  than  is  flic  wire:  with  the  wire 
moving  rapiilly  beneath  the  stock  tlie  tendency  is  for 
much  less  water  to  drain  tliroiigh  the  wire  per  square 
foot  per  miniit4'  than  would  !»•  tin-  case  were  the  stock 
anil  the  wire  relatively  at  rest.  The  tendency  towanl 
rapid  drainage  due  to  the  diliift-  condition  of  the  stock 
is.  however,  so  much  greater  than  this  opposing  ten- 
dency to  retard  the  rate  of  drainage  due  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  speed  of  the  wire  and  the  speed 
of  the  stock  that  the  eflTect  of  the  latter  is  lost  sight  of 
at  first.  Ah  the  stmk  (lasseH  along  its  velocity  in- 
creases due  to  the  inclination  of  the  wire  and  to  the 
friction  between  it  and  the  wire,  and  as  its  velocity 
approaehi's  nearer  to  that  of  the  wire  there  is  a  ten- 
dency for  the  rate  of  ilrainage  to  increase;  at  the  same 
time,  owing  to  the  increasing  concentration  of  the  slttck 
there  is  an  o|>posing  tendency  for  the  rate  of  drainage 
to  decrease  and  there  comes  a  time  when  the  nega- 
tive acceleration  of  the  one  cause  is  equal  to  the  posi- 


tive acceleration  of  the  other  and  for  a  short  space 
of  time  the  rate  of  drainage  remains  constant,  biit  as 
the  negative  acceleration  is  greater  than  the  positive 
(which  becomes  zero  when  the  stock  reaches  the  same 
speed  as  the  wire),  the  rate  of  drainage  again  falls  off 
at  a  gradually  decreasing  rate. 

The  consistency  of  the  white  water  drained  through 
the  wire  at  various  distances  from  the  "slice"  is  shown 
by  Fig.  2.  From  Fig.  1  we  can  compute  the  pounds 
of  white  water  drained  through  one  square  foot  of 
wire  at  one-foot  intervals,  measuring  from  the  "slice." 
by  dividing  by  46.")  which  was  the  speed  in  feet  per 
minute  and  having  computed  the  weight  of  liquid  stock 
per  square  foot  at  the  "slice"  we  can  obtain  the 
pounds  of  liquid  stock  per  square  foot  on  the  wire  at 
any  iiosition.  Taking  the  poimds  of  white  water  drain- 
ing through  the  wire  per  square  foot  at  the  various 
distances  from  the  "slice,"  and  from  Fig.  2  taking  the 
consistency  of  this  white  water,  the  amount  of  dry 
stock  coming  through  the  wire  in  each  one-foot  inter- 
val can  be  computed  and  by  subtraction  the  "weight 
of  dry  -stock  per  square  foot  of  wire"  from  the  "slice" 
to  the  first  suction-box  is  obtained,  giving  the  values 
plotted  in  Fig.  3.  Having  the  weight  of  liquid  stock 
per  sciuare  foot  on  tlie  wire  in  each  one-foot  interval 
and,  from  Fig.  3.  the  weight  of  dry  stock  per  s(iuare 
foot  we  can  compute  the  consistency  of  the  stock  at 
any  point,  and  in  this  way  obtain  the  values  for  plot- 
ting Fig.  4. 

An  inspection  of  Fig.  4  shows  that  the  stock  came 
onto  the  wire  at  a  consistency  of  0.675  per  cent,  and 
went  to  the  first  suction-box  at  about  two  and  three- 
fourths  per  cent.  Referring  again  to  Fig.  2  we  find 
that  the  average  consistency  of  the  white  water  drained 
through  the  wire,  or  the  tray  water  as  it  is  generally 
called,  is  about  0.295  per  cent  or  43  per  cent  as  rich 
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3. — Showing  weight  of  dry  stock  per  square  foot 
of  wire. 


as  till-  stock  coming  onto  the  wire  from  the  h<'ad-box. 
I  believe  that  this  fact  will  come  as  a  sur]>rise  to 
many  readers,  unless  they  have  made  tests  as  to  the 
relative  consistency  of  tlii'  tray  water  and  the  supply 
to  the  wire;  for  wliile  most  mill  men  realize  that  there 
is  considerable  stock  working  around  ami  around  in 
tile  cycle  from  trays  to  mixing  box  to  wire--t<i 
trays,  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  amount  is  so 
large.  Froni.  Fig.  3  showing  the  "jiounds  of  ilry  stock 
per  square  for>t  of  wire,"  wi'  note  that  while  0.0104 
pounds  remains  on  the  wire  just  before  reselling  the 
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suction-boxes,  that  0.0163  poimds  comes  beneath  the 
"slice/"  or,  about  60  per  cent  more  than  reaches  the 
first  suction-box.  In  a  previous  paragraph  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact,  that  the  amount  of  water  re- 
moved from  the  stock  in  forming  the  sheet  was  much 
greater  than  at  first  appeared  when  considering  only 
the  consistency  at  which  the  stock  comes  from  beneath 
the  "slice,"  and  the  consistency  at  which  it  leaves  the 
couch  rolls. 
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4. — Showing  the  consistency  of  the  stock  at  vari- 
ous points  on  the  wire. 


Noting  that  the  white  water  from  the  trays  was 
more  than  40  per  cent  as  rich  as  the  stock  coming  to 
the  wire  from  the  head-box  it  might  be  thought  that 
this  was  an  exceptional  ease ;  that  it  is  fairly  represen- 
tative of  machines  running  on  newsprint  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  Table  1  which  gives  average  values 
from  a  number  of  mills,  showing  approximate  speed, 
the  consistency  of  the  supply  to  the  wire  in  per  cent, 
and  the  consistency  of  the  tray  water  expressed  both 
as  per  cent  of  stock,  and  as  its  relative  consistency 
compared  with  that  of  the  supply  to  the  wire. 


Table  No.  1. 


No.  of 
Tests 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
4 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
4 


Average  speed 
Feet  per 


:oo 


380 
360 
390 
410 
455 
475 
475 
500 
500 
520 
600 


Supply  to 
Wire 

0.695 

0.80 

0.69 

0.70 

0.74 

0.65 

0.58 

0.67 

0.56 

0.69 

0.63 

0.615 


onsistency 
Tray 
Water 

0.243 

0.345 

0.29 

0.273 

0.367 

0.295 

0.21 

0.278 

0.238 

0.245 

0.23 

0.235 


Ratio  between 
Tray  Water  an 
Supply  to  Wire 

35% 

43% 

42% 

39% 

49.5% 

45.5% 

36% 

41.5% 

42.5% 

35.5% 

36.5% 

38% 


In  nine  of  the  twelve  series  of  tests  listed  in  Table 
1  the  number  of  tests  given  signifies  the  number  of 
different  machines  tested,  with  sometimes  as  many  as 
three  different  tests  from  each  machine;  the  other  three 
series  of  tests  were  made  on  one  machine,  but  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

It  will  be  noted  that  among  these  averages  the  low- 
est average  consistency  of  the  stock  going  to  the  wire 
from  the  head-bos  was  0.56  per  cent,  and  the  highest 
was  0-74  per  cent;  the  lowest  individual  test,  how- 


ever, was  0.51  per  cent  and  the  highest  0.86  per  cent, 
or  from  195  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  dry  stock 
to  115  jDounds  of  water  per  pound  of  dry  stock. 

There  is  no  definite  relation  between  the  speed  and 
the  ratio  of  the  consistencies  of  the  supply  to  the  wire 
and  the  tray  water,  for  at  the  slowest  speed,  of  less 
than  300  feet  per  minute,  we  have  a  ratio  of  35  per  cent, 
and  at  the  fastest  speed  a  ratio  of  38  per  cent.  As  these 
tests  all  refer  to  newsprint  machines  there  is  no  wide 
variation  in  the  weight  of  the  sheet  to  influence  this 
ratio,  though  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  ground  wood  used,  the  per  cent  of 
filler  furnished,  and  the  efficiency  with  which  the  gen- 
eral white  water  problems  at  these  mills  were  handled, 
covering  as  they  do  a  period  of  several  years  and  at 
different  mills. 

While  there  is  a  wide  variation  on  different  mach- 
ines in  the  consistency  of  the  stock  up  to  the  time  it 
reaches  the  suction-boxes,  the  variation  after  leaving 
the  suction-boxes  and  until  it  reaches  the  dryers  is  not 
so  great.  The  sheet  must  be  reduced  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  dryness  before  passing  between  the  couch  rolls 
or  it  will  "crush"  and  there  is  an  upper  limit  to  the 
amount  of  water  which  can  be  taken  out  by  the  suc- 
tion-boxes. 

It  is  difficult  to  remove  samples  between  the  last 
suction-box  and  the  couch  rolls  and  there  is  the  dan- 
ger of  injuring  the  wire  in  attempting  to  do  so;  one 
such  test  made  by  the  writer  on  a  machine  at  420  feet 
per  minute  gave  12.5  per  cent  at  this  point.  The 
consistency  of  the  supply  to  the  wire  was  0.64  per 
cent,  tray  water  0.225  per  cent,  sheet  leaving  couch 
rolls  14.8  per  cent,  leaving  first  press  23.1  per  cent, 
and  leaving  second  press  28.6  per  cent. 

Table  2. 


Consistency   o 

f  Wet  Paper. 

Leaving  1st 

Leaving  2nd 

Leaving  3rd 

aving  Couch 

Press 

Press 

Press 

14.8 

23.1 

28.6 

13.9 

23.3 

26.0 

13.4 

20.1 

27.6 

29.4 

27.3 

31.8 

25.2 

30.0 

25.4 

29.0 

25.4 

30.9 

13.2 

23.5 

29.0 

13.0 

25.5 

30.5 

13.5 

23.2 

30.2 

12.6 

21.5 

28.0 

33.0 

13.8 

25.2 

31.4 

13.5 

24.5 

30.8 

The  above  table  gives  the  results  of  tests  on  thir- 
teen machines  ranging  in  speed  from  about  375  feet 
per  minute  to  500  feet.  Eleven  of  these  machines 
were  equipped  with  only  two  presses  and  gave  aver- 
ages as  follows: — From  couch  13.5  per  cent,  from  first 
press  24.7  per  cent,  from  second  press  29.8  per  cent. 
The  two  machines  which  were  equipped  with  three 
presses  showed  about  21  per  cent  from  the  first  press, 
and  28  per  cent  from  the  second  press.  It  will  general- 
ly be  found  that  on  three-press  machines  the  first  two 
presses  are  not  made  to  remove  as  much  water  as  is 
removed  on  machines  where  the  sheet  goes  to  the  dry- 
ers upon  leaving  the  second  press. 

A  long  series  of  tests  made  on  two  154  in.  machines, 
one  running  at  540  feet  per  minute  and  the  other  at 
580  feet  per  minute  gave  averages  of  30.8  per  cent 
and  29.9  per  cent  upon  leaving  the  third  press. 
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I  have  recently  seen  the  results  of  tests  made  on  a 
high  speed  news  machine  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  speed  upon  the  degree  of  dryness  which  could 
be  obtained  at  the  couch,  first  press,  second  press  and 
third  press.  The  machine  was  running  at  600  feet  per 
minute  and  tests  were  made  at  the  four  points  men- 
tioned, the  speed  was  then  reduced  to  500  feet  per 
minute  and  similar  tests  made.  The  results  showed 
that  at  the  higher  speed  the  sheet  contained  about  one- 
seventh  more  moisture  at  each  point  than  it  did  at  the 
lower  speed.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  difference 
should  be  as  great  as  this.  As  the  speed  increases  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  remove  a  given  percentage  of 
moisture,  but  so  much  depends  upon  the  weighting  of 
the  presses,  condition  of  the  rolls,  etc.,  as  well  as  upon 
the  speed. 

Some  machines  are  running  without  a  top  couch  roll, 
and  it  is  rejiorted  that  the  sheet  is  as  dry  as  when  the 
top  couch  roll  was  used.  Anotlier  mill  reports  mak- 
ing tests  to  determine  the  water  removed  by  the  couch 
rolls  by  testing  the  sheet  for  moisture  when  the  top 
roll  was  used,  and  then  raisuig  the  top  roll  and  repeat- 
ing the  tests,  and  could  find  no  difference  between  the 


two,  indicating  that  no  water  was  removed  from  the 
sheet  by  means  of  the  couch  rolls. 

Generally,  there  appears  to  be  considerable  water 
rimning  back  on  the  bottom  couch  roll,  and  while  some 
of  this  may  come  from  the  water  used  at  the  guard- 
board  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  large  part 
of  it  is  pressed  from  the  sheet  by  the  action  of  the 
couch  rolls.  If  no  water  is  removed  by  the  couch 
I'olls  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  running  machines 
without  the  top  roll.  Further  tests  to  determine  this 
point  definitely  would  be  interesting  and  valuable. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  sheet  as  dry  as  possible 
before  it  goes  to  the  dryers  to  have  the  remaining  wa- 
ter removed  by  the  action  of  steam,  and  the  builders 
of  paper  mill  machinery  are  trying  various  ways  of  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  water  removed  before  reaching 
the  dryers.  One  firm  building  paper  machines  advo- 
cate the  use  of  a  suction  roll  ahead  of  the  first  press, 
claiming  that  it  will  result  in  cleaner  felts  which  will 
consequently  wear  longer,  and  that  it  will,  in  effect 
change  the  first  pi'ess  into  a  second  press  and  be 
equivalent  to  equipping  a  machine  with  four  presses 


FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORATORIES  OF  CANADA 


B  v     JOHN     S  .     BATES,     Ph.    D 


In  the  list  of  Canada's  natural  resources  the  forest 
stands  second,  with  an  annual  jiroduction  amounting 
to  over  $170,000,000.  In  recent  yi-ars  we  have  come  to 
realize,  however,  that  the  timber  resources  of  Canada 
are  not  unlimited  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will 
require  careful  methods  of  conservation  to  meet  the 
permanent  demand  for  wood,  even  within  the  borders 
of  our  own  country. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada  were 
established  in  191:5  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  For- 
estry Brani-h  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Canadian  Forestry  Association,  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  and  a  number  of  far-seeing 
Canadian  citizens  are  to  be  credited  with  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  (Jovernment.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratories  would  n(rf  have  been  jiossible  h\it  for  the 
personal  interest  and  judgiin'iit  shown  by  the  Honour- 
abb-  W.  J.  Koelie,  Minister  of  th.'  Interior  and  Mr.  H. 
H.  Campbell,  Director  of  Forestry.  It  was  «b-cided  to 
accept  the  generous  offer  of  co-operation  extende.l 
liy  McGill  rnivir.sity  and  the  laboratories  hav.-.  there 
fore,  b.en  located  in  .Montreal,  with  headquarters  on 
the  university  campus.  The  mutual  advantage  of  such 
a  location  will  at  once  be  recognized. 

The  Forestry  I'.ranch,  which  has  been  in  existence 
since  1k99.  is  occu|)ied  primarily  with  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  forests  themselves  and  is  concerned  with 
sueh  problems  as  jireventing  fires,  reforesfinir  ami  re- 

gnlatintr  tho<ls  of  Iniiibering  in   the  national   forest 

reserves,   and   in   gi-neral    ••<iueatirig   public   opinion    in 
the  projier  care  of  living  trees. 


Address    de|iver."l    before    the    Society    of    Cliemieal 
Industrv,  Montreal,  December  18th,  1914. 


The  Forest  Products  Laboratories  on  the  other  hand 
are  infereste<l  in  the  conservation  of  forest  resources 
by  proper  utilization  of  the  raw  material.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  laboratories  have  already  been  outlined 
in  Forestry  Branch  Circular  No,  8,  As  the  name  of 
the  Department  suggests  the  great  proportion  of 
time  will  be  spent  in  the  experimental  investigation 
of  wood  and  the  many  products  which  can  be  nuinu- 
factured  therefrom.  Investigations  are  being  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  extending  the  knowledge  of  wood 
itself,  pointing  o\it  improved  nu-thods  for  using  the 
raw  material  furnished  by  the  Canadian  forests  and 
finding  ways  and  means  of  utilizing  the  vast  ainnunt  of 
waste  wood  which  is  occasioned  in  the  lumber  and  al- 
lied industries.  The  success  which  has  followi'd  the 
efl'orts  of  the  Cnited  States  in  tlu-ir  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  at  Madison,  and  of  Germany  and  other 
European  cotintries  in  their  various  s<'ientific  labora- 
tories has  shown  the  possibilities  of  ]>arallel  work  in 
<  'anada. 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  first  superin- 
tendent, .Mr.  A.  G.  Mclntyre.  the  first  units  of  the 
laboratories  were  organized  in  the  latter  part  of  1913. 
On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  .Mclntyre  the  speaker  assum- 
ed the  duties  of  superintendent  in  April  last,  and  Mr, 
W.  H.  Cam()be||  was  ap|)ninted  Assistant-Snperinten- 
di'ut.  Siiu-e  that  time  the  various  divisions  have  been 
more  fully  ei|uippeil  ami  a  irood  start  has  been  made  in 
actual  exiieriniental  work.  The  present  staff  numbers 
twentythree.  of  whom  seventeen  are  technically 
frairu'd  men.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mctiill  T'niver- 
sity  two  buildings  at  700  Cniversity  Street  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Forest  Prodiicfs  Labora- 
tories for  a  period  of  four  years  and  these  are  tinw 
being  altered  to  meet  present  requirements.     The  of- 
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fice  and  laboratory  building  contains  about  twenty 
rooms  now  in  use  as  general  offices,  drafting  room, 
clieiiiieal  laboratory,  pliotomicrographie  room,  library, 
exhibits,  etc.  An  adjoining  building  is  now  being  re- 
constructed to  serve  as  experimental  paper-mill.  The 
use  of  the  university  testing  laboratory  has  been 
granted  for  the  work  in  timber  testing.  A  small  saw- 
mill has  been  located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
for  handling  the  wood  s]iecimens  to  be  tested.  A  wood- 
working shop  and  machine  shop  are  also  available. 

An  outline  of  the  work  in  the  various  Divisions  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  tlir  work  at  present  being 
undertaken. 

For  the  Division  of  Timber  Tests  a  Hatt-Turner 
Impact  Testing  Machine  and  a  30,000  pound  Olsen 
TTniversal  Machine  have  been  purchased.  These  are 
installed  in  the  McGill  University  testing  laboratory. 
Additional  equipment  owned  l)y  the  university,  in- 
eludinff  200.000-poi;nd  Wieksteed  machine,  1.50.000- 
pound  Emery  machine  and  60.000-pound  Riehle  mach- 
ine are  also  used  by  the  laboratories  for  special  work. 
The  first  project  in  this  division  is  a  comprehensive 
series  of  tests  to  establish  the  "Mechanical  and  Phy- 
sical Properties  of  Canadian  Woods,  as  Determined 
by  Tests  on  Small  Clear  Specimens."  Testing  has 
been  in  progress  for  several  mouths  on  representa- 
tive specimens  of  Douglas  Fir  from  British  Columbia 
and  Alberta.  Other  specimens  will  be  tested  in  due 
course,  so  that  the  absolute  and  comparative  strengths 
of  Canadian  woods  will  be  established  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wood-using  industries.  A  second  investigation 
now  under  way  is  the  testing  of  commercial  pit  ]irons 
and  booms,  used  in  large  quantities  by  the  mining  in- 
dustries of  Canada,  and  now  in  great  demand  for 
export  to  Great  Britain.  Some  three  hundred  sticks 
have  already  been  presented  by  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company,  Limited.  This  represents  one  phase  of  the 
general  investigation  of  mine  timbers  being  carried 
on  by  the  Forestry  Branch  in  co-operation  with  Mc- 
Gill University.  A  third  project  in  view  is  the  testing 
of  Douglas  Fir  and  other  species  in  the  structural 
sizes  ordinarily  used. 

The  present  equipment  in  tlie  Division  of  Timber 
Physics  includes  microscopes,  microtome,  photomicro- 
.graphic  apparatus,  balances,  electric  ovens  and  other 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  determination  of  mois- 
ture content,  specific  gravity,  fibre  characteristics 
and  other  yihysical  properties  of  wood.  The  present 
scope  of  this  division  is  limited  largely  to  a  study  of 
the  physical  nature  of  specimens  handled  in  the  Divis- 
ion of  Timber  Tests.  Ft  is  hoped  to  extend  the  work 
to  include  wood  seasoning  and  the  many  imi)ortant 
branches  of  wood  technology 

Special  stress  is  being  laid  on  facilities  for  study  in 
the  field  of  pulp  and  pajier.  To  this  end  a  separate 
building  is  being  equi|ii)ed  to  allow  the  carrj'ing  on 
of  pulp  and  paper-making  processes  on  a  semi-commer- 
cial scale.  The  equipment,  which  will  be  installed  in 
the  near  future,  includes  a  very  complete  Fourdrinier 
Paper-machine,  which  you  may  be  interested  to  know 
is  the  largest  experimental  paper-machine  ever  con- 
structed, single  and  double  beaters  with  inte'-cliane'e- 
able  basalt  lava  and  steel  rolls,  small  Jordan  engine, 
stuff  chests,  screens,  papei'-testing  instruments,  etc. 
These  will  be  followed  by  sulphite  and  sulphate  di- 
gesters, bleaching  apparatus  and  such  other  equip- 
ment as  is  necessary  to  conduct  experiments  in  a  thor- 
oughly practical  manner. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  find  that  Ihc  pul|>  and 
paper  industry  is  taking  a  keen  interest  in  this  develop- 


ment. I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  following 
presentations : — Erfurt  Sizing  System,  presented  by 
Process  Engineers,  Limited;  Fourdrinier  wire  by  the 
Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Limited ;  Fourdrinier  wire  by  C.  H.  Johnson  and  Sons, 
Limited ;  Press  felts  by  Bates  and  Innes,  Limited ; 
Press  felts  by  Arthur  P.  Tippet  and  Company.  One  of 
the  first  investigations  will  be  a  study  of  the  beating 
of  paper  pulp,  which  will  include  a  comparison  of 
steel  and  stone  rolls. 

A  Division  of  Wood  Preservation  has  recently  been 
organized.  Although  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  ex- 
tended laboratory  work  while  we  are  limited  to  pre- 
sent quarters,  arrangements  are  being  made  to  carry 
on  field  tests  which  should  prove  of  great  value. 
Studies  will  be  made  of  methods  of  treating  railway 
ties,  telephone  poles,  mine  timbers,  wood  paving 
blocks,  etc.,  and  records  will  be  kept  of  the  life  of 
treated  and  untreated  timbers  under  varying  con- 
ditions. A  fungus  pit  is  being  installed  in  the  labora- 
tories to  allow  accelerated  tests.  The  larger  Cana- 
dian railroads  have  already  expressed  their  keen  in- 
terest in  our  present  investigation  of  ties  and  we  are 
assured  of  their  co-operation. 

The  Division  of  Chemistry  is  one  which  bids  fair  to 
solve  many  pressing  problems.  The  laboratories  have 
already  been  called  upon  to  report  on  the  recovery  of 
l)otash  from  wood  ashes.  In  addition  to  the  chemical 
work,  which  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  mechan- 
ical and  physical  tests,  it  is  important  to  develop  re- 
search along  strictly  chemical  lines.  To  overcome  the 
present  deficiency  in  facilities  and  staff  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  encourage  and  assist  chemical  re- 
search of  forest  products  in  various  Canadian  univer- 
sities. Queen's  University  has  recently  undertaken 
a  chemical  study  of  waste  sulphite  liquor. 

A  number  of  other  Divisions  will  be  started  when 
conditions  permit.  For  the  present  a  general  study 
is  being  made  of  wood  distillation,  hydrolysis  of  wood 
and  allied  subjects.  In  connection  with  proposed 
Canadian  developments  in  wood  distillation  the  speaker 
was  present  at  a  series  of  commercial  distillation 
tests  on  British  Columbia  Western  Yellow  Pine  in  North 
Carolina  last  August.  Mere  mention  of  such  problems 
as  utilization  of  sawdust,  bark,  treetops  and  stumps  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the 
work  before  us. 

Books,  bulletins,  journals,  pamphlets  and  other  liter- 
atin-e  on  the  subject  of  wood  and  its  products  are  being 
collected  as  the  nucleus  of  a  comprehensive  library 
for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  in  the  laboratories  and 
of  the  public  at  large. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  collect  a  complete 
sei'ies  of  M'ood  specimens  from  all  parts  of  Canada  to 
be  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  laboratories.  In  addition 
to  tliese  woods  representative  samples  of  manufactured 
wood  articles,  pulj)  and  paper,  wood  flour,  composi- 
tion board,  artificial  silk,  paper  yarn  and  the  many 
other  products  which  can  be  made  from  wood  will 
be  collected  for  exhibition  and  reference  purposes.  In 
this  way  a  valuable  exhibit  of  forest  products  will  be 
available  to  stimulate  the  public  in  conserving  and  de- 
veloping our   great  natural  resources. 

Two  publications  have  already  appeared  as  contri- 
butions from  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories,  the 
first  being  Forestry  Branch  Circular  No.  S,  entitled 
"Forest  Products  Laboratories"  and  the  second.  For- 
estry Branch  Circular  No.  9,  "Chemical  Methods  for 
Utilizing  Wood   Wastes."     A   third   bulletin    on   the 
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subject  of  "Treated  VTood  Block  Paving ""  will  sooil 
be  ready  for  distribution.  Aji  announcement  of  the 
work  in  timber  testing  is  also  being  prepared  for  pub- 
lication. 

In  addition  to  experimental  work,  the  laboratories 
are  ser^-ing  to  the  best  of  their  ability  as  a  public 
bureau  of  information  on  the  subject  of  forest  pro- 
ducts. 

To  insure  the  success  of  the  laboratories  in  helping 
to  solve  the  problems  of  greatest  and  most  immediate 
importance  which  are  confronting  the  wood-using  in- 
dustries, special  steps  have  been  taken  to  keep  in 
touch  vrith  the  industries  and  with  the  work  of  other 
government  bureaus,  universities  and  scientific  socie- 
ties. To  this  end  members  of  the  staff  ^-isit  various 
industrial  plants,  scientific  institutions  and  so  forth 
from  time  to  time  and  attend  the  meeting  of  organiza- 
tions interested  in  furthering  the  use  and  conserva- 
tion  of  wood. 

The  laboratories  are  especially  fortunate  in  having 
an  Advisory  Committee  composed  of  gentlemen  keenly 
intrested  in  the  welfare  of  our  Canadian  forests  and 
possessing  a  wide,  practical  knowledge.  The  person- 
nel of  the  board  is  as  follows: 

Dr.  Frank  D.  Adams.  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Ap- 
plied Sicience.  ^IcGill  Fuiversity. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Ruttan.  Director.  Department  of  Chemis- 
try. 

II.  M.  Mackay.  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

F.  Howard  Wilson.  Esq..  President.  J.  C.  Wilson. 
Limited. 

Carl  Riordon.  Es(|..  ^[anaging  Director.  Hiordon  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company.  Limited. 


Judson  A.  DeCew,  Esi).,  President,  Process  Engineers, 
Limited. 

R.  O.  Sweezey,  Esq.,  General  Manager,  Montreal  En- 
gineering Company,  Limited. 

This  outline  is  presented  not  so  much  to  show  what 
is  now  being  accomplished  as  to  indicate  the  possibili- 
ties which  the  future  holds  forth.  The  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories  have  begun  in  a  small  way.  To 
meet  the  large  needs  of  this  growing  country  the  work 
of  the  laboratories  must  expand.  The  proving  of  their 
worth  in  public  ser\nce  will  surely  lead  to  a  perman- 
ent home  in  a  new  and  fully  equii)ped  building.  It  is  to 
scientific  societies  such  as  yours  and  to  the  universi- 
ties and  industries  throughout  the  country  that  we 
must  appeal  for  co-operation  in  making  our  work  of 
real    value. 

One  of  the  most  forceful  lessons  of  the  present  war 
is  the  startling  realization  that  Canada  is  woefully 
dependent  on  other  countries,  in  spite  of  unparalleled 
natural  resources.  No  less  an  authority  than  the  Hon- 
ourable W.  T.  White.  Minister  of  Finance,  said  this 
Week.  ""It  is  the  duty  of  all  Canadian  citizens  to  co- 
operate in  producing  as  much  as  possible  of  what  can 
be  used  or  sold.  For  Canada  at  this  juncture  the 
watchword  of  the  hour  should  be  production,  produc- 
tion and  again  production." 

Hut  can  lasting  results  be  obtained  without  the  aid 
of  scientific  methods?  And  wo\ild  it  not  be  wise  to 
change  our  motto  "ilade  in  Canada"  to  "ilade  Well 
in  Canada"?  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratories  to  lend  practical  assistance  in  attaining 
this  end. 


"ONLY   A  SCRAP   OF   PAPER" 

By      J  .     G  R  ()  V  E     SMITH, 
Canadian  P^ire  Underwriters'  Association. 


Of  all  the  arts  and  crafts  that  have  descended  to  us 
from  the  hoary  antiquity  of  civilization.s.  dead  and 
gone,  that  of  paper-making  is  perhaps  the  oldest.  It 
had  its  betriniiing  in  that  amient  papiT  called  papy- 
rus, often  represented  as  scrolls  upon  the  monuinents 
that  were  fashioned  in  an  era  when  Pharnie  <lynasties 
h.-ld  sway  in  the  land  oT  the  Nil.-.  Ksrypt  was  the  l.irtli- 
place  f>f  pap.r-iiiaking.  and  papyrus  marked  an  <|><>i'h 
in  the  advance  of  civilization  from  the  period  of  folk- 
lore and  clay  tablets  as  a  means  of  expre,s.sion. 

The  plant  from  which  papynm  was  made  was  known 
to  the  Egyptians  as  "papu"  and  to  the  Greeks  as 
"delfoji. "  It  was  a  sedge-liki-  plant  indigenous  to  the 
swainjis  of  the  lower  ilelta  of  the  Nile,  the  river  Jor- 
dan and  the  tnarshlands  of  Sicily.  In  physical  forma- 
tion, its  .tteiri  was  tin-  thiekness  of  a  man's  arm.  stand- 
ing eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  terminated  in  an  umbel 
of  Mpik«-letH  surrounderi  by  an  involuee  of  eight  ilroop- 
ing  sworfi-shajied  leaven. 

That  being  a  brief  rleseription  «if  the  raw  material,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  methods  iisi-d  in  its  conver- 
sion into  [laper.     Inside  the  stem  a  cellular  tis-sne  ran 


Fj<'cture    delivered     befon-     the     Toronto     Insuranci 
Instittite,  Dfceinber  iHth,  1!M4. 


from  about  root  level  to  the  crown,  composed  of  pithy 
pellicles.  In  making  papyrus  these  pellicles  were  laid 
each  one  separtely  over-lapping  another  until  layers 
to  the  thickness  desired  had  been  built  tip.  The  fabric 
was  then  pressed  beneath  heavy  stones  for  a  period 
and  finally  dried  in  the  sun. 

The  papyrus  made  in  early  time  was  of  several  ilif- 
ferent  ipialities.  That  manufacture<i  from  the  inner- 
most layer  of  pi-llieies  was  called  Ilieratica — the  paper 
of  the  priests.  Its  sale  was  interilieted  luitil  it  was 
covered  with  sacred  writing.  whi'U  it  became  a  lawful 
article  of  commerce. 

In  later  years  much  of  this  papyrus  had  the  writing 
removed  and  was  sold  in  Home  under  the  name  of  Au- 
gustus paper,  so-called  after  the  p^npi-ror  of  that  time. 
A  sei'ond  quality  was  known  as  Livia  paper,  and  yet 
a  third  as  "Fanniana."  hejuK  tin-  special  re-manufac- 
ture of  one  Palaenion.  a  schoolmaster,  who  had  a  dis- 
tinct gift  in  the  way  of  paper  craftsmanship. 

The  various  grades  of  Egyptian  i)apyrus  were  used 
for  specific  purposes,  the  best  ((uality  being  inseribeil 
with  priestly  rituals  and  solar  litanies,  the  second 
quality  with  civil  and  hi<>torii'al  allusions,  while  the 
poorest  quality  was  u«ed  chiefly  for  correspondence. 
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this  being  often  bi-lingual,  having  both  the  hierogly- 
phic and  its  Greek  versions. 

Plinj%  the  historian,  who  chronicled  these  facts,  as- 
serts that  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  water  of  the 
river  Nile  gave  to  Egypt  the  especial  qualities  neces- 
sar  for  the  successful  utilization  of  the  papyrus  plant, 
and  that  ^vithout  Nile  water  no  cohesion  would  take 
place  between  the  membranes  of  paper  pellicles.  The 
idea  we  now  know  to  be  erroneous,  for  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  natural  gum  that  exuded  from  the  pellicles 
under  pressure  that  gave  to  the  papyrus  sheet  its 
flexibility,  so  that  it  might  be  rolled  into  scrolls  and 
also  accounts  for  its  wonderful  freedom  from  decay. 

Speaking  for  the  moment  of  the  qualities  of  preser- 
vation of  ancient  as  compared  with  modern  paper,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  papyri  are  in  existence  as  old 
as  the  6th  dynasty,  or  .3,000  B.C.  These  are  of  a  re- 
ligious nature,  and  uudoubtedly  owe  their  preserva- 
tion to  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  mummy  cases  in 
which  they  were  foimd. 

Vast  libraries  appear  to  have  existed  in  early  times, 
for  we  are  told  that  at  least  70.000  scrolls  of  Egyptian 
writings  were  in  the  regal  palace  of  the  Ptolemies. 
While  none  of  these  manuscripts  have  been  preserved, 
we  know  that  such  existed  in  both  Greece  and  Rome, 
for  in  the  year  17.53  a  library  of  1,800  rolls  was  ex- 
amined from  the  buried  city  of  Herculaneum.  While 
burned,  they  were  with  some  difficulty  deciphered  in 
Naples  and  found  to  contain  portions  of  the  philosophy 
of  Epictetus.  Thus  has  the  record  of  history,  philo- 
sophy, culture,  and  all  the  elements  necessary  to  ad- 
vancing civilization  found  in  paper  not  only  an  ally, 
but  a  prime  necessity. 

In  the  later  yeai-s  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus  industry. 
Alexandria  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  manu- 
facture, and  the  city  grew  wealthy  with  this  one  ar- 
ticle of  commerce.  Although  sold  at  approximately 
$1  a  sheet,  it  was  imported  extensively  into  Greece. 
Rome  eventually  took  iip  the  manufacture,  utilizing 
material  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  un- 
der Hadrian  a  change  was  made  from  tlie  Egj-ptiau  roll 
into  cut  sheets  that  were  formed  into  books  by  lacing. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  paper  in  a 
modern  sense  was  made  from  pulped  fibres  by  the 
Chinese.  The  operations  of  paper-making  wasps  had 
suggested  the  idea  that  a  mashed  pulp  might  be  spread 
into  flat  sheets  and  converted  into  writing  material. 
A  variety  of  substances  were  used,  chiefly  bamboo 
pith,  wild  cotton,  and  rice  stalks,  but  the  crude  pro- 
cesses of  fabrication  have  disappeared  from  our  re- 
cords and  are  lost  in  the  mists  of  time.  The  secret,  if 
secret  it  was,  became  known  to  the  Arabs  at  a  later 
period,  for  in  the  8th  century  A.D.,  Samarcand  was  a 
centre  of  paper  mamifacture,  and  many  Arabic  manu- 
scripts are  in  existence  at  the  present  day. 

In  Europe,  the  art  of  paper  making  began  with  the 
Moors  in  Spain  at  the  time  when  Sicily  was  occupied 
by  the  Arabs.  With  the  downfall  of  Moorish  dom- 
inance in  Europe,  the  industry  declined  and  finally  be- 
came extinct. 

It  must  have  revived  at  some  time  during  the  10th 
century,  for  we  find  all  the  Papal  bulls  of  that  period 
issued  on  native  paper.  Italy  became  famous  for  its 
paper  manufacture  in  the  11th  century,  and  the  craft 
was  introduced  into  France  about  1189,  rapidly  spread- 
ing thereafter  throughout  central  Europe.  In  the 
12th  century  Germany  led  in  the  industry,  with  Hol- 
land a  close  second. 

The  oldest  existing  documents  on  cotton  paper  are 
the  deed  of  King  Robert  of  Sicily,  executed  in  1102, 


and  the  charter  of  Frederick  II.  dated  1228,  the  later 
being  preserved  at  Vienna. 

Linen  as  a  paper-making  substance  was  first  used 
in  Germany,  and  archives  of  the  Hospital  Kaufbeum, 
bearing  the  date  1318  witness  to  the  fact. 

The  saving  of  rags  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
practised  in  those  times,  and  as  long  ago  as  1471  a 
curious  petition  was  issued  by  the  Pope,  asking  for 
the  collection  of  cast-ofi'  garments  so  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  compile  12,000  volumes  of  sacred  writings 
for  the  Vatican  library.  Immediately  following, 
there  were  various  decrees  issued  and  enforced 
throughout  Europe  compelling  all  burial  shrouds  to 
be  made  of  woollens  in  place  of  linen,  in  order  that 
more  material  might  be  available  for  paper  manufac- 
ture. From  this  early  beginning,  the  practice  of  sav- 
ing rags  spread,  and  the  rag-picker  with  his  ricketty 
hand-cart  became  an  established  institution.  To  this 
day  he  is  a  busy  agent,  and,  truth  to  tell,  no  mean  fac- 
tor in  gathering  the  material  out  of  which  the  very 
highest  grade  of  paper  is  manufactured. 

During  all  the  centuries  that  have  been  reviewed  pa- 
per-making was  entirely  a  hand-process,  and  England, 
slow  as  always  in  the  adoption  of  new  ideas,  had  been 
content  to  import  what  she  requii-ed  of  the  product. 
Not  until  the  year  1500  was  the  first  mill  built  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  remained  the  only  one  for  over  50  years. 
Some  crude  machinery  was  then  invented  for  mash- 
ing rags  and  the  idea  was  improved  and  applied  to 
straws  and  grasses  by  Reamur,  about  the  year  1719. 
Another  Fi-enchman,  a  few  j'ears  later,  bethought  him- 
self of  tree  bark  as  a  possible  raw  material,  and  for 
his  perspjcacit.y  he  was  rewarded  wiih  a  silver  medal. 

In  1860,  Lloyds,  a  London  firm  of  manufacturers, 
introduced  esparto  grass  for  paper  making,  and  this 
became  largely  used  in  Great  Britain,  and  so  remains 
to  this  day  for  certain  grades  of  paper.  Although  Eng- 
land was  slow  in  promoting  the  industry,  by  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  paper-craft  had  been 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  the  ascen- 
dancy has  been  maintained  despite  competition.  For 
a  fine  high-grade  product,  with  strength,  and  quality 
of  texture,  "you've  got  to  beat  the  English  after  all." 

The  first  paper  mill  in  America  was  built  by  a  German 
named  Williana  Rittenhouse,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wissa- 
hicon  river,  near  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1690.  It  was 
a  small  enterprise,  but  it  led  the  way  for  a  large  mill, 
which  was  established  in  Boston  about  1730,  and  prov- 
ed to  be  the  foundation  of  an  industry  having  40  mills 
or  more  in  operation  throughout  New  England  a  half 
century  later.  Of  these  it  is  said  that  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin alone  established  eighteen. 

During  these  tunes  it  must  be  admitted  that  paper- 
making  struggled  along  with  primitive  methods  and 
used  extremely  crude  processes. 

In  1799  a  machine  was  invented  by  Louis  Robert,  of 
Essones,  in  France,  and  was  afterwards  improved' by 
Fourdrinier,  whose  name  it  has  since  borne,  that  gave 
a  powerful  impetus  to  the  industry,  and  in  time  com- 
pletely revolutionized  it.  That  machine  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  mighty  and  ponderous  mechanism 
which  at  the  present  time  strips  the  timbered  areas  of 
the  northern  zone  to  furnish  paper  for  half  the  globe. 

Now,  having  traced  step  by  step  the  history  of  the 
paper  industry,  shall  we  for  a  moment  consider  the  ma- 
terials entermg  into  the  present-day  manufacture  of 
this  highly  important  product? 

In  a  world  significant  at  everv  point  with  change 
and  decay,  there  exists  a  substance,  like  sjold  and  sU- 
ver,  which  is  too  tough  a  morsel  for  time'"  to  swaUow 
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The  name  of  that  substance  is  cellulose.  Unlike  gold 
and  silver,  however,  it  is  the  most  common  of  all  com- 
mon substances.  When  dry  it  composes  over  one-third 
of  the  total  vegetable  matter  in  the  world. 

Everyone  knows  that  plant  life  is  an  organized  struc- 
ture of"  cells.  Sometimes  those  cells  are  arranged  one 
way  and  sometimes  another,  but.  however  th^y  are 
arranged,  they  form  a  skeleton  of  pure  cellulose.  Take 
if  you  will  the  tiny  blade  of  grass,  the  close-clinging 
lichen  on  the  moss-grown  trunk,  or  the  gigantic  pine 
that  towers  like  a  finger  pointing  at  the  clouds,  they 
each  and  all  have  the  self-same  structural  basis  of  cel- 
lulose cells,  l^p  through  those  cells  by  capillary  at- 
traction t]u»  chlorophyl  and  other  protoplasmic  aggre- 
gates go  fi-om  root  to  leaves.  The  wall  of  each  plant 
cell  is  cellulose,  and  each  is  bound  to  the  other  by  lig- 
iiin.  How  they  are  built  up  no  one  knows.  What  cel- 
lulose is,  defies  hunum  comprehension.  Why  cellular 
arrangement  in  one  way  should  give  a  shridj  and  in 
another  a  forest  giant,  remains  an  enigma.  The  chem- 
ist, who  in  his  laboratory  can  analyze  and  then  con- 
struct a  thousand  of  tile  marvels  of  the  iiuivei-se,  in  at- 
tempting an  elucidation  of  Creation's  mystei-y,  batters 
at  the  gates  of  an  Eden  of  knowledge  where  entrance 
is  denied. 

True,  we  know  the  empiric  formulae  of  cellulose  is 
C„H,„0.,,  but  that  only  tells  us  the  atomic  proportions  of 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  entering  into  its  com- 
position. Quantitatively  the  molecules  may  be  a  thous- 
and times  greater — let  us  say  (\m,.  Hioom.  Csooo. 
and  even  the  layman  knows  the  infinite  configurations 
I>ossible  with  '21.000  things.  Here  we  have  factories 
innuiiKM-iihli-  ill  which  [laper,  cotton,  linen,  twine,  rope, 
Nnseose,  celhiloiil  and  thousands  of  the  products  of  cel- 
lulose are  made,  and  yet  we  know  pratically  nothing 
aiioiit  it.  Science  has  laid  her  liamls  on  what  she  can- 
not make,  and  has  robbed  nature  so  that  she  might 
build  civilization,  for  civilization  has  been  reared  on 
a  pa])i'r  basis.  All  the  art  anil  learning,  the  history 
and  the  literature,  that  vast  heritage  of  the  past,  is 
borne  to  us  on  the  writti'ii  page  and  in  a  very  true  sense 
pri'seiit-day  achievement  in  every  field  of  human  en- 
deavor has  been  made  possible  by.  and  is  forever  in- 
debted  to — an   insignificHnt   "scrap  of  i)aper." 

pRjier  consisting  almost  entirely  of  cellulose  and  cel- 
lulose being  the  chief  constituent  of  all  plant  life.  <-. 
has  been  found  in  the  develojiment  of  the  worlrl's  niat- 
i-rial  resources  that  practically  all  fibrous  substances 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  can  be  nunle  into  paper.  So 
many  factors,  however,,  enter  into  the  industry  that 
only  a   few  can   he  used   upon  an  economic  base. 

In  ar'tual  practice  the  raw  materials  available  ni 
he  divided  into  three  main  groups: 

I.  KInx,  jute,  liemp.  jrrass,  straw,  corn  stalks,  eotton 
•  ins.  seed  hairs  and  certain  bast  fibres. 

II.  Linen  and  eotton  rags,  and  jiaper  wastes  as  eo!- 
leeted   from  the  four  corners  of  the  %Vorld. 

III.  \'arious  kinds  of  wood- 
fir,  .jaek  pine  and  poplar. 

The  materials  of  the  first  group  come  to  the  pa|ier- 
maker  principally  as  industrial  and  agricultural  waste. 
As  these  materials  are  little  used  in  Canada,  I  shall 
make  no  leiij/hty  coniiiient  upon  the  methods  of  flieli 
utilization.  Suffiee  it  to  say  that  the  by  pro.liict  of 
our  great  WcHlern  grain-field.s — I  refer  to  straw — may 


r-hiefly  spruce,  hemloek. 


yet  play  some  part  in  the  paper  production  of  the 
Dominion.  Although  for  various  technical  reasons 
straw  cannot  begin  to  compete  with  wood  at  seven 
dollars  a  cord,  the  time  may  come  when  co-operative 
straw  board  factories,  such  as  those  of  Holland,  wiU. 
prove  an  economic  possibility. 

Rags  in  our  second  grouping  of  matei'ials  are  more 
than  acceptable  foi-  the  very  highest  grades  of  paper. 
The.v  are  not  collected  in  quantities  sufficient,  however, 
to  approach  requirements,  and  this,  together  with  the 
question  of  cost  limits  their  use  chiefly  to  combination 
with  wood  pulp. 

Wood  after  all  is  the  cheapest  and  best  material 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  owing  to  its  low 
initial  cost,  ease  of  transportation  and  uniformity  of 
texture.  And  because  wood  is  the  most  economical 
and  widely  distributed  material  and  water  the  cheap- 
est power  with  which  to  drive  the  ponderous  machinery 
necessar.v  to  the  industry,  we  find  the  paper  manufac- 
turer  in   a   sense   a   natural   monopoli.st. 

In  the  silent  wilds  that  lie  near  to  Nature's  heart, 
he  finds  the  food  to  satisfy  the  maw  of  his  giant  re- 
volving wheels,  and  the  streams  that  gain  torrential 
strength  through  the  very  forest  he  denudes,  provide 
his  power.  Spruce  and  hemlock,  fir  and  poplar, 
dragged  from  the  sombre  depths  of  the  wooded  hinter- 
land of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  are  floated  down  the  rivers 
to  the  gangways  of  the  mills  and  form  the  raw  material 
for  a  Canadian  industry  which  is  destined  to  be  of 
almost  colossal  importance. 

Before  1.S60  paper-making  materials,  as  the  industry 
was  conducted  in  America,  did  not  include  the  wood- 
puljis  which  now  constitute  their  largest  proportion. 
In  1S()-1.  JMcssis.  Angus  Logan  and  Company,  of  Mon- 
treal, established  what  they  claim  to  have  been  the 
first  pulp  mill  in  Canada  and  the  second  in  North 
America  at  Windsor  ^lills,  P.  Q.  This  Comi)any,  which 
sidisecpu'iitly  became  the  Canada  Pajier  Company  still 
operates  the  original  plant  and,  so  far  as  1  am  aware, 
this  is  the  oid>-  large  soda-pulp  mill  in  this  country.  In 
IHS;")  the  first  sulphite  mills  were  bnilt  at  Cornwall  and 
Meriitton;  using  the  Hitter-Kclluer  s.\'steiii  which  was 
an  improvement  upon  the  original  invention  of  C.  1). 
Eclviiian.  the  Swetlish  chemist,  who  had  applied  the  pro 
cess  at   his  Hergrik  mill  in   1874. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  ceutiiiy  the  wood  pulp 
industry  has  developed  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  the 
North  American  continent  has  bcome  the  largest  paper 
producing  ari'a  in  the  woild.  Of  the  total  production  of 
Noiway.  Sweden.  Germany  and  America,  chtniiateii  at 
approximately  "),((()(). 000  tons  of  uu'chanical  and  chemi- 
cal wood  pulp  pi'r  annum,  the  I'nite.i  Stales  produc's 
over  -J.OOO.OOO  tons  and  Canada  S.-,0.(J00  tons.  As  the 
bulk  of  the  pulp  made  on  this  contiuent  is  for  home 
consumption,  ami  as  the  use  of  pajier  is,  in  a  sense,  the 
measure  of  a  people's  culture  and  •ducjition.  there  is 
perhajis  no  bettei;  evidence  of  North  Aiiiei;ean  progress 
than  the  facts  concerning  the  development  fd  this  in- 
du.vtry  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

In  Cjinatla  alone,  the  capital  investment  in  pulp  -iprl 
paper  iiiiiinifBctiire  increased  from  about  .ii20.0(HI,()(IO 
to  over  .+(iO.OOO,00(l  during  the  last  deca<le,  an.l  the 
value  of  the  product  from  .•};!». 000.000  to  approximately 
•t^H.OOO.OOO  jier  annum.  The  following  statement  gives 
a  rough  iilea  of  the  present  utilization  of  our  forest 
Wealth  in  the  maniifai'lure  of  wood-imlp. 
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TABLE  I. 
Pulpwood  Manufactured  in  1913. 

Quantity. 
Canada  Aggregated  1.109,034  Cords 

Cords 

P.Q-bec 629.934 

P.  Ontario i-t 

P.  British  Coliunbia ^'*'\(t 

P.  New  Brunswick 53,121 

P.  Nova  Scotia 20,56Z 

Kind. 

Cords 

a,,,.,i..e                                  754,858 

B^l-mFh-  :.■;.■.■.■ 283,292 

Hemlock     4<,360 

Jack  Pine    19'3^^3 

Poplar 4,141 

TABLE  II. 
Pulp  Produced  by  Various  Processes  1913. 

Tons. 

Canada  Aggregate 854,624 

Mechanical 600.216 

Sulphite 183,552 

Sulphate 68,284 

Soda 2,572 

TABLE  III. 

Unmanufactured  Pulpwood  Exported  1913. 

Cords. 

Canada— Total  Cut 2,144.064 

Manufactured 1.109.034 

Exported 1,035,030 

TABLE  IV. 
Manufactured  Wood  Pulp  Exported  1913. 

Tons. 

Canada  Aggregate 298,169 

To  United  States 198,110 

To  Great  Britain 92,916 

To  Japan 7,031 

To  China 112 

The  manufacture  of  newspaper  in  Canada,  requiring 
approximately  75  per  cent  of  mechanical  and  25  per 
cent  chemical  wood  pulp,  amounts  to  over  1,580  ton.s 
per  day,  or  480,000  tons  per  annum.  The  finished  pro- 
duct would  fill  16,000  standard  railway  cars  every  year, 
making  a  train  over  110  miles  long,  and  requires  for  its 
manufacture  600,000  cords  of  wood,  which  if  the  logs 
were  placed  end  to  end,  would  extend  a  distance  of 
more  than  34,000  miles.  Little  does  the  "man-in-the- 
street"  who  buys  his  newspapers  without  a  thought 
realize  that  with  every  single  daily  issue  the  printing 
presses  are  eating  up  almost  two  acres  of  the  primaeval 
Canadian  forest. 

Considerable  significance  attaches  to  the  bald  state- 
ment that  approximately  250,000  acres  is  annually  cut 
over  in  order  that  the  necessary  wood-pulp  may  be  pro- 
duced and  the  question  of  "conservation"  becomes  at 
once  a  live  issue.  Under  a  short-sighted  policy  in  the 
United  States,  of  cutting  all  trees  irrespective  of  size, 
the  penalty  that  follows  such  wanton  destruction  is 
being  felt  in  diminished  timber  resources,  soil  erosion, 
and  barren  agricultural  areas  bordering  one-time 
forests.  It  has  been  authoritatively  stated  that  within 
a  quarter  of  the  century  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of 
New  England  will  all  have  drifted  north  from  the  de- 


vastated woods  of  Maine  to  the  timber  areas  of  Que- 
bec. Our  Canadian  pulp  manufacturers  have  not  been 
blind  to  the  lesson  taught  "across  the  line,"  and  be- 
cause the  pulp  mill  with  its  greater  capital  investment 
and  permanent  buildings  cannot,  like  the  sawmill,  fol- 
low up  its  raw  material,  a  more  conservative  plan  is 
generally  in  evidence.  Where  limits  are  owned  by  a 
compan.y,  no  trees  of  less  than  eifiht  inches  diameter  are 
usually  cut  and  consequently  a  perpetual  supply  is  as- 
sured and  its  holdings  become  a  permanent  investment. 
As  it  takes  white  spruce  only  38  years  to  reach  a  dia- 
meter of  11  inches;  Norway  spruce  40  years,  and  Bal- 
sam fir  60  years,  the  question  of  forest  conservation  is 
not  so  chimerical  an  idea  as  some  have  thought.  A 
hard  and  fast  rule  observed  by  lumbermen  of  all  class- 
es would  help  to  preserve  in  perpetuity  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Canada's  300,000,000  acres  of  forest  domain 
without  occasioning  any  great  hardship  to  present  com- 
mercial  interests. 


Ottawa  Notes 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  December  25. — The  Supreme  Court 
last  week  heard  two  cases  in  which  pulp  and  paper 
companies  were  immediately  concerned  and  reserved 
judgment  in  both.  One  was  the  case  of  Whyte  vs. 
the  National  Paper  Company  and  the  other  was  that 
of  the  Barber-Ellis  Company  vs.  the  Neostyle  Envelope 
Company. 

As  regards  the  first  case  it  appears  that  a  contract 
had  been  made  between  the  parties  whereby  the  ap- 
pellant Whyte,  was  to  receive  a  commission  on  all 
accepted  orders  for  a  supply  of  paper  obtained  by  Irim 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  except  in  Ottawa.  A  con- 
tract through  his  efforts  executed  between  the  National 
Paper  Company  and  the  Buntin-Keid  Company  of 
Toronto  whereby  the  latter  firm  agreed  to  buy  and 
the  former  agreed  to  supply  within  one  year  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  paper  at  a  fixed  price  to  the  extent  of 
at  least  $35,000.  The  National  Paper  Company  ad- 
mitted and  has  paid  into  Court  the  commission  on  what 
was  actually  ordered  and  su])plied  to  the  Buntin-Reid 
Company  but  the  appellant  sued  for  the  balance  of 
the  commission  on  the  whole  $35,000.  The  appellant 
succeeded  at  the  trial,  the  trial  judge  holding  that 
the  Buntin-Reid  contract  constituted  an  "accepted 
order"  as  specified  in  Whyte "s  agreement  with  the 
paper  company.  The  Appellate  Division,  however, 
reversed  this  judgment  on  the  ground  that  to  carry 
out  such  a  contract  the  Buntin-Reid  Company  had  to 
give  orders  and  specifications  from  time  to  time,  and 
these  supplementary  orders  would  be  the  only  "ac- 
cepted orders"  on  which  Whyte  was  entitled  to  com- 
mission. The  case  was  finally  taken,  therefore,  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  has  reserved  judgment. 
•       •       • 

In  the  case  of  Barber-Ellis  vs.  the  Neostyle  Envelope 
Company,  the  Barber-Ellis  Company  of  Brantford 
received  from  the  Envelope  Company  a  license  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  throughout  Canada  of  envelopes 
invented  by  the  latter.  The  envelope  was  of  the  style 
now  much  used,  with  a  hook  to  secure  the  flap  at  one 
end.  The  representations  made  to  the  Barber-Ellis 
Company  when  the  license  was  granted  were,  among, 
others,  that  it  was  safe,  secure  and  secret  and  would 
carry  through  the  mails  two  ounces  for  one  cent.  By 
the  Post  Office  regulations  any  package  to  be  carried 
at  that  rate  must  be  prepared  so  as  to  be  opened  for 
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inspection  and  closed  again  without  injury.  On  the 
patented  envelope  in  question  being  submitted  to  the 
Post  Oftice  authorities  it  was  ruled  that  the  matter 
contained  thei-ein  must  pay  letter  postage.  The  Bar- 
ber-Ellis Company  thereupon  notified  the  envelope 
company  of  this  and  claimed  that  the  license  conti'aet 
should  be  rescinded.  The  respondents  refused  to  con- 
cede this  and  undertook  to  furnish  an  envelope  which 
would  be  within  the  patent  and  would  satisfy  the 
postal  authorities.  They  did  produce  an  envelope 
which  the  authorities  accepted,  but  the  appellants  re- 
fuseii  to  continue  the  contract,  and  an  action  for  dam- 
ages was  brought.  The  trial  judge  held  that  the  modi- 
fied envelope  was  outside  the  terms  of  the  contract 
and  disiiiissed  the  action.  His  judgment  was  reversed 
by  the  Api)ellate  Division,  which  held  that  it  was  with- 
in the  sjH'citicatious  for  the  patent  and  covered  by  the 
contract  The  respondents,  after  the  contract  was  re- 
pudiated, had  gi  anted  another  license  for  part  of  Can- 
ada to  <:n<)tiier  comjiany  and  the  Appellate  Division 
held  tha:  they  had  a  right  to  do  so.  Judgment  was 
reserved  by  the  Supreme  Court. 


Manufacturers  and  employers  of  labor,  including 
lumlierincn  and  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers, 
throughout  the  Ottawa  Valley  have  received  from  the 
Provincial  Workmen's  Compensation  Commission  the 
notifications  of  their  assessment  to  be  paiil  to  the  com- 
mission for  the  insurance  of  their  workingmen  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Workmen's  t'ompensation  Act 
as  passed  by  the  Ontario  Legislature  last  session.  The 
enforcement  of  the  act  will  mean  a  heavy  expense  to 
some  of  the  large  hunber  and  paper  firms  in  Ottawa. 
The  assessment  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth,  for  instance,  is 
nearly  .$25,000.  His  employees  come  under  different 
rates,  the  highest  being  for  those  employeii  on  con- 
struction work,  which  is  fixed  at  2..i  per  cent  of  the 
payroll.  Lumberjacks  are  protected  by  a  2  per  cent 
tax:  sawmill  cmiiioyees  by  l.S  per  cent:  machinists 
and  blacksmiths  by  1.5:  pulp  and  paper  mill  hands  by 
1 .4  and  so  on.  Neither  Jlr.  Booth  nor  other  etnployers 
felt  disposed  to  discuss  the  act  at  present,  stating  that 
they  had  been  repri-sented  at  the  meetings  prior  to  its 
submission  at  which  the  jiros  and  cons  were  dealt  with. 
Practically  every  branch  of  industry  has  formed  a 
safety  a.ssociation,  the  object  of  which  will  l)e  to  mini- 
mize accidents.  Manufacturers  will  also  carry  on  a 
viporous  "safety  first"  campaign,  and  will  instal  every 
known  safeguard  in  their  plants. 

In  the  official  circulars  sent  out  it  is  staled  that  the 
amount  of  the  assessment  is  payable  within  15  days 
from  the  mailing  of  flic  notice,  but  owing  to  the  ex- 
ceptional industi'ial  conditions  now  ((revailing  an  op- 
tion of  paying  half  the  amount  now  and  the  remain- 
ing half  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6Va  per  cent  [ler 
annum  on  June  TO,  liMS,  is  given. 
•       •       • 

Pulp  ami  pajier  companies  holding  provincial  char- 
ters have,  since  the  publication  of  the  decision  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  .lolin  Deere  Plow  Company  case 
vs.  itritish  Columbia,  been  making  haste  to  apply  to 
the  Secretary  of  State's  Department  at  Ottawa  for  re- 
incorporation with  Dominion  powers.  A  large  num- 
ber of  such  applications  have  alrearly  bi'en  received, 
but  the  ap|>lic!ints  are  in  every  case  being  inslnicten 
that  they  must  seek  new  incorporation  from  the  Do- 
minion, the  oM  [)rovineial  charter  being  cancelled, 
while  the  firm  retains  if«  old  name.  This  is  being  done 
to  avoid  duplication  of  charters. 


The  Secretary  of  State's  Department  at  Ottawa  has 
granted  permission  to  the  Chaleur  Pulp   and   Lumber 
Company,  Limited,  to  change  its  name  to  the  Casea- 
pedia  Pulp  ami  Lumber  Company,  Limited. 
*       •       * 

ilr.  John  I\.  IJooth,  Ottawa's  well  known  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturer,  last  week  opened  the  new  wing 
which  he  has  built  for  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  this  citv 
at  a  cost  of  .$125,000.  Mr.  Booth  has  been  a  member 
of  file  governing  board  of  the  institution  for  many 
years  and  his  latest  gift  crowns  many  benefactions. 
The  new  wing  is  modern  in  every  particular,  Mr. 
John  Lumsden,  another  Ottawa  lumberman,  having 
also  contributed  to  it,  fitting  up  the  women's  ward. 
H.K.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  presided  at  the  open- 
ing ceremony  at  which  Mr.  Booth  made  a  short  ad- 
dress. 


Arundo  Donax  Cane  as  a  Paper 
Making  Fibre 

By    J  A  M  E  S    B  E  V  E  R  ID  G  E  . 

(Written  Specially  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

The  Arundo  Donax  Cane  is  a  luitive  of  South  Africa, 
and  grows  in  that  comitry  in  abundant  ipiantity.  For 
nuniy  years  if  has  been  consideied  a  suitable '  source 
of  i>ai)er  pulp,  owing  to  its  rapid  growth,  the  purity 
and  (luality  of  fibre  it  yields,  and  its  easy  reduction  to 
pul|)  by  any  of  the  well  known  chemicarnu-fhods :  that 
is  by  cither  the  sulphite  or  soda  ])rocc.sses.  The  cane 
grows  in  swampy  |)laces  and  in  a  season  is  said  to  at- 
tain a  height  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  a 
diameter  of  from  one  to  oiu'  and  a  half  inches.  When 
mature  or  ripe  it  assunu's  a  |)ale  golden  yellow  color, 
with  a  clean  glo.ssy  surface,  the  outer  cuticle,  like  all 
canes  and  straws  being  of  a  siliceous  nature.  It  is 
exceptioimlly  hard  and  brittle  when  ripe,  and  difficult 
to  handle  unless  crushed  between  heavy  rollers  prior  to 
its  attaining  full  maturity  and  immediately  after  be- 
ing cut. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  shipment  of  Arunda  Donax 
was  subjected  by  the  writer  to  small  and  large  scale 
trials  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  paper  making  ipiali- 
ties  of  its  fibre:  the  small  scab-  expeiiments  being  made 
to  ascertain  the  yield  of  (il)re  by  liotli  the  sulphite  and 
soda  methods. 

First :  The  chopped  cane  which  contained  9.2  per  cent 
of  water  (ilried  at  100  deg.  C.)  was  subjected  to  treat- 
ment with  bisul|>hite  of  magnesia  containing  3.47  per 
cent  total  SO,  of  which  .'ifi  per  ci'Ut  existed  in  the  free 
or  combined  stati'.  The  cam'  and  bisulphite  litpior  were 
placed  in  a  covered  cylindrical  leadiMi  dish  and  the 
whole  suspended  by  a  stout  copper  wire  inside  the  up- 
per part  of  a  sulphite  wood  pulp  digester  in  order  that 
that  cooking  [iroeess  in  respect  to  temperature,  etc., 
miirht  lie  carried  ttut  as  nearly  as  possible  coincident 
with  the  contents  of  the  large  digester  itself.  In  this 
way  the  cmifents  of  the  leaden  dish  were  subjected  to 
substantially  the  same  tn-atment  as  wood  and  was  not 
influenced  by  violent  flucluatimis  usual  to  small  scale 
'li(;ester  experiments  with  the  sulphite  process.  The 
proportion  of  bisulphite  of  magnesia  liipior  to  cane 
was  in  sliirht  excess  of  that  iictually  reipiiri'd  for  ob- 
vious re;isons.  This,  however,  accoiding  to  the  writer's 
experience  has  little  influence  on  the  .vield  of  fibre. 
—  200  grammeN  of  cane  were  operated  on  at  one  tinn- — 
and  the  average  yii'bl  obtained  was  ei|uivalent  to  112. 2 
per  cent  of  air  dry  fibre  (containing  10  jier  cent  uiois- 
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ture)  oil  the  air  dry  cane  (9.2  per  cent  moisture).  The 
pulp  obtained  was  long,  soft  and  silky  in  character, 
slightly  brownish  in  color,  but  bleached  to  a  pure  white 
with  ]b.4  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  bleaching  powder 
(35  per  cent  available  chlorine). 

There  were  no  difficulties  encountered  in  convert- 
ing the  cane  into  pulp  on  the  large  scale  of  the  siilphite 
process,  the  conditions  of  "cooking"'  being  carried  on 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  that  for  spruce  wood  with 
the  exception  that  the  bisulphite  liquor  contained  a  to- 
tal of  3.74  per  cent  SO,,  of  which  66  per  cent  existed 
in  the  free  state,  and  tlie  base  used  was  magnesia  not 
lime.  A  moderate  excess  of  bisulphite  liquor  as  used 
in  the  small  scale  experiments  above  mentioned  was 
avoided  and  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  tibre  produced 
no  appreciable  difference  could  be  observed  between 
this  and  that  from  the  small  scale  trials.  The  bleached 
fibre  was  mixed  with  sul))hite  wood  pulps  and  used  for 
the  production  of  high  grade  printing  papers.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  sulphite  fibre  obtaiued  was  long 
and  pliable  and  possessed  of  good  felting  properties. 

Second:  The  raw  cane  treated  by  the  caustic  soda 
process  yielded  somewhat  similar  results.  A  series 
of  experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
necessary  amount  of  caustic,  expressed  in  terms  of 
NaoO,  requii-ed  to  reduce  the  cane  to  a  satisfactory 
pulp,  that  is  to  say  a  pulp  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  high  grade  papers  and  sufficiently  well  boiled  to 
bleach  to  a  high  color  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
chlorine.  It  was  found  that  the  cane  remained  hard 
when  digested  for  41/0  hours  at  90  lbs.  pressure  above 
atmosphere  (which  corresponds  to  a  temperature  of 
331  deg.  Centigrade),  with  81/2  pounds  Na,0  in  the 
form  of  caustic  per  100  pounds  of  cane.  This  proportion 
of  soda  was  quite  inadequate  to  reduce  the  plant  to 
pulp.  A  second  trial  in  which  the  proportion  of  soda 
was  increased  to  13.1  parts  Na,0  to  100  parts  cane, 
whilst  the  pressure  of  90  lbs.  per  square  inch  was 
maintained  for  5  hours  instead  of  41/2,  yielded  better 
results.  The  fibre,  nevertheless,  remained  harsh  and 
wiry  to  the  touch  and  bleached  with  great  difficulty. 
Yield  34.45  per  cent  air  dry  fibre  (10  per  cent  mois- 
ture) on  100  parts  air  dry  cane  (9.2  per  cent  mois- 
ture). A  third  trial,  in  which  the  alkali  was  increas- 
ed to  24.1  parts  Na„0  in  the  form  of  caustic  to  100 
parts  of  cane,  digested  under  a  pressure  of  90  lbs. 
above  atmosphere  for  five  hours  yielded  a  fibre  satis- 
factory in  every  way.  Yield  33.1  per  cent  air  dry  un- 
bleached pulp  (19  per  cent  moisture)  on  100  cane  (9.2 
per  cent  moisture).  This  pulp  bleached  with  13.6  per 
cent  powder  (35  per  cent  available  chlorine). 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  from  these  experimental 
trials  were  that  the  Arundo  Donas  reed  or  cane  yields 
are  entirely  satisfactory  paper  making  fibre  when  eon- 
verted  into  pulp  by  either  the  sulphite  or  caustic  soda 
methods  of  manufacture,  but  of  the  two,  the  sulphite  is 
preferable  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  The  propor- 
tion of  soda  required  in  the  alkali  treatment  is  nearly 
twice  that  needed  for  esparto  grass  or  straw  and  is 
more  than  that  required  for  bamboo — a  fact  which 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  extractive 
matter  in  the  Arundo  Donax.  The  fibre  as  a  paper 
making  material  ranks  higher,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writei",  than  either  megass  (crushed  sugar  cane)  or 
bamboo.  It  contains  less  intercellular  (non-fibrous) 
matter  than  either  of  these  two  and  in  point  of  purity 
— although  not  of  strength — resembles  the  pulp  obtain- 
ed from  woods  of  the  pine  family. 


A  Review  of  the  Year  in  the 
U.S.    Paper  Trade 

(Specially  Written  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 

A  price  and  demand  curve  of  the  paper  industry  of 
this  country  during  the  past  year  would  look  something 
like  the  cross-section  of  a  tower  on  a  graduall.y  sloping 
hill.  Starting  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  going 
down  at  a  rather  slow  gait,  one  would  reach  the  tower 
about  half  way  to  the  base.  An  elevator  travelling 
at  rather  high  speed  would  bring  one  to  the  top  and 
then  a  high  speed  car  would  be  the  conveyance  across 
the  floor.  The  far  wall  of  the  tower  is  reached,  the 
explorer  stops  to  take  a  considerable  rest  before  mak- 
ing the  slow  and  distasteful  descent.  The  bottom  of  the 
tower  arrived  at,  one  begins  a  slow  walk  down  the 
very  gradual  grade. 

In  the  case  of  paper  and  pulp,  the  year  1914  began 
with  a  volume  of  optimism  and  hope  for  good  bus- 
iness and  high  prices.  Newsprint  contracts  were 
closed  at  favorable  prices.  In  February  the  demand 
for  all  grades  of  paper  fell  off  and  prices  moved  down- 
ward. March  was  a  poor  month,  except  for  news 
which  was  drawn  on  heavily  on  account  of  the  Mexi- 
can war  scare.  The  following  months  were  charac- 
terized by  a  practical  state  of  demoralization  espec- 
ially in  tissue  and  wrapping.  Book  maintained  a  fair 
demand  and  firm  prices. 

Pulp  and  paper  stock  moved  normally  on  contract 
during  the  first  two  or  three  months.  Then  the  mills 
began  to  make  requests  for  the  suspension  of  ship- 
ments indefinitely.  A  good  deal  of  raw  material  ac- 
cumulated and  prices  went  down.  Impoi'ters  were  in 
many  instances  moving  their  supplies  at  a  loss.  By 
July  the  market  became  attractive  because  of  its  de- 
plorable weakness.  The  mills  bought  stock  at  their 
own  prices  and  rejected  large  quantities  of  rags  and 
bagging.  It  was  reported  that  some  of  the  packers 
were  actually  shipping  mixed  pa])ers  to  board  mills 
on  consignment  to  be  paid  at  whatever  price  the  mill 
wished. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  conditions  without  pre- 
cedent arose.  All  Europe  was  at  war  and  there  was  a 
complete  tieup  in  international  shipping.  The  trade 
did  not  seem  to  be  prepared  for  such  a  climax.  Busi- 
ness was  very  poor  at  the  time  this  event  occurred. 
Fromretailer  to  raw  material  dealer  there  was  a  concert- 
ed eft'ort  to  cover  supplies.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
pulp  had  not  arrived  as  the  importers  had  placed  or- 
ders to  stop  shipments  for  a  time  in  some  cases.  Sky- 
rocket prices  followed.  The  mills  bought  heavily  of 
all  kinds  of  raw  material,  but  they  only  took  orders 
for  immediate  shipment  and  suspended  all  contracts. 

In  the  course  of  about  six  weeks  the  consumer  began 
to  realize  that  he  had  stocked  up  a  lot  of  paper  for 
which  he  had  not  immediate  use.  This  was  done  at 
the  advice  of  many  jobbers.  Meanwhile  the  jobbers 
continued  to  cover  wherever  they  could.  There  was  ac- 
tivity at  the  mills  and  the  purchases  of  stock  continued. 
When  the  price  of  pulp  was  regarded  as  too  high  then 
the  mills  sought  substitutes  in  the  way  of  paper  stock. 
Prices  went  to  an  unusually  high  level.  Pulp  impor- 
ters who  had  been  losing  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
$2  a  ton  on  their  stocks  cleared  about  $10  a  ton. 

By  the  first  of  October  the  jobbers  found  that  busi- 
ness was  not  coming  to  them  and  that  they  had  rather 
large  stocks  on  hand  for  which  they  had  paid  high 
prices.  Mills  could  not  get  the  orders  they  solicited 
and  gradually  operations  dropped  off  to  a  percentage 
ranging  from  fifty  to  eighty-five  per  cent. 
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Heavy  cargoes  of  pulp,  rags  and  paper  stock  went  to 
the  mills  and  there  was  no  use  for  the  merchandise. 
The  shippers  during  the  boom  had  carefully  protected 
themselves  by  selling  all  goods  "as  is"  and  thus  throw- 
ing aside  all  possibility  of  claims  from  purchasers 
as  to  ciuality.  The  close  of  the  year  is  marked  by  a 
large  stock  on  hand  at  mills  and  in  the  warerooms 
of  the  jobbing  trade,  with  a  poor  demand  and  weak 
l)rices  for  everything.  It  was  the  remark  of  one  of 
tlie  leading  dealers  in  paper  mill  supplies  that  mills 
could  now  pick  up  a  lot  of  good  stock  at  very  low 
values. 

Pulp  prices  on  contract  over  the  ensuing  year  may 
be  made  at  verj-  small  advances  over  the  quotations  of 
a  year  ago.  Rag  and  bagging  contracts  are  possible 
to  be  made  at  remarkably  low  values  with  the  ex- 
ception of  linens,  wool  tares  and  flax  which  are  very 
scarce.  ^lanila  rope  was  sensationally  high  during 
the  boom  when  the  price  bordered  on  five  cents  a 
]ioiuid.  It  is  now  practically  at  normal.  '2.7.")c  per 
pound. 

The  one  market  that  maintained  a  firm  and  lu'althy 
tone  since  tile  war  began  is  that  of  gi'ound  wood.  Dur- 
ing the  spring,  business  was  poor  with  the  newsprint 
mills  and  other  consumers  of  ground  wood,  and  large 
])iles  accumulated  at  the  grinding  centres.  An  excep- 
tionally dry  summer  created  a  big  demand  for  ground 
wood.     Then  came  a  disastrous  fire  which  destroved 


10,000  tons.  The  increase  in  the  demand  for  news 
on  contract  during  August,  when  contract  eon.sumption 
advanced  as  much  as  forty  per  cent,  led  to  a  heavy  de- 
mand for  tliis  pulp.  Prices  went  up  from  about  $13 
to  $15  a  ton  at  tlie  mill  to  nearly  $18  with  a  sharp 
upward  tendency  at  the  end  of  the  year,  despite  the 
poor  demand. 

The  newsprint  and  wrapping  situation  was  mater- 
ialh'  changed  diu-ing  the  year  owing  to  the  free  entry 
of  these  items  under  the  new  tariff  law.  The  prices 
at  which  contracts  for  delivery  over  the  past  j^ear  were 
rather  low.  While  there  have  been  very  few  renewals 
as  yet,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  pi-ices  for 
1915  delivery  will  be  a  little  higher  than  those  of 
last  year.  How  much  higher,  is  a  matter  of  pure  con- 
jecture, although  those  which  have  come  up  show  an 
advance  of  about  $1.50  to  $2.00  a  ton. 

With  entirely  new  conditions  surrounding  the  busi- 
ness world  of  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of 
1915,  most  people  are  very  optimistic  as  to  the  fut- 
ure. There  was  a  large  volume  of  healthy  business 
legislation  iu  the  course  of  the  last  year.  The  one 
thing  in  which  the  business  Avorld  places  most  con- 
fidence is  the  advance  in  freight  rates  given  to  the 
railroads  at  the  close  of  the  year.  This  it  is  said  will 
put  the  iudustiial  world  on  its  feet  by  the  reopening  of 
tlic  steel  mills  and  giving  employment  to  hiuulreds 
of  thousands  now  idle. 


WHO'S    WHO    IN    THE    CANADIAN    PULP    AND 

PAPER    INDUSTRY. 


JOHN     F.     ELLIS 
.Managing  Director,  Barber-Ellis,  Limited 


"At  Buckingham  Palace  1  was  i)resented  to  King 
I'Mwai'rl  and  I  told  him  tliat  1  always  celebrated  his 
birthday — N'oveitd)cr  9.  His  Majesty  inquired  how  I 
ha])|)i'n<'d  to  do  that,  and  I  informed  him  that  it  was 
my  birtliday  also.  Then  the  King  becaiiie  nnich  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  of  our  respective  ages  and  I  said 
"Your  Majesty,  you  look  .several  years  j'ounger  than 
you  really  are." 

'Thank  you,"  whh  the  royal  rejily.  that  is  what  they 
all  tell  ine  and  allow  nu!  to  extend  the  same  eompli- 
irient  to  you." 

The  .speaker  was  John  F.  Ellis,  Managing  Director 
and  Treasurer  of  the  firm  of  Barlier-Ellis,  Limited, 
Torontf»,  and  he  was  addressing  a  gathering  at  the 
National  Cliih,  after  returning  honn-  from  Liiii<lon, 
Kngland,  in  I'iOfi  where  he  had  attende<j  the  Sixth  Im- 
perial Traile  Congress  of  the  Empire  as  one  of  the  ('nna- 
dian  rjejegateH.  In  narrating  sonir-  of  the  jiroecedings 
of  tliat  important  assenilily,  Mr.  Ellis  ref<rred  to  the 
fact  lliat  several  representatives,  of  whom  he  had  the 
honor  r»f  lii-ing  one.  liatl  been  eoiiimanded  to  attend 
a  reception  given  l>y  the  then  reigning  numarch. 
Kflward  the  Peacemaker;  and  inr-iflentally  he  made  the 
above  reference,  for,  although  not  so  ol<l  as  His  Maj- 
esty was,  Mr.  Ellis  enjoyed  the  |>roud  distinction  of 
being  born  on  the  late  King's  Birthday. 

After  the  club  dinner  was  over  a  Hoberiiiin<led 
Scotch  member  a[)j>roaehcd  Mr.  Ellis  and  timidly  in- 


quired, "Keally,  Mr.  Ellis,  did  you  talk  to  the  King 
in   that  strain?" 

"Well!  what  if  I  did,"  he  ventured,  "was  it  not  all 
right?"  "Weel!  I  diuua  ken"  was  the  reply,  accom- 
l>anied  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Then  ]\Ir.  Ellis 
had  to  explain  that  he  was  only  indulging  in  a  bit  of 
[tleasantry  and  that  neither  he  nor  his  remarks  were 
to  be  taken  on  all  occasions  too  seriously. 

Herein  lies  a  salient  featiu'c  of  the  character  of  John 
F.  Ellis,  whose  geniality  and  good  nature  are  pro- 
verbial. He  is  one  of  Toronto's  most  progressive  and 
pidilie-spirited  citizens  and.  in  his  huig  and  active 
I'onnecticui  of  over  forty  yi'ars  in  the  paper  traile.  has 
made  his  own  name  and  that  of  liis  firm  honored  and 
respected  from  coast  to  coast.  He  began  as  a  pajter 
sabsman.  later  the  firm  with  wliicli  he  was  engaged 
as  aeeounlant  got  into  financial  difficulties,  and  among 
the  heaviest  creditors  were  the  Barbers,  of  (ieorge- 
town.  This  was  away  l>ai'k  in  l.sTti  and  among  the  men 
who  usi'd  to  call  frerpiently  at  the  warehouse  to  dispose 
of  his  liiH's  was  John  K.  Barber,  who  today  is  con- 
tinuously referred  to  as  the  dean  of  the  pajfcr  frater- 
nity in  Canada,  although  retiring  from  business  a 
little  over  two  years  ago,  after  over  half  a  century 
in  the  trade.  Mr.  Barber  and  .Mr.  KIlis  had  become 
warm  friends  and  the  former  inquired  of  the  latter 
how  he  would  like  to  go  into  liusiness.  Mr.  Ellis  re- 
[ilied  that  he  would  be  very  pleased  to  do  so  if  he 
could    secure   the   tieeessarv   bRcking.      This   was   soon 
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arranged  and  an  offer  made  for  the  stock,  which  was 
aecei)ted.  Thus  the  firm  of  Barber  and  Ellis  was 
lauuulied  and  has  continued  ever  since,  being  formed 
into  an  incor])orated  company  some  years  later. 

In  tile  j)artnership,  which  has  existed  since  June 
1,  ISTti,  with  Mr.  Barber,  there  has  never  been  a  hitch 
or  an  uni)leasant  word.  Mr.  Barber  has  for  many  years 
had  little  to  do  with  the  business,  retaining  only  the 
presidency  of  the  company.  The  place  of  business  was 
at  53  Yonge  Street  and  they  were  the  only  manu- 
facturers of  envelopes  at  that  time  in  Toronto.  They 
were  also  large  importers  of  book  papers  from  Eng- 
land, and  later  secured  supplies  in  this  line  from 
the  United  States,  being  the  first  house  to  bring  these 
goods  from  across  the  border.  About  1880  book,  bond, 
writing  and  ledger  papers  began  to  be  nmde  in  Canada 
by  the  Toronto  Paper  Mauufactm-ing  Company,  who 
established  a  jilant  at  Cornwall  in  which  Mr.  Barber 
as  one  of  the  founders  was  largely  interested. 


Gradually  Auu^riuan  importations  were  supplanted 
by  papers  made  in  Canada.  Owing  to  expansion 
of  business  Barber  and  Ellis  had  to  secure  larger  pre- 
mises and  they  removed  to  the  corner  of  Jordan 
Melinda  Streets,  where  they  remained  four  or  five 
years.  They  then  went  into  a  building  of  their  o^vn  on 
Bay  Street,  which  was  five  storeys  high  and  in  dimen- 
sions, 100  X  80  feet  affording  them  about  forty  thou- 
sand square  feet  for  warehouse  and  inaiuifacturing 
purposes. 

Along  eamo  the  big  fire  of  1904  and  cleaned  them 
out  entirely,  their  loss  being  about  .$12.5,000  which  was 
only  partially  covered  by  insurance.  The  vault  was 
found  ineffective  and  all  the  papers  and  accounts 
of  the  firm  went  up  in  smoke.     Here  was  a  serious 


predicament,  many  firms  owing  the  house  large 
amounts  and  of  the  various  sums  they  had  no  records, 
but  Mr.  Ellis  was  not  a  man  to  let  the  outside  world 
know  this  fact.  He  sat  down  and  drafted  out  a  blank 
form  which  he  sent  out  to  the  customers  with  a  cour- 
teous request  that  they  sign  and  return  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  form  read  something  like  this,  "As  you 
are  well  aware  out  warehouse  has  been  wiped  out  by 
fire  and  it  is  advisable  in  the  resumption  of  our  busi- 
ness and  to  materiall.y  assist  us  in  straightening  out 
matters,  that  you  kindly  confirm  the  amount  of  your 
indebtedness  to  us  and  sign  the  accompanying  form 
at  your  earliest  convenience.  Allow  us  to  express  our 
deep  appreciation  of  past  favors  and  to  assure  you 
that  in  a  few  days  we  will  be  able  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness as  usual."  The  response  was  prompt  and  gen- 
eral, only  two  debtors  failing  to  send  back  the  certified 
statements. 

But  that  was  not  all.  The  morning  after  the  disaster 
everybody  was  scurrying  around  for  new  quarters 
which  were  at  a  premium.  Before  going  down  town 
ilr.  Ellis  secured  the  Granite  rink  for  the  summer 
months  and  thus  had  new  premises  before  the  conflag- 
ration was  extinguished.  Then  when  winter  was  ap- 
proaching, he  moved  the  business  into  an  unused  church 
on  Alexander  Street.  The  next  spring  Barber-Ellis 
came  down  to  York  Street  where  they  found  a  suit- 
able location  for  warehousing  and  storage.  For  manu- 
facturing purposes  a  factory  in  Brantford  was  bought, 
Mr.  Ellis  already  being  interested  in  the  Brantford 
Box  Company  in  that  city.  Disposing  of  this  busi- 
ness to  the  Barber-Ellis  Company,  the  two  were  merged 
and  three  years  ago  a  fine,  large  new  factory,  well 
equipped  and  excellently  appointed,  was  erected,  with 
a  capacity  of  a  million  and  a  half  envelopes  a  day. 
The  making  of  boxes,  papetries,  printing  and  emboss- 
ing are  also  conducted  on  a  large  scale  and  all  lines 
now  used  in  the  production  of  these  goods  are  either 
made  in  Canada  or  imported  from  England.  Later 
their  Toronto  quarters  were  removed  to  71  v^'ellington 
Street  West  where  a  heavy  stock  is  carried  and  a  wide 
Inisiness  done  in  book,  bond,  writing  and  ledger  papers 
as  well  as  envelopes,  papetries,  tablets,  etc.  Seven 
\'ears  ago  business  grew  so  extensively  in  the  West 
that  a  warehouse  was  opened  in  Winnij^eg,  of  which 
^Ir.  Wallace  Murphy  is  manager  and  from  that  point 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  are  looked  after.  Over 
two  years  ago  expansion  became  necessary  and  a 
branch  was  established  in  Vancouver  where  a  repre- 
sentative stock  is  carried  under  the  .joint  manage- 
ment of  Garfield  and  Lome  Graham.  Last  year  Cal- 
gary was  selected  as  another  point  in  the  West  and 
the  firm  of  Barber,  Ellis.  Davis,  Limited,  formed,  of 
which  W.  R.  Davis,  a  paper  man  of  long  experience 
is   in   charge,   this   being   a   subsidiary   company. 

In  connection  with  the  business  twelve  travellers 
are  employed  covering  the  Dominion  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Ellis  has  three  sons  as- 
sociated with  him,  P.  M.  and  C.  G.  looking  after  the 
manufacturing  in  Brantford,  where  sixty  thoiisand 
s(|uare  feet  of  floor  space  is  used  while  another  son, 
E.  H.  is  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  companj' 
in  Toronto. 

It  may  be  here  remai'kcd  that  3Ir.  Ellis,  who  is  now 
in  his  seventieth  year  intends  taking  things  a  little 
easier  after  his  long  and  strenuous  career  in  the 
trade,  and  the  buying  and  selling  ends  having  become 
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so  heavy,  his  eldest  son  F.  il.  is  removing  from' 
Brantford  to  assist  him  in  the  management  and  assume 
part  of  the  onerous  executive  work,  while  C.  G.  Ellis 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  plant  in  the  Telephone  City. 

Barber-Ellis.  Limited  buy  a  large  portion  of  the 
output  of  many  Canadian  and  Old  Country  mills, 
which  lines  of  jiajier  are  used,  not  only  in  connection 
with  their  extensive  wholesale  business,  but  in  the 
making  of  envelopes,  tablets,  pajietries,  etc.  Some 
idea  of  the  enormity  of  their  output  may  be  gauged 
from  the  fact,  that  in  their  Brantford  factory,  over 
three  hundred  million  envelopes  were  turned  out  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

Outside  of  business  ilr.  Ellis  has  devoted  time  and 
attention  to  many  impo»'tant  projects  and  public 
spirited  undertakings,  and  during  his  tenure  of  office 
all  these  organizations  and  movements  have  been  im- 
bued with  new  life  and  energy.  A  member  of  the 
Canadian  ^lanufactui-ers"  Association,  when  its  vitality 
was  at  a  rather  low  ebb.  he  was  elected  president  a 
few  years  ago.  On  his  inception  the  membership  was 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  when  he  retired  it 
had  grown  to  over  a  thousand.  A  i)ast  president  of 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  he  has  long 
been  an  influential  factor,  he  was  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  great  Imperial  Trade  Congress  in  London.  Eng- 
land, in  1S!)6.  and  l>a<l  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  mov- 
ing the  resolution  in  favor  of  penny  postage  through- 
out the  British  Empire,  which  was  ushered  in  a  year 
or  two  latt-r.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  Commercial 
Travi'lers  Association,  a  former  jiresideut  of  the  Nat- 
ional Club  and  one  of  the  honorary  governors  of  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital  he  has  also  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  charital)le  and  philantrophic  endeavors.  In 
a  word,  the  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  his  work 
are  the  best  evidences  of  his  worth  as  a  citizen  and  of 
his  sound  judgment  and  administrative  capacity  in  all 
business  affairs. 


Talc  in   Paper-Making 

Sugar  papers  treated  with  talc  give  from  60  to  80 
per  cent.  ash.  so  that  talc  is  preferable  to  kaolin.  Talc 
also  covers  better  and  is  more  economical  than  blanc 
fixe. 

Mill-P'inished  Papers. — Provided  the  raw  maffrial 
has  bfi-n  well  iire[)aii'd  and  sufficiently  sized,  talc  has 
always  given  good  results  on  mill-finished  papers. 

Color«'d  Papers.- — The  shade  of  colored  papers  pre- 
jiared  with  talc  is  niorr-  pronouni-ed  and  the  glazing 
better  than  those  treated  with  other  minerals. 

^rVall  Pajicrs. — Tale  entirely  prevents  transparency 
when  a  m-w  wall  |(ai>er  is  placed  ovtT  an  old  one. 

IF'Iiographic  Papers. — Talc  is  not  only  employed  as  an 
afldition  in  the  pulp,  but  also  to  give  photographic 
{>apers  a  s[iecial  surface. 

Paper  for  Poly-Coi)ics. — Talc  is  very  useful  as  a 
raw  maf<Tial.  So  far  it  has  not  been  tried  for  re 
copying  paf»crs.  but  it  facilitates  the  binding  of  duplex 
papers. 

IIectogra[)hie  Papers. — The  employment  of  talc  is 
very  advantageous  in  these  qualities. 

Impregnated  Papers. — As  talc  nsists  the  effect  of 
air  and  moisture,  it  can  be  advantageously  employed 
for  papers  used  for  preserving  purposes.     Talc  added 


to  salicylic  acid  is  a  good  preservative.    It  is  also  use- 
ful in  the  production  of  rain-proof  pasteboards. 

Grease-Proof  Papers.— In  certain  mills  talc  is  iised 
in  the  production  of  these  papers.  The  quantity  of 
the  loading  depends  on  the  thickness  and  the  purpose 
for  which  the  paper  is  to  be  employed. 

Crepe  Papers.— The  addition  of  a  little  tale  to  these 
papers  imparts  a  suppleness,  but  it  must  not  be  used 
for  Chinese   fibre   papers. 

Tissue  Papers.— Talc  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
preparation  of  silk  papers  made  from  wood  pulp  to  re- 
place the  thin  rag  papers,  as  it  is  the  only  mineral  that 
helps  to  iM-oduce  the  ap])earance  of  a  rag  paper.  It 
diminishes  the  silky  appearance,  and  increases  the 
opacity. 

Thick  Papers.— For  certain  paste  boards  and  thick 
papers  tale  is  useful  as  it  imparts  moist-resisting  pro- 
perties. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  highly- 
glazed  papers. 

Paste  Boai-ds.— Talc  gives  the  paste  board  a  certain 
strength,  and  prevents  it  from  breaking  when  being 
cut.  Talc  is  therefore  a  useful  addition  in  the  manu- 
facture of  playing  cards.  It  can  be  used  for  most 
knids  of  paste  boards.  Added  in  proper  quantities 
to  the  beaters,  it  imparts  a  special  surface  and  advan- 
tageously influences  the  coloring.  In  certain  cases 
talc  can  replace  asbestos  for  packing  steam  joints. 
Jlixed  with  sulphite,  a  paste  board  can  be  made  which 
can  be  used  for  boiler  joints.  The  pulp  so  prepared 
is  practically  indestructible,  whereas  pasteboard  made 
without  talc  re<iuires  to  be  replaced  at  each  boiling. 
Talc  prepared  paste  board  has  also  been  used  to  re- 
place the  rubber  parts  of  a  hydraulic  press  with  most 
satisfactory  results. 

Papier-Mache.— Different  trials  made  with  talc  have 
given  good  results  in  the  making  of  papier  mache. 
This  specially  applies  to  papers  used  for  cartridge 
tubes  and  reccjitacli's  of  all  kinds. 

Influence  of  TaJc  in  Manufactured  Paper. 

Finishing  and  Coloring.— Papers  and  paste  boards 
containing  talc  acquire  a  very  high  surface.  Printing 
papers  made  from  a  mixture  of  80  per  cent  fresh  me- 
chanical pulp  and  20  per  cent  wood  pulp  can  be  sized 
with  talc  bound  with  about  I4  per  cent  potato  starch, 
aft.-r  the  jiiilp  has  ben  inadi'  mordant  with  sulphate  of 
alumina.  This  treatment  fulfils  all  conditions  required 
for  a  good  sizing  of  newspaper  paper  of  average  weight 
whilst  a  great  economy  of  rosin  and  alum  is  effected. 

.Mini-ral  Loadings.— For  jiapers  requiring  a  good  siz- 
ing it  is  grncrally  advisable  to  add  talc  after  the  sizing 
has  taken  place.  tJood  writings  have  been  obtained, 
however,  by  adding  first  in  the  beatr^r  the  solution  of 
sul[thafe  of  alumina,  then  the  talc,  and  finallv,  just  be- 
fore emptying,  the  cold-sizing  milk.  The  loading  waste 
is  generally  less  if  the  talc  is  added  before  the  size. 

Whiteness.  —An  addition  of  talc  imparts  a  whiteness 
to  raw  sulphite  pulp  or  lii:litly  bleached  fibrous  matter, 
erjiinl  to  that  of  highly  white  pulps. 

Flatness.— Talc  gives  a  perfect  flatn.'ss  to  paper 
which  no  other  mineral  enables  it  to  obtain.  It  pre- 
vents the  paper  from  shrinking  after  the  damping  and 
iliiring  the  calendering. 

I'se  of  Blocks. — As  alreay  stated,  talc  is  the  best 
means  of  protection  against  the  presence  of  dust  in 
papers  made  from  cylinder  nuichines.  It  is  only  thus 
that  lithdirraphic  papers  can  be  produced  which  will 
not  daniiitre  the  surfaee  of  hloeks 
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Tale  as  a  Substitute  for  Rosin.— It  has  been  gener- 
ally admitted  tliat  Americans  were  the  only  manufac- 
turers able  to  produce  news  paper  without  rosin,  as 
the  pulp  thev  employed  contained  natural  colloidal  ro- 
sin, so  that  the  only  additions  they  required  was  asbes- 
tos or  talc.  Papers  free  from  mechanical  pulp,  not 
sized,  have  been  very  successfully  produced  in  Euro- 
pean mills,  however,  for  the  production  of  the  most 
finished  printings,  and  especially  the  famous  Oxford 
paper. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  this  manufacture  resides 
in  the  employment  of  minerals,  of  which  talc  is  the 
chief,  for  the"  following  reasons :  The  more  the  surface 
is  able  to  absorb  color  the  less  ink  and  coloring  impreg- 
nants  (such  as  turpentine)  are  required,  and  less  pres- 
sure is  needed  at  the  moment  of  receiving  the  color; 
talc  is  the  finest  distributor,  and  adheres  equally  to  the 
small  fibres  and  prevents  irregularities  of  the  surface 
of  the  paper.  When  tlie  printing  is  done  properly,  the 
finest  lines  appear  neatly  on  the  paper.  In  these  con- 
ditions high-priced  rosins  can  be  totally  or  partly  dis- 
pensed with,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pulp. 

Talc  prevents  colors  from  appearing  in  transparency 
when  printed  on  thin  Oxford  papers. 

Employment  of  Talc  in  Scandinavia. 

In  an  important  Scandinavian  mill,  where  Chinese 
and  Japanese  absorbent  paper  is  made  with  Styrian 
talc,  a  test  revealed  that  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
talc  remained  in  the  paper.  The  results  were  obtained 
withoiit  the   addition   of  potato  starch. 

The  papers  containing  tale  commanded  a  price  al- 
most equal  to  that  of  very  high  quality  paper.  They 
were  suitable  for  pen  and  brush  writing,  and  their 
whiteness  and  purity  and  entire  absence  of  sand 
brought  them  into  favor  and  created  a  demand.  They 
were  also  easily  woi'ked  on  the  machine,  and  the  sheet 
did  not  adhere  to  the  presses  as  when  potato  starch 
was  used.  Moreover,  the  felts  and  wire  did  not  get 
dirty  so  quickly  as  when  potato  starch  was  used,  and 
the  life  of  the  felts  and  wires  was  longer,  and  de- 
preciation confsiderably  lessened. 

The  greasiness  of  talc  enables  it  to  be  absoi'bed  at  a 
higher  grade  than  any  other  loadings,  and  it  gives  more 
resistance  to  the  structure  of  the  paper,  of  which  it 
suppresses  the  roughness. 

Advantages  of  Talc. 

Before  the  employment  of  chlorine  for  bleaching,  the 
whiteness  of  the  papers  was  augmented  by  the  iise  of 
minerals  that  answered  the  purpose  on  account  of  their 
own  whiteness  and  covering  qualities.  These  miner- 
al matters  gave  more  brightness  to  the  white  rag 
shade,  and  thiis  increased  its  white  appearance. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century  Belgian  paper-mak- 
ers, and  later  on  Gei-mans,  produced  papers  strongly 
loaded  with  mineral  matters.  These  papers  were  soon 
greatly  in  demand.  Later  still,  the  making  of  mechani- 
cal pulp  supplied  a  cheai)  raw  material,  but  the  pa- 
pers containing  such  pulp  were  not  liked,  and  the  pre- 
judice was  justified  through  the  want  of  technical  ex- 
perience at  the  beginning. 

Chemical  pulp  then  made  its  appearance,  and  in 
this  the  defibred  wood  found  a  valuable  auxiliary.  The 
chemical  and  meehanicnl  fibres  were  felted  together  in 
a  vei'v  advantageous  way  on  the  machine,  though  a 
third  substance  was  wanted  to  fill  up  the  pores  and 
empty  spaces  of  the  meclianical  pulp,  as  this  by  itself 
has  very  little  suppleness.  Talc,  together  w'ith  the 
luijieral  loadings  and  rosin  size,  produces  an  even  web. 


The  paper  loses  its  woody  character  and  acquires  the 
appearance  and  touch  of  rag  paper. 

The  obstacles  that  the  new  method  often  met  with 
must  be  attributed  to  wrong  treatment.  In  some  cases 
the  quantity  of  loading  or  mechanical  pulp  added  to 
the  rags  or  wood  pulp  was  too  heavy;  in  other  in- 
stances the  addition  was  too  small  or  the  material  was 
unsatisfactory,  or  the  workmen  were  too  inexperienced. 

All  minerals  used  as  loadings  before  the  employment 
of  talc  have  shown  their  defects.  Lime  sulphates, 
though  pure  and  white,  remained  in  a  small  propor- 
tion only  in  the  paper.  The  asbestine  imported  from 
America,  which  is  a  kind  of  silicious  magnesia,  has 
given  fairly  good  results,  but  its  dryness  and  rough 
touch  made  it  objectioable. 

Tale,  which  is  also  a  silicious  magnesia,  but  free  of 
iron,  sand  and  chalk,  answers  all  requirements  as  the 
smoothest  loading  material  and  the  softest  to  the 
touch. 

— Taken  fi-oui  claims  of  Austrian  talc  producers. 


PULP  FAMINE  FEARED  IN  JAPAN. 

Extracts  from  Japanese  newspapers  supplied  to  the 
I'nited  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce liy  the  Consul-General  at  Yokohama  indicate 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Europe,  the  imports  of 
wood  pulp  into  Japan  have  been  totally  suspended. 
Pulp  has  hitherto  been  imported  from  Norway  and 
Sweden  in  large  iiuantities.  Stocks  of  pulp  held  by 
various  paper  mills  in  Japan  woulil,  it  was  feared,  be 
exhausted  in  three  or  four  months,  and  because  of  this 
the  companies  are  now  considering  measures  to  meet 
the  situation.  Quotations  have  risen  by  10  per  cent  and 
are  expected  to  show  a  further  rise  in  the  near  future. 
It  is,  however,  reassuring  to  know  that  the  Fuji,  Oji, 
Chuyetsu,  Kiso,  and  other  mills  are  now  makiug  pulp. 

Owing  to  the  increased  price  of  pulp,  those  paper 
mills  rising  imported  pulp  have  increased  their  prices 
for  paper.  The  Japanese  mills  now  have  prospects 
of  closing  down  as  soon  as  their  |)i-esent  scanty 
stocks  are  used.  A  group  interested  in  {laper-making 
is  projecting  the  establishment  of  a  j)ulp-making  plant 
in  Karafuto  (Sakhalin)  large  enough  to  supply  about 
one-third  of  Japan's  normal  consumption.  It  was 
expected  that  the  company  would  be  able  to  begin 
operations  about  next  March,  provided  the  machinery 
and  plant  ordered  from  Europe  would  not  be  delayed 
in  transmission.  A  serious  crisis  in  the  paper  market 
is  to  be  looked  for,  it  is  stated,  between  Christmas  and 
spring  unless  the  situation  changes. 


MR.  J.  E.  A.  DUBUC  NEW  MANAGER. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  and  Lumber  Corporation  of 
Chandler,  Que.,  has  passed  into  new  hands,  as  was  out- 
lined in  these  columns  a  short  time  ago.  The  new  Gen- 
eral Manage!'  is  Mr.  J.  E.  A.  Dubuc,  General  Manager 
of  La  Conipagnie  de  Pulpe  de  Chicoutimi.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  men  were  discharged  pendmg  con- 
struction, it  is  understood,  but  work  is  still  going 
forward. 

Mr.  Dubuc  said  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine : — 
"I  have  taken  over,  as  General  Manager,  this  plant. 
Every  possible  diligence  is  being  nuide  this  whiter  to 
have  the  plant  completed  and  we  hope  ready  to  run 
by  next  March." 


Jr.nr.arv  1.  1915. 
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According  to  information  which  has  reached  London 
from  an  authoritative  source,  the  German  paper  in- 
dustry is  not  en.ioying  the  prosperity  some  people 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  At  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber when  there  was  a  rush  for  paper  and  boards  for 
the  Teutonic  army  and  navy,  unemployment  was  high, 
and  this  means  that  the  output  of  mills  was  consider- 
ably reduced.  The  official  German  reports  put  un- 
employment at  ■22.-1  per  cent,  though  hiuidreds  of 
thousands  of  workmen  have  been  called  to  the  colors 
for  the  war.  In  times  of  peace  the  highest  percentage 
of  unemployment  is  on  an  average  4.8  per  cent.  The 
chemical  and  paper  industries  are  amongst  seven  of 
the  principal  industries  that  have  suffered  the  greatest 
losses,  but  the  losses  have  been  somewhat  reduced  by 
the  government  orders.  For  instance,  cardboard  manu- 
facturers are  producing  boxes  for  wrapping  food  in 
and  other  articles  for  soldiers  at  the  front.  Taking 
paper,  boards,  cards,  etc.,  the  export  in  1913  reached 
£13.200.000  I  or  265  million  marks'),  and  suice  August 
last  the  exports  of  Germany  have  been  practically  re- 
duced. The  disorganization,  according  to  the  Dutch 
press,  is  worse  than  what  was  experienced  in  1870-71 
during  the  Franco-German  war.  and  this  state  of  affairs 
is  causing  great  efforts  to  be  made  in  the  way  of  intro- 
ducing organization  to  meet  the  disorganization.  As 
another  instance  of  organization,  a  typewriter  factory 
supplies  thf  military  with  bicycles,  and  chemical  workj! 
i)roducing  dves  are  now  making  pharmaceutical  arti- 
cles, coffee  and  beef  t.-a  tablets.  Mr.  J.  Bourne,  sec- 
retary to  the  National  Union  of  Paper  Works  at  Maid- 
stone". Kent  (England*,  in  a  speech  the  other  day  said: 
"What  was  the  position  in  England  to-day?  We  have 
about  200  mills  at  work.  Scotland  about  60.  Ireland  8 
or  10.  Taking  tin-  United  Kingdom  wr  hav  270  mills 
at  work.  G.-rmaiiy  had  nearly  1.000.  but  wliat  wouhl 
bf  thf  position  of  the  German  i-ajM-r  trade  before  the 
war  was  ov.-r?  It  would  b.-  scattered  for  some  one  to 
pick  up."  Then-  is  no  denying  the  fact— and  the 
fact  defies  contradiction— that  Germany  is  knocked  out 
of  her  best  markets  in  the  world  at  present,  and  when 
the  war  is  over  she  will  resort  to  her  old  game  of  un- 
derselling and  undercuttinjr  prii-es  to  regain  a  footing 
once  more  and   so   knock   out   other    pai)er    proiliicmL' 

countries. 

•       •       • 

The  Trad.-  Board  figures  showing  the  imports  of  all 
kinds  of  pai.er,  straw,  mill,  paste,  and  wood  pulp 
boards,  together  with  the  state  of  the  export  trade  in 
November,  ami  for  the  eleven  months  ending  Noveni- 

'■•  >-    :••■•■  as  follows  : — 

November  Januarv-Novernber. 

1913.         1914.  1913.  1914. 

('wt8.         f'wts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Imports  .  977.1  «6  89.-..410  11.793.942  10.925.92^ 
Exports  .  .  2fi9.H.->4  239.100  3.241.0H2  2,!n3.76r) 
Keel  paper  from  Newfoumlland  fell  fro!n  110.023 
cwts.  in  19i:<  to  65.060  cwts..  the  el.ven  months'  fig- 
ures being  H.")K,06:j  cwts  .  com|»ared  with  907.786  cwts, 
for  the  same  period  in  19i:j  During  November  reel 
pajier  for  jirinting  rose  by  32.000  cwts  over  November 
1913.  which  is  attributable  to  the  buying  in  September 


and  October,  when  the  Canadian  mills  were  asked  for 
supplies.  Supplies  from  other  countries  show  a  con- 
siderable reduction.  Shipments  of  paper  not  on  reels 
for  printing  from  Scandinavia  rose  in  November  by  4.- 
789  cwts.  Paper  hangings  fell  away  to  456  cwts.  from 
all  countries.  Coated  papers  are  also  substantially 
reduced.  Large  supplies  of  kraft  papers  were  imported 
from  Russia  and  Scandinavia  —  particularly  Russia 
and  Norway.  The  supplies  were  :  Russia.  24,367  cwts. : 
Sweden,  104.837  cwts.;  Norway.  129.502  cwts.  Eng- 
land is  stiU  receiving  large  quantities  of  paper  and 
pulp  from  Russia,  notwithstanding  rumors  to  the  con- 
trary in  America.  In  the  export  trade  the  following 
figures  show  the  jiosition  of  things:  Writing  i)aper  was 
shipped  to  the  extent  of  15.973  cwts..  as  against  18,- 
191  cwts  in  November  1913  (342  cwts.  going  to  Can- 
ada, a  reduction  of  113  cwts.)  ;  printing  paper  to  the 
extent  of  127,.599  cwts.,  as  against  133.963  cwts.  (7.410 
cwts.  going  to  Canada,  a  reduction  of  3.205  cwts.): 
unenumerated.  4.075  cwts.,  as  against  5.192  cwts.  (62 
cwts.  going  to  Canada,  a  reduction  of  89  cwts).  All 
.'supplies  of  paper  to  the  States  show  a  reduction.  Fine 
papers,  of  course,  are  only  shipped  to  Canada.  The 
pulp  imports  were  as  follows  in  tons : — 

November.     January-November. 
1913.        1914.        1913.         1914. 

Chemical 39.014     38.472     355.949     390.517 

Ground  Wood  ....     40,006     33.167     512.989     .524.527 

A  total  of  79.020  tons  in  November  1913.  compared 
with  71.639  tons  in  November  1914,  and  915.044  tons 
during  January-November.  1914.  as  against  S68.938 
tons  for  same  period  in  1913.  No  Canadian  shipments 
of  ground  wood  reached  England  in  November,  but 
of  course  .September  and  October  were  heavy  months. 
•       •       • 

On  inquiring  at  the  Barrow  Works  of  the  Kellner- 
Partingtnn  Pai>cr  Pulp  Co..  the  manager  stated  that 
the  last  cargo  of  pulp  wood  which  landed  for  the  com- 
pany came  from  Archangel.  The  only  complaint 
heard  was  the  shortage  of  labor  due  to  men  being  at 
the  war.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  soon  being  over- 
come. The  company  are  depemlent  on  a  sufficient 
supply  of  pulp  wood,  all  of  which  comes  from  the  east 
side  of  the  Nortli  Sea  and  they  also  rely  on  a?i  unham- 
f)ered  line  of  shipping  to  deliver  exportations  which 
claim  a  big  amount  of  their  output.  The  manager  (Mr. 
Bradbury  I  is  naturally  quite  proud  of  the  work  the 
British  Navy  is  doing  for  his  mill  by  proter'fint:  all 
shijq'ine  for  the  mill,  Mr,  Brailbury  rejilicd  in  the 
negative  when  asked  if  any  trade  in  the  paper  line 
which  Germany  might  be  deprived  of  in  consequence 
of  the  war  would  benefit  his  mills,  "Germany."  he 
said,  "sends  a  goorl  tleal  of  colored  paper  into  this 
cmnitry.  We  do  no  color  material  at  Barrow,  but  only 
white  printings,"  The  rejiorf  of  the  Kellner-Parting- 
fon  Paper  T'nip  Co  for  the  ye.ir  ended  Sepfendier  an- 
nounces profits  of  £3S5.279  Profits  in  previous  vears 
were  as  follows :— 1912-13  £404.852:  1911-12.  £346.154; 
1910-11.  £344.H09;  1900-10.  £.'<:i:i.S00  For  the  past  five 
years,  including  this  year,  a  divirlend  of  20  per  cent 
has  been  paid.  This  vear  £67.937  has  been  carried  for- 
ward as  against  £63.768  in  1912-13. 
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Paper  exports  from  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria  and 
part  of  France  are  cut  out  of  the  world's  markets. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  seems  strange  that  the 
British  mills,  which  have  the  advantage  of  shipping — 
though  at  higher  insurance  and  at  war  risks — cannot 
show  an  increase  in  the  export  trade.  Practically  since 
September  1913,  the  exports  of  British  paper  mills 
have  been  depressed  on  expert  account;  still  all  the 
mills  in  1914  have  paid  their  shareholders  good  divi- 
dends, which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  increased 
domestic  consumption.  Large  discoveries  of  talc  have 
been  made  in  South  Africa  and  it  can  be  sold  cheaper 
in  London  than  any  other  mine  or  firm  can  dispose  of 
it. 

Mineral  white  contracts  were  made  in  December  in 
London,  on  the  .same  basis  as  1914  prices,  but  contracts 
entered  into  now  are  dearer  from  the  buyers'  view 
point. 

«       •       * 

Sir  Edward  Partington,  chairman  of  the  Kellner- 
Partington  Paper  Pulp  Co.,  has  stated  that  the  Aus- 
trian Works  of  his  company  in  which  about  £800,000 
of  the  company's  money  had  been  sunk,  included  a 
deal  of  freehold  property  in  the  shape  of  forests.  The 
Austrian  government  were  doing  all  they  could  to  pre- 
serve the  property  in  the  company's  interest.  It  is 
difficult,  he  added,  to  prophe.sy  as  to  the  future. 


The  Amalgamated  Press,  Ltd.,  of  London,  which  is 
interested  in  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills,  Gravesend, 
K»nit,  and  tlie  Anglo-Newfoundland  Develop,  ("o.,  as 
weil  as  the  "Daily  Mail,"  has  made  a  net  profit  of 
£329,300  for  the  past  year.  This  includes  three  months 
of  the  war,  and  a  dividend  of  40  per  cent  has  been 

paid. 

*       *       * 

Advices  reached  London  on  December  16  that  the 
paper  mill  at  Diest,  near  Louvain,  has  been  bombarded 
and  destroyed  by  the  German  army,  because  the  own- 
ers refused  to  work  for  the  Kaiser  or  the  Crown  Prince, 
who  was  present  in  the  town  at  the  time.  280  houses 
in  the  same  vieinitv  were  also  destroved. 


RE  "PIT  PROPS.  " 

Referring  to  our  article  on  "Pit  ProMs"  pulilished 
in  this  Journal  under  date  Noveuiber  IGth,  it  was  not 
made  quite  clear  that  the  number  of  pieces  of  wood 
of  different  diameters  which  go  to  malce  up  a  cord  and 
cubic  falhom  as  given  in  the  tnble,  vrere  pieces  S  feet 
in  length — not  4  feet,  as  originally  given  by  the  late 
Mr.  H.  i\I.  Price.  Readers  will  please  be  ttood  enough  to 
note  this  coi'rectiou. 


AT  THE  NEW  BATHURST  PLANT. 

Mr.  Frank  Spear,  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  and 
Lumber  Corporation  at  Chandler,  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  on  the  iJathurst  Lumber  Company's 
pulp   mill   staff. 

The  equipment  foi-  the  plant  is  now  beginning  to  ar- 
rive, and  installation  of  machinery  will  begin  about 
February  1st. 


ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    CANADIAN    FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 

Notices  have  been  sent  out  by  Mr.  .James  Lawler, 
Secretai-y  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  as 
follow : — 

The  sixteenth  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Cana- 
dian Forestry  Association  for  the  consideration  of 
reports,  passing  of  accounts,  dealing  with  business 
arising  out  of  the  same,  the  election  of  officers,  and 
such  other  business  as  may  properly  come  before  it, 
will  lie  held  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Carnegie  Pub- 
lic Library,  Ottawa,  on  Tuesday,  January  19th,  at  8 
o'clock  p.m. 

All  membei's  in  good  standing  are  eligible  to  attend 
and  vote.  Members  having  business  to  bring  before 
the  meeting  should  communicate  with  the  Secretary 
as  early  as  jiossible. 

Though  the  war  takes  up  most  of  the  national  at- 
tention and  energy,  yet  work  so  vital  to  the  continued 
well-being  of  the  nation  as  the  protection  of  our  na- 
tural resources  should  be  pressed  forward  as  vigorous- 
ly as  circumstances  permit,  so  that  after  the  war  our 
peoi)le  will  have  the  raw  material  out  of  which  to 
build  up  renewed  prosperity.  All  who  can  attend  and 
take  part  are  therefore  requested  to  do  so.  The  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  holds  its  Annual  Meeting  on 
the  mornings  and  afternoons  of  January  19th  and  20th, 
in  its  offices  opposite  the  Carnegie  Library,  so  that 
those  attending  can  participate  in  both  meetings. 


PARCHMENT  'WRAPPING  PAPER. 

Jlr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  informs  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  that  he  has  been  in  receipt 
of  a  number  of  inquiries  respecting  parchment  paper 
suitable  for  lining  butter  boxes  used  for  the  export 
trade.  During  1913  Australia  imported  pa.-chment  pa- 
per to  the  value  of  £25,128,  of  which  Germany  supplied 
£18,184  and  Belgium  £4,736 ;  or  in  other  words,  these 
two  countries  practically  supplied  the  whole.  These 
supplies  having  been  cut  off  for  even  the  present  sea- 
son, importers  are  as  a  consequence  turning  their  at- 
tention to  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  their  re- 
quirements. 

A  reference  to  parchment  wrapping  paper  appeared 
in  Weekly  Report  No.  322.  and  the  ])rincipal  sizes  of 
tlie  paper  used  by  the  butter  factories  were  there  giv- 
en as  follows : — 

48-in.  X  12-in. — Weight  30  to  32  lbs.  per  ream. 
30-in.  X  20-in. — Weight  20  to  22  lbs.  per  ream. 

The  demand  is  obviously  for  these  sizes,  but  if  other 
sizes  were  shipped  they  could  be  cut  up  to  the  re- 
i[uired  sizes  on  arrival  in  Australia. 

Canadian  makers  who  may  be  interested  should 
waste  no  time  in  taking  the  proi)er  steps  to  secui'e  the 
business  that  is  oft'ering.  Quotations  should  be  c.i.f. 
(or  preferably  e.i.f.  and  e.).  In  the  notice  in  Weekly 
Report  No.  322,  above  referred  to,  the  following  were 
given  as  samples  of  January,  1910,  (juotations: — 

F.O.B.,  Antwerp,  £27  2s  6d  (freight  likely  £1  5s  Od). 

London  quote  c.i.f.,  £28  15s  Od  (ex-ship  Melbourne). 

A  sample  of  the  ctuality  desired  can  be  obtained  by 
Canadian  manufactui-ers  upon  application  to  the  De- 
partment of  Tiade  and  Commerce,  (Ottawa.  (Refer  to 
file  No.  A  1246.) 


Januarv  1,  1915. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


(Special  to  Pulp  aud  Paper  Magazine). 


Xow  that  many  newsprint  contracts  are  ninning 
out  and  mills  are  out  for  renewals,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  advance  in  price  will  be  much  less  than  was  antici- 
pated when  the  war  broke  out.  and  the  scini-hooiii  con- 
ditions of  August  prevailed.  The  demand  for  news- 
print in  the  United  States  is  still  in  excess  of  what  it 
was  a  year  ago.  and  the  newsprint  industry  is  one  of 
the  comparatively  few  which  has  been  directly  stimu- 
lated by  war  conditions.  October  and  November  in- 
creases, however,  are  understood  to  have  been  by  10 
per  cent,  ahead  of  last  year,  whereas  August  showed  a 
30  per  cent.  gain,  and  September  around  20  per  cent. 
Basic  conditions  are  such  that  newsprint  producers  will 
naturally  require  somewhat  higher  prices,  and  would 
be  justified  in  asking  more  than  they  will.  But  the 
position  of  big  producers  like  the  International  Paper 
Co.  is  that  the  publishers  of  the  country  are  meeting 
with  a  big  drop  in  sale  of  their  advertising  space,  and 
have  had  to  stand  a  big  additional  burden  of  getting 
news.  Experts  look  for  contract  renewals  on  a  basis  of 
2.10  to  2.20  for  the  most  part. 


Before  leaving  for  the  West  on  a  business  trip.  Presi- 
dent Arthur  C.  Hastings,  of  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Co..  Holyoke.  Mass..  said  that  there  would  be 
quite  a  few  changes  at  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Company,  which  would  be  announced  within  the  next 
few  days.  One  important  change  which  has  been  made 
sofartook  plae<-  Saturday,  wln-n  Arthur  J.  Dnugher'-v, 
manager  of  the  Nonotnck  division  of  the  company,  was 
transferred  to  the  sales  department  at  the  central  office 
of  the  eoTniiany.  Mr.  Dougherty  is  one  of  the  company's 
mo.st  efficient  and  faithful  employees,  and  the  promo- 
tion is  a  well  merited  one. 


William  T.  Richards,  president  of  the  Erving  paper 
(nills  in  Erving.  Mass..  has  sold  his  interest  to  Edward 
Blake.  Jr..  formerly  of  Greenfield,  and  until  recently 
manager  of  the  J.  P.  Slocomb  Company.  Providence, 
R.I.  Mr.  Filake  will  engage  in  the  managetnent  of  the 
eompany.  Mr.  Richards,  who  is  a  .selectman  of  Erving, 
is  not  ready  to  announce  his  plans  yet. 

•  •     • 

A  party  of  about  1.5  American  ami  Canadian  paper- 
makers  who  have  specialized  in  the  various  branches 
of  jiaper  manufaeture.  have  been  engaged  by  the  Chin- 
ese Government  to  take  charge  of  a  new  paper  mill 
which  the  government  has  ereetefj  at  Ilankow.  The 
party  sailed  from  San  PVaneiseo.  Cal.,  on  the  SS.  Nipon 
Mnru.  on  Deeember  26.  for  the  Orient. 

•  •     • 

Importations  of  bleaehing  powder  into  the  United 
States  for  October  amounted  to  1.986.734  [lounds.  val- 
ued aj  .'J20.454.  compared  with  4.686..5.33  pounds,  valued 
at  ^37.947.  for  the  same  month  last  year.  Importation.-! 
for  the  months  ending  with  October  were  31.172..')96 
pounds,  valued  at  .*29H.7.W.  compared  with  52.11.'),.'j52 
pounds,  valued  at  $429,624  and  61,971,608  pounds,  val- 


ued at  .$496,258  for  similar  periods  in  1913  and  1912  re- 
spectively. Sellers  of  bleach  are  holding  the  item  at 
present  at  II^p-  a  pound  on  spot. 


Announcement  was  made  during  the  past  week  in  the 
New  York  Trade  that  John  J.  Holden.  of  Charles  F. 
Hubbs  and  Co..  of  Fourth  and  Lafayettb  Streets,  will  be 
associated  with  Steft'anson  and  Co..  pulp  importers,  of 
30  East  Forty-second  street.  Mr.  Holden  is  well  known 
to  tile  i)ulp  and  pai)er  trades,  having  had  long  connec- 
tion with  it.  He  has  been  active  in  the  local  trade  for 
nearly  30  years. 

•       •       • 

It  is  exjiected  that  the  new  sulphite  mill  of  the  Pen- 
obscot Chemical  Fibre  Co.  at  Great  Works.  Me.,  will  be 
completed  in  time  to  begin  manufacturing  pulp  some 
time  in  May  or  June.  1915.  thus  £ri^^ng  eniplo.\nnent  to 
several  hundred  more  men.  This  prospect  has  already 
resulted  in  a  miniature  building  boom  in  this  section. 
W.  S.  Haley,  of  New  York,  is  at  present  in  charge  of 
installing  the  acid  machinery  for  the  new  sulphite  mill. 
•     •     • 

Professor  W.  G.  Durgin,  of  the  University  of  Maine, 
Orono.  Me.,  who  has  charge  of  the  work  in  pulp  mak- 
ing done  by  the  de|)artnient  of  chemistry,  is  making 
arrangements  for  further  co-operation  between  the 
universit.v  and  paper  mills  of  New  England.  Last  sum- 
mer several  students  of  chemistrv  spent  their  vacations 
in  the  same  way.  Mills  at  South  Brewer  and  Old  Town. 
Me.,  permit  the  students  to  work  through  the  various 
departments  as  spare  "hands."  Other  mills  that  admit 
students  are  situated  in  New  Hamiishire.  New  Yoi  «.. 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  work  ilone  b.v  the  students  in 
the  mills  amplifies  the  theoretical  training  they  get  at 
the  university,  and  helps  prepare  them  for  advanced 
work  when  they  are  graduated. 

•  •     • 

.\fter  being  held  up  on  the  docks  at  Rotterdam.  Hol- 
land, for  about  six  weeks,  a  large  consignment  of  high 
grade  tissue  paper  has  .just  been  received  at  Appleton, 
Wis.,  from  Germany,  by  the  Tuttle  Press  Company.  The 
papir  was  loaded  in  Germany  on  July  27.  and  reached 
the  coast  at  abotit  the  time  war  was  declared.  The  pa- 
per is  of  a  grade  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  and 
the  consignment  is  valued  at  about  .•}i3„50O. 

•  •     • 

The  Cliiff  Koiester  of  the  liiiled  .States  submitted  his 
reports  for  Ihi-  year  to  Congress  last  week.  The  part  of 
the  report  tiealing  with  pulp  ami  paper  investigations 
follows: 

"Newsiirinf  pajM-r  has  been  made  at  the  Forest  Pro- 
duct.s  Lalioratory  from  twenty-four  different  woods, 
more  than  half  of  wliieh  are  important  National  Forest 
species.  Many  of  theHe  papers  have  been  subjected  to 
eommereial  tests  by  nr-wspaper  publishers.  A  number 
eompare  favorably  with  the  standard  spruce  newsprint 
now  in  general  use.  Excejitionally  strong  pulps  suit- 
able for  wrapping  paper     were  nuide    from    southern 
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pines  In-  the  sulphate  process.  Loblolly  and  longleaf 
pine  bid  fair  to  become  standard  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  "kraft"  pulps,  used  in  making  high- 
grade  wrapping  paper.  Enormous  quantities  of  such 
paper  are  now  imported  by  the  United  States.  Its 
manufacture  from  mill  and  logging  waste  and  stumps 
in  the  southern  states  should  establish  a  promising  in- 
dustry." 

McPherson,  Kan.,  will  in  the  near  future  establish  a 
paper  pulp  mill.  Frank  A.  Wilbur,  representative  of  a 
paper  mill  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  spent  some  time  there  in- 
teresting the  business  men,  and  representatives  will  go 
to  the  factory  and  look  up  the  other  end,  make  the 
final  arrangements.  It  is  estimated  that  a  ton  of  straw 
is  taken  from  the  field  for  every  10  bushels  of  wheat,  as 
the  price  of  straw  is  about  .$5  a  ton,  the  mill  will  not  ne- 
cessarily depend  on  local  conditions  for  operating 
steadily. 

Stuart  D.  Lansing,  vice-president  of  the  Bagley  and 
Sewall  Company,  of  Watertowu,  N.Y.,  has  received 
word  that  the  paper  makers  who  left  his  city  on  Nov. 
19,  and  sailed  from  New  York,  Nov.  21,  on  the  French 
line  steamship  La  Touraine,  for  France,  had  arrived 
safely  at  their  destination,  Nanterre,  and  assumed  their 
duties  in  the  mill  of  Papeterie  de  la  Seine. 
•     •     • 

In  the  year  1909,  777  establishments  were  engaged  in 
the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from 
wood  pulp.  These  gave  employment  to  an  average  of 
81,473  persons,  and  paid  $50,314,643  in  salaries  and 
wages. 


HINTS  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  THE  BEATER 
ENGINE. 

In  theoretical  considerations,  which  have  hitherto 
been  made  on  the  operation  of  the  beater  engine,  one 
extremely  important  point  has  not  been  given  suffi- 
cient attention,  namely,  the  density  of  the  pulp  and 
its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  beater.  To  obtain  a 
proper  idea  of  the  processes  in  beating,  the  disintegra- 
tion, and  the  transport  of  the  pulp  by  the  roll  must  be 
considered  separately,  always  with  a  view  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  density  of  the  pulp. 

If  the  beater  roll  stands  still,  the  contents  of  the 
trough  will  remain  at  rest.  When  the  beater  trough 
contains  water  only,  the  level  of  the  latter  will  be  of 
the  same  height  everywhere;  if,  however,  the  trough 
contains  pidp,  the  surface  of  the  latter  will,  even  after 
the  roll  has  been  stopped,  be  more  or  less  inclined,  and 
this  inclination  will  be  the  greater  the  thicker  the 
pulp,  i.e.,  the  greater  the  density.  '  The  density  of 
the  pulp  (sp)  will  thus  have  an  influence  on  the  level 
of  the  pulp  already  while  the  machine  is  standing  still. 
When  the  pulp  is  in  motion  it  will  undergo  a  friction 
against  the  walls  of  the  trough,  the  wetted  surface  of 
which  we  shall  indicate  by  the  letter  (u)  and  the 
length  of  which  by  the  letter  (1).  This  friction  will 
differ  according  to  the  smaller  or  larger  cross-section 
(F)  of  the  pulp. 

If  we  now  attempt  to  move  the  pulp,  for  instance,  by 
means  of  a  paddle,  it  will  rise  higher  at  a  rapid  ad- 
vance than  at  a  slow  advance — in  other  words,  the  re- 
sistances against  the  motion  in  the  beater  are  in  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  the  velocity  of  the  pulp  (v.)  For  over- 
coming these  resistances  there  must  be  a  drop  (hw)  in 


the  level  of  the  pulp  circulating  in  the  beater,  and  this 
drop  depends  on  all  the  above-mentioned  factors,  and 
may  be  exjiressed  by  the  following  formula,  which  ex- 
presses all  that  been  said  above : — 

liw  =  f.   (sp   X  u  X  1  X  FX  v). 

This  value  (hw)  docs  not  always  correspond  to  the 
difference  between  the  levels  of  the  pulp  in  front  and 
behind  the  roll,  as  the  section  of  the  passages  through 
which  the  pulp  has  to  flow  is  not  everywhere  the  same. 
If,  in  jjarticular,  it  be  remembered  that  the  bottom  of 
the  trough  rises  in  front  of  the  roll,  but  that  there 
must  always  exist  a  drop  when  the  pulp  flows  towards 
the  roll,  the  pul])  section  in  front  of  the  roll  must  de- 
crease more  and  more,  and  tlie  pulp  must  flow  faster 
and  fastei-.  It  is  ol)vious  thai  the  drop  will  be  differ- 
ent when  the  density  of  the  pulp  is  a  different  one, 
so  that  a  beater  which  woi'ks  excellently  at  a  given 
density  of  the  pulp  entirely  fails  under  otherwise  equal 
conditions  with  a  different  pulp  density.  Experiments 
which  went  as  far  as  a  pulp  density  of  5  per  cent  show- 
ed that  the  factors  mentioned  have  a  numerical  influ- 
ence, and  that  it  is  possible  to  find  by  calculation  the 
best  suited  shapes  of  flie  troughs,  which  have  already 
been  suggested  by  some  beater  manufacturers  by  in- 
stinct, so  to  speak. 

In  considering  the  roll,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  must  deliver  on  the  one  side  as  much  pulp  as  it  takes 
up  on  the  other,  but  that  this  ([uantity  of  pulp  must 
again  be  exactly  equal  to  that  quantity  which  will  flow 
within  the  time  unit  through  au.v  sectional  area  of  the 
heater  trough.  There  exists  thus  an  inseparable  re- 
lation between  the  circulation  of  the  pulp  in  the  trough 
and  the  feed  of  the  pulp  by  the  roll.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  density  of  the  pulp  will,  in  this  regard,  be  of  the 
greatest  importance,  if,  for  instance,  the  pulp  is  assum- 
ed once  very  thin,  and  again  very  thick.  In  the  lat- 
ter instance  the  inertia  of  the  pulp  may  be  so  great 
that  far  too  little  pulp  enters  into  the  cells  of  the  roll 
for  a  noticeable  circulation  to  be  caused. 

It  is  therefore  possible  to  recognize,  witliout  the  aid 
of  mathematics,  that  there  exists  a  given  circumfer- 
ential velocity  of  the  roll  for  every  beater  and  for  ev- 
ery pulp  density,  at  which  velocity  the  best  circulation 
of  the  pulp  will  be  obtained.  Also  the  shape  of  the 
backfall  and  its  distance  from  the  roll  must  depend  on 
the  density  of  the  pulp,  as  on  it  again  depends  the 
(|uantity  of  pulp  which  is  delivered  by  the  roll.  Is  it 
thus  not  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  re- 
liable calculation  of  the  processes  of  motion  in  the  beat- 
er without  considering  the  densitj^  of  the  pulp? 

Disintegration  in  the  beater  we  may  assume  to  be 
the  result  of  a  kind  of  friction  between  the  roll  and  the 
bed-plate,  and  of  the  fibres  being  squeezed  between  the 
blades  of  the  bed-plate  and  of  the  roll.  Only  the  fibres 
which  are  seized  between  these  two  sets  of  blades  are 
worked,  S(|ueezed,  disintegrated.  In  this  treatment 
only  the  specific  pressure  on  the  fibres  themselves,  not 
the  specific  pressure  between  the  blades,  comes  into 
question.  With  a  thicker  pulp,  under  otlierwise  equal 
conditions,  more  fibres  will  be  simultaneously  seized  as 
with  a  thinner  jiulp,  and  tliereby  the  degree  of  the 
treatment  will  be  considerably  influenced — in  other 
words,  the  pressure  between  the  thick  roll  and  the 
bed-plate  will,  with  a  thicker  pulp,  be  distributed  to 
more,  with  a  thinner  pulp  to  fewer,  fibres,  and  thereby 
the  quality  of  the  finished  stuff  is  determined.  We  thus 
see  that  not  only  the  circulation  of  the  pulp  but  also 
the  disintegration  greatly  depends  on  the  density  of 
the  pulj). — Papier  Zeitimg. 
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Ritchie  and  Ramsaj%  coated  paper  manufacturers. 
Toronto,  have  removed  their  offices  and  stock  rooms 
from  the  top  floor  of  the  Ogilvie  Building  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Wellington  and  Bay  Streets,  to  the  second  floor 
of  the  Jessop  Building  at  80  Bay  Street,  where  they 
have  splendidly  fitted  up  quarters. 

•  •       • 

Many  friends  in  the  trade  have  learned  with  regret 
of  the  death  of  Robert  Aitken,  who  was  for  over 
twenty  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Canada  Paper  Co. 
at  Windsor  Mills,  being  superintendent  for  a  long  time. 
A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Aitken  resigned  owing  to  fail- 
ing health  and  left  for  his  old  home  in  Scotland.  He 
passed  away  recently  at  Brechin  in  his  fifty-second 
year,  from  an  attack  of  pleurisy.  He  leaves  a  wife, 
one  son  and  one  daughter  to  mourn  his  loss. 

•  •       • 

An  application  has  been  granted  for  the  sale  of  the 
Vancouver  World,  on  behalf  of  the  debenture  holders, 
as  the  business  is  said  to  be  hopelessly  insolvent.  For 
some  years  the  affairs  of  the  company  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  World  was  established 
twenty-seven  years  ago. 

•  •       • 

It  is  reported  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Mills,  Limit- 
ed, which  was  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $9,- 
500,000  and  took  over  the  property  of  the  Ocean  Falls 
Co.  at  Ocean  Falls,  B.C.,  will  erect  a  large  paper  mill. 

•  •       • 

The  British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  whose 
plant  is  located  at  Jlill  Creek,  Howe  Island,  and  is 
making  sixty-five  tons  of  sulphite  daily,  recently  pur- 
chased two  hundred  million  feet  of  hemlock  and 
spruce  timber  from  the  British  Columbia  Department 
of  Lands  consisting  of  eight  parcels.  The  company 
are  selling  a  large  part  of  their  output  to  Japan.  South 
America  and  the  Northwestern  States.  The  plant  is 
■t  present  undergoing  extensive  alterations. 

•  •       • 

Alex.  Annandale,  formerly  physical  adviser  for  the 
Canada  Papi-r  Co.,  Windsor  Slills,  (^ue.,  has  taken  a 
position  with  the  Provinfnal  Paper  Mills  Co.,  and  is 
now  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Barber  paper  mill  at 

Georgetown,  Ont. 

•  •       • 

Alex  Taylor,  of  Toronto,  a.ssistant  secretary  of  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Limited,  hau 
gone  on  a  business  trip  to  the  Old  Country. 

•  •       • 

William  Antoine  and  Baptist  Lafcx,  who  were  em- 
jdoycfs  »>f  I'rovincifil  Mills  Co..  at  Mills  Roches.  Onf.. 
were  drowm-d  recently  while  crossing  in  a  boat  to 
Bamhart  Island  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  lantern  on 
the  bow  of  the  craft  upset,  and  in  an  attempt  to  right 
it,  the  boat  capsi/.ed.  and  the  two  men  an  well  an  the 
wife  and  two  children  of  Antoine  were  drowned.  The 
eatactro|>he  threw  a  gloom  among  all  the  employees  of 
the  plant,  which  closed  down  in  order  that  all  faandw 
might  attend  the  funeral  of  the  five  victims. 


William  X.  Hurlbut  was  married  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Toronto,  on  December  19  to  Miss  Erna  Hornig 
of  New  York  City,  formerly  of  Toronto.  The  happy 
couple  will  reside  at  Sault  Ste.  :Marie.  Ont.,  where  Mr. 
Hurlbut  is  assistant  to  C.  H.  L.  Jones,  manager  of  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Limited.  He  is  a 
son  of  W.  D.  Hurlbut  of  Chicago.  Traffic  Manager  of 
the  Wisconsin  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Traffic  Associa- 
tion, and  began  his  connection  with  the  pulp  and  pa- 
per trade  with  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Power  Co. 
at  International  Falls.  Afterwards  he  was  with  the 
Fibre  Products  Co.  of  Cornell.  Wis.,  and  in  1911  came 
to  Toronto  as  assistant  traffic  and  sales  manager  of 
the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  and  was 
later  assistant  to  T.  H.  Watson,  Managing  Director  of 
the  company.  A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Hurlbut  was 
removed  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  enter  upon  his  present 
position. 

•  •       • 

All  the  manufacturers  in  Ontario  have  been  noti- 
fied by  the  Board  of  the  Workmen's  Compen.sation  Act 
of  the  a.ssessment  what  they  will  have  to  pay  for  com- 
pensation purposes,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
Board  will  have  much  trouble  in  collecting  the  assess- 
ments. In  fact,  the  response  has  been  very  prompt  and 
general  and  does  not  give  evidence  of  any  financial 
stringency.  The  regulations  require  the  assessment  to 
be  paid  within  fifteen  days.  Only  a  small  number  of 
manufacturers  and  employers  are  taking  advantage  of 
paying  their  assessment  in  two  installments,  as  most  of 
the  cheques  received  are  for  the  entire  amount. 

•  •       • 

W.  0.  Jaffray  has  been  appointed  President  of  the 
Globe  Printing  Co..  Toronto,  succeeding  his  father,  the 
late  Senator  Jaffray,  who  pa.ssed  away  recently  in  his 
eighty-third  year  and  was  President  of  the  Globe  for 
manv  vears. 


Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson.  M.P.P.  for  Grenville.  has 
been  jippointi'd  MinistiT  of  Lands,  Forests  ;nid  Mines 
for  the  j)rovinee  of  Ontario  sneceeding  Premier  Hearst, 
who  has  administered  that  department  for  a  number  of 
years.  Mr.  Hearst  will.  h'>wever.  retain  the  Northern 
Ontario  Develoinnent  branch,  which  will  be  detached 
from  the  Department  of  Lands,  Forests  and  .Atines. 
•       •       • 

I'ndtT  the  reductions  in  rates,  which  have  ju-d  l»een 
granted  by  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Commimion. 
there  will  be  a  decrease  of  twenty-five  per  cent  to  the 
municipality  of  Port  Arthur,  which  eily  is  endeavoring 
to  secure  a  pulp  ancl  paper  mill,  and  the  Empire  In- 
dustrial League  Coniniiftee  have  members  at  work  who 
will  submit  (lata  to  certain  English  eapitalistn  in  rc- 
ferenee  to  the  jiossibilities  of  that  district  for  such  an 
industry.  Fnder  the  adjustment  of  Hydro-Electric 
rates.  Georgetown  han  also  been  granted  a  reduction 
of  twenty  per  cent  which  is  good  news  to  the  paper 
mills  uiiing  electric  power  in  that  town. 
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CANADIAN     MARKETS 

The  market  situation  during  December  is  generally 
a  theme  of  not  much  interest  as  trade  in  all  lines  of 
paper  making  is  rather  quiet  with  the  exception  of 
news  print.  All  these  mills  continue  busy  and  con- 
tracts are  now  being  renewed  at  an  advance,  in  a 
number  of  cases,  of  five  and  ten  cents  per  hundred 
over  last  year's  quotations.  The  prevailing  figure  in 
several  important  contracts  is  $2.10  to  $2.20,  sidewalk 
delivery.  There  are  a  number  of  contracts  yet  to  be 
renewed,  and  prices  in  no  case  will  be  lower  than  last 
year.  Book  and  writing  mills  are  rather  quiet  and  a 
number  have  closed  down  for  a  few  days  in  order  to 
give  their  employees  a  holiday,  while  stocktaking  will 
form  a  part  of  the  preceedings  in  the  mills  and  paper 
houses  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Owing  to  the  easier  tone  of  the  sulphite  market  and 
the  drop  in  prices  it  is  not  expected  that  any  raise  in 
book,  bond,  ledger  or  writing  papers  will  take  place. 
Ground  wood  is  rather  quiet  so  far  as  placing  any  or- 
ders outside  of  contracts  are  concerned,  and  some  con- 
cerns, which  have  been  buying  supplies  owing  to  low 
water,  are  again  making  their  own  product.  Wrap- 
ping papers  of  all  kinds  are  quiet  and  it  is  expected 
that  no  change  will  take  place  imtil  well  on  in  Janu- 
ary. There  has  been  a  sluggish  demand  for  boards  of 
all  grades  and  roofing  papers  are  dull,  consequently 
the  market  for  folded  news  and  other  lines  is  quiet. 
The  paper  and  pulp  situation  is  expected  to  remain  un- 
changed for  some  time  now,  and  most  plants  are  at- 
tending to  immediate  orders  and  will  devote  their  at- 
tention to  inventories,  and  closing  accounts  for  the 
year. 

Jobbers  report  a  fair  business  for  the  holiday  period, 
but,  in  many  cases,  the  volume  is  not  up  to  last  year. 
The  rag  and  paper  stock  market  presents  no  new  fea- 
tures and  mills  are  at  present  inclined  to  let  stock 
run  low,  while  any  buying  is  done  on  a  conservative 
basis. 

All  branches  of  the  trade,  however,  are  looking  eag- 
erly forward  to  the  birth  of  the  new  year,  and  do  not 

anticipate  that  the  war  will  have  any  depressing  effect 

on  the  industry  and  that  business,  while  it  may  not 

be  as  good  as  last  winter,  will  have  a  firm  tone  and 

conditions  will  be  more  normal  than  they  have  been 

for  some  months. 

Quotations,  f.o.b.  Toronto,  are: — 
Paper. 

News  (rolls),  $1.95  to  $205  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News  (sheets),  $2.10  to  $2.15  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News   (sheet),  $2.20  up,  depending   on   quantity. 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  3,  3.75c.  to  4.25c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  3,  4c.  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers   (carload).  No.  2,  4.25c. 

Book  papers   (ton  lots),  No.  2,  4.50c.  to  5.25c. 

Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1,  $4.75  to  $5.25. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  1,  5.25c.  to  6.00c. 

Writings,  4%c  up. 

Sulphite  bond,  6i^c.  to  71^0. 

Grey  Browns,  $2.35  to  $2.75. 

Filu'e,  $3.35  to  $4.00 


Manila,  B.,  $2.85  to  $3.25. 
Manila,  No.  2,  $3.10  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  No.  1,  $3.35  to  $4.00. 
Unglazed  Kraft,  $3.90  to  $4.50. 
Glazed  Kraft,  $4.75. 

Pulp. 

Ground  wood  pulp   (at  mill),  $16.00  to  $18.00. 

Ground  wood,  .$22  to  .$24,  delivered. 

Sulphite    (unbleached),  $44  to  .$45,   del.   in  Canada. 

Sulphite   (unbleached),  .$45  to  $46,  delivered  in  U.S. 

Sulphite    (bleached)   $57  to  $58. 

Sulphite  (bleached),  $58,  delivered  in  U.S. 

Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  hard  shavings,  $2  00  to  $2.05,  Toronto. 
No.  1  soft  white   shavings,   $1.85. 
No.  1  mixed  shavings,  55c. 
White  blanks,  $1.00. 
Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.50. 
/riiinary  ledger  stock,  $1.15. 
No.  2  book  stock,  50c. 
No.  1  book  stock,   90c. 
No.  1  Manila   envelope   cuttings, 
No.  1  print  Manilas,  60c. 
Folded  news,  32y2C. 
Over  issues,  40c. 
No.  1  cleaned  mixed  paper  30c. 
Old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.75  to  $6.00. 
Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.70. 
Thirds,  blues,  $1.50. 
Black  linings,  $1.75. 
New  light  flannelettes,  $5.00. 
Ordinary  satinets,  $1.00. 
Flock,  $1.10. 
Tailor  rags,  90c. 
Manila  rope,  2')4c  to  3e. 
No.  1  burlap  bageing,  95e. 


$1.20. 


Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  are  : — 

Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 

Roll  News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  5I/4C  to  6c  per  lb. 
No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in   large   quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.P.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 
W^ritings,  5c  to  7i^c. 
Sulphite  Bond,  6y2C  to  8i^c. 
Writing   Manila   5c. 
Colored  Posters  4e.  to  5c.  per  lb. 
Cover  Paper  5i/^c.  to  7c. 
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Wrappings. 

Grey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
Red   Brown,   car  lots,   $2.85;   5   tons,   $2.95;    2   tons, 

$3.05;  1  ton,  3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
B.  Manila,  ear  lots.  .$2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons.  $3.05; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2   Manila,  ear  lots.  $3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20;  2  tons 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
\o.  1  Manila,  car  lots.  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons, 

$3 .  55 ;  1  ton,  $3.65;  less  $3 .  75. 
iCraft,  $3.75  to  $5.00. 
Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  .$3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1 

ton  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 

Fibre.  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

Manila.  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  10  per  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 

Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 

."•Jews  quality.  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 

Bleached  sulphite.  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 

Kraft  pulp,  .$3.60  to  $4.00. 

Ground   wood.  No.  2.  $22  to  .$24,    delivered    United 

States. 
Ground  wood.  No.  1.  $15  to  .$16. 


NEW     YORK     MARKETS 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

X.w  York.  N.Y..  Dec.  24.  1914. 

There  has  bi-cn  no  appreciable  change  in  the  mechan- 
ically ground  wood  pulp  situation  since  the  last  report 
in  the  column  of  this  pajx-r.  Mills  have  been  inclined 
fo  ignore  the  offers  of  small  supi>lies  of  ground  wood 
for  delivery  over  the  next  few  months.  It  is  reported 
in  the  local  market  that  certain  foreign  mills  have  been 
Holicifinj;  offers  from  the  paper  manufacturers  of  this 
country  for  supplies.  v^«  far  as  could  be  learned  there 
have  be.-n  lU)  di-als  closed  in  foreign  ground  wood.  No 
price  was  named  with  the  offers,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  pul[»  makers  of  the  foreign  countries  are  awaiting 
replies  from  domestic  paper  makers.  One  grinder 
said  that  he  thought  the  coming  year  would  show  an 
Ufiward  tendency  in  the  value  of  ground  wood  pulp. 

Imports  of  foreign  chemical  fibres  have  been  rather 
light  since  the  last  report.  While  the  manifests  of  the 
recently  arrived  ships  show  that  tlieri'  has  been  a  fairly 
large  cpiantity  of  pulp  coming  iiito  the  various  ports  of 
this  country,  it  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the  arrivals  wen- 
imported  to  cover  the  supplies  of  paper  mills  on  con- 
tract during  the  period  of  closed  navigation,  which  is 
practically  at  hand.  One  importer  said  that  he  has  on 
dock.  now.  a  small  (piantity  of  all  irrades  of  sulphite, 
which  is  available  on  spot  at  flie  following  prices,  ex- 
dock  ;  Bleached  sulphite  2.60  to  2.7."»  according  to  grade ; 
Strong  unbleached.  1.90  to  2.05;  Easy  Bleaching.  2.10 
to  2.1.>;  Kraft.  1.95  to  2.05.  The  same  prices  are  given 
for  contract  delivery  over  1915.and  possibly  for  a  long- 
er perioil. 

The  rag  market  has  been  utterly  featiirlcss.  The  d. 
mand  for  all  grades  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  pack 
ings  of  rags  has  been  jiracticaly  nil.  A  few  umall  orders 


■  at  extremely  low  values  were  closed  by  some  dealers.  It 
is  the  general  opinion  among  the  dealers  that  many 
mills  could,  by  careful  buj-ing.  pick  up  a  large  supply 
of  all  kinds  of  rags  at  remarkably  low  prices.  The 
market  for  old  bagging  and  rope  is  also  quiet  and  weak 
The  current  value  of  old  manila  rope  is  about  2.75c.  a 
pound,  for  both  domestic  and  foreign  collections. 

Never  before  has  the  market  for  old  waste  papers 
been  so  dull  as  at  the  present  time,  according  to  a  num- 
ber of  dealers  and  packers,  who  have  been  in  the  hard- 
Ware  business  for  the  last  quarter  century.  There  is  at 
all  times,  a  little  movement  of  the  stock  from  the  pack- 
ing houses,  as  the  fire  laws  will  not  permit  any  accumu- 
lation. The  most  notable  feature  of  the  market  is  the 
condition  of  mixed  papers,  for  which  the  present  price 
is  20  cents  a  hundred.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  profit 
in  shipping  this  grade  for  less  than  forty  cents  a  cwt. 
As  the  board  business  has  been  so  i|uiet.  the  mills  have 
had  no  need  for  stock,  and  the  only  reason  they  will 
take  it  at  all.  is  because  they  can  buy  it  at  their  own 
price.  Contracts  for  shavings  and  other  grades  of  waste 
paper  have  been  renewed  in  some  cases  at  the  same 
price  as  last  year,  but  others  are  .still  pending  because 
the  binderies  are  holding  out  for  prices  that  the  packers 
cannot  afford  to  pay. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  $20  to  .$25.. 50.  delivered. 
Ground  Wood.  No.  2.  $17.. 50  to  $20.  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom..  2i,s  to  2iA,  delivered. 
Unbleached   Sulphite,  imptd.,  i.90c.   to  2.10c.  ex   dock. 

New  York. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  3.35c,  delivered. 
Bleached  sulphite,  impt..   2.80c.  to  2.90c.  ex   dock.  New 

York. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt..  2.10c.  to  2.20c.  ex  dock.  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  impt..  2.00c  to  2.15c  ex  dock.  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt..  2.80c  to  3.00c.  ex  dock.  N.Y. 
Kraft  Pul)).  1.95c  to  2.1.5c,  ex  dock.  New  York. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  important  changes  in 
the  general  situation  in  this  country  since  the  first  of 
I)eceMd)er.  The  most  optimistic  thing  that  took  place 
was  the  granting  of  the  5  per  cent,  increase  in  freight 
to  the  railroads  in  the  Middle  Western  ami  Western 
States  by  the  order  of  the  Intcr-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission. It  is  calculated  that  this  a<lvancc  will  allow 
the  railroads  to  make  enough  money  to  put  them  on 
their  feet.  It  will  also  mean  the  jiurchase  of  new 
equi|)ment.  and  thiis  give  employnicnt  to  thousamls  of 
people  now  out  of  work  because  of  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  steel  inihistry.  The  m-ws  of  the  increase 
wa«  received  by  the  trade  as  the  real  return  of  pros- 
perity..Ml  business  in  papi-r  has  reflecti'd  a  rather  quiet 
tone,  as  this  is  the  season  for  taking  inventory  by  both 
mills  and  jobbers.  The  demand  for  newsjirint  has  been 
a  little  above  normal,  and  shipments  have  shown  a  fair- 
ly large  tonnag4-.  Sheet  ni'Ws  and  side  runs  have  bei-ri 
in  noriual  inquiry  at  pn'vailing  figures,  Reports  from 
book  mills  show  that  business  has  been  fair,  and  that 
prices  ar<-  firm.  It  was  n-ported  that  some  of  the  wra|)- 
ping  mills  were  offering  some  grades  at  prices  sliglitly 
iielow  thi-  level  that  Was  attained  shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  It  was  said  that  a  certain  ilealer  had 
closed  a  contract  for  a  large  supply  of  good  kraft  paper 
for  delivery  over  l!l1."i  at  a  very  low  juiee.  .lust  wluit 
was  paiil  was  not  made  known,  but  the  fitjurc  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  three  cents  a  pouml.  Writing  |>a- 
per  mills  have  Jieen  running  on  |>art  time  only,  as  the 
demand  for  their  goods  haw  been  very  poor.  There 
were  no  rhanges  in  prices  ns  far  as  couhl  be  learned. 
Paper  ban's  were  in  poor  demand  and  prices  were  weak. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  new  year  would  bring 
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firm  prices,  and  a  fair  demand.  As  board  mills  cannot 
rim  without  orders,  most  of  them  have  been  shut  down 
on  account  of  poor  business.  The  price  of  chip  board 
showed  a  small  advance  over  the  quotation  of  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  current  value  is  $25  a  ton,  against  23 
about  a  mouth  ago.  The  tissue  situation  is  essentially 
without  change.  There  has  ben  a  fair  demand  for  No. 
1  white,  at  45  cents  a  ream.  Manila  and  No.  2  white  has 
been  a  little  weaker,  and  is  in  rather  poor  inquiry.  Spe- 
cialties have  been  in  poor  demand,  and  without  feature. 

Paper. 

Quotations  unchanged  for  all  grades  of  paper : — 

News,  rolls,  transient  business,  $1.95  to  $2.05  f.o.b 

News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  $2.05,  f.o.b. 

News,  side  runs,  2.25,  f.o.b.  New  York. 

News,  sheets,  2.30,  f.o.b.  New  York. 

News,  sheets,  2.35,  f.o.b.  New  York. 

Book  papers,  car  lots,  M.F.S.,  .$3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 

Writing  paper,   superfine,    13%c   to   17c,   del.   east   of 

Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  extra  fine,  lie  del.  east  Miss  R. 
Writing  paper.  No.  1,  fine,  9c,  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  l^/oc  to  8c,  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  5c  to  24c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Ledger  paper,  8c  to  30c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Linen  paper,  7c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Manila  .jute,  5i/4e  to  51/^0,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  2.65e  to  3.25c,  delivered. 
Kraft,  No.  1,  $3.65  to  $4.00  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  No.  2,  $3.35  to  $3.60  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Boxboards,  news,  $27  per  ton,  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board,  $40  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw,  .$23  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboard,  chip,  $25  per  ton,  delivered. 
Tissue,  fourdrinier.  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  45c  to  47i/2C  f.o.b.  New  York. 


THE  BRITISH  MARKETS. 
A  Review  of  Trade  in  1914. 

(From  Our  London  Representative.) 
British  paper  and  board  manufacturers  have  during 
the  year  just  closed  been  faced  with  considerable  diffi- 
culties in  the  matter  of  raw  materials.  They  have  had 
to  contend  with  higher  prices,  which  naturally  means 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  in  cases 
where  higher  values  could  not  be  demanded  from  the 
consumer  of  paper  and  boards,  attention  had  to  be 
directed  to  economy  in  the  mills  so  as  to  recoup  what 
was  lost  and  could  not  be  obtained  in  other  directions. 
It  cannot  be  .said  that  the  British  paper  mills  had  a  bad 
year,  though  we  are  at  war,  neither  can  it  be  said 
that  the  year  was  good.  To  strike  a  happy  medium, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  past  twelve  months  were 
fair,  and  the  dividends  and  reports  of  the  various  com- 
panies back  up  my  conclusion — that  is,  if  they  are  to 
be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 
On  the  other  hand  sellers  of  raw  materials  have  done 
well,  pulp  men  in  particular,  and  what  stands  to  them 
is  the  policy  of  catering  for  contracts  covering  several 
years  ahead. 

Sulphite  and  Sulphate. 
Generally,  dealings  in  sulphite  and  sulphate  were 
during  1914  on  a  large  scale  and  prices  were  most  favor- 
able for  sellers.  The  market,  however,  had  many  ups 
and  downs,  and  it  has  had  many  peculiarities,  which 
are  difficult  to  include  in  a  short  retrospective  sum- 
mary,      Tn  addition  thfJ'e  are  many  opinions  prevail- 


ing; but  the  whole  position  has  been  nicely  summed 
up  by  a  pulp  man  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  other 
day,  when  he  said,  "The  year  is  difficult  to  gauge" — 
dull  paper  trade,  rock  bottom  and  high  prices,  war, 
scarcity  in  shipping  and  high  insurance,  in  addition  to 
war  risks,  contraband  cargoes,  rushing  shipments  and 
buying  at  war  prices  were  some  of  the  features  and 
elements  the  pulp  man  had  to  contend  with  in  the  old 
year.  From  January  to  June,  the  dullness  in  the 
paper  trade  left  business  in  pulps  uncertain.  The  year 
opened  with  bleached  .sulphite  at  $52.80  to  $56;  easy 
bleaching,  .$42  to  $43;  strong  sulphite  $37.50  to  $39.60; 
sulphate  (unbleached)  No.  1  $39  to  $39.60;  and  kraft 
pulp  .$38.40  to  $39.40.  A  month  later  these  prices  were 
on  a  lower  level  and  only  small  prompt  parcels  were 
dealt  with.  In  March  business  fluctuated  and  the  mar- 
ket showed  better  signs.  Fair  prices  were  found  for 
soda  pulps — easy  bleaching,  particularly — and  a  good 
deal  of  sulphite  changed  hands  at  firm  prices.  In 
June  inquiries  were  being  made  for  forward  delivei'ies 
and  sulphite  quotations  showed  a  reduction,  but  not 
sufficiently  reduced  to  encourage  much  buying.  In 
July  trade  had  a  dullness,  but  stocks  in  the  mills  were 
sufficient  to  keep  things  going  for  sometime  and  ship- 
ments under  current  contracts  were  of  a  decent  size. 
At  the  beginning  of  August  the  unexpected  crash 
came — Germany  declared  war,  then  Great  Britain  was 
dragged  in  and  shijiping  was  upset.  Pulp  men  and  pa- 
per men  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  from  the  4th 
August  to  the  8th.  Bleached  sulphite  was  quoted  $72 
to  $85.50;  easy  bleaching  sulphite,  $25  to  $26;  strong 
sulphite  $23  to  $24  and  soda  or  sulphate  pulps  were 
not  to  be  had.  The  Bi'itish  Admiralty  relieved  the  situ- 
ation by  allowing  shipping  to  be  resumed  with  Scan- 
dinavia. But  meantime  Canada  and  America  were  fall- 
en back  upon  for  paper  and  pulp  supplies.  America 
responded  slowly,  but  Canada  has  done  well  and  there 
is  a  disposition  to-day  to  have  further  dealings  with 
the  Dominion  if  supplies  were  only  obtainable.  In 
September  and  October  there  was  a  great  rush  for 
shipments  of  all  kinds  of  pulp  under  current  contracts 
and  some  large  dealings  were  elfected  in  prompt  par- 
eels,  cash  being  paid  down  against  docaments.  Of 
course,  German  and  Austrian  supplies  of  pulp  were  cut 
oft",  and  Belgium  and  France,  and  Japan  were  knocked 
out  of  the  field  as  consumers,  so  that  the  supplies  for 
these  countries  were  directed  to  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can markets.  In  November  shipments  arrived  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  busmess  during  the  month,  and  also 
in  December,  fell  otT,  stocks  being  plentiful.  The  year 
ended  with  prices  as  follows :  Bleached  sulphite  $64.80 
to  $72;  easy  bleaching  sulphite  $48  to  $50;  strong  sul- 
l)hite  .$43.20  to  $45;  sulphate  (unbleached)  strong, 
.$40.80  to  $49:  kraft  pulp  $39  to  $40.  All  quotations 
are  c.i.f.  British  ports. 

Ground  Wood. 

The  market  for  ground  wootl  in  1914  had  a  varied 
experience — prices  nearing  the  record  for  high  levels 
and  for  cheapness.  At  the  beginning  of  the  .year  (|uo- 
tations  were  nominally  as  follows,  c.i.f.  British  ports : 
—Ground  Wood  (50  per  cent,  moist)  $10.20  to  $10.80; 
Ground  Wood  (dry)  $20.40  to  .$21.60.  Forward  de- 
liveries were  al)out  $1  extra.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
February  very  little  spot  business  was  transacted,  but 
but  toward  the  end  of  the  month  prices  fell  and  the 
market  took  a  turn  with  a  firmer  tendency  and  a  few 
contracts  were  entered  into.  In  June  not  much  new 
business  was  doing.  In  July  a  good  many  spot  parcels 
changed  hands  at  low  rates,  but  paper  mill  owners  gave 
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more  attention  to  contracts  for  1915-16.  One  or  two 
sellers,  it  was  rumored,  had  contracts  at  prices  which ' 
were  considered  below  cost — or,  at  least,  scarcely  able 
to  cover  cost.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Ground  Wood  moist 
(50  per  cent),  could  be  bought  in  London  at  this  period 
for  .$9.40  per  ton  c.i.f.  British  ports.  This  was  the 
state  of  things  in  July  and  there  was  plenty  of  pulp 
to  be  had.  Then  war  broke  out  at  the  beginning  of 
August  and  there  was  a  iiish  for  future  supplies.  Ground 
Wood  jumped  to  -$14.50  and  $15.50  a  ton  and  ship- 
ments could  not  be  made.  During  September  heavy 
supplies  under  contracts  were  sent  to  London  and  other 
ports  and  some  parcels  for  prompt  delivery  were 
changing  hands,  cash  being  paid  against  all  docu- 
ments. Canadians  were  also  asked  to  supply  the  mar- 
ket and  some  good  shipments  arrived  from  Chieoutimi 
and  other  places.  Xewfouudland  had  a  good  share 
of  what  was  going.  There  was  also  fair  buying  in 
October,  and  prices  got  on  a  lower  level.  In  Novem- 
ber and  December  business  fell  oflf,  as  stocks  were 
heavy,  and  the  year's  closing  prices  were:  Ground 
Wood,  moist  $9.60  to  $10:  Ground  Wood,  dry,  $24  to 
$25.  No  quotations  since  war  broke  out  have  been 
given  for  forward  deliveries.  In  cases  where  negotia- 
tions did  take  place  business  always  fell  through  owing 
to  the  prices  demanded.  Of  course.  Ground  Wood 
sellers  had  the  same  difficulties  as  sul])hite  sellers  in 
regard  to  shipping  and  insurance,  etc.  Many  cargoes 
of  ground  pulp  have  been  held  up  in  timber  boats  as 
contraband  by  German  men-of-war.  Canadian  pulp 
holds  a  high  position  in  the  estimation  of  English  buy- 
ers, but  the  great  difficulty  is  the  price,  they  saj'. 
Scandinavia  throughout  the  year  suffered  greatly  by 
shortage  of  water. 

The  Paper  Industry. 
When  till'  oftirial  figures  are  issiird  in  the  middle  of 
.rainiary  it  will  lie  seen  that  the  export  ti-ade  of  the 
British  paper  industry,  as  well  as  the  imports  from 
ail  countries,  shows  a  considerable  decrease.  The  im- 
ports have  been  reduced  by  the  cutting  off  of  Ger- 
man, Austrian  ami  I'xigian  supplies,  owing  to  the  war. 
The  export  trade  has  been  disturbed  by  the  difficulties 
ai)pertaiiiing  to  shipping,  besides  the  war,  and  a  re- 
du<-iMl  rlcmaiid  in  most  of  tiie  foreign  and  c-olonial  mar- 
kets. Heiliieed  im[)orts,  of  course,  means  a  greater 
consumption  of  home-made  paper  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  mills  during  the  i)ast  year  have  had  a 
beftiT  ilomestic  supply  to  ki-ep  up.  which,  in  many 
casfH  n-i'oups  thriii  for  wliat  is  lost  im  export  account. 
Ksparto  i>aper  [iroducers  have  had  a  difficult  year  to 
deal  with  aiirl  many  at  the  close  of  tlie  twelve  months 
are  on  re<luced  output.  Newsijrint  manufacturers 
have  done  very  well  on  the  whole,  and  have  very  little 
to  complain  about.  This  may  be  said  of  all  "white 
lirintings*  as  the  trarle  call  them.  Kraft  is  at  present 
in  good  demand,  the  fJi-rman  sufiplies  being  cut  off.  biit 
earlier  in  the  year  the  amount  of  business  passing  was 
not  up  to  expectations.  In  colored  papers,  (iermany 
wat  a  big  supplii-r,  an<l  the  shortage  of  dyestuffs  has 
now  hampered  the  I'.ritish  producers,  so  that  the  de- 
mand ex Is  the  supply.      Wall-paper  manufacturers 

have  also  suffered  iluring  the  year.  Owing  to  the 
high  cost  of  production  many  of  the  millK  put  on  from 
2'-  to  6  per  cent  increase  in  their  prices,  and  the  year 
1915  is  being  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest,  an 
it  is  felt  that  <lullness  in  the  demand  for  paper  can- 
not go  on  mueh  longer — a  demand  must  arise  sooner 
or  later.  A  great  feature  of  the  I'.ritish  mills  is  the 
up-to-date  methods  inlrorlmed.  Eeonomy  is  the  motto 
everywhere,  and  electricity  is  playing  a  big  role  in  the 
output,  both  in  power  and  lighting.  It  is  also  felt 
that  the  German  trade  being  now  chopped  up.  there 


is  every  chance  for  British  mills  in  capturing  a  good 
share.  Generally,  the  opinions  in  London  are  that 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  mills  have  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  the  indus- 
tries of  the  Dominion  take  their  proper  place  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

In  the  chemical  markets  there  is  very  little  difference 
at  the  end  of  the  year  when  comparing  prices  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Rosin  is  dearer  and  china 
clay  is  cheaper,  particularly  for  contracts. 


ECHOES  FROM  NEWFOUNDLAND, 

I  Siieci:\l  to  Pulp  ami  Taper  Masrazine) 

The  logging  season  has  begun  now  in  earnest  in  New- 
foundland. The  season  which  threatened  to  be  one  of 
inactivity  has  been  iransformed  into  the  busiest  and 
most  important  in  the  history  of  the  coinitry.  Several 
representatives  of  English  collieries  have  been  here 
seeking  pit  props.  At  first  it  was  impossible  for  any 
business  transactions  to  be  done,  owing  to  an  enact- 
ment of  the  legislature  respecting  the  Crown  Lands  of 
the  colony:  it  was  as  follows: — "No  holder  of  a  tim- 
ber or  pulp  license  shall  take  or  carry  away  for  ex- 
portation from  lanii  licensed  any  trees,  logs,  or  tim- 
ber, unless  and  until  the  same  have  been  manufactured 
either  into  pulp  or  paper  pulp,  sawn  timber  or  other 
saleable  prodticts  of  timber  lands  under  a  penalty  of 
not  less  tlian  twenty  dollars  for  each  tree  cut." 

The  legislature  was  convened,  and  an  Act  passed 
suspending  the  aforesaid  law  till  .Time,  1915.  This  in- 
dustry, of  which  the  people  were  hitherto  entirely  ig- 
norant is,  consequently,  this  season  being  carried  on 
in  enormous  proportions.  Several  contracts  of  from 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  thousand  cords  have  been 
secured  and  thousands  of  loggers  are  already  in  camii. 

The  report  of  the  Anglo-Newfotmdiand  Develo]>ment 
Company,  which  has  just  been  published,  shows  that 
a  dividend  to  shareholders  of  15  per  cent  has  been 
declared. 

The  Ilarmsworth  people,  whose  paper  mills  are  lo- 
cated at  Grand  Falls,  have  witnessed  this  season  the 
greatest  output  of  iiaper  from  their  mills  since  they 
established  themselves  here. 

Some  newspaper  criticism  was  aroused  lately  over 
the  granting  of  an  area  of  land  known  as  the  Trin- 
Bon  land.  Controversy  over  alleged  scandals  in  con- 
neetion  with  this  land  has  been  the  feature  of  many 
recent  governmental  elections.  The  grant  in  question 
has  an  area  of  apiwoximately  one  hundred  and  twenty 
square  miles.  For  years  it  has  been  coveted  by  tim- 
ber men.  Although  the  area  is  comparatively  small, 
it  is  perhaps  the  best  wooded  and  watered  area  in 
Newfoundland. 


,\.r-ording  to  the  statistics  of  the  American  Paper 
and  I'wip  A.ssociation.  figures  covering  the  production 
of  approximately  SO  per  cent,  of  the  newsprint  mills  in 
this  eoimtry  show  that  the  output  of  ni'wsprint  paper 
diirine  the  month  of  Octobi'r  was  larger  than  the  out 
imt  in  September  by  over  4.000  tons.  The  actual  pro 
diictjon  diirine  th"'  twenty  five  working  days  of  Octo 
ber  was  '(fi.sTfi  tons,  while  the  normal  Oetober  output  is 
101  517  ton.s.  Khowinjf  that  the  actual  was  93  per  cent, 
of  thi'  normal.  Protluction  in  Soptember  amounted  to 
92-147  tons.  Illustrating  the  increasing  demand  for 
newsprint  pn|ier  are  the  fiirnres  showing  the  shipment 
during  Oi'tob.-r.  wh>>n  90,21  C  tons  of  <'oiii|)|eti'd  papi-r 
Were  shipped,  lenvinir  stocks  on  hand  on  the  first  of 
November,  aggregrit-ne  42,-'>24  tons.  Shipments  the 
month  previous  were  95..'>22  tons,  while  stocks  on  hand 
at  th»  beginning  of  October  amounted  to  45.068  tons. 
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Statistics   Successful 

Tlif  Executive  of  tlie  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation reports  wonderful  success  in  the  collection 
of  stati.stics  of  proiiuction  and  distribution  of  news, 
grounclwood  and  sidphite  in  the  month  of  Xoveinber. 
Forms  were  sent  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  the  end  of  that  month  and  during  December 
the  firms  int<-rested  sent  in  their  figures.  On  the  first 
of  January  the  aggregates  were  made  up  and  mailed 
to  those  contributing.  President  liiordon  says,  con- 
cerning the  work : 

"The  statistics  received  show  that  the  Association 
has  the  support  of  the  great  part  of  the  industry.  In 
news,  figures  were  received  from  firms  whose  normal 
capacity  constitutes  HH.6  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
total  normal  capacity  in  Canada,  outside  of  British 
<^'ohnnbia.  In  sulphite  there  was  an  S4.2  per  cent 
report  anil  in  ground\'. nod,  78.2  per  cent.  Work  is 
now  proceeding  on  the  ilevelopment  of  other  sections, 
an<l  already  statislieal  blanks  have  been  sent  nut  to 
nn<-  other  section.  It  is  expected  that  blanks  for  still 
another  will  be  ina<le  itiimediately,  and  there  will  be 
three  sections  reiiortinif  to  the  Assoeialion. 

The  one  point  wliieli  now  has  to  be  covered  is  the 
i-arly  return  of  the  blanks  by  members.  This  is  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  compilation  of  statistics  and  to  make 

them  of  til.'  urt-iiU-st   vjihie  to  all  wh"  .'oiit ribiite,  " 


A    Little    Story 


<»n  a  farm  situated  in  a  riih  and  easily  tilled  valley, 
in  the  centre  of  a  community  of  jirosperoiis  people, 
lived  n  young  farmer  and  hi.s  small  family.  Thi-  farm 
on  which  they  lived   wan  a  good  one,  endowc<l   with 


very  rich  soil,  a  line  wood-lot,  good  water  and  a  won- 
derful waterfall  in  one  place,  where  the  stream  that 
coursed  through  the  tract  fell  over  a  limestone  ridge. 
The  farm  had  been  given  to  the  young  husbaudiiian  by 
his  father,  John,  who  lived  some  distance  down  the 
road,  and  at  one  time  had  been  divided  from  the  other 
farm  in  the  valley,  owned  by  an  older  son,  Sam.  Jack, 
the  younger  sou,  had  done  pretty  well  on  his  farm, 
considering  that  he  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
"breaking"  a  large  proportion  of  it,  and  he  was  able 
to  trade  off  a  large  ((Uantity  of  wheat,  dairy  |)roiluce 
and  some  meat  to  Father  John  for  some  of  the  woollens 
from  the  mill  he  possessed,  and  various  other  comforts. 
The  wood-lot  on  Jack's  farm  was  of  considerable  va- 
lue iu  the  eyes  of  Father  John  and  other  dwellers  in 
the  vicinity.  A  very  distant  relative,  Fritz,  and  his 
large  family  took  a  goodly  quantity  of  Jack's  products, 
as  did  also  Oley,  Jean,  and  others.  Jack's  younger 
brothers,  who  had  farms  at  various  i)oints  farther  away 
were  on  particularly  good  terms  with  him,  and  there 
was  much  intercourse  between  the  varicnis  families. 

I'.ig  Brother  Sam  had  a  beautiful  farm.  He  had 
workeil  hard  for  many  years,  and  had  taught  his  sons 
ear>fully  how  to  make  the  most  of  everything  they 
touched.  Fritz  had,  in  some  respects,  a  still  more  won- 
derful knaek  of  making  use  of  his  opporhiriilies.  He 
worked  early  and  late,  and  had  doiu'  so  from  the  time 
his  fiitlier  Mismark.  and  his  old  uneh'  Stein  had  jia.ssed 
away,  leaving  the  farm  to  his  care.  The  industry  of 
bin  family  was  wonderful.  They  worker!  out  their  own 
m>liioiIs  for  themselves,  made  tlieir  own  fools,  and 
made  them  well.  The  same  applied  to  Father  John 
to  a  very  great  extent,  but  be  had  chosen  to  be  fin- 
ancier and  banker  for  the  community,  and  luade  so 
mneh  money  by  his  investments  and  mortgages  that 
he  had  become  of  late  a  little  inclined  to  pay  less  at- 
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tention  to  working  of  his  farm  than  to  financial  af- 
fairs. He  had  given  Jack  plenty  of  assistance  in  get- 
ting started  and  was  rather  proud  of  the  way  in 
which  his  son  was  progressing. 

However,  Jack  could  see  that  there  was  one  thing 
radically  wrong  with  his  children.  They  were  all 
constantly  going  over  to  Father  John's  farm  and  beg- 
ging for  a  copper.  They  were  forever  turning  up  their 
noses  at  the  rather  rough  clothes  which  John  had  to 
provide  for  them,  and  wanted  to  be  dressed  in  the  lat- 
est style,  as  were  Jean's  family,  or  as  some  of  their 
cousins  on  Father  John's  farm,  or  even  as  Brother 
Sam's  children.  These  latter  young  ones  they  always 
admired  and  aped.  If  Sam's  children  whistled  a  tune, 
they  caught  up  the  air  and  kept  on  whistling  it  until 
Sam's  children  found  another.  They  always  borrow- 
ed books  from  Sam's  library,  and  even  occasionally 
used  to  happen  around  Sam's  at  meal  time,  just  to  see 
what  new  thing  they  had  for  dinner.  And  so  it  went 
on  with  Jack's  children:  they  didn't  seem  content, 
somehow,  with  what  they  had  themselves,  and  they  cer- 
tainly made  no  very  serious  etforts  to  amuse  them- 
selves. 

Then  one  day  Father  John  and  Farmer  Fritz  had  a 
falling  out.  Their  farms  adjoined,  and  there  had  been 
difficulty  for  some  time  about  the  line  fence  and  just 
to  what  extent  Fritz  should  allow  his  stock  to  run  on 
Jean's  farm  and  over  the  truck  garden  of  Albert,  an 
industrious  fellow  who  lived  between  Jean  and  Fritz. 
While  John  was  occupied  in  this  unfortunate  dispute 
with  Fritz,  and  the  farms  of  both  were  being  neglect- 
ed. Jack  began  to  wake  up  to  the  dependence  he  had 
shown  upon  his  neighbors.  He  saw  his  own  attitude 
reflected  in  his  children.  He  saw  how  he  himself 
had  fancied  Sam's  equipment  as  against  his  own,  and 
had  not  been  careful  to  square  all  his  debts  with  his 
relatives  and  neighbors.  So  he  called  his  children  to- 
gether and  said:  "Now  boys  and  girls,  I  want  you  to 
show  a  little  more  independence  of  spirit  than  you  have 
heretofore.  I  know  that  there  are  many  things  that 
we  can't  raise  on  this  farm,  and  I  don't  propose  that 
we  should  try.  But  our  farm  is  good  for  a  whole  lot 
of  things  that  we  haven't  thought  of  raising  yet,  and 
if  we  will  only  put  our  heads  and  hands  and  hearts  in- 
to our  work,  instead  of  putting  our  fingers  in  our 
purses,  and  stop  cutting  down  a  part  of  our  wood-lot 
every  time  we  want  a  new  silk  shirt,  we  would  get 
along  a  great  deal  better.  1  know  your  gran 'dad 
has  helped  me  enough,  and  I  am  going  to  show  a  great- 
er return  for  his  money  in  the  future.  Now  we'll  just 
stop  selling  off  our  produce  long  before  it  is  planted, 
settle  down  to  business,  and  get  a  little  more  backbone, 
a  little  more  money,  and  a  little  more  confidence  in  our- 
selves.   Now  I  want  you  all  to  help  me." 

All  his  neighbors  heard  of  what  Jack  said,  and  they 
are  looking  on  with  more  interest  than  Jack 's  children 
realize,  to  see  what  they  will  do. 
Let  us  bring  some  new  elements  into  the  story. 


Jack's  children  are  setting  about  to  write  their  let- 
ters on  paper  whicli  they  have  made  themselves,  and 
next  Christmas  they  will  give  as  presents,  boxes  of 
notepaper  that  they  have  made  in  their  own  mills. 
They  will  pack  their  shoes  and  candy  and  other  things 
in  their  own  cardboard,  and  they  will  sheath  their 
houses  with  a  great  deal  more  Canadian  board.  They 
will  use  more  of  their  own  tissues  and  waxed  papers, 
and  print  their  books  and  magazines  upon  their  own 
book  and  coated  papers.  They  will  use  their  own 
newsprint,  of  course,  and  further,  they  will  begin  to 
make  new  kinds  of  paper  that  have  heretofore  been 
brought  in  from  the  neighbors.  They  may  not  throw 
away  all  the  paper  they  have  bought  and  have  on 
band,  for  that  would  be  sheer  waste,  but  next  time 
they  order — we'll  see! — they  will  buy  Canadian  pa- 
pers. 


Safety  Associations 

Under  the  new  Ontario  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  pulp  and  paper  mills  are  included  in  Schedule  I., 
which  comprises  those  firms  liable  to  contribute  to  the 
"Accident  Fund."  The  Accident  Fund  is  the  one 
large  indivisible  source  from  which  are  drawn  the  pay- 
ments of  the  claims  in  all  classes.  Of  course,  an  ac- 
count is  kept  of  all  the  different  classes  of  risk,  and 
payments  are  charged  against  the  various  groups.  All 
pidp  and  paper  mills  in  the  Province  are  assessed  1.4 
per  cent  annually  on  their  payrolls,  and  all  mills  join 
together,  through  the  Accident  Fund,  to  pay  the  com- 
pensation to  employees  for  their  injuries. 

The  Act  provides  one  very  sane  safeguard  against 
the  eai'elessness  of  individuals  within  the  class.  It 
allows  for  the  establishment  of  Safety  Associations, 
which  are  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  employees  how 
to  be  carefvil,  co-6peratiug  on  the  services  of  inspec- 
tors and  doing  everything  else  that  will  serve  to  re- 
move the  risk.  If  the  Commission  appointed  to  super- 
vise workmen's  compensation  deems  wise  they  may 
pay  from  the  funds  at  their  disposal  the  expenses  of 
inspectors  in  any  of  the  classes. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  method  the  Com- 
mission has  adopted  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise, 
and  most  enthusiastic  support.  Accidents  can  best 
be  cut  down  by  the  thought,  care  and  co-operation  of 
those  actually  at  work  in  the  industry. 

The  onus,  whicli  is  thrown  upon  the  employer  and 
employee  alike,  will  serve  only  to  make  manufacturing 
more  profitable  and  more  pleasant  to  all  engaged. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has  issued 
a  circular  to  all  mills  in  the  Dominion  inviting  them  to 
convene  at  the  time  of  the  proposed  annual  meeting 
in  February,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  the  basis 
for  safety  associations. 

As  it  is  expected  that  other  provinces  will  follow  the 
lead  of  Ontario  and  adopt  legislation  on  workmen's 
compensation  very  similar  to  that  which  went  through 
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the  Toronto  legislative  halls,  much  can  be  done  in 
such  a  gathering.  It  is  understood  that  experts  will 
be  invited  to  give  their  opinions  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  attaining  ample  organization. 

The  lumbermen  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  already 
responded,  and  there  should  be  visible  in  woods  oper- 
ations and  milling,  a  distinct  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  accidents. 

The  formation  of  a  safety  association  among  pulp 
and  jiapcr  mills  would  be  a  move  which  should  bring 
incalculable  benefits  to  all  concerned. 


Technical    Section 

Tlie  Executive  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation has  decided  upon  a  move  which  will  be  of  the 
highest  interest  and  the  greatest  value  to  all  members 
of  the  Canadian  industry.  It  is,  that  at  the  time  of 
tile  Annual  Electing,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  held 
in  the  month  of  February,  there  shall  be  established 
within  the  Association  a  Technical  Section  for  the  con- 
sideration of  all  problems  arising  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  To  this  section  mill  managers,  foremen, 
superintendents,  engineers,  chemists  and  others  who 
have  the  actual  operation  of  mills  at  heart,  will  belong, 
and  co-operation  in  tin-  exchanging  of  views  by  pa- 
pers and  discussion  will  be  carried  out.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  has  nominated  Dr.  J.  S.  Bates, 
Superintendent  of  the  Dominion  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratories, Chairman  for  the  organization  of  this  sec- 
tion. Dr.  Bates  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
are  now  working  on  a  plan  of  organization,  and  it  is 
expected  sliould  have  some  definite  plan  in  shape  for 
the  consideration  of  the  members  of  the  industry  at  the 
time  of  the  Annual  Mei-ting. 

Evi-ry  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  all  those  active  in  paper-making.  Such  a  move  has 
not  yet  l)een  fully  .succi-.ssful  on  the  American  contin- 
ent. There  is  nothing  in  Canada  or  in  the  United 
.States  to  eorresi)ond  to  the  technical  associations  which 
have  had  such  an  uplifting  influence  on  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  of  rjeriiiany,  Sweden,  Norway  and  other 
continental  countrii-s.  Dr.  Bates  expects  that  at  the 
first  meeting  there  will  be  a  series  of  papers  followed 
by  active  di.scu.ssion.  The  papers  will  embrace  prac- 
tically every  side  of  the  pulp  and  paper  inchistry,  one 
papi-r  bi'ing  chosen  from  each  class  of  interest.  I'lilp 
and  (taper  men  will  ilo  well  to  endeavor  to  attend  the 
iiH-eting  if  if  materializes,  as  is  expected,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  all  in  the  development  of  Can 
adian  indnMtrv 

RE  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
Thi'  I'lilp  ami  I'api-r  Magazine  wishes  to  give  it,<» 
readers  flii-  namr  of  the  writ«r  of  the  excellent  com- 
munication on  the  subject  of  Technical  p]ducation 
which  ap|>eared  in  Jan.  1st  issiu-  over  "EngiTieering 
Manager.  Bird  &  Son."  The  gpntbiuan  is  .Mr.  Arthur 
Crawford  Jewett. 


Longleaf  Pine  Good  for 
Kraft  Papers 

That  longleaf  pine  treated  by  the  sulphate  process 
and  properly  handled  will  give  excellent  kraft  pulps 
and  papers,  especially  the  very  strong  and  very  tough, 
lightweight  brown  wrapping  papers,  is  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  after  a 
series  of  tests  to  determine  the  Avood"s  possibilities  as 
a  source  of  pulp.  This  conclusion  is  of  significance  at 
this  time,  because  the  war  has  cut  off  the  German  sup- 
ply to  this  country.  The  high  specific  gravity  of  the 
wood  and  the  resultant  high  yield  of  pulp  per  cord, 
says  the  Department  in  a  recently  issued  bulletin,  give 
longleaf  pine  an  advantage  possessed  by  few  other  com- 
mercially important  woods  suitable  for  pulp  making. 

This  new  use  for  longleaf  pine  furnishes  a  means  of 
utilizing  the  waste  in  slabs,  edgings  and  trimmings 
from  Southern  mills.  Tops  and  defective  logs  left  in 
the  woods  and  small  logs  which  at  present  are  convert- 
ed into  lumber  with  little  or  no  profit  would  furnish  a 
supply  of  raw  material  for  pulp  making  even  greater 
than  that  derived  from  the  mill  waste. 

The  tests  were  made  at  the  Forest  Service  laboi-atory 
and  were  of  two  kinds:  those  to  determine  the  effect 
of  varying  the  cooking  conditions  in  the  sulphate  pro- 
cess, and  semi-commercial  tests  carried  on  by  both  the 
sulphate  and  the  sotla  process.  The  sulphate  process 
was  found  to  be  superior  to  the  soda,  at  least  so  far  as 
longleaf  piiu»  is  concerned.  In  the  former  process  the 
l)ulp  can  be  very  much  undercooked  and  still  produce  a 
fair  quality  of  paper,  while  a  soda  pulp  must  be  fom- 
paratively  well  cooked  before  a  good  paper  can  be 
made  from  it.  The  best  sulphate  kraft  pulps  were  ob- 
tained with  a  total  duration  of  cooking  of  only  3.5 
hours,  against  6  hours  for  the  best  soda  pulp. 

Sulphate  kraft  pulps  of  fairly  good  strength  and 
toughness  can  be  obtained  from  longleaf  pine  with 
yields  as  high  as  61  per  cent  or  2,170  pounds  of  abso- 
lutely dry  pulp  per  10  solid  cubic  feet  of  wood.  For 
the  production  of  high  grades  of  kraft  wrappings  the 
yieltl  of  pulp  could  be  approximately  51  per  cent,  or 
I.SOO  pounds  of  absolutely  dry  pulp  equal  to  2.000 
pounds  air-dry  judp  per  10  cubic  feet  of  .solid  wood. 
The  yield  per  cord  would  he  somewliot  less  than  the 
weights  given  since  an  ordinary  4x4x8  foot  .stacked 
cord  may  contain  from  75  to  100  cubic  feet  of  solid 
wiiod. 


CORNWALL  MAN  KILLED  IN  MILL. 

Chas.  Polasso.  a  niacliir.ist,  employed  at  llif  Tonmlo 
Paiier  Company's  mill,  met  with  a  terrilde  death 
on  .lanuary  4th.  He  is  stipposed  to  haw  been  engaged 
in  oiling  the  shafting  when  his  clothing  became  en- 
tangled in  the  machinery,  and  he  was  drawn  aroinwJ 
tin  shaft  luitil  the  clothing  was  almost  stripped  from 
his  liody,  wlu'M  he  fell  to  the  floor.  Tin'  unfortunate 
man  was  aloni-  at  thr  tiiru'.  and  no  one  saw  the  acci- 
dent. Both  legs  wert'  severed  from  the  body,  his  right 
arm  broken,  and  his  body  terribly  mangled. 

He  was  2!l  years  of  age.  a  native  of  Italy,  and  leaves 
a  widow  an<l  six  children,  the  eldest  of  which  is  only 
>  years  old. 

As  the  Dntnrio  Workmen's  Conipensntion  A<'t  is 
now  in  force  in  the  Province  the  family  will  bo  en- 
titled to  compensation  under  its  provisions. 
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THE    RELATION    BETWEEN   THE  CONSISTENCY    OF 
STOCK   AND    WHITE  WATER  ON   PAPER 

MACHINES 

By    EDWARD    J  .    T  R  I  31  B  E  Y  ,    M.E. 
(Written  Specially  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


Nearly  every  paper  mill  is  equipped  with  a  more  or 
less  extensive  laboratory,  or  those  which  are  not  so 
equipped  themselves  generally  have  an  arrangement 
with  an  outside  laboratory  for  the  frequent  testing  of 
the  various  supplies  purchased.  One  of  the  simplest 
tests  which  can  be  made  is  to  determine  the  consistency 
of  stock  or  of  white  water,  as  all  that  is  needed  is  a 
graduate  for  measuring  the  amount  taken,  a  filter 
paper  and  a  funnel,  with  the  chemical  balances  to 
weigh  the  filter  paper  and  the  filter  paper  and  stock 
after  drying ;  the  term  consistency  is  iised  to  designate 
the  number  of  parts  of  dry  material  in  a  given  amount 
of  liquid  stock  or  white  water,  and  when  one  hundred 
parts  of  liquid  stock  or  white  water  are  taken  as  the 
basis  the  consistency  will  express  the  amount  of  dry 
material  as  per  cent.  This  test  is  so  easy  and  so  sim 
pie  that  it  is  not  often  done  and  yet  it  can  be  made 
the  basis  of  investigations  which  will  result  in  great 
economies  in  the  saving  of  stock  and  filler,  as  th" 
question  of  filtering  white  water  samples  has  often  giv- 
en the  incentive  to  making  simple  changes  which  have 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  several  per  cent  of  raw  mater- 
ial. 

How  many  laboratories  connected  with  paper  mills 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  determine  the  relation  be- 
tween the  consistenej'  of  the  tray  water  and  that  of  the 
suction-box  water  from  their  machines  when  making 
their  various  grades  and  weights?  It  is  because  the 
relative  consistency  of  the  various  kinds  of  white  wa- 
ter, as  compared  with  the  consistency  of  the  stock  sup- 
plied to  the  wire,  is  not  known  that  there  are  so  many 
machines  around  the  country  which  have  a  far  greater 
loss  of  stock  than  is  necessary. 

As  there  is  more  newsprint  made  than  of  any  other 
one  grade  of  paper,  suppose  we  consider  this  matter 
of  relative  consistencies  with  reference  to  newsprint 
machines.  If  a  man  fi-om  the  office  or  from  the  labora- 
tory goes  to  the  machine  room  and  attempts  to  tell  his 
friend  the  machine-tender,  that  the  small  stream  of 
white  water  overflowing  from  the  trays  to  the  sewer 
contains  about  two-fifths  as  much  drj'  stock  per  gallon 
as  the  stock  going  from  the  head-box  to  the  wire,  he 
will  be  laughed  at  inaless  he  has  the  forethought  to  slip 
two  empty  bottles  of  the  same  size  into  his  pocket  be- 
fore starting  out  and,  while  his  friend  is  enjojing  his 
laugh,  fills  one  from  the  head-box  and  the  other  from 
the  overflow  from  the  trays  and  adding  a  pinch  of 
alum  to  each,  places  them  on  the  window-sill  for  a  few 
minutes  to  settle.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  filter 
and  weigh  the  stock  in  the  two  samples  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical  of  the  truth  of  his  first  statement. 

From  tests  made  on  more  than  forty  newsprint  ma- 
chines in  over  a  dozen  different  mUls  it  has  been  found 
that  the  ratio  between  the  consistencj^  of  the  tray  wa- 
ter and  of  the  supply  to  the  wire  is  almost  never  less 
than  30  per  cent,  and  is  seldom  as  low  as  this,  but  is 
generally  from  38  per  cent  to  42  per  cent,  and  occa- 


sionally it  will  be  as  great  as  50  per  cent  when  the 
ground  wood  used  is  fine  and  a  high  percentage  of 
filler  is  used.  These  tests  were  made  on  machines  at 
all  speeds  from  about  275  feet  per  minute  to  600  fe" 
per  minute.  The  speed  has  much  less  effect  on  this 
ratio  than  other  factors,  for  it  happened  that  at  about 
275  feet  per  minute  the  ratio  was  35  per  cent,  while 
some  machines  at  from  360  to  410  feet  per  miniite  gave 
from  42  per  cent  to  52  per  cent ;  others  at  500  feet  per 
minute  gave  about  42  per  cent,  and  machines  at  600 
feet  gave  but  38  per  cent.  As  there  is  but  Uttle  vari- 
ation in  the  weight  of  newsprint,  or  in  the  relative  am- 
ounts of  ground  wood  and  sulphite  used,  the  effect  o' 
these  factors  will  be  eliminated  in  comparing  two  ma- 
chines. In  general  it  will  be  found  that  the  factors 
which  determine  the  ratio  between  the  consistency  of 
the  tray  water  and  of  the  supply  to  the  wire  on  news- 
print machines  are  the  character  of  the  ground  wood 
used,  the  amoimt  of  filler  furnished,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  white  water  system  of  the  mUl  as  a  whole. 

The  consistency  of  the  water  from  the  suction-boxes 
varies  more  widely  than  does  the  tray  water.       It  will 
generally  be  from  12  per  cent  to  16  per  cent  of  the 
consistency  of  the  suppl.y  to  the  wire,  and  from  28  per 
cent  to  36  per  cent  of  the  consistency  of  the  tray  wa 
ter,  though  where  the  ground  wood  used  is  very  "free" 
and  thei-e  is  ample  wire  forming-surface  so  that  the 
sheet  will  be  well  drained  before    reaching    the    suc- 
tion boxes,  it  will  often  be  found  as  low  as  7.5  per  cent 
to  8  per  cent  of  the  consistency  of  the  supply  to  th 
wire,  and  from  21  per  cent  to  24  per  cent  of  the  con- 
sistencj'  of  the  tray  water. 

The  point  is  often  raised  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
material  in  this  white  water,  and  especially  in  the  suc- 
tion-box water,  is  clay  •  that  this  is  not  the  case  is 
shown  by  the  figures  given  Ln  Table  1  which  are  fairly 
representative  for  newsprint  machines. 

Table  I. 


Per  cent 

Per  eer 

Consistency. 

Clay. 

Supply  to  wire.    ... 

0.61 

12 

Tray  water 

0.24 

27 

Suction-box  water    . 

O.OS 

37 

The  amount  of  clay  furnished  to  the  beaters  was 
about  3  per  cent,  but  the  stock  going  to  the  wire 
showed  12  per  cent  clay  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
clay  which  came  from  the  tray  water  and  the  suction- 
box  water  and  which  is  continually  circulating  around. 
The  consistency  of  the  tray  water  in  this  case  was  39 
per  cent  of  that  of  the  supply  to  the  wire,  and  the 
suction-box  water  was  about  13  per  cent  as  rich  as 
the  supply  to  the  wire  and  33  per  cent  as  rich  a* 
the  tray  water. 
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When  the  weight  of  the  sheet  is  varied  and  the  gra(ie  tive  consistency  values  on  bag  and  manila  papers  of 

of  stock  used  is  the  same  it  is  interesting  to  note  these  various  grades  may  be  gained  from  Table  Tlf. 

ratios  vary.     Table  2  giving  the  results  of  a  series  of  With  these  grades  of  pa])er  the  weight  of  the  sheet, 

tests  on  a  Hanging  Machine,  illustrates  this  change  ii'  the  amount  of  sulphite  or  of  other  long  fibre  stock,  and 

the  ratios.  the   consistency  of  the   stock   coming   from   the   head- 
box  to  the  wire  are  the  factors  which  have  the  grcat- 

^3.ble  II.  pg^  influence  in  determining  the  consistency  of  the  tray 

"  ''itr'i'                                                   ...  water  and  of  the  suction  water,  and  consequently  the 


llasis  Per  Cent    Suction     Ratio         Ratio 


ratio  when  compared  with  the  consistency  of  the  sup 


in       Supply     Consistency     box         "A.""        -R."  ply  to  the  wire.     Tests  No.  2  and  5  are  from  the  same 

Ounces,  to  Wire.  Tray  Water.  Water.        P.c.          P.c.  relative  furnish,  but  the  weight  in  one  ease  is  32  poiuids 

18         1..30           0.314           0.05-1:           22.5           3.9  l>er  ream  aiul  in  the  other  100  pounds  per  ream,  while 

1.31           0.286           0.040           21. S           3.1  the  ratio  between  the  tray  water  and  the  supply  to  the 

15         1.22           0.328           0.056           26.9           4.6  «'ii'e  are  23  per  cent   and   9.5  per  cent    respectively. 

1.22           0.341           0.059           27.9           4.8  Tests  Xo.  4  and  9  are  from  machines  making  the  same 

1..32           0.360           0.068           27.3           5.1  weight  of  sheet,  No.  4,  hoAvever,  is  from  a  furnLsh  of 

12          1.28           0.444           0.094           34.7           7.4  "'0  Pf'  Pftit  of  sulphite  and  50  per  cent    of     ground 

1.26           0.474           0.100           37.5           7.9  wood  while  No.  9  is  from  a  furnish  of  75  per  cent  sul- 

10          1.14           0.503           0.104           44.1           9.1  phite  and  25  per  cent  of  Mitscherlich:   the  ratios  be- 

1.12           0.497           0.107           44.3           9.6  tween  tray  water  and  supply  to  the  wire  are  15.5  \h'^ 

cent  and  8.5  per  cent  respectivelv.     It  should  be  noted 

"A"  represents  the  ratio  between  the  consistency  of  that  the  consistencv  of  the  suppl'v  to  the  wire  for  Test 

the  tray  water  and  the  consistency  of  the  supply  to  the  Xq.  4  is  more  than  50  per  cent  greater  than  for  Test  No. 

"'i''^-  9,  this  increase  in  the  consistency  of  the  supply  lowers 

"B"  represents  the  ratio  between  the  consistency  of  t'le   '"atio   considerably,   as   with   a   more   concentrat.-d 

the  suction  box  water  and  the  consistency  of  the  sup-  stock  coming  onto  the  wire  it  takes  less  time  to  form 

ply  to  the  wire.  a  filtering  matte  on  the  wire  which  acts  to  hold  back 

the  finer  ]iarticles.     In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 

heavier  the  sheet,   the   greater  the  proportion   of  siil- 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  ratios  between  the  phite  or  other  long   fibre  stock,   and   the   greater   the 

tray  water  and  the  supply  to  the  wire,  and  between  concentration   of   the   stock    coming   to    the    wire,    the 

the  suction  box  water  aixl  the  supply  to  the  wire  vary  lower  will  be  the  consistency  of  the  tray  and  suction 

inversely  with  the  weight  of  the  sheet,  but  it  is  neces-  box   waters  as  compared  with   the  consistency  of  the 

sary  to  plot  them  as  is  done  in  Fig.  1   in  order  to  see  supply;   while   the   lighter  the   sheet,   the   shorter   the 

how  uniformly  these  ratios  decrease  as  the  weight  of  fibres,  and  the  more  dilute  the  supply  to  the  wire,  the 

the  sheet  is  increased.  greater  will  be  the  con.sistency  of  the  tray  and  suction 

In  the  case  of  papers  in  which  a  larger  percentage  ''"^  waters  as  compared  with   the  consistency  of  the 

of  sulphite,  or  other  long  fibre  stock,  is  used  than  is  ^"PP'^''  f"''  papers  of  this  grade. 

ii.sed  in  either  newsprint  or  hanging  paper,  these  con-  On   machines  making  the  higher  grades    of     pa|)er 

sistency  ratios  are  much  less.     Some  idea  of  the  rela-  where  no  ground  wood  is  used,  the  ratio  between  the 


Table  m. 


Per  cent 
Bone-drv  Consistency 


Test  Supply  Tray         Suction-box         Ratio  Weight  [>er 

No.         to  Wire.  Water.  Water.  "A."        Ratio  "H."'         Ream.        Speed.  Furnish. 

1  0.44  0.122  0.041  28%  9.3^i  32  425  {^  ^^„i 

2  0.54  0.125  23  ...  32  306     Same  as  No.  1 

3  0.55  0.103  0.025  19  4.5  40  260   [*!^^'   Sulphite 

I  10"^   fl round wo(m1 

4  0.64  0.098  0.013  15.5  2.0  .50  296      Same  as  No.  1 

5  0.79  0.076  0.054  9.5  7.0  100  106      Same  as  No.  1 
6 

7  0.33  0.0H2  0.052  25  15.5  35  300     lOO'-'r  Sulphite 

8  0.42  0.064  15  40  306      100';    Suli.hito 

9  0.44  0.038  0.022  8.5  5.0  .Vl  244    l]^   w ■!'''','''',•  . 

'  25';<    Mitseherliph 

"A"  reprciients  the  ratio  between  the  consistency  of  tlu'  fray  water  and  the  conHiRton<'y  of  the  supply  to 
the  wire. 

"]'»"  rejtresents  the  ratio  befwei-n  the  consistency  of  the  »u<'li<>n-liox  water  and  the  cnnsistency  of  the 
supply  to  the  wire. 


0.41  0.103  0.042  25  10  37  418    'V'/l',   ^>"'p'''<;' 

1  2;»S    'iroundwoon 
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consistency  of  the  tray  water  and  of  the  supply  to  thi 
wire  may  roughly  be  stated  as  from  10  per  cent  to  2 
per  cent. 


Table  No.  4  gives  the  results  of  tests  ou  six  machines 
making  j)a])ers  sueli  as  are  used  by  the  better  class  of 
periodicals,  etc. 


Table  IV. 

Per  Cent  B 

jne-dry  Consistency. 

Test 

Machine. 

Supply 

Tray 

Sue 

tion-box 

Weight  per 

No. 

No. 

to  Wire. 

Water. 

Water. 

Ratio  "  A. " 

Ratio  "B.' 

'        Ream. 

Speed 

1 

1 

0.83 

0.203 

0.086 

24.5 

10.4 

41.5 

223 

2 

2 

1.35 

0.12 

0.044 

8.9 

3.3 

82 

109 

3 

3 

0.89 

0.125 

0.037 

14 

4.1 

37.5 

170 

4 

3 

0.83 

0.125 

0.038 

15 

4.6 

37.5 

170 

5 

4 

0.99 

0.114 

0.055 

11.5 

5.5 

64 

131 

6 

4 

1.03 

0.100 

0.054 

9.7 

5.2 

64 

131 

7 

5 

1.00 

0.225 

0.117 

22.5 

11.7 

8 

6 

0.96 

0.223 

0.075 

23.3 

7.8 

"A"'  represents  the  ratio  between  the  consistency  of  the  tray  water  and  the  consistency  of  the  supply 
to  the  wire. 

"B"  represents  the  ratio  between  the  consistenej'  of  tlu^  suction-box  water  and  the  consistency  of  the 
supply  to  the  wire. 


In  these  grades  of  paper  the  percentage  of  filler  use^l 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  other  grades  we  have  been 
discussing,  and  on  some  of  the  machines  listed  in  Table 
4  considerable  old  printed  paper  stock  was  used.  The 
pi-inted  papers  and  books  are  first  treated  with  a  weak 
caustic  to  loosen  the  ink,  etc.,  and  are  tlien  washed 
for  a  number  of  hours  to  remove  the  ink  so  loosened 
and  finally  bleached.  In  this  process  a  considerabV 
percentage  of  the  total  weight  furnished  to  the  washer 
is  removed  and  goes  to  waste.  At  first  the  wash  wa- 
ter is  very  dirty  containing  the  dirt,  ink,  etc.,  but  it 
also  contains  a  large  amount  of  clay  or  other  filler  as 
well  as  the  fine  short  fibres  of  the  soda  pulp  which 
was  used  in  the  original  furnish.  As  the  washing  con 
tinues  the  water  coming  from  the  washing  drums  be- 
comes cleaner  than  at  first,  but  it  contains  quite  an 
appreciable  amount  of  fine  fibres  which  find  their  Avay 
through  the  mesh  of  the  wire  covering  of  the  washing 
drums. 

The  amount  of  material  removed  in  this  way  win 
vary  greatly  with  different  grades  of  old  papers,  th" 
mesh  of  the  wire  covering  for  the  washing  drums,  etc.. 
but  the  following  figures  will  give  an  idea  as  to  the 
amount  of  this  loss.  One  test  made  by  the  writer  on 
the  waste  water  from  a  large  number  of  washei's  gave 
an  average  consistency  of  0.10  per  cent  or  from  8  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent  as  rich  as  the  supply  to  the  wire 
nf  the  paper  machines  at  this  mill.  To  be  sure  this  was 
ftot  all  good  stock,  but  contained  a  large  amount  of 
dirt,  ink,  etc.,  nevertheless  it  represents  a  loss  of  ma- 
terial purchased  and  this  loss  must  show  up  on  the 
>ost  sheet.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  washers 
rere  being  run  from  three  to  five  hours,  and  that  the 
rolume  of  water  coming  from  each  washer  was  roughly 
/rom  forty  to  sixty  gallons  per  minute,  it  is  readilv 
seen  that  the  loss  of  material  occurring  at  this  point 
is  no  inconsiderable  item.  At  the  same  time  that  this 
>est  was  being  made  on  the  mixtiu-e  from  all  of  the 
rashers,  tests  were  made  of  the  water  from  an  indi- 
■idual  washer  at  the  end  of  three  hours  and  again  at 
he  end  of  four  hours.  The  first  showed  0.031  pe^ 
■ent  and  the  second  0.025  per  cent  of  dry  material. 
In  each  case  it  was  somewhat  dark  in  color,  but  it  was 
mostly  short  fine  fibres  as  a  large  part  of  the  filler  orig- 
"lally  in  the  paper  had  been  washed  out  by  this  time. 


It  can  easily  be  seen  that  if  the  furnish  contains  much 
of  this  old  paper  stock  that  there  will  be  less  stock 
passing  through  the  machine  wire  with  the  tray  water, 
many  of  the  smaller  fibres  having  been  removed  in  the 
preliminary  washing  treatment,  leaving  the  longer 
fibres  which  do  not  pass  through  the  wire  so  readily. 
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Fig.  1 — Showing  relative  consistency  of  tray  water 
to  the  wire,  for  vaxious  weights  of  sheet  hanging 
and  of  suction-box  water  as  compared  with  supply 
paper. 

This  is  one  reason  why  on  machine  No.  3  Table  No.  4 
the  ratio  between  the  consistencies  of  the  tray  water 
and  of  the  supply  to  the  wire  is  but  14  per  cent  to  15 
per  cent,  even  though  the  sheet  is  but  37.5  pounds 
per  ream.  The  amount  of  clay  furnished  to  the  beaters 
on  this  machine  was  practically  the  same  as  for  ma- 
chine No.  4  yet  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  clay 
in  the  stock  at  the  Regulating  Box  was  considerably 
less,  and  the  percentage  of  clay  in  the  tray  water  and 
suction  box  water  was  also  much  lower. 
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The  relative  amounts  of  filler  contained  in  the  stock 
by  filtering  the  various  samples.  The  percentages  of  ASh 
found  on  igniting  portions  of  the  dry  stock  obtained 
by  filtering  the  various  samples.  The  per  cent  of  Ash 
for  four  of  the  machines  listed  in  Table  4  are  given 
in  Table  5.  / 

Table  V. 
Per  Cent  of  Ash  in  Drv  Stock. 


From 

From 

From 

From 

Regulating 

Supply 

Tray 

Suction 

Box. 

to  Wire. 

Water. 

Box  "Water. 

Machine  No.  P.c. 

P.c. 

P.c. 

P.c. 

2               12.5 

14.0 

48.0 

64.0 

3                8.4 

11.0 

35.5 

55.3 

4               11.6 

14.1 

53.7 

68.7 

6 

54.6 

70.0 

The  writer  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
tt'sts  of  this  nature  in  a  mill  where  a  part  or  all  of  the 
furnish  was  rag  stock.  If  any  of  the  readers  who  are 
using  rag  stock  have  made  similar  tests,  or  will  make 
similar  tests,  and  will  publish  their  results  through  the 
columns  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  JIagazine,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  of  interest.  The  more  information  which 
can  be  obtained  having  a  bearing  on  the  possible  losses 
of  stock,  or  wiiich  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  relations 
existing  in  different  parts  of  the  process,  helps  to  ad- 
vance not  only  the  individuals  and  the  mills  with  whicli 
they  arc  connected,  but  if  there  is  a  free  exchange  of 
such  information  through  the  trade  journals  it  will 
eventually  advance  the  business  as  a  whole  with  added 
profit  to  every  one  connected  with  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry. 


THE  TECHNOLOGY  OF  THE  COMMON  PAPER- 
MAKING    FIBRES 


Hv    HEXWY    A L  DOT'S    BROMLEY. 


The  common  paper-making  vegetable  fibres  may  be 
divided   botanically  into  the  following  classes,  viz.: — 

1.  Plant  Seed  Hairs. — These  consist  of  filaments 
composed  of  single  individual  cells.  The  only  member 
of  this  cla.ss  under  consideration  is  Totton. 

2.  liast  Fibres  from  the  inner  bark  of  shrubs  and 
trees.  Tlu-y  consist  of  filaments  or  fibre  bundles  made 
up  of  aggregated  individual  cells.  Such  are  Flax 
(linen).  Hemp  and  -Juti-. 


MAN! 

3.  Kibro-vaHciiiar  Imiidli-M  of  leaves  and  Htems,  in- 
elu<Iing  whole  HtiMiis.  Such  are  Esparfrt.  Straw.  Bam- 
boo. Manila  Ileuip,  and  the  Woods. 

Cotton. 

Cntfoii  eonsistM  of  tli"'  neeii  hairs  of  several  varieticH 
ef  the  bntnnieal  j^i-nns  UosHypiuni.  isolate<I,  after  the 
plant  has  ri[iened.  by  pi<"kinp  and  sipnratin(f  the  Meeds 
by  "i?inr)ing. "  Thi-  tibre,  whifli  ronsists  of  a  sinKle 
long  tubular  cell,  variis  in  dimi'iisions  aemrding  to  it.s 
origin,  in  li-ni;th  from  about  10  to  tO  miii..  and  in  <]ia- 
fneter  from  about  12  t»>  ^'t  microns  i.012  to  ,0:{.'i  mm.). 
At  first  the  fibre  is  cylindrienl.  but  ultimately  a  flat 
ribbon  with  a  thickened  margin;  at  th<>  »nnic  time  it 
aopijres  a  eharaefiTistie  fwist.  This  twJKting  is  prob- 
ably due  to  ehantres  in  the  nutrition  of  thp  plant  under 
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cultivation,  since  it  is  not  ob.«erved  in  wild  cotton. 
Microscopically,  cotton  presents,  therefore,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flat  more  or  less  transparent  band,  with  wide 
central  canal  and  thickened  edges,  and  conseiiuent  de- 
I)ression  of  the  middle  of  the  cell.  The  twisting  is  often 
apiiarent,  and  when  ]iresent  gives  an  excellent  means 
of  differentiating  the  fibre  from  linen,  a  differentiation 
which  is  not  otherwise  alwa.vs  an  easy  matter  in  paper. 
The  cell  walls  are  thin  and  often  present  a  finely  gran- 
ulated appearance  and  cross  markings  which  are  high- 
ly characteristic.  Some  fibres  are  always  found  which 
hav;>  not  taken  the  stain  very  strongly,  and  these  fre- 
f|Uetitly  show  markings  in  a  |)r(uiouneed  degree.  The 
cell  ends  are  naturally  rounded,  but  in  paper  are 
more  usually  found  frayed  and  split  from  the  beating. 
Chemieall.v,  cotton  is  practically  pure  cellulose,  and 
its  chemical  reactions  are,  therefore,  mainly  those  of 
ci'llidose  itself.  The  fibre  contains,  however,  a  small 
pcn-entage  of  water  and  earthy  matter,  as  well  a.s 
traces  of  fatty,  waxy,  and  alluiminoid  substances. 
Treated  with  Schweitzer's  reagent  'an  atnmoniacal  so- 
lution of  copper  oxide)  cotton  undergoes  a  remark- 
able change,  becoming  distended  at  regular  intervals, 
the  intervenint'  portions  of  the  fibre  being  eonsfneted. 
It  is  dissolved  by  hot  concentrated  solutions  <if  zinc 
chloride,  cellulose  in  the  hydrated  condition  being  pre- 
cipitated on  ililution  of  the  solution.  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  produces  "amyloid"  (so  called  from  its 
chemical  resemblance  to  starch),  the  fibre  being  simul- 
taneously disintegrated.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  de- 
striiys  cotton  fibre,  oxidising  it  to  various  products, 
among  which  is  oxalic  aciil ;  but  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids  produ<-es  a  nitrated  cellulose  with- 
out loss  of  structure,  one  such  nitrate  being  gun-cntfon. 
Prolonged  action  on  the  part  of  ililute  acids  proiluces 
h.vdration  i  parchnuiitizaf  ion )  and  tendering.  Con- 
centrated alkalies  act  energetically,  causing  cnnsider- 
alile  swelling  and  an  increase  in  frjinsparency  and  lu.s- 
tre  Mnereerization  1.  Dibit.'  alkalies  jit  onlinary  lem- 
peTiitures  and  pressures  have  little  ;iction  except  to  re- 
move non-cellulosic  material.  Powerful  oxidising 
atrents.  such  as  chromic  aeiil.  produce  oxy-cellulose  and 
corr.  spondiuK  disintivration.  This  ovy-cellulose  shows 
niiirked  differences  in  c|iemii-al  chiir.'ieter  from  the  par- 
..i,!    ,.  !ImIosc,   yielding    furfural    on    distillation    with 
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acids  and  reducing  Fehling's  solution.  Cotton  pos- 
sesses little  or  no  affinity  for  basic  and  acid  coal-tar 
colors,  but  is  readily  dyed  by  substantive  colors  as 
Congo  red  and  Benzopurpurin,  without  the  aid  of  a 
mordant.  The  high  capillarity  of  the  fibre  renders  it 
extremely  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  blottings. 


ESPAKTO. 

Color  Reactions. — Iodine  followed  by  treatment  with 
a  solution  containing  2  volumes  of  glycerine,  1  vol- 
ume of  water,  and  3  volumes  of  strong  sulplim-ic  acid, 
colors  cotton  blue  (Cross)  ;  reduction  of  the  proportion 
of  sulphuric  acid  producing,  however,  a  brown  stain. 
Iodine  and  zinc  chloride  give  a  reddish  coloration,  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  cochineal  reddish  yellow,  and 
alcoholic  magenta  red  the  color  of  the  latter  reagent 
disappearing  on  addition  of  ammonia. 

The  treatment  of  cotton  for  paper-making  consists 
merely  in  a  boiling  with  weak  caustic,  mainly  directed 
towards  the  removal  of  foreign  matter  in  the  rags 
themselves. 

Linen. 

Linen  con.sists  of  the  bast  fibre  of  the  flax  plant 
(Linum  usitatissimum),  prepared  by  first  "rippling" 
with  iron  combs,  to  separate  the  stalk  from  the  seed, 
and  then  steeping  or  "retting,"  to  separate  the  bast 
from  the  woody  matter.  The  fibres  vary  in  length  from 
25  to  30  mm.,  and  have  an  averag"  diam.  of  20  microns. 
(.02  mm.).  The  fibre  is  a  uniform  rigid  cylinder  with 
thick  walls,  a  narrow  central  canal,  and  pointed  ends. 
At  regular  intervals  occur  the  "nodes,"  or  disloca- 
tions, constituting  local  thickening  of  the  cell  wall.  Un- 
der the  microscope  these  nodes  present  the  appearance 
of  .swellings  or  knots,   giving   the  fibre,   in   many  in- 
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stances,  very  much  tlie  look  of  a  cane.  It  is  necessary 
to  say  that  this  appearance  is  largely  confined  to  the 
raw  fibre,  beating  usually,  at  any  rate,  if  at  all  pro- 
longed, largely  destroying  the  characteristics  which 
differentiate  the  linen  fibre  from  some  cotton  fibres. 


The  natural  ends  are  seldom  or  never  seen  in  paper, 
the  beating  of  linen  pulp  usiially  splitting  and  unravel- 
ling them  into  fibrillae — a  fact  which  partly  explains 
the  unusual  strength  of  linen  papers.  The  cell  walls 
are  considerably  more  opa([ue  than  those  of  cotton, 
liesides  the  bands  visible  at  the  nodes  the  markings 
also  comprise  fine  transverse  and  longitudinal 
"striae,"  similar  to  those  of  hemp,  but  not  so  pronoim- 
ced.  In  paper  the  central  canal  may  be  entirely  ob- 
literated, and,  indeed,  in  loans  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  fibre  may  be  so  altered  as  to  be  almost  unrecog- 
nisable. In  such  cases  distinction  from  cotton  or  hemp 
is  a  practical  imi)ossibility.  The  polygonal  shape  of  the 
cross  section  of  flax  is  highly  characteristic. 

Chemically,  linen,  like  cotton,  is  nearly  pure  cellu- 
lose. Flax  itself  is  a  pecto-cellulose,  i.e.,  cellulose  in 
combination  with  pectous  or  fleshy  matter  associated 
with  the  plant ;  but  the  treatment  to  which  the  fibre 
is  subjected  at  various  stages  of  its  career  before  be- 
coming paper  dissociates  most  of  the  non-cellulose  con- 
stituents. Treated  with  Schweitzer's  reagent,  linen 
swells  considerably,  but  is  not  entirely  dissolved.  The 
other  chemical  reactions  of  linen  are  largely  similar 
to  those  of  cotton. 

Color  Reactions. — Iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  color 
linen  blue,  iodine  and  zinc  chloride  reddish,  and  alco- 
holic cochineal  violet.  The  nodes  ai'e  well  shown  with 
methvl  violet. 


BAMBOO. 

Hemp. 

Ilem])  is  the  bast  fibre  of  Cannabis  sativa  separated 
by  "retting."  The  ultimate  fibres  vary  in  length  from 
about  15  to  25  mm.,  and  hove  an  average  diameter  of 
22  microns.  (.022  mm.).  Microscopically,  the  fibres 
show  a  general  resemblance  to  linen,  except  that  the 
nodes  are  not  so  conspicuous.  The  cell  walls  show 
considerable  striation  as  A\ell  as  fine  transverse  lines 
at  intervals,  and  sometimes  attached  hairs.  The  ends 
are  naturally  rounded — sonu'times  branched.  The  fibre 
shows  a  sti'ong  tendency  to  split  into  fibrillae,  and  is, 
on  the  whole,  more  opaque  than  linen.  The  central 
canal  is  rather  inconspicuous.  It  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  differentiate  microscopically  linen  and  hemp 
in  the  beaten  condition.  In  strong  packing  papers, 
where  the  fibre  has  had  less  drM^ti,-  trenlineut  there 
is  more  chance  of  noting  the  few  marks  of  dift'erence. 

Color  Reactions. — Iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  color 
the  bleached  fibre  blue,  and  iodine  with  zinc  chloride 
reddish.  The  luibleached  fibre  may  appear  more  or 
less  strongly  yellow.  The  raw  fibre  shows  slight  evi- 
dences of  reaction  to  both  aniline  sulphate  and  phloro- 
glucinol  (see  Jute),  and  is  partially  dissolved  by  Sch- 
Aveitzer's  reagent. 
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Bleached  hemp  produces  a  soft  and  lustrous  fibre 
of  a  good  white  color,  and  incomplete  treatment  with 
lime  furnishes  a  tihre  eminently  suitable  for  strong 
1  lacking  papers. 

Jute. 

Jute  consists  of  tlie  bast  fibre  of  various  species  of 
Corchorus  scimratcd  by  ■"retting.""  Tlie  average  length 
of  tile  ultimate  fibre  is  2  mm.  and  its  average  diameter 
'22  microns.  Jute  is  therefore,  much  the  shortest  of  tiie 
textile  fibres.  ilieroscopically,  jute  fibres  appear 
cylindrical  and  transparent,  with  smooth  walls,  often 
covered  with  encrusting  matter,  and  a  well  defined 
central  canal.  The  fibres  ai-e  often  foiuid  in  charac- 
teristic bundles,  and  sliow  knots  whidi  stand  out  very 
clearly  in  stained  sjiecimens.  The  cell  walls  are  char- 
acteristically variable  in  thickness,  the  central  canal 
often  changing  abrui)tly  from  a  considerable  width  to 
a  mere  line.  In  other  respects  the  fibres  much  resemble 
some  of  the  ti'acheids  from  the  woods. 

Jute  is  the  type  of  tlie  ligno-celluloses.  i.e.,  celluloses 
in  combination  witli  ligniii  or  woody  matter.  lo<line 
colors  it.  in  common  with  otiier  ligno-celluloses.  a  more 
or  less  deep  yellow,  as  also  does  a  solution  of  aniline 
sid|)liate.  A  solution  of  phloroglucinol  in  hydrochloric 
aci<l  (.50  jier  cent)/  applied  to  the  fibre  develops  a 
brilliant  red.  The  raw  fibre  exhibits  great  affinity  for 
liasic  coal  tar  colors,  a  phenomenon  of  much  importance 
in   textile   dyeing.       Exposed   to   the   action   of  moist 
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ddorine  gas  a  remarkalile  change  occurs  in  jute.  The 
I'hlorine  comliim-s  directly  with  the  fibre  to  produce  a 
bright  yellow  compound,  which,  on  suliNe<(uent  expo- 
.siirc  of  the  fibre  to  the  action  of  a  boiling  solution  of 
Hodiuui  Kidphite,  is  removed  with  the  siinultanr-oiis  pro- 
duction of  a  bright  rcil  color.  This  chlorination  ef- 
fect becomes  of  importance  in  the  consiijeration  of 
jute  bleaching.  The  fibrouH  matter  rr-maiiiing  unacted 
upon  after  treatment  with  sulphite  is  practically  pure 
ci'llulose.  Schweitzer's  reagent  acts  upon  jute  with 
the  production  of  eonsiilorable  swejlini;.  while  a  dilute 
Hfilution  of  chromic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  colors 
the  fibre  blue.  The  ash  of  the  fibre  contains  silica, 
lime,  and  phoMphates.  with  traces  of  mantMnese. 

Esparto. 
The  bast  fibre  of  esparto  is  .j.riv.d  troin  tlie  ftbro- 
VHscular  biindli'H  of  .Stipa  tenacissima.  grouine  mi  arid 
soil  in  Spain  and  North  Africa.  The  leaf  of  the  plant 
in  that  used  for  pafier-inaking.  biinsr  dried  in  the  sun, 
picked  over  to  remove  root  ends,  and  presseil  ii|>  into 
bales  for  transport.  The  averajfc  length  of  the  ulti- 
mate fibre  is  l..'>  mm.,  and  its  averngo  diameter  10 
microns.    (.012   mm    .      Microscopically,    esparto   pre- 


sents the  apjiearance  of  a  short,  smoothly  polished, 
thick-walled  cylinder  with  finely  pointed  ends,  which 
occasionally  exhibit  bifurcation.  The  central  canal  is 
vary  narrow  and  only  visible  as  a  fine  line.  Under  high 
magnification  the  fibre  shows  transverse  markings  at 
intervals.    The  whole  b-af  beiiiir  used  for  pajier-iiiaking, 
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its  cuticle  contributes  to  the  miscellaneous  debris 
found  in  connection  with  the  bast  cells  jiroper.  This 
comprises,  firstly,  the  serrated  or  tooth  cells,  which  are 
fouiui  ])resent  in  all  shajies  and  sizes,  and  occasionally 
joined  together  in  colonics;  and  secondly,  the  very 
chaiacteristic  seed  hairs.  Tliese  latter  resemble  no- 
thing so  much  as  raisin  stones,  and  when  found  may  be 
taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  ]iresence  of  esparto. 
The  cellulose  of  esparto,  unlike  that  of  cotton,  is  not 
])resent  as  such,  but  in  an  oxidized  condition,  and  is 
known  as  oxy-cellulose.  This  oxy-cellulose  gives  a  red 
color  on  boiling  with  a  solution  of  aniline  sul])hate. 
and  the  reaction  therefore  forms  a  <|ualitative  test  for 
the  presence  of  esparto  and  straw  in  paper.  On  dis- 
tillation with  hydrochloric  acifl  of  1.06  specific  gravity, 
esparto  yields  furfiiraldehyde.  a  reaction  which  ha.s 
been  made  the  basis  of  a  method  of  (piantitative  estima- 
tion of  the  fibre.  When  esjiarto  cellulose  is  treated 
with  a  solution  of  magenta  which  has  been  previously 
decolorized  by  sulphurous  acid  (Schifl'"s  reagent  >.  the 
red  color  of  the  dye  is  restored,  the  reaction  depiMiding 
on  the  presence  of  aldehyde.  Prolonged  exposure  to  a 
warm  dry  atmosjihere  causes  further  oxidation  of  the 
unstable  esparto  cellulose,  accomjianied  by  discolora- 
tion. This  discoloration  is  often  seen  in  libraries  on 
the  edges  of  books  print.  ,1  nn  .  vp.nto  paper.        With 
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iodine  and  line  chloride  esparto  i«  stained  n  lilnish 
Ifiey,  Home  flliren  Allowing  slight  litrnifieatioii  ami  being 
therefore  yellowisli.  The  transveme  markinifs  iimler 
hik'h  power*  are  seen  of  a  brownish  color. 

.\fter  careful  picking  and  dusting,  esparto  is  cooked 
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with  from  6  to  11  per  cent  of  caustic  soda  in  vomiting 
boilers  under  pressure.  The  caustic  removes,  besides  a 
considerable  amount  of  silica  from  the  cuticle,  much 
waxy  and  pectous  matter. 

By  reason  of  their  large  proportion  of  air  space, 
esparto  papers  are  both  light  and  bulky.  They  give 
a  close  sheet  with  a  useful  printing  surface  capable  of 
takins  a  good  liuish,  and  are  unrivalled  for  imitation 
arts  iuid  as  body  papers  for  coating  purposes. 

Straw. 

Straw  consists  of  the  stems  of  various  kinds  of  grain. 
The  average  length  of  the  ultimate  fibre  is  about  l.o 
mm  aud  its  average  diameter  15  microns.  The  fibres 
are  short  though  usuallv  longer  than  esparto,  not  so 
hi^-hlv  polished  as  the  latter,  and  show  decided  knots 
and  ioints  which  stand  up  well  in  specnnens  stamed 
with  iodine.  The  fibres  freciuently  exhibit  "knikmg 
to  a  marked  degree.  The  central  canal  is  much  more 
evident  than  that  of  esparto  and  the  whole  fibre  rather 
transparent.  At  the  knots  the  cell  walls  are  much 
thickened  and  the  central  canal  becomes  attenuated, 
broadening  out  on  each  side  of  the  joint.  The  ends  are 
pointed  but  more  rounded  than  those  of  esparto.  In- 
dividual fibres  show  great  variations  in  dimensions. 
Serrated  epidermic  cells  are  numerous  and  are  said 
to  indicate  bv  certain  differences  in  appearance  the 
origin  of  the  particular  straw  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived. Large  numbers  of  oval  parenchyma  cells  stain- 
ed blue  violet  with  iodine,  are  present,  derived  from  the 
pithv  matter  of  the  interior  of  the  stem.  These  cells  are 
frei|uentlv  found  in  pairs  joined  together  by  then- 
narrow  ends,  and  these  usually  show  well  defined  pores 
and  markings.  Other  cells  are  occasionally  to  be  seen, 
including  thin  tube-like  vessels  with  well-marked  pores 
The  cellulose  of  straw  like  that  of  esparto,  is  pre- 
sent in  the  "oxy""  condition,  but  straw  is  considerably 
more  lignified  than  esparto.  Its  cellulose  gives  a  red 
coloration  with  aniline  sulphate,  though  not  to  such 
a  marked  extent  as  esparto  and  yields  furfural  on  acid 
distillation.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  paper- 
maker  the  most  interesting  characteristic  of  straw  is  the 
remarkable  extent  to  which  hydration  of  its  cellulose 
can  be  carried,  the  beating  producing  a  maximum  of 
transparency  in  the  finished  paper.  The  raw  material 
requires  a  somewhat  drastic  treatment,  both  on  account 
of  the  high  proportion  of  silicious  matter  present  and 
of  the  lignified  nature  of  the  fibre.  The  yield  of  pulp 
is  not  usually  over  40  per  cent.  Next  to  rags,  straw 
is  the  most  easily  bleached  material  used  for  paper- 
making,  requiring,  according  to  Griffin  and  Little, 
not  more  than  7  to  10  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  bleach- 
ing powder. 

Bamboo. 

Bamboo  pulp  is  derived  from  the  whole  stems  of 
various  species  of  Bambusa.  Both  physically  and 
chemically  bamboo  shows  great  similarity  to  straw. 
The  average  length  of  the  fibre  is  about  4  mm.  and  its 
average  diameter  15  microns  (.05  mm,).  Mierosco- 
pically.  the  ultimate  fibres  show  a  general  resemblance 
to  those  of  straw,  but  are  more  rigid  in  appearance, 
and  considerably  more  opaque.  The  central  canal  is 
not  very  evident.  The  cell  walls,  which  are  thick,  ex- 
hibit at  intervals  cross  markings  in  the  form  of  an  X. 
The  fibre  appears  to  break  easily  at  the  joints,  speci- 
mens often  showing  a  half  divided  appearance  at  these 
points  in  beaten  pulp.  One  characteristic  is  the  very 
large  proportion  of  the  pith  cells,  which  occur  much 
more  frequently  than  in  straw. 


For  paper-making,  bamboo  requires  a  somewhat 
drastic  treatment  with  caustic,  and  a  rather  high  pro- 
portion of  bleach  It  makes  a  strong  somewhat  harsh 
paper  with  a  peculiar  cloudy  look-through,  and  cap- 
able of  taking  a  high  degree  of  finish.  The  writer 
has  seen  blottings  made  from  this  material,  which 
showed  a  very  high  degree  of  absorptive  power.  The 
fibi-e  produces  from  42  to  45  per  cent  of  air-dry  pulp 
(Sindall). 

Manila  Hemp. 

ilanila  hemp  's  derived  from  the  leaf  stalks  of  Musa 
toxtilis,  a  vaiiety  of  plantain  growing  in  the  Philip- 
pines. After  stripping  the  plant  is  scraped  to  expose 
the  bast  fibres.  The  average  length  of  the  ultimate 
fibres  is  6  mm.,  and  the  average  diameter  about  20 
microns.  Microscopically,  the  fibres  largely  resemble 
jute  except  that  the  central  canal  is  large,  regular,  and 
much  more  apparent.  The  cells  are  thin-walled  and 
ti-ansparent  and  most  l)eautifully  marked.  The  ends 
taper  ofl:'  to  fine  points.  The  fibre  is  distinguished  by 
the  pi-esenee  of  small  rectangular  cells  with  rounded 
corners,  occasionally  found  in  colonies  of  a  curious 
"brick-wall"  appearance. 

Manila  comes  to  the  paper-makers'  market  in  the 
form  of  old  ropes,  being  largely  employed  in  the  rope- 
making  industries.  The  fibre  makes  a  very  character- 
istic paper  rivalled  in  toughness  only  by  the  Japanese 
paper  mulberry,  which  in  other  respects  it  much  resem- 
l)les. 

Wood  Pulp. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  wood  fibre  used  in  this  coun- 
try for  paper-making  is  derived  from  the  wood  of  coni- 
ferous trees  (pine,  spruce,  etc.),  the  wood  of  decidu- 
ous trees  (poplar,  etc.)  being,  however,  largely  used  in 
America.  The  cells  of  coniferous  wood  (tracheids) 
average  about  3  mm.  in  length  and  .03  mm.  in  diame- 
ter. They  are  transparent  and  thin-walled  with  well 
defined  central  canal  and  joints,  and  frequently  show 
considerable  "kinking"  and  bending.  The  joints  are 
usually  colorless  in  stained  specimens  and  thus  .show  up 
well.  The  fibre  ends  are  pointed.  Besides  these  fibres 
many  are  found  of  a  flat  ribbon-like  appearance,  some- 
thing like  cotton.  This  likeness  is  increased  in  many 
cases  by  the  presence  both  of  twisting  of  the  fibre  and 
of  the  lattice  work  marking  of  the  cell  wall,  which 
are  often  so  noticeable  in  cotton.  The  special  char- 
acteristic of  these  fibres  is,  however,  the  presence  of 
small  circular  ringed  pits  in  the  cell  wall,  more  or  less 
clearly  defined  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  chemical 
treatment  of  the  pulp.  In  addition  to  these  pits  are 
seen  larger  elliptical  pores  which  are  usually  better 
defined.  The  presence  of  these  pits  and  pores,  to- 
gether with  the  distinctive  coloring  of  the  fibres  with 
iodine,  makes  the  microscopical  appearance  of  wood 
fibre  from  coniferous  trees  highly  characteristic. 

The  fibres  of  deciduous  wood  differ  somewhat  in 
appearance  from  those  previously  described,  being 
shorter  aud  having  wider  central  canals.  The  ribbon- 
like cells  marked  with  pores,  which  are  such  a  strong 
feature  of  coniferous  wood,  are  absent;  but  numbers 
of  large  and  beautifully  marked  vessels  are  usually  to 
be  found  associated  with  the  cells  proper. 

The  characteristics  described  above  are  those  dis- 
played by  wood  pulp  which  has  been  prepared  for  pa- 
per-making purposes  by  processes  of  chemical  treat- 
ment to  isolate  the  cellulose.  In  contradistinction  to 
these  characteristics  must  be  noticed  those  displayed 
by  wood  pulj)  which  has  received  no  previous  chemical 
treatment  viz..  ••mechanical""  or  grouiul  wood.  Viewed 
luider  the  microscope  the  particles  of  mechanical  wood 
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pulp  are  seen  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  betray  their 
origin  by  their  torn  and  irregular  appearance.  They 
show,  however,  the  pits  of  pine  wood  as  well  as  the 
medullary  rays,  which  latter  appear  as  dark  bars  lying 
at  right  angles  to  the  long  axes  of  the  splinters.  There 
medullary  rays  are  not  found  in  chemical  wood  pulp  for 
the  reason  tliat  tlie  i)rocess  to  which  the  wood  has  been 
subjected  destro\s  their  individuality. 

Chemical  Avood  pulp  presents  the  characteristics  of 
cellulose  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the  iso- 
lation has  been  carried  in  the  cooking  and  bleaching 
processes,  pulps  reacting  to  phloro-glucine  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  lignified  matter  left  unacted  up- 
on, and  i)rocesses  have  been  described  for  the  i|uantita- 
tive  estimation  of  this  residual  lignificatiou.  There  are 
also  slight  chemical  differences  between  the  celluloses 
jjroduced  by  the  sulphite  and  soda  processes  which 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  research  with  a  view  to 
the  differentiation  of  the  pulps  produced  by  these  me- 


thods. The  results  iiowever,  are  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive to  be  of  much  practical  value.  Iodine  and  sul- 
phuric acid  leaves  chemical  wood  uncolored,  while 
iodine  and  zinc  chloride  stains  it  blue. 

Mechanical  wood  presents  chemically  the  general 
charactei-istics  of  liguo-celluloses.  Iodine  gives  a 
sti'ong  yellow  oi"  brownish  yellow  coloration,  aniline 
sul|)hate  yellow,  and  phloroglucine  a  vivid  red.  The 
pulp  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  restores  the  color  of 
Schitf" s  reagent,  and  deposits  metallic  gold  from  a  so- 
lution of  auric  chloride.  A  solution  of  di-methyl-para- 
phenelene-diamine  gives  a  red  coloration  with  me- 
chanical wood  pul]),  while  a  solution  of  red  ferric  ferri- 
cyanide  is  i-edticed  by  it  with  tlu'  formation  of  Prus- 
sian blue.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  rapiiily  chars  the 
fibre  by  the  extraction  of  moisture,  while  a  mixtui-e  of 
suli)huric  and  nitric  acids  produces  an  immediate 
brown  stain  on  paper  made  fiom  it.  Schweitzer  s  re- 
agent attacks  it  only  slowly. 


PAPER-TESTING,    STRENGTH.    BULK    AND    HANDLE 


Paper-testing  on  a  systematic  basis  was  first  develop- 
ed in  CJermany  under  the  auspices  of  what  is  now  the 
Royal  Prussian  Testing  Offii-e.  To  this  system  we  owe 
the  practical  establishuient  of  the  |)rinciple  of  classi- 
fying papej-s  according  to  their  relative  or  specific 
strengths  per  unit  weight  of  the  materials  present  in 
combination.  The  conception  of  "breaking  length," 
in  which  this  princi])le  is  embodied,  has  crystallised  in- 
to a  scale  of  standards  available  for  immediate  re- 
ference when  the  tensile  (|ualities  of  any  paper  come 
u|)  for  consideration.  The  German  iiapei-  in<lustry  has 
thus  accustomed  itself  to  think  of  strength  in  terms  of 
breaking  length.  The  paper-maker  knows  on  this 
.scale  what  are  the  limits  of  capability  of  any  of  his 
materials,  what  materials  may  or  may  not  be  employed 
to  attain  any  given  stamlard  and  how  such  materials 
must  be  treated  to  develo|(  their  capabilities. 

Given  the  breaking  length  of  any  ])aper,  its  general 
character  is  partly  defined  and  co-ordinated,  but  only 
in  respect  of  its  tensile  resistance.  The  German  .system 
therefore,  in  apf>lying  tlie  [)rincii)le  of  classification  by 
relative  or  specific  (pialities,  stops  at  the  (piality  of 
specifir-  streiit'tli,  but  ill  order  to  cliareterise  a  paper 
more  completely  it  is  necessary  to  extend  this  prin- 
••i[>le  to  the  ((nality  of  thieknesH  or  volume  which,  like 
the  strength,  is  also  variable  with  the  substance  of  the 
paper.  Specific  slrenglli  and  specific  thickness  (vol- 
ume), then,  afford  parallel  scales  of  measurement  by 
which  iiiOHt  of  the  more-  important  physical  qualities 
of  paper  may  be  gaugeil. 

Literature. 

The  German  systeni  of  paper-testing  is  ably  ex- 
(xnindeil  in  Prof.  Herzberg'K  "  Papier|>nifung, "  ampli- 
fied piriodieally  by  the  Mitteilunt'en  des  Kgl.  Ma- 
teria I  prufiinvMam  ten. 

In  1!<02.  MessrB.  TVohs,  fievan,  I'.eadle,  and  Sindall 
published  the  "('.MS.  rnits,"  in  which  the  cofieepfion 
of  breaking  li'Ugth  as  an  exi)reHKion  r)f  Hpecifie  strength 
was  criticised,  but   with   no  very  fruitful   result.     The 

Article    in    "|)er    Papier   Kabrikant "   by    Mr    .1     V. 
Mriggs,  Mnrkinch,  Fife, 
most  valuable  eontrilnition  in  this  book  is  the  introdne- 


tion  of  the  idea  of  a|)parent  specific  gravity  which 
is  inversel.v  pro|iortional  to  sjiecific  thickni-ss,  as  one 
of  the  determinant  factors  in  describing  the  physical 
constitution  of  i)a])ers.  In  addition,  a  very  practical 
method  foi'  calculating  the  percentage  volume  of  air- 
spaces in  paper  was  projjosed  and  the  significance  of 
this  factor  was  pointed  out. 

Ill  in07,  Messrs.  Cross,  Bevan  and  Hriggs  at  the 
Ilaiiptversammlung  des  Vereins  d.  Zellstoff-  und 
Papierchemiker  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  Ger- 
man expression  of  breaking  length  for  specific  strength, 
but  advocated  its  use  in  combination  with  the  concep- 
tion of  specific  gravit.v  for  a  more  complete  classifi- 
cation of  papers  according  to  their  physical  constitu- 
tion. 

Ill  l!t()It.  .Mr.  P.  Veitch,  r.S.  Dept.  of  Agric,  Hull.  No. 
Sit,  proposed  a  system  of  papi-r-testing  in  which  im- 
(lortaiiee  was  given  to  the  concejitions  both  of  specific 
strength  and  spe<'ifie  thickness,  thus  combining  the 
tiennan  and  the  Knglish  methods  in  a  form  modified  to 
suit  American  conditions.  I  have  adojited  in  this  article 
iMiiii.\'  of  Mr.  Veitch 's  suggestions. 

Ill  PiPi,  in  "l)er  Pajiier-Fabrikant."  Mr.  Paiili  i>nb- 
lished  a  series  of  articles  (liscussing  the  meaning  of  the 
English  word  "Hulk*"  an<l  the  German  word  "GrilT," 
and  suggesting  the  use  of  the  eah'iilated  percentage 
air-space  volume  as  an  eipiivalent  eoneepfion.  In  No. 
4fi  of  the  same  journal.  Ilerr  Lutz  pointed  out  that 
the  word  "Griff"  corresponds  nioie  properly  with  the 
Enirlish  word  "Handle"  and  that  "I'.iilk  '  is  mon-  cor- 
rectly defined  as  specific  volume  or  specific  tliiekness. 
I  am  in  perfect  agreement  with  Herr  Lntz. 

Substance. 

The  "substanee"  ..f  n  paper  is  universally  nnder- 
Ht'i'xl  as  the  weight  per  unit  nren.  In  countries  which 
en.ioy  the  benefits  of  the  metric  systcin.  this  <|uality  in 
niiiCoriiily  expressed  i)i  terms  of  grams  per  square  me- 
tr«  lor  all  papers  different  items  i\y>-  thus  imiiiediate- 
\\   roiiipflrable  without  cnleiilation. 

Ill  America  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  "standard  ream"  of  -'lOfl  sheets,  :ifi  ins. 
by  LM  ins.  (see  Veilch,  loc.  eit.)  for  expressing  (he  sub- 
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stance  of  paper  and  to  calculate  all  the  various  sizes 
and  weights  in  terms  of  pounds  per  standard  ream. 

In  England  there  is  no  universally  accepted  standard 
for  substance.  Papers  are  described  according  to  the 
size,  weight  and  number  of  sheets  in  the  packages 
(reams)  as  they  are  required  to  be  delivered.  It  is  not 
sufficiently  recognized  that  some  general  standard  of 
substance*  is  required  for  many  purposes  totally  un- 
connected with  the  retail  trade  package,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  a  confusing  number  of  arbitrary  variations. 
Papers  on  the  reel  are  by  custom  described  either  in 
terms  of  pounds  per  480  sheets  "demy"  (221/2  ins.  by 
171/.  ins.)  or  of  pounds  per  480  sheets  "double  crown" 
(30"ius.  by  20  ins.),  the  "demy  weight"  being  most 
commonly"  adopted  in  paper  mills.  All  inquiries  and 
orders  received  at  the  mill  have  to  be  calculated  into 
"demy  weight"  before  they  can  be  passed  on  to  the 
costing  and  manufacturing  departments. 

In  English  commercial  circles  there  is  absolutely  no 
inclination  to  employ  the  nu4rie  units  as  a  practical 
working  system. 

Breaking  Length:  Specific  Strength. 

The  use  of  the  expression  breaking  length  as  a  mea- 
sure of  tiie  relative  strength-values  of  papers  has  never 
become  general  in  the  English  trade,  in  spite  of  its 
great  practical  utility  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
English  customs  afford  no  equivalent  conception  in 
substitution. 

The  correct  definition  of  breaking  length  is :  That 
length  of  strip  the  weight  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
breaking  weight,  and  it  is  calculated  thus :  If  one 
metre-length  of  strip  weighs  W  gms.,  and  its  tensile 

S 
strength  is  S  gms.,  then  its  breaking  length  is  — •  metres. 

W 
This   ratio  may   be   described   as  specific   strength,   or 
strength  per  unit  weight  of  paper.     As  such,  it  is  of 
the  highest  practical  interest  as  a  scale  of  measurement 
to  the  buyer  of  paper  on  the  basis  of  strength. 

In  England  and  America  the  direct  tensile  strain  is 
not  so  largely  employed  as  in  Germany.  In  these 
countries  it  is  more  usual  in  trade  circles  to  determine 
the  bursting  strain  in  pounds  per  scjuare  inch  on  Mul- 
len "s  machine. 

For  expressing  l)ursting  strain  in  terms  of  specific 
strength  Veitch  (loc.  cit.)  has  proposed  simply  to  di- 
vide the  observed  bursting  strain  by  the  weight  per 
standard  ream.  Adapting  this  to  English  conditions, 
the  specific  strength  would  be  expressed  by  the  ratio — 
Bursting  strain       S 


the  air  spaces  consist  of  pores,  I  consider  the  more  ap- 
propriate term  is  "percentage  porosity." 

Again  "Imlk"  has  been  defined  by  the  ratio — 
Total  volume 


Volume  of  solids; 
this  also  is  a  volume  conception  and  expresses  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  solid  components  of  the  paper  have 
lieen  "bulked-up"  in  the  manufacture  of  the  paper. 
Further,  it  has  been  argued  that  since  the  mineral 
components  are  incapable  of  being  "bulked-up,"  the 
whole  of  the  l)ulking  work  falls  on  the  fibres,  so  that 
the  above  ratio  is  sometimes  replaced  by  the  ratio: 
Total  volume. 


Fibre  volume 
l)ut   this  expression  requires  the   volume   occupied  by 
mineral  matters  to  be  regarded  as  equivaleut  to  air- 
sj)aces,  and  is  not  always  valid. 

All  these  suggestions  are  valuable  as  scientific  con- 
ceptions in  the  study  of  the  paper-making  qualities  of 
materials  ,but  they  do  not  afford  a  satisfactory  defi- 
nition of  the  word  "bulk"  as  a  commercial  term.  In 
the  paper  trade  the  idea  of  "bulk"  is  always  con- 
nected with  the  substance  of  the  paper,  and  must  be 
expressed  by  a  ratio  having  weight  as  the  denomina- 
tor. A  paper  "bulks  high"  or  "bulks  low"  in  rela- 
tion to  its  substances.  Herr  Lutz  correctly  recognizes 
this  when   he   proposes   to   define   "bulk"   as    specific 

Thickness      T 

thickness  expressed  liy  the  ratio  =  — 

Substance  W 
In  England,  the  thickness  of  paper  is  always  meas- 
ured in  thousandths  of  an  inch  ("mils")  and  may  be 
recorded  either  as  the  thickness  of  a  single  sheet,  or 
as  the  thickness  of  four  plies,  or  as  thickness  of  a 
ream  of  480  slieets.  The  measured  thickness  of  several 
plies  (generally  four)  is  not  always  the  simple  mul- 
tiple of  the  measured  thickness  of  a  single  sheet,  ow- 
ing to  the  "grain"  of  the  surface,  and  since  thick- 
ness generally  relates  to  paper  in  the  form  of  a  book, 
ream,  or  reel,  I  prefer  to  include  the  "surface  error." 
All  my  measurements  are  recorded  as  the  thickness 
of  four  plies  of  paper  in  thousandths  of  an  inch.  This, 
however,  is  purely  a  personal  and  arbitrary  prefer- 
ence. Thus  my  records  for  "bulk"  are  expressed  by 
the  ratio — 

Thickness  of  4  plies  (in  mils). 


Demy  weight  W 
The  specific  bursting  strain  is  thus  an  expression  of  the 
same  order  as  the  German  breaking  length,  and  fulfils 
the  same  useful  purposes;  it  is  a  comparative  measure 
of  the  numl)er  of  strength  units  per  pound  of  any  pa- 
per, and  forms  a  scale  of  standards  for  the  classifi- 
cation of  papers  according  to  their  strength. 

"Bulk"  is  a  word  which  has  received  a  large  num- 
ber of  definitions  varying  slightly  in  the  conception 
conveyed.  Herr  Pauli  is  inclined  to  connect  it  with 
the  percentage,  air-space  volume. 

The  air-space  volume,  however,  although  it  is  a  very 
important  and  useful  factor,  does  not  correspond  with 
any  common  use  of  the  word  "bulk"  in  the  paper 
trade.  It  is  purely  a  volume  conception  which  ex- 
presses certain  important  (|ualities  of  the  paper  (e.g.. 
opacity,  absorbency  for  water,  grease,  printing  ink, 
etc.),  which  are  quite  independent  of  weight;  and  since 


Demy  weight  (in  pounds) 
These  records  of  specific  thickness  are  tabulated  side 
by  side  with  the  records  of  specific  strength  for  every 
lot  of  paper  made  in  the  mill,  and  steadiness  of  quality 
of  the  daily  manufacture  is  thus  controlled. 
Handle. 
The  conception  of  "handle,"  corresponding  with 
the  German  word  "griff,"  is  a  subjective  sensation 
which  plays  an  important  part  in  tlie  commercial 
valuation  of  papers.  In  a  commercial  sense  it  relates 
to  the  subjective  estimation  of  the  substance  of  a  pa- 
per without  mechanical  measurements.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, a  paper  which  really  has  a  substance  of,  say,  20 
lb.  demy  is  said  to  "handle  well"  if  it  gives  the  im- 
pression in  handling  that  it  may  have  a  substance  of, 
say  22  lb.  or  24  lb.  demy;  that  is,  it  gives  an  impres- 
sion of  good  value  for  the  money.  In  order  to  do  this 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  i)aper  should  have  a  bulky 
handle;  it  must  also  have  a  firm,  strong  handle.  Here 
also  the  factor  of  weight  must  come  in  as  a  denomin- 
ator; a  good  paper  must  have  a  firm  and  bulky  handle 
in  relation  to  its  substance.     In  this  sense  "handle" 
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may  be  described  as  a  eombixiation  of  those  qualities  of 
a  paper  which  are  variable  with  its  substance  and  may 
be  represented  by  tlie  compound  expression  speciiie 
strength+specifie  thickness. 

In  the  system  of  records  which  1  employ  the  "han- 
dle, "  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  the  '■quality.'  of  papers 
is  represented  by  the  expression — 

Bursting  strain       Thickness  of  4  plies. 

+  - 


Demv  weight 


Demy  weight 


It  is  not  permissible,  however  to  add  together  these 
two  values  to  obtain  a  single  number  representing 
■"liandle""  or  "quality."  because  they  are  arbitrary 
measurements  of  different  orders  of  magnitude.  The 
values  must  be  ranged  separately  side  by  side.  But 
for  comparing  two  papers  with  one  another,  the  per- 
centage difference  in  specifie  strength,  when  added  to 
the  percentage  dilference  in  s]jecific  thickness  and  the 
sum  divided  by  2,  will  give  a  value  expressing  the  per- 
centage difference  in  "handle."  or  "quality,"  between 
the  two  papers. 

With  a  given  combination  of  materials  these  two 
factors  tend  to  vary  inversely  as  one  another,  and  their 
absolute  values  represent  to  a  large  extent  a  measure 
of  the  paper-making  skill  exercised;  skill  in  beating 
and  skill  in  making  on  the  machine.  The  relative  va- 
lues of  the  two  factors,  on  tlie  other  hand,  define  the 
character  of  the  paper,  according  to  whether  strength 
or  bulk  has  been  specially  developed. 

In  the  ease  of  fine  papers,  however,  a  third  factor 
intervenes  generally  affecting  adversely  the  other  two. 
This  third  factor  is  "smartness"  of  appearance  or 
texture:  it  implies  fineness  and  uniformity  in  the  look- 
through,  closeness,  clearness  of  water-tiiark.  and  laid 
lines.  This,  unfortunately,  is  incapable  of  being 
recorded  numerically,  and  must  always  remain  sub- 
jective. 

Application  of  the  Tests. 

(1)  I  may  take  firsl  a  |>ia<-tic;d  illustration  of  the 
actual  use  of  the  word  "haniUe"  in  commi-ree.  This 
is  affonicd  by  a  letter  from  a  customer  who  says: — 
"Although  sample  B  only  weighs  about  2  lb.  per  ream 
lighter  than  sample  A,  sample  A  handles  at  least  rt  lb. 
or  6  lb.  better  than  saini>le  1>. 

The  test  showed  : — 


.Sample  A.    S;iiii|ilc  |i. 


Demy  weight   ( W)    .  .    . 

Specific  biirstini;  strain 

4T 


W 


Itie    tllleklll'SS     i- 


Ib. 

.'>0 


0.27 


i.r 


II) 

4.S 


0.23 


1.10 


w 


The  percentage  differences,  taking  sainple  i'>  as  the 
Htanrlard.  show  an  regards  Htrcngth  a  sni)eriority  of 
17.4  j.er  e.nf  (100  y  0. 04-^0. 2M)  in  favor  of  A.  and 
liH  regards  bulk  a  superiority  of  fi.:t  per  cent  (100  X 
0.07-^1.10i  also  in  favor  of  A.     The  total  percentage 

17.4 -f  6.3 

difference  in  "handle"  is  therefore "-  11.H."» 

2 
per  cent  in  favor  of  A.  which  exactly  ennfinns  the  cus- 
tomer's siilijective  estimate  of  ."»  lb.  tn  fl  lb.  on  50  =11 
per  cent  to  12  per  cent.  These  Were  unsized  cotton 
papers  and  the  ilifference  in  quality  was  found  to  lie 
due  to  an  excess  of  mineral  loadinvr  and  short  filins  in 
sample   B. 


(1^1  Esparto  Writing  Pajiers. — In  Scotland  we  have 
a  number  of  mills  manufacturing  esparto  papers  in 
competition  under  very  similar  conditions.  Qualities 
are  regulated  by  the  "handle"  and  smartness  of  ap- 
pearance, and  costs  by  the  quality  of  the  grass  used 
and  speed  of  manufacture.  There  is  little  \ariation  in 
the  composition  of  tliese  papers  of  the  writing  class, 
the  proportion  of  ash,  with  few  exceptions,  being  16 
per  cent  +  1  per  cent.  In  the  better  qualities  there 
is  an  admixture  of  less  than  10  per  cent  of  wood  cellu- 
lose, and  in  the  cheaper  sorts  there  may  be  25  per  cent 
of  wood  celhilose,  but  more  than  this  modifies  the 
character  of  the  paper  too  greatly.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence in  price  between  each  (piality  of  aiiproximately  5 
per  cent.  Some  customers  value  handle  more  highly 
than  appearance,  others  value  appearance  first  and 
handle   second. 

Tests  of  Esparto  Writing  Papers  from  Different  Mills. 
Cream  Laids. 


Demy 

Specific 

Specific 

Look- 

Weight. 

Strength. 

Thickness. 

through. 

No. 

W  lb. 

S 

4T 

1st  tjualitv 

w 

W 

1 

Mill  A        22 

O.SO 

0.75 

very  fine 

2 

32 

0.75 

0.70 

very  fine 

3 

36 

0.S3 

0.73 

cloudy 

4 

Mill  B        25 

1.00 

0.6S 

good,  close 

5 

Mill  (■        22 

0.!»4 

0.75 

very  good 

2i 

lid  Qualitv. 

6 

Mill  A        171.. 

0.72 

0.77 

good,  open 

( 

24 

O.SO 

0.66 

gooii,  open 

3i 

nl  Qualitv. 

s 

.Mill  D        18 

0.62 

0.7S 

poor,  oi)en 

it 

23 

0.60 

0.68 

poor,  open 

10 

Mill  E        22 

0.77 

0.6S 

good,  fine 

11 

32 

0.62 

0.69 

good,  fine 

12 

36 
ream  Woves. 

0.60 

0.62 

good,  fine 

Demv 

Specific 

Specific 

Look- 

Weight. 

Strength. 

Thickness. 

tlirongh. 

No. 

W  lb. 

.S 

4T 

1st  (Quality 

w 

W 

13 

.Mill  A         20 

1.01 

0.67 

very  fine 

14 

22 

0.113 

0.64 

very   fine 

1.-. 

.Mill  1!        23 

1.11 

0.62 

good,  close 

16 

Mill  <•        ISt;: 

1.2S 

0.75 

very   k'ofd 

^ 

!nd  (Qualitv. 

17 

.Mill  A        20 

0.72 

0.77 

good,  open 

IS 

24  lo 
3  rd  Qualitv. 

;       O.ltO 

0.6!) 

good,  open 

1!t 

Mill  D        IfM/i; 

0.6H 

0.69 

jtoor.  open 

20 

26 

0.79 

0.71 

jioor,  open 

('oniini'iiting  on  the  above  papers  it  must  first  be  noted 
that  Nos.  5  and  16,  (iroduets  of  mill  ( '.  are  really 
extra  first  quality.:  they  cnmbine  m.'ixiinum  values  for 
"handle"  with  first-elHss  appenranee.  Closer  exnm- 
inati'iM  sIiowimI  these  papers  to  be  exceptional,  contain- 
ing "nl>  12  per  cent  of  ash  instead  of  16  per  cent. 
Th'  |"iieritage  <if  ash  has  ii  very  powerful  influence 
on  '•  li'    liandle 

N.  xt  it  is  seen  that  wove  pnpers  nri'  t'enerally  better 
in  i|ii.'ility  or  handle  than  laid  papers  nf  the  same  class. 
This  I  liiefly  because  in  making  a  laid  fiapcr  the  stuff 
must  he  benten  more  free  than  in  making  a  wove  pa- 
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per,  in  order  to  obtain  a  smart  impression  of  the  laid 
lines.  , 

Further,  in  comparing  the  first  quality  papers  ot 
mill  A  with  those  of  mill  B  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
superior  "handle"'  of  mill  B  papers  is  compensated  by 
the  superior  "smartness"  of  mill  A  papers.  This  fac- 
tor of  "smartness"  also  diit'erentiates  the  first  quality 
papers  of  mill  A  from  the  second  quality  of  the  same 
mill;  the  "handle"  is  only  slightly  inferior,  but  the 
appearance  at  once  distinguished  the  second  quality 
papers. 

Lastly,  comparing  Nos.  1  and  2  with  one  another  and 
a  similar  series  of  third  (luality  papers,  Nos.  10,  11,  and 
12,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  as  a  rule,  the  "handle"  or 
"quality"  rapidly  falls  as  the  substance  is  increased, 
particularly  with'  laid  papers.  This  is  because,  with 
heavy  substances,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult 
to  preserve  a  smart  appearance  and  clearness  of  laid 


lines.  The  stuff  must  be  beaten  shorter  and  freer  in 
order  that  it  may  drain  sufficiently  on  the  wire  to  ob- 
tain a  good  impression  of  the  dandy-roll.  No.  3  is 
apparently  an  exception  to  this  rule,  having  a  "han- 
dle" at  36  lb.  substance  as  good  as  No.  1  at  22  lb.;  but 
the  look-through  immediately  shows  that  a  miscalcu- 
lation has  been  made  in  the  beating,  the  laid  Imes 
are  very  indistinct,  and  the  stuff  had  evidently  been 
prepared  for  a  thinner  substance.  Nos.  10,  11,  12  show 
the  normal  decrease  in  handle  with  increase  in  sub- 
stance, and  an  approximately  constant  smartness  of  ap- 
pearance. 

Papers  of  the  tliird  quality  must  be  run  at  a  high 
speed,  with  consequent  lowering  of  handle  or  appear- 
ance, or  both,  owing  to  the  freeness  of  the  stuff.  The 
papers  of  mill  D  show  this  in  a  very  marked  degree; 
those  of  mill  E  are  better,  particularly  No.  10,  which 
represents  exceptionally  good  value  for  its  class. 


IMITATION   PARCHMENT  AND  PERGAMYN 


Bv     H  .     F  0  R  S  . 


(Written  Specially   for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


These  and  similar  paper  qualities  are  at  the  present 
time  paid  more  attention  than  hitherto,  especially  on 
the  American  continent,  owing  to  the  changed  circum- 
stances the  war  has  brought  us  into,  and  a  few  words 
from  my  experience  in  manufacture  of  this  paper  may 
therefore  be  of  interest  on  this  occasion. 

Imitation  parchment  and  its  neighbor,  pargamyn, 
have  during  the  past  few  years  found  very  extended 
use  for  napkins,  documents,  map-printing,  and  as  a 
splendid  substitute  for  tracing-cloth,  besides  its 
numerous  original  applications,  and  their  market,  is 
still  expected  to  see  considerable  extensions.  The 
main  producers  of  the  paper  in  question  have  hitherto 
been  Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway.  During  recent 
years  the  United  States  has  changed  from  being  a  great 
importer  of  this  paper  to  being  a  producer  of  import- 
ance. 

"We  know  that  pure  cellulose  follows  the  chemi- 
cal formula:  C,„H.„Oj,„  and  by  treatment  with  sul- 
phuric acid  of  a  certain  concentration  absorbs  one 
molecule  water,  and  is  transformed  into  a  new  chemi- 
cal product  with  the  formula:  Ci„H,,0,i,  which  is  a 
product  of  close  texture  and  when  formed  into  a  sheet 
of  paper,  yields  a  very  strong  entirely  water  and 
grease-proof  paper,  unaffected  by  caustic  potash  or  ac- 
tion of  cold,  weaker  acids.  This  paper  is  what  we  call 
vegetable  parchment. 

Imitation  parchment  is  from  the  chemical  stand- 
point an  entirely  distinct  product,  but  is  so  similar  in 
appearance  and  physical  properties,  that  the  imita- 
tion in  many,  and  perhaps  most,  cases  has  proved  to  be 
a  satisfactory  and  considerably  cheaper  substitute  for 
parchment. 

The  dift'erenee  between  imitation  parchment  and 
pergamyn  is  often  totally  ignored,  and  the  very  same 
product  meant  by  these  two  different  names.  At  all 
events,  in  reality  by  pergamyn  is  to  be  understood 
the  lighter,  extra  calendered  and  highly   transparent 
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grease-proof  [laper,  and  by  imitation  parchment  the 
heavier,  usually  only  machine-calendered,  product. 
iM'sides,  there  are  in  the  market  a  lot  of  other  names 
for  special  kinds  or  qualities  of  the  above  mentioned 
paper. 

The  material  which  is  the  very  best,  and  nowadays 
almost  exclusively  used  for  manufacture  of  imitation 
parchment  is  pure,  strong,  unbleached  sulphite  pulp, 
obtained  by  the  Mitseherlich  process,  that  is,  by  com- 
paratively slow  cooking  with  indirect  steam  of  low 
pressure,  about  75  lbs.,  and  acid  of  about  3.5  per  cent 
total  and  1  per  cent  combined  SO.^.  It  seems  certainly 
curious  that  such  a  strong  sulphite  pulp  should  be 
used,  when  at  all  events  the  pulp  fibres  have  to  be 
ground  to  a  size,  often  smaller  than  to  be  visible  by  the 
naked  eye,  but  this  proves  to  be  necessary  for  allowing 
sufficient  beating  of  the  pulp  in  the  hollanders  and 
thus  securing  a  superior  paper.  For  inferior  grades  of 
imitation  parchment,  when,  for  instance,  used  for 
wrapping  purposes  and  without  demand  for  higher 
transparence,  often  ground  wood  pulp  can  be  mixed 
to  a  smaller  extent  with  the  sulphite  pulp  in  order  to 
reduce  the  price  of  the  paper. 

Imitation  parchment  as  well  as  Pergamyn  must 
be  perfectly  sized,  but  this  is  attained  usually  by  the 
consumption  of  surprisingly  small  quantities  of  rosin 
and  alum,  regularly  2 — 1  per  cent,  calculated  on  the 
dry  product,  and  for  superior  grades,  where  enough 
and  proper  beating  of  the  pulp  takes  place,  there  is 
almost  no  need  of  addition  of  rosin  at  all. 

In  the  production  of  pergamyn  the  addition  of  a 
little  glycerine  to  the  pulji  in  the  beaters  is  sometimes 
advisable,  not  only  to  increase  the  grease-proof  pro- 
perties of  the  paper,  but  also  to  relieve  the  calenHer- 
ing  and  to  obtain  a  smooth  supple  paper  with  a  shiny 
appearance.  The  employment  of  so-called  "stearin 
porridge,"  consisting  of  50  per  cent  stearin  and  50 
per  cent  borax  cooked  together,  has  the  same  action 
as  glycerine. 
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Necessary  dye-stuffs,  nowadays  exclusively  aniline 
colors,  carefully  dissolved  in  hot  water,  are  atlded  .to 
the  pulp  in  the  usual  way. 

The  pulp  solution  in  the  beaters  is  to  be  kept  con- 
sideral)Iy  thicker  than  usual,  about  7 — 9  per  cent,  the 
larger  figure  being  desirable  in  the  grinding  of  per- 
gamyn. 

Otherwise  grease-proof  paper  is  manufactured  main- 
ly by  the  same  processes  and  machines  as  is  otiier  com- 
mon paper.  With  some  moditicatious,  however,  the 
grinding  of  the  pulp  is,  as  said  before,  the  most  import- 
ant and  decisive  factor  and  an  extremely  sensitive 
work,  that  takes  years  to  learn.  The  beating  engines 
ought  to  be  simple  and  easily  handled,  of  theoretically 
correct  design,  especially  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the 
trough  and  the  weight  of  the  roll,  which  is  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  grinding  surface,  and  should 
be  adjustable  by  counterweights.  Basalt  lava  stone 
may  be  used  to  advantage  for  flybars  as  well  as  for 
knives  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  If  steel  knives 
are  employed,  these  must  be  at  least  %  inches  thick, 
and  a  little  blunt,  in  order  to  effect  a  real  beating, 
crushing  and  flaking  of  the  pulp  fibres  to  miniature 
fibres  instead  of  grintling  and  cutting  them  to  a  snuff. 

We  mentioned  above,  tliat  cellulose  by  absorption 
of  water  in  a  chemical  process  was  transformed  into 
vegetable  parchment.  The  manufacturer  of  imitation 
parchment  ought  to  keep  this  in  mind.  It  is  certainly 
not  possible  to  deceive  tlie  laws  of  nature,  but  prac- 
tical experience  as  well  as  carefully  executed  examina- 
tion of  the  beating  i)roccss  has  shown  that  the  surface 
of  the  fibres  by  prolonged  beating  is  transformed  and 
really  hydrated  in  a  similar  way  as  when  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  this  fact  is  tlie  foundation  on  which 
the  successful  imitation  of  parchment  has  been  built 
and   rleveloped. 

During  the  beating  process  the  beater  roll  is  to  be 
lowered  by  degrees  to  the  full  extent.  The  beating 
tak«*s  a  long  time,  not  very  seldom  12  hours,  and,  as 
the  beating  goes  on  the  temperature  of  the  pulp  so- 
lution ri.ses,  sometimes  to  100  deg.  F..  effecting  only 
good.  The  beaten  pulp  is.  of  course,  very  grea.sy,  and 
far  superior  pergamyn  almost  siinilar  to  thick  oil. 

When  l)eaten  in  the  Hollanders,  the  mass  has  to  i)a.s.s 
through  one,  or  bettei-,  two  Jordans  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  a  finishing  biii.shing.  Hut  to  replace  the 
beaters  by  Jordans  in  order  to  shorten  the  grinding 
lime,  will  never  succeed  in  production  of  8ui)erior  imi- 
tation parchment,  an<l  attempts  in  this  direction  have 
evidently  more  or  k-ss  failed. 

The  pafter  is  certainl\  not  at  all  ea.s.v  to  work  in 
the  jiajier  machine,  and  here,  if  at  any  time,  is  an  op- 
portunity for  the  macliine-tender  to  show  his  skill. 
The  pa|ier  machine  used  for  making  grease-proof  pa- 
per has  always  a  very  powerful  Fourdrinicr  wet  part 
with  a  long  wire,  six  to  eight  sur-tion  boxes,  and  four 
pre.Hses.  Eventually  a  couplr-  of  the  suction  boxes 
can  be  rcjdaccd  by  rotary  brushcK.  The  first  pressing 
mn.Ht  be  gentle,  and  ini'rease  from  iires.H  to  |>rcsH.  In 
the  same  way  the  pajuT  inunt  be  dried  slowly  and  grad- 
ually, in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  liuMilcs 
or  wrinkles.  It  is  further  advisable  to  lap  (taper  stri[m 
round  the  ends  of  some  of  the  drying  cylinders  to 
prevent  the  crlges  of  the  paper  from  dryiuif  too  ipiick- 
iy.     The  \iH\u-r  is  then  fininhi-d  in  the  usual  way. 


Ottawa  Notes 


The  Automatic  I'jiper  IJox  Company,  Liniiteij.  i.f  To- 
ronto, hatt  been  granted  »  feiliinl  clmrler  with  a 
share  capital  of  $]2:>,iHHf. 


Ottawa,  Out.,  Janiuiry  14— The  complaint  of  Auger 
and  Sou  and  the  D'Auteuil  Luiuber  t'ompanv  against 
the  i)roposed  advance  in  rates  on  pulpwood  "to  ^Iech- 
anicsvdle  via  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  which 
have  been  published  both  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Grand  Trunk  Railroads,  was  scheduled  to  come  up  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Railway  Commission  held  in  Ottawa 
last  Tuesday.  The  ease  was  ad.iourned,  however,  to 
a  future  sitting  when  the  applicants  will  ask  to  have 
the  rates  disallowed  as  not  being  warranted  bv  the 
traffic  situation. 

Members  of  the  lumber  and  paper  trades  in  the 
Capital  have  figured  very  prominently  in  municipal 
affan-s  of  late  preceding  the  election  held  last  week. 
This  has  been  the  case  because  of  the  chief  part  played 
by  the  question  of  a  source  of  water  supply  and  "be- 
cause as  a  result  of  present  unsatisfactory  facilities 
in  this  regard,  lumber  and  paper  manufacturers  were 
lately  required  to  pay  an  advanced  insurance  rate. 
At  any  rate  a  recommendation  umde  by  a  committee 
of  the  city's  most  prominent  in.surers  including  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  leading  paper  firms  in  the 
city,  for  an  overland  pipe  from  Lemieux  Island  in  the 
Ottawa  river  bids  fair  to  solve  this  vexed  question  as 
no  i>revious  suggestion  has  succeeded  in  doing.  This 
reeonuneudation  was  embodied  in  a  report  which  has 
been  endorsed  by  practically  all  the  successful  candi- 
dates in  the  election  held  last  week,  as  a  temporary 
scheme  which  should  be  adoi)ted  for  some  years  un- 
til the  city  was  in  a  position  to  finance  a  permanent 
plan. 

-Mr.  J.  R.  Booth  was  chairman  of  the  insurers'  com- 
mittee which  sue ded  in  getting  this  suggestion  ad- 
opted while  Mr.  J.  B.  McHae,  engineer  for  the  E.  B. 
E<ldy  plant,  was  a  nu-mber.  All  the  prondnent  luui- 
beririen  of  the  city  were  also  among  its  ])ersonnel. 

With  a  view  to  minimizing  accidents  to  worknn'U. 
whiili  will  be  a  heavy  source  of  expense  under  the 
Prtivincial  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  pa.sseii  by 
the  ntario  Legislaturi'  la.st  session,  lumbermen  in  this 
district  have  organized  a  safety  organization.  A  charter 
has  been  obtained  and  the  following  provisional  board 
of  directors  elected  :  J.  R.  Booth,  president :  Sir  Ileury 
Egaii  of  Ottawa,  Senator  (Jeorge  Gordon,  of  Cache 
Bay,  J.  C.  Bigwood.  of  Toronto  and  Dan  MeLachlin 
of  Arnprior,  Out.,  directors.  The  association  will  ap- 
point ins|iectors  and  carry  on  a  safety  first  campaign 
throughout  the  plants  owned  by  its  various  mcnd)ers. 

CaiiiKlian  trade  reiun.s  for  the  twelve  months  end- 
ing (tetober  last,  which  are  the  latest  available,  in<lic- 
ate  that  imports  of  paper  into  this  country  have  de- 
creased while  exports  an-  larger.  During  the  twelve 
month  pr-riod.  according  to  the  Trade  nnd  Commerce 
De|i!irtment.  imports  amounted  to  •+fi.H7(i.fi:{7  of  which 
$4.7(l!l.(Kn  was  from  the  Cnited  States  as  compared 
with  the  I!n;i  figure  of  $«,6W1.499.  Exports  in  1!M4 
Were  *14,79.5,874. 

In  ncconlance  with  legislation  which  went  into  effect 
oil  .lanuary  1  of  this  year,  the  Eddy  Company  no 
loiiei  r  iiiiinnfactures  white  phosphorns  matches.  These 
HT>  ipow  forbidden  in  Canada  cm  account  of  the  disense 
"plidssv  .)!!«  «liii|i  lliiv  eHUne  amoiiif  llios.'  wlio  nwr 
them.  — Mac. 
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The  Settler  and   His  Pulpwood 

"Its  an  ill  wind  which  blows  no  one  any  good"  is 
a  trite  saying,  the  truth  of  which  the  settlers  of  North- 
ern Ontario,  especially  those  along  the  line  of  the  Trans- 
continental Railway,  are  beginning  to  realize  at  the 
present  time.  The  war,  which  is  causing  so  much  blood- 
shed, suffering,  desolation  and  sorrow  throughout 
Europe  is  proving,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  blessing 
in  disguise  to  the  New  Ontario  homesteader,  and  will 
do  much  to  bring  about  that  which  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment so  much  desires,  namely,  the  conversion  of  the 
existing  vast  timber  areas  into  fertile  agricultural 
land. 

In  previous  years  the  settlers  alojig  the  Transcon- 
tinental Railway,  each  holding  150  acres  of  land 
thickly  covered  with  maguificieut  spruce  and  balsam, 
have  as  a  general  rule  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  dispos- 
ing of  this  material  for  pulpwood  purposes.  A  few 
of  them  tried  it,  but  the  verdict  was  almost  invari- 
ably "It  doesn't  pay";  in  fact  one  or  two  of  their 
number  who  went  into  the  business  on  a  fairly  ambi- 
tious scale,  found  themselves,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
with  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side.  So  the  average 
settler  preferred  each  fall  and  winter  to  chop  down 
the  timber  on  the  few  acres  of  land  which  he  is  requir- 
ed to  clear  annually  imder  the  homestead  regulations, 
and  set  fire  to  it  the  following  spring  and  summer. 
Thus,  not  only  did  large  quantities  of  pulpwood  go  up 
in  smoke,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  tliat  many  of  the  fires 
started  in  this  way  ate  their  way  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  particular  homestead  on  which  they  originated 
and,  before  the  summer  was  out,  had  been  responsible 
for  some  of  the  big  bush  fires  which  have  caused  so 
much  damage  in  the  north  country  in  recent  years. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  complaint  of  the  settler  that 
it  "didn't  pay"  was  correct.  This  was  due  rather  to 
defective  transportation  facilities  than  to  any  other 
cause.  The  best  price  hitherto  offered  along  the  Trans- 
continental Railway  has  been  $3.75  f.o.b.  Cochrane. 
For  those  holding  homesteads  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  that  town  there  is  a  small  profit  in  pulpwood  at 
that  price,  but  much  of  the  land  close  to  the  town  is 
held  by  men  who  are  not  actual  settlers,  or  residents 
on  the  land,  but  professional  men  and  storekeepers,  who 
after  paying  for  labor,  would  receive  little  or  nothing 
in  the  way  of  profit,  and  certainly  not  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  trouble  it  will  entail  for  the  actual  settler — the 
man  who  not  only  lives  on  the  land,  but  is  clearing  it 
and  chopping  the  timber  with  his  own  hands,  how  does 
the  price  of  .$3.75  per  cord  work  out?  It  little  more 
than  pays  his  wages  (and  poor  wages  at  that)  leaving 
him  practically  nothing  for  the  value  of  his  pulpwood, 
which  he  has  usually  regarded  as  a  fairly  valuable  asset 
which  would  help  to  meet  the  cost  of  clearing  his 
land. 

If  he  lives  a  few  miles  east  or  west  of  Cochrane  he 
has  to  reckon  with  the  railway  conti-aetors,  who  have 
been  constructing  the  Transcontinental  Railway  and 
who  continue  to  run  trains  irregidarly  over  the  line, 
pending  the  taking  over  of  the  undertaking  by  the 
G.  T.  P.  or  other  concern.  As  an  example  of  the  char- 
ges demanded  by  thes«  contractors,  it  may  be  mention- 
ed that  the  settler  living  six  miles  out  from  Cochrane 
has  to  pay  six  dollars  for  a  car  of  pulpwood  into  that 
town.  Roughly  speaking  45  cents  of  the  $3.75  is 
eaten  up  in  this  short  haul.     Settlers  living  still  fur- 
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ther  out  have  to  pay  higher  proportionately,  the  six 
dollars  per  ear  being  the  minimum  charge.  Very  few 
settlers  at  the  present  time  own  their  own  teams,  but 
those  who  are  thus  favored  charge  their  less  fortunate 
brethren  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  a  cord  where  the  dis- 
tance is  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
track  up  to  a  dollar  and  $1.20  a  cord  where  the  dis- 
tance is  a  mile  anil  a  half  or  a  trifle  more.  The  charge 
may  seem  high  at  first  blush,  but  the  cost  of  keeping 
horses  is  very  high  until  sufficient  land  is  under  cul- 
tivation to  bring  the  prices  of  hay  and  corn  down. 
To  load  on  a  car  at  the  siding  the  usual  price  paid  is 
twenty-five  cents  a  cord.  Thus  the  settler  living  six 
miles  from  Cochrane  and  a  mile  and  a-half  north  or 
south  of  the  track  has  to  meet  the  following  expenses 
before  he  can  get  his  pulpwood  into  town : — 

Per  Cord 

Hauling  to  track $1.20 

Transportation   to   Cochrane .45 

Loading   on   car .25 

Total $1.90 

This  leaves  $1.85  cents  for  labor  and  the  value  of 
the  pulpwood.  The  price  paid  throughout  the  district 
is  $1.50  a  cord  for  cutting  the  puljnvood,  so  that  the 
settler  receives  for  the  value  of  his  pulpwood  thirty- 
five  cents  a  cord,  out  of  winch  he  has  to  allow  for 
contingencies  and  i»  certain  amount  of  culls.  Now  that 
the  snow  is  fairly  deep,  and  with  so  much  undergrowth, 
it  is  a  good  man  who  can  cut  a  cord  a  day.  The  aver- 
age settler  cannot  cut  that  amount,  so  that  in  the  end 
he  is  making  meagre  wages  and  receiving  practically 
nothing  for  his  pulpwood. 

Such  lias  been  the  general  outlook  in  this  district 
in  the  past.  Prices  have  not  advanced  and  yet  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  nearly  every  settler  has  been 
busy  cutting  pulpwooil  and  is  iniusually  interested  in 
the  work.  Why?  The  only  answer  to  the  (piestion  seems 
to  be  that  rightly  or  wrongly  he  thinks  that  the  in- 
creased demand  for  pulpwood  which  the  war  has 
brought  about  will  result  in  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  price,  and  he  is,  so  to  speak,  busy  trying  to 
"make  hay  before  the  sun  shines."  He  may  be  dis- 
appointed, but  in  any  case  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
experiment  will  teach  him  that  even  at  a  small  profit 
it  is  better  to  sell  his  spruce  and  balsam,  which  he  has 
to  cut  down  in  any  event,  rather  than  burn  it,  as  has 
been  the  general  practice  in  the  past. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  settlers 
along  the  line  of  the  Transcontinental  Railway  are 
at  present  showing  unwonted  activity  in  the  cutting 
of  pulpwood  on  their  lands.  The  question  arises  as  to 
how  long  this  activity  will  continue  and  whether  if 
the  experiment  does  not  prove  as  successful  as  they 
anticipate,  the  situation  will  not  revert  to  that  which 
has  hitherto  existed,  namely,  the  burning  of  huge 
quantities  of  spruce  and  balsam  every  year,  instead  of 
its  being  shipped  away  to  the  mills  for  manufacture 
into  pulp. 

When  the  settler  first  enters  into  possession  of  his 
land,  and  surveys  the  enormous  quantities  of  magni- 
ficent i)u]i)Wood  at  his  disposal,  his  first  impression 
generally  is,  "There  is  a  fortune  in  this.  There  is 
money  in  every  stick  of  timber  here."  To  the  non- 
practical  man  that  is  a  very  natural  conclusion  to  ar- 
rive at.  As  it  stands  it  DOES  look  to  be  worth  a  small 
fortune,  but  the  settler's  dream  vanishes  when  he  comes 
down  to  practical  business,  and  finds  that  although 
at  the  mills  the  fine  array  of  stately  trees  which  sur- 
round him  on  every  side  woud  net  him  a  big  sum,  yet 
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after  he  has  done  the  chopping  and  paid  for  the 
cost  of  liauling.  loading  and  transportation  all ,  he 
gets  out  of  it  is  meagre  wages  and  nothing,  or  prac- 
tically nothing  for  the  value  of  the  material.  He  us- 
ually decides  that  it  is  cheaper  to  burn  what  he  has 
chopped  than  to  cut  it  into  proper  lengths  and  trim 
it  ready  for  shipment. 

The  writer,  in  visiting  a  number  of  settlers  in  the 
\'icinity  of  Cochrane  recently,  called  upon  settlers 
who  at  one  time  boasted  of  the  fine  pulpwood  they 
possessed.  To  the  question:  "Are  you  cutting  any 
l>ulpwood  this  winter?"'  they  have  replied  with  ab- 
solute glee  and  triumph:  "Pulpwood?  I  haven";  any 
pulpwood  now.  The  fire  went  through  it  last  summer 
and  destroyed  it  all.  Its  the  finest  thing  that  could 
have  happened.  It  has  saved  me  fifty  per  cent  in  the 
co.st  of  clearing  my  land." 

That  is  the  general  view  of  the  settler  in  regard  to 
the  pulpwood  question.  11.-  no  longer  contemplates 
the  bush  fires  with  dread,  but  hails  them  as  a  posi- 
tive Godsend.  Whilst  the  fires  are  actually  raging 
he  may  feel  anxiety  concerning  the  safety  of  his  shack 
and  it.s  contents,  but  if  he  can  save  his  little  home, 
and  the  fire  travels  all  over  his  land,  leaving  nothing 
but  a  forest  of  ugly  blackened  tree  trunks,  he  re\-iews 
tile  situation  with  re.ioicing.  and  enters  his  homestead 
duties  with  a  lighter  heart  than  ever  before. 

One  is  continually  heai'iug  the  remark,  "It  is  only 
by  a  series  of  good  bush  fires  that  this  country  wiU 
be  cleared  and  converted  into  agricultiiral  land." 

So  long  as  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  settler,  and  so 
long  as  he  continues  to  regard  the  pulpwood  on  his 
land  as  a  positive  obstacle  to  him.  rather  than  as  an 
a.s.set  which  will  help  to  pay  the  cost  of  clearing  his 
land  so  long  we  may  ex]icct  to  find  the  north  coun- 
try ravaged  by  big  bush  fires  every  year.  Each  sum- 
mer, the  settlers  will  bi-  setting  fire  to  the  cut  timber 
on  their  own  homesteads.  If  the  confragration  were 
confined  to  the  limits  of  the  (articular  homestead, 
th**  matter  might  not  be  serious,  though  even  in  that 
instance  it  seems  regrettable  that  so  much  valuable 
Tiiatprial  should  be  rlestroyed  for  lack  of  adequate 
means  of  slii|)ping  it  away  to  the  mills.  The  trouble 
is.  that  there  is  no  telling  where  these  settlers'  fires 
iiiil.  .Man\  hoiriesteadi  IS  .xercise  ever>-  eare  when  they 
start  a  blaze  and  never  l.;ive  it  until  they  are  convinced 
that  everything  Is  safe,  but,  too  frei|uently.  the  fire 
gets  beyond  their  control,  8|irea<1s  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  holding,  and  travels  for  miles,  burning  itself 
out.  no  one  knows  where.  Or  if  the  .settbrs  keep  the 
flames  well  in  cheek,  they  are  satisfied  everything  is 
^af>-  when  only  a  few  smouMering  patches  remain. 
Therein  lies  the  danger.  The  writer  last  summer  saw 
half  the  town  of  Hearst  ilestroyed  by  a  little  smoulder- 
ing mass,  a  few  inch's  xquare.  which,  in  the  morning 
was  .so  insignificant  as  to  excite  no  attention,  but  which 
in  th.-  afternoon,  fann.d  by  a  gale  of  wind  assumed 
proportions  which  "mII  the  kings  horses  and  all  the 
king's  men  ■  conid  ii"f  subdue.  Too  frequently  it  is 
the  little  snioulderini.'  patch  which  .iinscs  tln'  damage, 
tor  when  once  a  fir«'  ■  at»  its  way  into  the  soil  it  in 
wonderful  how  long  it  will  remain  burning  anri  be  r 
iiii-naee  to  the  Hurrouiiling  bush. 

An  instance  of  how  long  a  siii.ill  fire  in  the  bush 
will  remain  burning:  Towards  the  end  of  last  October 
the  writiT  passfd  a  c.-rtain  spot  where  he  noticed  a 
small  patch  of  smoiidering  muskeg.  That  night  a 
torrential  downpour  set  in  and  continued  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  flooding  the  recently-cut  government  roads. 
It  was  a  downpour  such  as  one  would  have  thought 
would  have  extinguished  the  fiercest  blaze.     But  the 


day  after,  that  little  patch  of  muskeg  was  smoulder- 
ing away  as  merrily  as  ever.  Two  weeks  later  the 
writer  again  passed  the  same  point,  after  another  de- 
luge of  rain,  which,  in  the  night  had  turned  to  snow, 
of  which  there  was  a  sufficient  depth  on  the  ground  to 
permit  of  toboggans  being  drawn  with  ease,  but  the 
little  patch  of  muskeg  was  still  emitting  small  volumes 
of  smoke.  Instances  of  this  kind  could  be  quoted  ad 
infinitum. 

There  seems  to  be  a  need  for  a  Pro\TnciaI  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  some  new  policy  on  the  whole  question. 
Their  desire  is.  no  doubt,  to  conserve  the  pulpwood 
supply  as  far  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get 
the  land  which  they  are  selling  for  hoi>.estead  purposes 
cleared  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  have  the  whole 
line  of  route  of  the  Transcontinental  Railway  patrolled 
by  fire  rangers  each  summer  to  guard  against  fires 
which  may  be  caused  by  sparks  from  the  engines  of 
contractors'  trains,  yet  they  pay  no  attention  to  the 
big  conflagrations  deliberately  started  by  settlers.  The 
aniount  of  pulpwood  which  the  homesteaders  destroy 
annually,  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  shipping  to 
the  mills,  is  considerable,  but  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle 
when  compared  with  the  thou.sands  of  acres  destroyed 
by  the  fires  which  they  start,  and  which  sometimes 
travel  many  miles  beyond  their  homesteads,  to  regions 
where  there  is  no  settlement,  and  where  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  settlement  for  years  to  come. 

The  main  thing  is  to  get  the  settlers  interested  in  the 
pulpwood  business,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  ship  their 
spruce  and  balsam  away  to  the  mills.  They  need 
some  sort  of  education  in  the  matter,  and  the  Govern- 
iiient  would  do  well  to  i.ssue  a  few  simple  instructions 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  cutting,  piling,  loading, 
hauling  and  handling  pulpwood  generally.  Few  of  the 
settlers  are  exjierienced  bushmen,  and  adopt  methorls 
which  would  never  prevail  in  a  lumber  camp.  In 
the  cutting  of  roads,  for  instance,  they  frequently 
show  a  lack  of  discretion  with  the  result  that  they 
have  a  road  which  will  not  permit  anything  like  a  full 
load  to  be  drawn  over  it. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  at  the 
present  time  is  the  high  charge  which  the  contractors 
demand  for  hauling  the  pidjiwood  over  the  Trans- 
rontiiiental  Railway  into  Cochrane.  When  the  line 
is  in  proper  operation  these  charges  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced, and  this  will  affor<l  that  extra  margin  of  profit 
to  induce  the  settler  to  shi[>  away  his  pulpwood  rather 
than  consign  it  to  the  flames.  However,  if  the  vast 
timber  areas  north  and  south  of  the  railway  are  not 
to  be  wholly  destroyed  some  more  effective  ste|is  must 
lii    taken   for  their  conservation. 


VALUE  or  SCIENTIFIC  FORESTRY. 

The  aim  of  forestry  is  to  bring  the  forest  up  to  its 
highest  state  of  productiveness  and  k)-ep  it  there.  In 
fhf  I'nited  Slates,  where  forestry  is  not  practiced  ex- 
cept on  (ioverninent  and  ."^fale  lands,  the  estimateil  an- 
nu.d  proiluction  is  12  cubic  feet  jier  acre. 

In  Canada,  the  average  rale  of  growth  is  undoubted- 
ly materially  b'ss  than  this,  the  eliinatie  conditions  be- 
inir.  on  the  whole,  less  favorable. 

In  Saxony,  where  forestry  has  been  practiced  for 
niiiiy  years,  the  annual  production  is  93  cubic  feet. 
A'  'ording  to  experts,  the  rate  of  growth  in  Canada,  as 
wll  as  the  I'nited  States,  could  undoubtedly  be  multi- 
plii'd  several  times  over  by  the  .idojttion  of  proper 
scH-ntific  methods,  of  which  the  most  essential  at  the 
present  time  is  efficient  fire  protection. 
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WHO'S   WHO   IN   THE  CANADIAN   PULP   AND 
PAPER    INDUSTRY 

CHARLES  V.  SYRETT,  Managing  Director  and  Secretary,  Victoria  Pulp  and  Twine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


"Is  the  Manager  in?" 

"Yes." 

"May  I  see  him  please?" 

"You  are  talking  to  him  now."  The  visitor,  who 
was  the  representative  of  an  Old  Country  paper  firm 
on  a  first  visit  to  Canada,  was  calling  at  the  warehouse 
of  the  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto, 
one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  Domin- 
ion and  rather  hesitatingly  observed:  "Pardon  me,  sir, 
but  I  mistook  you  for  a  junior  clerk. 

"Can't  help  it  if  my  looks  are  against  me,"  was  the 
pleasant  reply  of  Charles  V.  Syrett,  Managing  Direc- 
tor and  Secretary  of  the  Company,  "but  I  have  been 
fifteen  years  in  this  business." 

A  few  years  ago  some  of  his  friends  gave  him  the 
title  of  "The  P>oy  King  of  tlie  Paper  Trade,"  and  it 


stuck.  But  Canada  is  a  young  man"s  country,  and 
youth  is  no  barrier  to  advancement  or  responsibility. 
Under  Mr.  Syrett  "s  direction  there  are  to-da.v  a  force 
of  eight  travellers,  in  Toronto  and  Ontario,  one  west- 
ern representative  and  a  branch  in  Montreal,  and  with- 
in the  last  six  years,  the  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine  Co. 
have  had  to  remove  three  times — on  every  occasion  to 
larger  and  more  commodious  premises,  so  rapid  has 
been  the  expansion  of  business.  When  first  organized 
they  were  located  at  46  Colborne  Street,  Toronto,  with 
a  floor  space  of  about  six  thousand  square  feet.  Short- 
ly after,  they  occupied  a  three-storey  warehouse  at 
415-417  King  Street  West,  which  afforded  16  thous- 
and square  feet,  but  within  two  years  this  area  was 
too  cramped  and  outside  quarters  had  to  be  secured 
for  storage.  In  April  last  another  move  was  made  to 
the  splendid  and  admirably  equipped  new  warehouse 
of  the  company  at  439-441  Wellington  Street  West,  To- 
ronto, which,  in  the  substantial  nature  of  the  struc- 
ture, the  convenience  of  its  equipment  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  large  stock  carried,  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  in  Canada  or  the  United  States.       In 


dimensions,  it  is  50  x  210  feet,  furnishing  about  forty 
thousand  s(iuare  feet  of  space,  and  the  stock  carried 
is  an  immense  one,  both  in  tonnage  and  variety,  taking 
up  every  available  inch.  The  company  handle  prac- 
tically everything  in  the  paper  line  with  the  excep- 
tion of  book  and  writings.  They  are  looked  upon  as 
lieadquarters  for  unique  and  uncommon  wrappings  and 
deal  chiefly  in  wrappings  of  all  kinds,  kraft,  parch- 
ments, greaseproof,  newsprint,  tissue  and  toilet  paper, 
waxed,  building  papers,  pai:)er  towels  and  napkins,  pa- 
l)er  bags,  paper  specialties,  twines  of  everj-  kind,  but- 
ter dishes,  pie  plates,  clothes  pins,  matches,  straw  and 
box  boards,  etc.  The  company  are  selling  agents  for 
the  Garden  City  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Limited,  of  St.  Cath- 
arines, the  Continental  Paper  Bag  Co.,  and  the  Dust- 
bane  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  are  also  the  direct  and 
sole  selling  representatives  in  Canada  of  several  large 
English  twine  mills,  European  paj)er  mills  and  Ameri- 
can mills,  being  one  of  the  biggest  jobbing  houses  in 
the  Dominion.  Three  years  ago  the  Victoria  Paper 
Goods  Co.  was  established  at  SO  Colborne  Street,  To- 
ronto, for  the  making  of  hand  and  machine  bags  and 
specialties  but,  when  the  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine 
Co.,  Limited,  entered  their  new  home,  this  portion 
of  the  business  was  sold  in  order  to  devote  all  the 
energy  and  attention  of  the  firm  to  the  selling  end 
rather  than  to  the  manufacturing. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Syrett,  and  by  per- 
severence  and  close  application,  the  present  large  busi- 
ness has  been  built  up  on  progressive  principles  and  in 
the  .spirit  of  co-operation  and  harmony  among  the 
members  of  the  staff.  The  development  has  been 
an  exemplification  of  the  old  adage  of  ""a  long  pull,  a 
strong  pull  and  a  pull  all  together."  for  the  interest  of 
the  house  and  its  numerous  customers.  Another 
source  of  its  strength  is  that  the  Jlanaging  Director 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  wholesalers  should  work 
wholeheartedly  with  the  manufacturer,  for  the  per- 
manent success  of  any  jobbing  house,  and  its  continued 
prosperity  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  cordial  and 
sound  relations  with  the  manufacturers,  ilr.  Syrett 
believes  that  the  jobber  and  the  producer  should  main- 
tain a  reciprocal  policy  of  "give  and  take,"  making 
mutual  concessions  and  upholding  at  all  times  the  wel- 
fare and  standing  of  the  trade.  There  is  nothing  gain- 
ed by  i)ulliug  apart,  adopting  a  dictatorial  or  high- 
handed attitude  and,  when  either  wholesalers  or  manu- 
facturer begins  to  think  he  is  "the  whole  thing,"  then 
friction  frequently  results.  The  old  axiom  of  a 
house  divided  against  itself  not  being  able  to  stand 
is  demonstrated,  the  interpretation  in  this  ease,  in- 
cluding both  the  mill  and  the  selling  agents. 

A  few  months  ago  the  editor  of  one  of  the  leading 
paper  trade  publications  of  the  Continent  paid  his  first 
visit  to  Toronto  and.  in  a  long  article  on  the  trade, 
nuide  the  following  apjireciative  remarks  relating  to 
Mr.  Syrett: — "He  is  looked  upon  as  a  'live  wire'  and, 
after  spending  a  half  hour  in  conversation  with  him, 
you  will  agree  that  this  characterization  is  entirely 
correct.  He  is  a  very  progressive  merchant  and  one 
who  is  exceedingly  well  informed  on  the  paper  indus- 
try, and  the  success  of  the  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine 
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Company  has  been  great.     Their  \yarehousp  is  a  model 
in  eyery  respect." 

Born  in  Caniberwell,  Surrey.  England,  the  subject 
of  this  reference  came  to  Canada  when  cleyen  years 
old.  He  went  to  school  at  Ottawa  for  a  short  time,  and 
i-emoying  to  Toronto  attended  the  local  institutions 
of  learning.  His  first  job  was  with  the  Canada  Paper 
Co..  Limited,  who  were  then  located  at  15  Front 
Street  West,  where  he  started  as  office  boy  and  im- 
proved liis  leisure  lioiirs  by  going  to  the  Y.JI.C.A.  night 
school,  taking  up  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  French  and 
other  subjects.  When  he  entered  the  seryiee,  Mr.  F. 
•T.  Campbell,  now  General  ^lanager  of  the  Canada 
Paper  Co..  was  in  charge  of  the  Toronto  warehouse, 
and  on  his  reinoval  to  Windsor  ]\Iills.  Que.,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  ]\Ir,  II.  R.  Donovan,  general  sales  manager 
of  the  organization,  ilr.  Syrett  worked  for  a  while 
in  the  warehouse,  then  was  given  the  order  desk ;  next 
he  was  stenographer  and  assistant  bookkeeper,  re- 
maining with  the  company  several  years. 

After  receiving  a  thorougli  grounding  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  paper  business,  and  saving  his  money, 
he  was  anxious  to  launch  ou*  on  his  own  behalf.  Hav- 
intr  become  well  ac(|uainted  with  Air.  William  H.  Howe, 
of  H'lbbs  and  Howe,  who  then  had  a  brancli  in  Toronto, 
that  eejit'eman  invited  him  to  come  to  Buffalo  with  the 
idea  of  linkintr  un  with  his  firm  who  have  paner  houses 
in  \ew  York.  Philadelphia.  Rochester.  Buffalo.  Pitts- 
burgh Baltimore.  Richmond  and  other  cities,  each 
house  heiner  a  separate  organization.  After  some  nego- 
tiations and  realizinsr  that  such  a  strone  connection 
was  a  rare  opportunity  for  any  young  man.  a  satis- 
factory arrangement  was  effeeted  and  in  -January.  1009, 
— iust  six  years  ago — the  charter  of  th'-  Victoria  Paper 
and  Twine  Company.  Limited,  was  obtained,  snper- 
fedinc  the  firm  of  Hubbs  iind  Howe  in  Toronto.  From 
this  date  the  story  of  the  business  has  been  told  with 
Mr.  Syrett  as  a  shareholder,  manacrer  and  secretary  of 
the  organization. 

Outside  of  thr-  business,  in  which  he  takes  the  deep- 
est interest,  finding  infiniti'  pleasure  in  bard  work,  ^fr. 
?^vret»  has  alwalys  been  fcnil  of  athb-tics  an<l  in  the 
y.  M.  C.  A.  for  many  vcars  was  a  leader  in  apparatus 
w"rk  wrestlinrr.  indoor  and  otitrloor  sports.  When  he 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  l>enediets  four  year  ago.  he 
nHtnra'Iv  irnvp  up  manv  of  these  pastimes  but  there 
's  one  hobby  to  which  h<'  still  elines  and  that  is  sail- 
'ntr.  Tt  is  his  chief  reeri'iition.  An  aetivc  me?nber  of 
the  Board  of  Tra<lf  he  is  one  of  the  representatives 
"f  the  pjifier  interests  on  the  committee  of  one  hundred. 
Tie  is  also  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Mannfaeturers 
Assoejation.  a  member  oT  the  Masonic  order  and  a  Mys- 
tic Shriner — and  in  years  of  age  just  thirty. 


U  S    POST  OFFICE  CONTRACTS. 

CSpeeial  to  Pulp  and  Pajur  Magazine  1 

Washinirfon.  Of*.  .lanuarA-  ^'^  l'>1.''»  The  bids  for 
fornishinsf  the  Post  Offiep  Department  with  stamped 
r'nvelopes  and  newspar><'r  wrani)ers  for  four  rears  be- 
•finniritr  -Tnlv  1.  101.').  were  ot»eneil  on  .Tnnuarv  .'>   There 

were  three  bidders  for  the  work  PTiiI  one  of  these  with- 
drew iust  prior  to  the  oponincr  of  the  proposals.  The 
committee  in  change  of  the  bills  eonsisted  of  Daniel 
Roper.  .Top  F.  .Tohnston  and  William  C    Wood 

The    bidders    were    the    Mercantile    Corporation    of 


Xe\v  York,  the  National  Envelope  Company.  Inc.,  of 
New  York  and  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Middle 
West  Supjily  Company  of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  The  Na- 
tional Envelope  Company,  Inc.,  was  the  bidder  which 
withdrew. 

Tlic  contract  was  held  for  the  last  four  years  by  the 
Mercantile  Corporation.  While  the  awards  have  not 
yet  been  announced,  it  is  probable  that  the  Middle 
West  Supply  Company  will  be  given  the  contracts  for 
the  entii-e  lot  as  they  were  the  low  bidders  by  a  wide 
margin  on  all  items  compared  with  the  bids  of  the 
Mercantile  Corporation.  The  lowest  bids  were  in  ev- 
ery case  considerably  below  the  (|uotations  of  four 
years  ago.  During  the  last  four  years,  the  business 
has  aggregated  more  than  $8,00.000. 


New  Brunswick's  First  Paper 
Mill  Burned 

The  plant  of  the  Ni  w  Brunswick  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company-  at  ]\lillerton  (N.B.'I.  eight  miles  from  New- 
castle, was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  -Tanuary  1st.  at 
a  loss  estimated  at  $150,000.  and  of  the  many  buildings 
the  chemical  plant  and  a  portion  of  the  boiler  house 
alone  remain  standing.  There  was  heavy  insurance  on 
the  jilace.  and  the  majority  of  it  is  held  by  St.  John 
firms. 

The  fire  broke  out  about  S.30  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
flames  issuing  from  the  office  section.  The  apparatus 
in  eonneetion  with  the  plant  was  jrot  in  working  order 
as  Muicklv  as  possible,  but.  fan?ied  bv  a  high  wind  and 
assisted  by  si'Vere  weather.  th(^  flames  spread  rapidly 
and  the  whole  place  was  a  roai'lnsr  mass  in  less  than  an 
hour.  Tt  got  beyond  the  fisrhtintr  stasre  for  the  rude 
little  apparatus,  so  that  in  a  brief  time  nolhintr  could 
be  done  but  watch  the  nuiin  plant  beinir  devoured.  The 
Newcastle  fire  department  responded  to  the  call  in 
time  to  save  the  two  buildings  which  remain  standing. 

The  wati'hman  reported  that  he  had  been  in  the  office 
fifti-en  minutes  before  the  fire  was  disr-overed.  and  at 
tli!'f  time  foinid  everything  all  ritrht.  He  could  give 
no  explanation  for  the  fire  and  the  origin  seems  to  be 
a   iiivsterv   fo  everybody. 

.1.  Volrkmann.  manager  of  thi'  company,  stated  that 
he  had  no  idea  yet  what  action  would  be  taken  by  the 
company.  Tt  was  expected  that  the  plant  would  be 
oi>ened  ajrain  in  the  sprinir  and  in  fact  new  maehinery 
h»d  been  ordered  for  this  imrpose.  Tie  could  not  say 
whether  the  directors  in  Tyondon  would  issue  instruc- 
tions to  have  the  plant  re-built,  but  he  was  waiting  for 
orders  of  some  description.  Sir  Robei't  Perks,  the  em- 
inent eni'iiieer.  is  heavily  interested  in  the  project. 

The  mill  wa.s  hnilt  bv  .Tames  Bevcrid^e.  the  pioneer 
of  the  naper-nuikini?  iinlusfrv  in  New  P.rnnswick.  the 
ppiier  first  mannfacfiired.  "kraft."  bcenine  fairlv  well 
known  to  the  trade  of  the  tnaritinn^  provinces.  .'Shortly 
before  the  war  a  reorganizntion  was  effecfeil.  and  with 
enl'Tired    c«pitfll     improved    maehinerv    was    being    in- 

••tnlled        Depressei]    conditions    due    to    the    war    CMUsed 

n  femnorary  sn-pcnsion  and  100  nnii  were  thrown  ont 
of  "ork. 

Vr  Vnlekmnnn  looked  forward  to  slartinir  the  mill 
p"!iin  in  the  rnrinir  wi«h  the  improM-d  machinery  in 
^••e  nnd  the  (fp»tr).''finn  of  the  mill  eonies  as  a  severe 

H,.«-   in  fhn   AfirpiTiJ-hi        The   feeling    i«   expressed.   hoW- 

«"  I  r    fhpt  nitimotelv  the  company  will  rebuild,  either 
rt    ATillerton    or    at    \ewcasf1p. 

t<  iv  inn'erstoo.l  thill  the  insurance  amounts  in  the 
vicinity  of  *12.';.0O0. 
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W.  H.   Rowley  Dies  Suddenly 

Toronto,  January  12th,  1915, 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Canada  will  learn 
with  great  regret  of  the  death  of  W.  H.  Rowley,  pre- 
sident of  the  E.  B,  Eddy  Company,  of  Hull,  and  ex- 
president  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Rowley  died  suddenly  in  the  Alexandra  tea 
room  of  the  King  Edward  Hotel  shortly  after  six 
o'clock  to-night.  Rupture  of  an  aneurism  was  the 
cause  of  deatli.  He  visited  the  tea  room  with  a  friend 
and  became  suddenly  unconscious,  expiring  a  few  min- 
iites  later. 

The  death  of  Mr.  William  Horsley  Rowley,  in  his 
64th  year,  removes  from  the  business  and  financial 
realms  of  Canada  one  of  the  most  extraordinai-y  per- 
sonalities that  was  ever  in  them.  He  was  a  man  of  re- 
markable executive  ability — a  veritable  genius  as  a 
business  man.  As  president  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Com- 
pany, of  Hull,  he  was  the  head  of  the  largest  industry 
of  its  kind  in  the  British  Empire.  It  was  he  and  Mr. 
George  Millen.  who  for  several  years  has  been  .joint 
general  manager  with  Mi'.  Rowley,  that  brought  the 
Eddy  Company's  business  to  be  the  success  it  now  is. 

Mr.  Rowley  was  not  only  active  in  manufactiiring 
circles,  but  in  every  public  cause  worthy  of  assistance 
or  support.  The  Anglican  Church  in  Canada  never  had 
a  more  ardent  and  sincere  worker  than  he.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  member  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  arid 
as  its  representative  was  a  delegate  to  several  s^Tiods 
and  congresses. 

The  late  Mr.  Rowley  was  born  in  Yarmouth,  N.S.,  on 
March  21st,  1851.  His  parents  were  Lieut.-Col.  John 
W.  H.  Rowley,  and  Anne  Norman  Farish.  both  of  Yar- 
mouth, and  of  English  descent  and  U.  E.  Loyalists.  At 
the  age  of  16  he  entered  the  Bank  of  Yamouth  as  a 
clerk,  after  graduating  from  the  Royal  ^lilitary  Col- 
lege, Halifax.  He  remained  with  that  bank  until  1871, 
when  he  joined  the  staflp  of  the  Merchants  Bank  of 
Canada,  for  which  he  did  good  service  in  Montreal. 
Windsor,  Kingston  and  Ottawa.  In  1880  he  was  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Ottawa  branch  of  the  Mer- 
chants Bank,  a  position  he  held  until  1887,  when  he 
.ioined  the  staff  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer. As  such  he  continued  until  the  death 
of  Mr.  Eddy  in  1906,  when  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  company  and  general  manager,  jointly  with  Mr. 
Millen. 

Soon  after  he  became  connected  with  the  Eddy  Com- 
pany he  began  to  make  his  personality  and  ability  as 
an  executive  and  financial  genius  evident.  He  was 
frank  and  fearless,  and  once  he  took  hold  of  a  thing 
he  did  not  let  go  until  he  had  seen  it  through  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  It  needed  such  as  he  to  help  guide  the 
destiny  of  such  a  big  industry  as  the  Eddy  Company 
after  it  was  almost  wiped  out  in  the  big  fire  in  1900. 
He  and  his  co-direetors  soon  gathered  up  the  loose  ends 
caused  by  that  fire  and  replaced  the  old  buildings  that 
were  destroyed  by  new  ones  that  would  meet  the  de- 
mands of  progress  for  many  years  ahead. 

Deceased  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  in  1910,  and  the  following 
year  was  elevated  to  the  presidency.  In  that  oiifice  his 
ability  was  manifested  to  the  general  advantage  of 
the  big  organization  that  has  under  its  wing  practically 
nil  the  substantial  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  Do- 
minion. In  1909  he  went  to  Sydney.  Australia,  as  a 
delegate  from  Canada  to  the  Commercial  Congress  of 
^he  Empire.  The  same  year  he  went  to  Richmond,  Va., 
as  a  delegate  from  the  Anglican  Church  in  Canada  to 


the  Protestant  Episcopal  Convention.  The  year  pre- 
vious he  went  to  London.  England,  to  represent  the 
Pan-Anglican  Congress.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Chapter  and  treasurer-senechal  of  Christ  Church  Ca- 
thedral. He  was  also  active  in  a  number  of  charitable 
organizations  in  Ottawa. 

In  politics  Mr.  Rowley  was  a  Conservative  and  an 
ardent  Imperialist,  also  a  staunch  Canadian.  He  was 
a  strong  sujjporter  of  the  policy  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  conservation  of  natural  resources  of  Canada 
for  Canadians. 

He  was  twice  married,  the  first  time  to  Grace  Rich- 
ai-dson,  of  Windsor,  N.S.,  in  1876.  and  the  second  time, 
in  1911,  to  Miss  Elsie  Wildman,  daughter  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Sir  William  Ritchie,  of  Ottawa,  by  whom 
he  is  survived.  He  also  leaves  two  sons,  John,  aged 
two  years,  and  Roger,  seven  months;  three  brothers, 
Charles,  manager  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  Winnipeg;  Harry,  manager  of  the  Union  Bank  in 
Vancouver;  Robert,  of  Montreal,  chief  inspector  of 
the  Bank  of  Montreal ;  one  sister.  Miss  Vera  Rowley,  of 
Montreal. 


THE  THINNNING  OF  PAPER  STUFF. 

Pi'of.  E.  Kirchiicr  \vi-ites  as  follows  in  the  "Wochen- 
blatt"":  In  testing  the  Kiegler  and.  later,  the  Schoppei'- 
Riegler,  apparatus  for  testing  the  degree  of  beating  I 
searched  in  my  handbooks  and  in  oiir  literature  for 
information  on  the  thinning  of  the  stuff  on  the  paper 
machine  wire.  I  knew  there  was  a  great  difference  in 
the  thickness  of  the  stuff  according  to  whether  a  thin 
or  thick  paper  or  board  was  to  be  made  on  the  Fourd- 
i-inier  machine.  I  found  no  exact  figures  n  the  am- 
ount of  dilution,  and  communications  with  practical 
men  brought  no  definite  I'esult. 

I  asked  several  friends  who  were  operating  mills  to 
answer  this  question  by  experiment. 

Some  of  the  appreciated  replies  gave  the  following : 

Rag  blotting  pai)er  free  from  clay  contained  4.9 
(Jm.  pel'  liter,  equal  to  0.49  per  cent  pulp,  therefore 
diluted  204  times. 

Newsprint  paper,  50  grammes  per  square  meter 
(31.75  lb.  24  X  35  =  500)  contained  8  Gm.  per  liter, 
equal  to  0.8  per  cent  piilp,  therefore  diluted  125  times. 
This  sheet  was  made  at  a  speed  of  165  I\I.  per  minute 
(540  feet). 

Better  papers  contain  13.5  to  15.5  Gm.  per  liter,  or 
1.35  to  1.55  per  cent  pulp,  eqvml  to  74  to  64-fold  dilu- 
tion. 

From  these  few  examples  it  is  evident  that  some  fac- 
tors which  influence  the  dilution  are  the  kind  of  stuff 
and  the  kind  of  paper,  the  fineness  of  the  wire,  and  the 
speed  at  which  tlie  paper  is  made. 


FAVORABLE  TREE  GROWTH. 

The  past  summer  has  been  very  favorable  to  tree 
growth  and  many  of  the  forest  species  of  X.Y.  State 
have  produced  a  heavy  crop  of  tree  seed.  The  State 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  is  collecting  a  large 
i|uantity  of  seed  of  various  evergreens  and  hard-woods. 
Among  the  evergreens  the  hemlock  and  balsam  fir 
have  seeded  especially  profusely.  Effort  is  being  made 
to  get  large  quantities  of  the  seed  of  white  ash,  bass- 
wood,  tulip,  or  white  wood  and  other  hardwood  trees 
of  value.  The  students  are  collecting  a  considerable 
quantity  of  seed  in  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse  as  a  part 
of  their  laboratory  work.  They  are  taught  the  best 
methods  of  collecting,  estimating  the  amount  of  seed 
to  the  pound  and  stratifying  for  the  winter. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 


In  speakiiinr  of  the  fortheoniing  annual  statement  of 
the  International  Paper  Co.  an  official  this  week  said 
that  -wiiile  it  will  be  itupossihle  to  get  any  definite 
liu(>  on  earnings  for  the  past  year,  the  company  will 
probably  show  no  material  change  from  those  of  1913, 
when  a  balance  available  for  dividends  equivalent  to 
4.43  per  cent  on  the  .$2'2.4()(i.700  preferred  stock  was 
shown.  During  the  past  year  the  Company's  total 
sales  are  said  to  have  shown  little  change  from  those 
of  1013,  while  operating  expenses  have  been  slightly 
higlier.  Following  tiie  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe 
an  impetus  was  given  to  newsprint  sales  but  this  has 
l)eeu  practically  offset  by  the  subsequent  falling  off 
in  demand.  Previous  to  the  beginning  of  hostilities  in 
Europe,  the  International's  sales  have  been  somewhat 
better  than  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1913.  During  the  past  month  the  com|)any  has  renew- 
ed many  of  its  exjjiring  contracts  on  the  same  basis 
as  1913.  2.15  cents  per  jiound.  Most  of  the  company's 
current  contracts  will  expire  liy  the  beginning  of  March 
and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  all  be  renewed  at  the 
old  price.  A  few  months  ago  it  was  thought  that  the 
company  would  demand  a  higher  price  for  1915  con- 
tracts but  the  falling  off  in  ailvertising  has  ]ilayed  an 
imj)ortant   part   in   the  coiiii)any's  action. 

•  •         • 

A  wholesale  grocery  conci'rn  that  supplies  wrapping 
pai)er  to  75  per  cent  of  the  retail  dealers  in  Niagara 
Falls,  X.  Y.  and  the  small  adjacent  towns  states  that 
all  paper  is  ]iurchased  through  Canadian  jobbing  and 
importing  houses.  And  of  the  3.'i  or  40  tons  disposed 
of  aninially  only  20  jier  cent  is  American  manufac- 
ture. 

•  •         • 

.lu.lge  George  \V.  U;i\  of  the  Cnited  states  Dis- 
trict Court  has  confirmed  the  report  of  the  receivers 
of  the  I'.utte  Island  Pa|)er  Company.  Fulton.  N.Y., 
and  lias  trranted  an  order  for  thi-ir  «lischarge.  The 
rereivers  Were  David  F.  Costelo  of  Syracuse  and  Chas. 
N.  Hulger  of  Oswego.  They  were  appointed  May  16 
last  and  on  July  10,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Hulger  and  Nel- 
son I'.  Honncy  of  Norwieh  were  elected  tnistees.  The 
amount  of  the  proiierty  taken  over  by  the  receivers 
was  *2.4G0.21.">  and  eompriHejl  the  apprai.sed  value  of 
the  property  in  Oswego  County  $194.24H;  cash  .+36.706; 
ap(>raise.|  value  of  m-oiinfH  ♦46,250;  pro[ierty  in  Can- 
ada. !ji3M3.0fK):  and  a  claim  against  the  State  for  barge 
canal  daniages,  ^fl.HOO.OOO.  In  the  receiver's  hands  there 

remained  .•i!6.213. 

•  •  • 

Scarcity  of  water  in  the  St.  Croix  Kivcr  is  cansing 
iiianufactnrers  of  pap-r  and  other  mill  owners  in 
Maine  worry  as  it  is  posxible  that  iiiiluMtrial  curfnil- 
iiient  may  result  if  eonditionH  <lo  not  improve  in  t))e 
near  future.  Very  little  rain  fell  in  the  aiitnmn.  with 
the   result    that    the   laken  and   ntnainn   are   at    a    low 

pitch. 

•  •         • 

The  I'.asfley  and  ."^ewell  Company  of  Watertown. 
\.  Y..  maniifaeturers  of  paper  mill  machinery,  is  now 
manufacturing  a  machine  which  mennn  pmploymenl 
to  a  large  number  of  extra  men.     The  machine  patent- 


ed in  this  country  and  abroad,  is  expected  to  prove  an 
im]iortaiit  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  de- 
Biand  for  it  is  expected  to  create  a  separate  factory. 

•  •         • 

American  newspapers  may  soon  be  printed  upon 
paper  made  from  cornstalks.  Following  a  series  of  ex- 
])erinu'nts  made  by  paper  mills  at  the  instance  of  the 
government,  it  has  been  amiounced  that  the  product 
of  cornstalks  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  wood  pulp, 
while  it  can  be  brought  to  the  mills  at  definitely  less 
cost.  So  successful  have  been  the  experiments  that 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  Washington  has  sent 
a  representative,  George  A.  Stewart,  to  interview  far- 
mers concerning  the  price  to  be  asked  for  stalks,  and 
also  to  get  data  regarding  the  expense  of  hauling  to 
the  pajier  mills.  The  supply  of  cornstalks  is  practi- 
cally \nilimited.  ^Millions  of  tons  are  burned  every 
year  by  farmers,  an  enormous  wast(>  which  has  long 
been  the  concern  of  thoughtful  men,  but  for  which, 
ap]>arently,  there  was  no  remedy.  Mr.  Stewart  is 
exhibiting  samples  of  paper  made  from  corn.stalks  some 
of  it  of  a  quality  suitable  for  books  and  magazines,  and 
he  woidd  be  willing  to  pay  $5  i)er  ton  for  stalks. 

•  •         • 

Tlie  L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company,  of  Adams,  Mass.. 
has  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  against  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad, 
et  al.  alleging  that  the  31  cent  per  100  pounds  rate 
charged  on  writing  paper  shippeil  from  Adams  to  Phil- 
adelphia is  unreasonable,  prejudicial  and  disadvanta- 
geous. The  commission  is  aski'd  to  order  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  reasonable  rate  not  over  19  cents  and  to 
award  reparation  on  account  of  shii)ments  at  the  higher 
rate  made  during  the  past  two  years.  The  complain- 
ant filed  a  detailed  statement  showing  various  ship- 
ments made  by  it.  the  date  of  same,  complete  milling 
reference  charges  ])aid  consignee,  car  numbers,  evi- 
dence of  jiayment,  rates  charged  and  asked,  reparation 
claimed  and  other  similar  information. 

•  •         • 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  I'apcr  Dealers' 
Association  was  held  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
Friday.  January  S.  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Motel.  Cbi<-ago. 
Ill  New  officers  were  elected  and  routine  business 
transacted.  Delegates  were  also  r'hosen  to  attend  the 
National  Convention  in  Ni-w  York  on  February  15.  16 

ami   17  next. 

•  •         • 

Tlie  new  four  storey  chemical  building  of  the  Tni 
versity  of  Maine,  at  Orono  which  is  luiique  among 
bnildinirs  of  its  kind  in  that  it  has  a  miniature  i>lant 
devilled  to  the  making  of  pulp  and  jiapcr,  is  jirnc- 
tically  comjileted.  ntid  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  stu 
dents  shortly.  The  building  is  fire  jtroof  as  possible 
to  be  constructed.  The  first  flour  will  be  devoted 
ehiefly  to  the  iiulji  and  paper  makinir  course.  The  ma- 
ehiiiery  for  this  has  arrived  and  will  be  set  up  at  once. 
A  digestor  made  by  the  Portland  Company  is  ready 
for  the  installation  of  the  boiler  ami  beater.  Practically 
th"  entire  process  of  pulp  and  paper  making  will  be 
can nd  through  whi-n  the  eipiipment  is  complete.  Brick 
and   eoncri'te  are  the   chief  materials  of  construction 
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and  a  notable  feature  is  the  number  of  large  windows. 
The     first     storey  is  below  ground  and  is  lighted  by 
generously  big  windows  at  the  level  of  the  gi'ouud. 
*         *         * 

The  Newton  Falls  Paper  Company  of  this  city, 
through  its  president  and  general  manager  Frank  L. 
Moore,  has  just  purchased  a  6,500  acre  tract  of  virgin 
timber  land  in  the  Cranberry  Lake  section  of  the 
Adiroudacks  which  guarantees  the  company  an  extend- 
ed pulp  wood  supply  for  about  eight  years.  The  com- 
pany already  owns  7,000  acres  of  virgin  forests  M'hich 
have  not  been  touched.  The  purchase  comprises  the 
inilj)  wood  stumpage  from  the  Little  River  Timber 
Company  owned  by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
capitalists.  The  land  is  located  within  fifteen  miles 
of  the  Newton  Falls  plant,  and  is  convenient  of  access. 
Lumbering  will  be  started  in  the  spring,  when  it  is 
Itroposed  to  cut  about  20,000  cords  of  judp  wood.  This 
amount  will  be  cut  each  year  until  the  supply  is  ex- 
hausted. 


Frank  L.  Moore,  president  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  and  general  manager  of  the  New- 
ton Falls  Paper  Comi)any  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  compiling  figures  to  substantiate  his  position 
that  the  present  rates  of  \vorkmen's  compensation  in- 
surance are  too  high.  Recently  Mr.  Moore  sent  out 
inquiries  to  all  the  paper  companies  of  the  state  as 
to  the  amount  of  their  pay  rolls,  liability  insiu-anee. 


premiums  past  and  present,  etc.  The  figiires  obtained 
are  to  be  used  as  arguments  for  a  reduction  of  rates. 
The  figures  show  that  thirty-six  paper  making  con- 
cerns paid  $19,927.87  in  premiinns  for  insurance  lia- 
bility under  the  previous  law,  while  in  1914  the  same 
concerns  were  paying  .$60,396.89.  Word  went  out  a 
short  time  ago  that  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  might 
be  expected  in  the  insurance  rate,  but  the  paper  manu- 
facturers maintain  that  even  this  reduction  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  actual  risks  involved.  It  is  claimed 
that,  owing  to  the  safety  appliances  reqiiired  by  the 
new  law  in  safeguarding  machinery  there  will  be  fewer 
accidents  in  1914  than  in  former  years.  It  is  believed 
that  the  rates  are  about  three  times  higher  than  neces- 
sary. 

«         *         * 

Statistics  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  shows  that  the 
paper  trade  had  a  falling  off  in  1914  if  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  This  falling  off,  however,  was  not 
as  great  as  expected  in  some  quarters,  and  the  total 
for  the  year,  is  after  all  quite  satisfactory  considering 
all  the  circumstances.  The  total  paper  and  paper 
stock  business,  as  reported  bv  wholesalers  amoinit  to 
.+58,758,000.  For  191.3,  the  figures  were  .$61,850,000.  The 
total  printing  and  publishing  business  for  1914  was 
.$32,560,000  and  .$40,700,000  for  1913,  showing  that  this 
department  of  commerce  was  rather  hard  hit  during 
the  vear.  Paper  boxes  manufactured  for  the  vear 
amounted  to  $5,2.50,000  in  1914,  as  again.st  .$5,700,000 
in  1913. 


Maine    Notes 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

Bangor,  Me.,  Jannai-y  11,  1915. 

In  Aubert  Hall,  the  new  science  building  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  which  is  about  completed,  practic- 
ally one  whole  floor  of  the  chemistry  section  is  de- 
voted to  the  pulp  and  paper  making  course,  and  an 
e<|uipment  is  being  installed  which  will  permit  students 
in  this  course  to  actually  engage  in  practically  the  en- 
tire process  of  pulp  and  paper-making. 

Under  the  science  department  of  the  University  of 
Maine  there  was  established  last  year  the  first  com- 
plete course  in  pulp  and  paper-making  ever  offered  by 
an  American  university  and  the  success  of  the  project 
is  ijulicated  by  the  large  enrollment. 

Working  in  eonjiuiction  with  some  of  the  larger 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  concerns  the  students 
are  able  in  the  summer  months  to  find  employment  in 
the  mills,  where  they  are  able  to  put  their  school  work 
into  practicable  effort  in  the  actual  industry. 

Through  the  department  of  commerce  and  labor  of 
the  State  the  luiiversity  is  now  engaged  in  arranging 
for  an  extension  course  in  pul]i  and  paper-making, 
which  promises  to  be  very  valuable.  Classes  are  to  be 
organized  among  the  paper  makers  and  employees  of 
the  mills  in  the  paper-making  centers  of  the  state, 
conducted  by  men  from  the  science  department  at  the 
University,  and  lecture  courses  on  the  industry  will 
be  given.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  men,  and  the 
larger  concerns  are  giving  the  project  their  hearty 
co-operation. 

Throughout  this  State,  lumber  operators  are  feeling 
the  need  of  snow.  There  has  been  so  little  up  to  the 
present  that  very  little  hauling  has  been  done  on  the 


big  operations,  and  scores  of  men  have  been  discharg- 
ed, having  completed  the  cutting  and  yarding.  Never 
have  conditions  been  better  in  Maine  and  southern  New 
Brunswick  for  the  preliminary  operations  in  the  woods, 
but  the  operators  have  been  ready  for  snow  for  some 
time  now. 

Not  only  in  the  '"wild  land"'  section  is  snow  needed, 
but  it  will  increase  business  activity  throughout  the 
State.  Thousands  of  cords  of  pulpwood,  cut  by  Maine 
farmers,  who  find  this  profitable  winter  work,  are  on 
the  woodlots,  awaiting  for  sufficient  snow  so  that  it 
may  be  hauled  to  the  railroads  and  shipped  to  the  mill. 

(^ne  Bangor  operator  alone  has  20.000  cords  already 
cut  and  ready  for  shipment.  This  is  going  chiefly  to 
the  Penobscot  Chemical  Fibre  Co.  at  Great  Works, 
where  the  company  is  building  a  new  sulphite  mill  in 
connection  with  its  soda  ash  plant,  and  will  be  used 
when  the  new  mill  is  ready  in  the  spring. 

The  Eastern  Manufacturing  Co.  .with  its  large  paper- 
making  establishment  at  South  Brewer,  has  a  number 
of  small  operators  cutting  ]nilp  wood,  who  are  tempor- 
arily held  up  on  account  of  the  lack  of  snow. 


The  aiunial  cut  of  British  Columbia  timber  is  approxi- 
mately two  billion  feet.  There  are  420  mills  and  790 
logging  camps  in  the  province,  emploving  about  60,- 
000  men. 


The  pi'oducts  of  the  forest  are  used  more  closely  in 
\rw  York  than  in  any  other  state.  The  Adirondacks 
pre  very  similar  to  the  famous  Black  Forest  of  Ger- 
many, both  in  topography  and  general  forest  condi- 
tions and  in  the  not  distant  future  will  produce  equally 
as  valuable  forest  crops. 
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At  the  begiuuiug  of  a  uew  year  one  always  beeoiues 
retrospective  and  naturally  in  mill  matters  the  past 
twelve  months  are  scrutinised  very  probably  for  a  way 
out  to  effect  a  saviug  on  machinery  or  buildinjis.  In 
the  handling  of  these  subjects  one  naturally  thinks  of 
fires,  and  for  the  Canadian  mill  owner  in  looking  round 
for  exami)les  and  samples,  lie  could  not  do  better  than 
turn  his  attention  to  some  of  the  British  concerns.  Fire, 
or  prevention  of  fire,  is  a  subject  which  is  not  con- 
sidered as  it  ought  to  be.  In  every  modern  mill  and 
works  there  should  be  a  brigade  of  tire-tighters.  The 
brigade  can  be  equipped  at  a  small  cost :  but  the  i)riu- 
cij>al  feature  to  be  observed  after  the  equipment  is 
comi)leted  is  the  regidar  drill  and  false  alarms  to  test 
the  efficiency  of  the  firemen.  A  good  fire  bi-igade  will 
save  a  mill  owner  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars 
in  five  years"  time.  And  not  only  will  the  brigade  be 
useful  in  the  mill  during  an  accitlent  or,  rcndei-ing  first 
aid,  but  it  is  useful  in  preventing  adjoining  jiroperty 
from  becoming  envelopetl  in  a  fire.  An  instance  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  Scotland  where  a  fire  broke  out  in  a 
large  dwelling — one  of  the  old  historic  mansions  in 
Stirlingshire — and  the  first  band  of  fire-fighters  on 
the  scene  emanated  from  the  adjoining  paper  mill. 
They  did  no  end  of  useful  work  and  have  been  publicly 
thanked.  Another  instan  <•<■  occurred  recently  in  Lon- 
don. Messrs.  K.  T.  Tanner  and  Co.,  wholesale  station- 
ers, had  a  fire  on  their  jiremises  and  one  of  the  first 
batch  of  fire-fighters  to  give  a  helping  hand  was  the 
excellent  brigade  wliieli  Messrs.  Edward  Lloyd  Ltd., 
have  trained. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  going  on  in  Lon- 
don over  the  prices  of  new.sprint.  The  paper  makers 
and  the  owners  o  fnews|)apers  are  mixed  up  in  it. 
Naturally,  the  papermaker  is  out  for  top  price  if  he 
can  manage  to  secure  it.  Fiut  the  buyer  in  war-time 
wants  everything  at  the  minimiun.  One  news|)aper 
owner  has  written:  ".  .  .  •  I  hold  the  opinion  very 
strongly  that  while  inability  to  secure  supplies  of  raw 
material  would  justify  the  8uspension  of  a  contract,  a 
mere  advance  in  the  jirice  cannot  rlo  so.  The  nuikers  do 
not  give  us  tin-  beu'tit  of  any  reduction  in  the  price  of 
raw  materials,  which  may  occur  during  a  confrael  ; 
neither  can  they  couipel  \w  to  bear  an  increase  should 
one  occur.  Neverthel.  sm  Home  have  certainly  done  so. 
while  I  know  of  at  bast  one  firm  which  did  not  attempt 
to  do  so.  I  hope  to  hear  of  more."  Then  this  news- 
[laper  friend  goes  on  :  .  .  .  .  My  contract  for  1!I14 
was  at  I't'l  '2'/2  cents  i  per  lb.  less  ].l-'»4  per  cent  dis- 
coinif.  After  the  wai  broke  out.  I  got  one  supply  at 
that  i»rice :  the  makeri  said  it  was  slock,  or  nuide  from 
raw  material  in  stock.  Since  then  the  price  hn.s  varii-d 
as  follows:— 1' ,d  (2'2  cents)  n<tt  :  I'/jd  I<hs  2'i;  per 
cent;  I'/j'l  '••H.s  71/2  per  cent  .the  latter  being  the  priee 
now  quoted  to  December  31 .  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  in  August,  so  far  as  one  ean  juilife  from  the 
paper  iriakers.  there  is  now  a  glut  of  raw  material,  but 
even  if  it  is  cosfinK.  sa.v.  10  per  cent  more  than  in  .Inly, 
aurel.v  this  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  makem  who  eon- 
Irael'-tl  with  uii  to  supply  u«  throughout  l!tll  with  pa- 
per at   I'^^rl  leiw  \'i\  per  eentT" 


Tlie  papermakers"  poiut  of  view  is  given  by  another 
newsi)aper  owner  who  has  sent  to  his  trade  journal 
the  following  explanation:  "I  have  met  with  the  point 
of  view  of  the  mill-owners.  They  justify  their  atti- 
tude that  the  coiulitions  are  still  not  normal,  by  stat- 
ing that  they  bought  heavily  of  raw  materials  (in  the 
intei'csts  of  theii-  customers  as  much  as  their  own)  in 
the  panic  days  to  which  we  revert  (without  any  great 
satisfaction),  when  their  raw  material  was  at  a  fancy 
l)rice.  and  they  have  now  to  keep  prices  up  until  those 
stocks  are  exhausted,  or  lose  money.  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  a  iiaper-maker  starting  operations  to- 
day without  stock  would  be  able  to  sell  paper  to  news- 
paper proi>rietors  at  as  low.  or  very  nearly  as  low.  a 
price  as  that  which  prevailed  in  July.  Where  contracts 
contained  a  drastic  war  clause  declaring  the  contract 
ludl  and  void  in  the  event  of  war,  there  is  ,of  course,  no 
grievance.  Hut  this  was  not  universally  the  case,  and 
whatever  equity  might  have  conceded  to  the  paper- 
maker  in  August,  the  buyer  is  surely  now  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  his  contract  prices,  for  pulp  is  plentiful 
and  cheap  and  the  nuikers"  representatives  are  simply 
tumbling  over  themselves  for  orders." 

•  •  • 

At  the  present  tinu-  newsi)rint  paper,  white  printing 
and  writing  papers  are  easily  |)rocurable,  as  before,  at 
an  advance  of  .">  ])er  cent.  Cheap  tinted  papers,  which 
were  almost  entirely  (Jernuin,  are  now  procurable  at 
English  mills,  but  are  some  llti/o  per  cent  higher  in 
prices.  Wrappings  aiul  bag  makers'  papers  arc  nearly 
as  plentiful  as  before.  Common  browns  have  advanced 
about  12  cents  i)er  cwt.  The  Hriti.sh  paper  industry 
has  now  entered  upon  an  eventful  year.  Buyers  get 
all  the  paper  thi-y  reciuire  and  in  some  cases  the  mill- 
owners  are  refusing  orders  foi'  ehea]>  ]iroductions.  The 
liolicy  of  the  British  paper-maker  in  the  past  has  been 
one  of  sticking  to  the  production  of  good  grade  papers 
ami  deuuniding  a  fair  price. 

•  •  • 

Some  int.-resting  facts  w.-re  brard  the  other  .lay  in 
tli<'  Lon<loM  I'.ankiiiptey  Court  when  .Mr.  Geortre  Oliver 
Hancock  aixl  Ibnry  Joseph  Biirholt.  trading  as  Han- 
cock. Burholt  &  Co..  were  examined.  In  May.  I!tl2. 
thiy  coMunenecfl  to  import  strawboanls  from  Holland. 
l)iit  that  branch  of  the  busim-ss  prove.l  to  be  unprofit- 
able. The  turnover  amounted  to  t;2n.0n()  per  year  and 
n.cessitated  a  capital  of  tlO.OOO  insfea<l  of  £.iOn.  al- 
thoiufh  they  sold  for  ca^li  and  obtained  goo.ls  on  crerTil. 

The  strawboard  business  was  n-ally  a  speculation, 
and  immediately  after  it  was  started  Ih.n  saw  it  was 
beyond  their  capital,  so  they  propositi  to  sell  it  to  a 
company.  Accordingly  in  March  1!)14.  a  prospectus 
was  issued  of  the  (J.  O.  Hancock  lioxboard  and  Paper 
Co..  Ltd..  but  fbe  suhsr-riptions  w.re  insufficient,  and 
they  did  not  go  to  allotment.  The  failure  was  attribut- 
able III  strikes  at  thi'  docks  in  1!t11  12. 

•  •         • 

The  rieath  has  occurred  of  Mr  (;ilber»  Johnston 
Wildridge  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  C?aig  and  Sons.  Ltd., 
Well  known  paper  mill  own.-rs  at  Airdrie.  Scoflan.l 
Mr  Wildridge  was  a  great  authority  on  the  production 
of  paper,  an<l  Seritlan.l  loses  a  hiifhly-renpeeted  em- 
ployer. 
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Tliere  is  a  remarkable  awakening  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  British  Paper  Makers'  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Irehuid,  and  everything  augurs  well 
for  the  future.     Heretofore,  there  was  always  a  deep 
silence,   and  very  few  people  outside   its  ranks-  were 
made  aware  of  what  was  being  done  in  the  interests  of 
the  paper  industry.       Even  the  reporters  were  left  m 
a    quandry.     Now,    a   business-like    attitude   has   been 
adopted  and  we  may  thank  the  Secretary  and  the  war 
for  the  new  light  that  is  being  thrown  on  the  darkness. 
Of  course,  the  success  of  any  undertaking  and  any  As- 
sociation largely  depends  on  the  energies  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  where  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Foster,  B.A.,  fails  no 
man  will  succeed.    He  has  a  ready  pen,  is  a  good  speak- 
er, a  lawyer,  and  an  up-to-date  business  man.     What 
more  could  anybody  want!    The  question  of  insurance 
is  always  a  big  item  in  a  paper  mill  and  it  takes  a  good 
man  to  handle  it  properly.     Fortunately  for  the  Brit- 
ish mill  owners,  Mr.  Foster  has  given  the  matter  some 
attention  and  on  this  occasion  he  has  taken  up  the  lia- 
bility of  employers  under  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion "Act,  the  law  in  England  being  that  if  an  employee 
is  injured  while  discharging  his  duty  in  the  mill  he 
is  entitled  to  compensation,  be  what  it  may.     Mr.  Fos- 
ter first  collected  from  the  mills  statistics  as  to  wages 
paid,  and  the  claims  under  the  Act  paid.    These  showed 
that  claims  just  over  2.40  per  cent  of  the  wages  had 
been  settled'.     Allowing  40  per  cent  for  commissions 
and  working  expenses,  this  suggested  that  a  rate  of  $4 
per  cent  would  just  clear  expenses  and  on  this  basis 
he  negotiated  with  the  British  Dominion's  General  In- 
surance Co.,  in  London,  who  agreed  to  quote  $4.44  per 
cent  on  policies  that  would  be  taken  out  through  the 
medium  of  the  Paper  Makers'  Association  and  to  share 
profits  with  the  Association,  after  deduction  of  40  per 
cent  for  working  expenses.     Now  what  has  been  the 
result?     The  members  have  had  a  material  saving  in 
tariffs  and  the  Association  funds,  by   means   of  com- 
mission, have  gained  to  the  extent  of  within  a  dollar 
of  $384.      The  Secretary  has   also  been  thanked   and 
awarded  $48  for  his  energetic  act. 
#         *         • 
An  interesting  case  to  pulp  men  has  been  heard  in 
the  High  Courts,  in  London,  in  which  Dixon  &  Son, 
of  Oughtibridge  paper  mill  and  Grimsby  paper  mill, 
and  Henderson,  Craig  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  pulp  importers,  were 
the  parties.     Some  months  ago  reference  was  made  to 
the   litigation   in   the  Pulp   and  Paper   Magazine,   and 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  claim  is  for  damages  for 
breach  of  contract.     Dixon  &  Son  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  Henderson,  Craig  &  ('o.,  in  1911  for  the  pui'- 
chase  of  30,000  tons  of  1st  quality  hot  ground  pulp,  the 
percentage  of  moisture  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent,  and 
the  price  $10.92  c.i.f.  Grimsby.     In  case  of  dispute  as 
to  quality  the  matter  was  to  be  referred  to  an  agreed 
analyst,  under  the  rules  of  the  British  and  Scandin- 
avian Wood  Pulp  Associations.    In  1913  a  consignment 
was  sent  amounting  to  1,137  tons  and  Dixons  refused 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  had  too  much  moisture.     The 
pulp  was  analysed  and  it  was  found  that  it  contained 
an  excess  of  8.09  per  cent  of  moisture,  representing 
about  91  tons  19  ewts.  2  ()uarters.      The     Arbitrator 
awarded  £227  8s,  including  demurrage.     Dixon's  were 
now  claiming  £191  17s  money  overpaid  and  the  fees  of 
the  analyst  £10  5s  3d.     Henderson,  Craig  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
contended  that  in  addition  to  their  clients  being  out 
of  time,  they  had  wrongfully  rejected  the  pulp.     The 
most  important  point  was  the  "out  of  time"  question. 
The  contract  provided  that  the  claim  in  respect  of  re- 
jection must  be  lodged  within  14  days  from  the  date  of 


delivery  at  Dixon's  mills.  Dixon's  had  mills  at  Grims- 
by and  Sheffield  and  had  a  perfect  right  to  take  the 
pulp  to  any  mill  they  liked,  and  the  time  did  not  run 
out  until  the  pulp  was  delivered  at  a  mill.  Ml';.  Joseph 
Dixon,  managing  dii'ector  of  the  mills,  said  that  when 
the  pulp  was  tested  no  representative  was  present  from 
Henderson,  Craig  &  Co.  He  would  have  liked  one  to 
be  present.  Messrs.  Henderson,  Craig  &  Co.  's  case 
was  that  Dixon's  should  not  have  entei'ed  court  on  the 
contract,  which  was  c.i.f.  Grimsby.  The  power  of 
the  buyer  was  also  limited  and  delivei-y  really  meant 
when  the  pulp  arrived  in  dock.  If  this  view  was  not 
taken  a  buyer  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  postpone 
a  period  of  delivery  indefinitely.  The  delivery  clause 
should  be  interpreted  reasonaly.  Mr.  Fred  Becker 
(Messrs.  Becker  &  Co.,  Ltd.)  thought  the  lapse  of  time 
was  accountable  for  the  moisture.  The  Court  gave 
judgment  for  £201  2s  3d  in  favor  of  Dixon  &  Son.  No- 
tice of  ai)peal  has  been  given. 

*  *  * 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  taken  uj)  the  question  of 
dyes  and  colors  in  an  earnest  manner.  They  have  en- 
tered into  consultation  M'ith  the  principal  firms  with  a 
view  to  the  elaboration  of  a  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  undertaking  for  the  jiroduction  of  synthetic 
dyes  anil  colors.  It  is  believed  that  the  capital  will 
be  forthcoming,  and  the  Treasury  is  prepared  within 
certain  limits  and  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  af- 
ford financial  support  to  a  scheme  which  will  be  per- 
manently under  British  control.  The  Paper  Makers' 
Association  is  also  considering  the  dye  ([uestion,  as  ma- 
kei-s  of  sugar  papers  were  feeling  their  position  keen- 
ly. Foreign  papers  are  also  coming  into  England  dyed 
with  German  dyes  and  the  Association  is  in  communi- 
cation with  government  with  a  view  to  having  the  im- 
portation stopped. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
announces  the  following  trade  inquiries.  On  quoting 
the  number  to  the  Department,  any  firm  interested  can 
receive  names  and  addresses  of  inquirers. 

82.  Oil  Paper. — A  Paris  house  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  manufacturers  of  oil  paper  and  receive  catalogues 
and  prices. 

86.  Metallic  paper  for  confectionery  and  perfumery 
trade. — A  nuniufactiu'ei-s'  agent  in  Paris  desires  to  re- 
ceivi'  quotations  froui  manufacturers  of  metallic  paper 
used    l)y   confectioners  and   perfume   manufacturers. 

94.  Cardboard. — A  British  firm  desires  to  purchase 
Canadian  made  cardboard  of  qualities  similar  to  sam- 
ples to  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  "Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  and  hitherto  obtained  from  Germany 
and  Norway.  From  500  to  11,000  tons  would  be  re- 
quired per  annum  if  suitable  arrangements  can  be 
made. 

111.  Pulpwood  pit  prop  ends. — A  Sheffield  corres- 
pondent asks  for  quotations  for  1,200,000  pulpwood  pit 
prop  ends,  2i/4  feet  long  by  5  inches,  for  delivery  next 
spring,  and  each  subsequent  season. 


In  the  United  States  the  federal  government,  twenty 
of  the  States,  and  thirty  timber  owners'  associations 
uiaintain  a  system  of  patrol  and  take  other  preventive 
measures  on  their  lands  during  danger  seasons  of  the 
year. 

The  timber  industry  represents  37  per  cent  of  the 
annual  production  of  wealth  in  British  Columbia. 
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THE   xMANUFACTURE   OF   INSULATING   PAPER 


For  many  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  replace 
by  pulp  and  paper  many  materials  -whieh  in  various 
ways  serve  a  special  purpose,  and  very  good  results 
have  been  attained.  In  the  field  of  electricity,  for  in- 
stance, mica  and  other  nonconducting  substances  were 
used  for  insidating  material.  We  now  find  insulating 
paper  most  used  for  this  purpose  as  it  fills  the  require- 
ments and  is  cheai)er  than  other  materials.  The  in- 
sulation must  not  only  be  made  up  of  a  nonconducting 
substance  but  must  also  be  free  from  substances  that 
even  in  small  amounts  are  conductors  of  electricity 
or  are  capable  of  becoming  so  imder  certain  condi- 
tions. 

Every  plant  fiber  in  the  form  of  paper  or  press 
board  has  the  property,  when  dry.  of  insulating.  On 
this  account  one  need  not  be  very  particular  in  the 
choice  of  raw  material  for  this  purpose,  but  must 
take  great  care  that  the  pulp  is  so  well  prepared  that 
a  sheet  can  be  ea.sily  made  which  is  well  closed,  hard 
and  equally  thick  at  all  points.  It  is  these  properties 
which  are  increased  by  careful  beating,  operation  of 
the  machine,  pressing,  fiuishing,  etc..  more  than  by 
the  choice  of  raw  material,  though  some  materials 
are  much  more  ea.sily  worked  up  than  others. 

A  good,  reasonably  cheap,  satisfactory  insulating 
paper  can  be  made,  according  to  Pappen  und  Holzstoff 
Zeitung.  44.  1914.  quoted  by  "Paper"  December  30th, 
in  which  these  observations  appear,  of  raw  material 
conijirising  as  much  as  75  per  cent  old  paper.  The  rest 
may  be  jute,  spinning  waste  or  even  cheap  rags.  Paper 
shavings  containing  wood  or  free  from  wood  are  ap- 
plicable. In  regard  to  thn  working  of  old  paper  it 
should  be  noted  that  this  iriust  be  done  cold.  Hard  mat- 
t-rial is  first  softened  cold  and  may  be  treated  in  the 
kolU-rgang  or  be  shrt-ddt-d.  The  latter  is  recommended 
here  bt-cause  the  fibt-rs  ar">  less  injured  and  are  well 
separated,  while  in  the  kollergang.  unless  great  care 
is  taken,  the  stuff  is  ground  too  short,  i.  e..  beaten 
■"dead.  ■  If  softened  or  beaten  warm  the  old  paper 
losf.s  ■■  rattle"'  and  "handle,"  losing  in  this  way  too 
much  sizing,  hydrated  fibers  (slow  stuff),  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fiber,  the  product  showing  a  lack  of 
"handle"  and  a  very  poor  "rattle." 

Jute,  bast  fibers,  or  rags  are  i)repareil  by  beating 
the  uncooked  stuff  to  luilfstuff  in  a  breaki-r.  This 
is  bi'aten  in  tli<-  liollanihr  to  whole  stuff  and  the  old 
paper  mixed  in  at  the  same  time.  The  materials  arc 
Well  iiii.xerl  together  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes, 
then  beaten  as  jojig  again  with  the  roll  lowereii.  This 
time  can  be  Hliort)-ned  <>r  lengthened  according  to  the 
size  and  capacity  of  the  beater  and  the  kind  of  bars 
and  bed  plate.  It  is  alwayn  essential  that  the  stuff 
have  a  gooij  greasy  feel,  thus  a.ssuring  a  well  closed 
dense  sheet.  To  get  this  result  the  beater  is  furnished 
fairly  thick  and  the  roll  and  bed  plate  should  have 
broad,  dull  bars.  Tin'  roll  must  be  heavy  so  as  to  get 
the  stuff  more  grea.sy.  .Ml  addition  of  material  must 
be  avoided,  sizing  may  also  be  nmitt<  d.  as  with  a  good 
smeary  pulp  an«l  proper  formation  of  the  sheet  the 
paper  will  be  sufficiently  sizefast  without  it.  F'or  a 
specially  ordered  hard  product  a  little  rosin  would 
help. 

Color  ean  be  added  as  desind.  usually  a  bright 
to  a  dark  brown,  as  in  bather  boanl.  Suitable  ainline 
colors  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The  addition  of  earths 
must  be  avoi<leil  beeau.se  all  materials  are  more  or  less 


hygroscopic  and  some  eagerly  absorb  moisture  from 
the  air  or  other  water  directly.  Water  and  moist  sub- 
stances are  fairly  good  couductors  of  electricity  and 
would  make  the  paper  or  board  unfit  for  insulating 
purposes. 

On  the  board  machine  care  should  be  taken  that  on 
a  siugle  cylinder  machine  the  removal  of  water  occurs 
mostly  at  the  forming  roU.  because  here  in  its  forma- 
tion the  sheet  is  repeatedly  pressed  and  so  made  dense 
and  well  closed.  An  important  ndc  for  this  machine  is 
that  the  stuff  in  the  cylinder  vat  be  kept  thin  so  that 
the  felt  takes  off  thin  layers  and  the  cylinder  always 
takes  up  a  very  uniform  and  thin  layer  of  stuff.  In 
order  to  keep  the  concentration  in  the  vat  constant, 
the  agitator  should  be  at  the  bottom  and  should  be 
kept  in  perfect  contlition.  There  should  be  no  unneces- 
sary agitation,  or  the  stuff  will  be  sent  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other,  making  much  of  the  board  of 
xuiequal  thickness. 

In  order  that  the  thin  layer  of  stuff  on  the  cylin- 
der be  not  too  much  dewatered  by  the  felt,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  the  manufacture  of  insulatiug  board  that  the 
couch  roll  rest  rather  high  on  the  crown  of  the  cylin- 
der. The  felt  must  be  thick  and  at  the  same  time 
permeable  so  that  the  sheet  reaches  the  couch  roll  with 
the  necessary  amount  of  moisture.  If  layers  are  too 
dry  they  will  not  press  together  but  the  board  will 
split  when  dry. 

The  couch  roll  is  heavily  weighted  and  of  metal. 
Wood  rolls  are  obsolete,  produce  much  waste,  and 
give  a  board  of  tinequal  thickness  with  knot  and  crack 
mark. 

Between  press  plates  of  metal  in  a  hydraidic  or  other 
powerful  press  the  board  is  further  dewatered  by 
strong  pressing.  Small  packs  are  u.sed  as  otherwise 
the  pressure  is  too  elastic  and  weak.  The  pressing  must 
be  carefully  done,  as  a  sheet  otherwise  satisfactory  may 
be  spoiled  in  this  operation.  The  press  smooths  out 
slight  unevenness  in  the  thickness,  makes  the  sheet 
firm  and  dense,  gives  it  a  glaze,  and  assists  in  the  dry- 
ing. 

Hecau.se  each  sheet  must  have  a  uniform  thickness, 
and  one  sheet  be  as  thick  as  another,  it  is  recommended 
that  such  a  thickness  indicator  as  the  recently-invented 
Schopper-Meta.schk  apparatus  be  used.  This. instru- 
ment works  continuously  an<l  measures  to  1-100  milli- 
meter. 

The  complete  drying  of  the  board  is  best  accom- 
plisheil  in  jta.ssages.  These  provide  a  very  uniform 
drying,  and  with  the  least  injury  to  the  goods,  the 
least  waviness,  anil  with  no  waste  formed. 

After  subsequent  damping  in  a  closed  hiniiidilier, 
the  board  can  be  glazed  with  further  trealnuMit.  for 
each  sheet  is  finished  with  a  very  high  glaze. 


(li. mists  of  the  E.  H.  Eddy  Company  who  have  been 
eoniiin'ting  various  experiments  sim-e  the  war  began 
with  a  view  to  finding  substitutes  for  certain  chemicals 
thi-  supply  of  which  from  (Jermany  has  been  cut  off  by 
the  war.  have  as  yet  nu-t  no  <lefinite  success,  acording 
to  Mr.  Millen.  However,  he  states,  there  is  still  hope 
that  snliUNtitutes  can  be  obtained  m  Canada.  Mean- 
whil''   the  company   has  a   sufficiently  large  stock   of 

Ihl'   materials   in   queslnni    til   e;irry    it    mIoiil'    fur   a    num- 
ber of  months  yet. 
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Fred  Lancaster,  of  Halifax,  Maritime  Province  re- 
presentative of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  of  Windsor 
]\Iills,  Que.,  spent  a  few  days  in  Montreal  recently  on 

business. 

*  *         * 

J.  B.  ilorrow,  managing  tlirector  of  the  National 
Paper  Co.,  Valleyfield,  Que.,  spent  a  few  days  in  To- 
ronto last  week  with  B.  G.  R.  Clarke,  Ontario  repre- 
sentative of  the  company. 

*  *         * 

Mr.  Pendock,  representative  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  IMills  in  Montreal,  and  more  recently  in  Ottawa, 
died  in  the  latter  city  a  few  days  ago  from  an  attack 
of   Bright  "s   disease.  "     He   liad   many   f I'iends    in   the 

trade. 

*  «         « 

J.  B.  Beveridge,  General  JIanager  of  the  Dryden 
Timber  and  and  Power  Co.,  Limited,  Dryden,  Out., 
was  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  Dryden  at  the 
I'eeent  election,  but  was  defeated  by  the  small  major- 
ity of  thirty  votes. 

*  «         * 

Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  of  Grenville,  who  was  re- 
cently appointed  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines, 
for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  has  now  definitely  en- 
tered upon  his  new  duties,  being  returned  by  accla- 
mation by  his  constituents. 

*  «         * 

W.  S.  Boyd,  formerly  with  Price  Bros,  and  Co., 
Jonquiere,  has  been  appointed  sales  representative  of 
the  new  new  news  print  mill  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.  at  East  Angus,  Que.,  which  is  now  in  oper- 
ation and  turning  out  about  fifty-five  tons  per  day. 

*  •         * 

W.  P.  Gundy,  who  is  widely  known  to  tlic  paper 
trade,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Ontario  Un- 
employed Commission,  which  was  recently  appointed 
by  the  Ontario  Government  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  unemployment,  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  end  of  ensuring  a  decent  living  for  every  man  and 
woman  who  is  willing  to  work. 
«         «         * 

A.  G.  Campion,  sales  manager  of  tlie  Belgo-Cana- 
dian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que.,  was 
in  Toronto  last  week  on  business,  and  reports  that  good 
progress  is  being  made  with  the  installation  of  the 
new  paper  machine  which  the  comxiany  is  adding  and 
which  will  be  in  operation  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  The 
new  sulphite  plant  of  the  company  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  output  of  luiul)er  in  1914  in  British  Columbia 
was  612,000,000  feet  as  compared  with  8.">,^.000,000  feet 
in  1913,  which  was  the  record  cut.  The  situation,  how- 
ever, shows  signs  of  improvement  and  lately  several 
new  charters  have  been  granted  to  companies.  During 
the  last  two  months  there  has  been  a  large  export  of 
cedar  logs  to  tlie  United  States  which  was  heretofore 
prohibited.       No  less  than  25,000,000  feet  have  been 


sent  out  during  the  last  few  weeks  to  several  Ameri- 
can ])orts. 

*  *  * 

Tlie  l>eck  JIanufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  has  been 
granted  a  provincial  charter,  with  a  capital  of  $400,- 
000  and  head  offices  in  London,  Ont.  The  company, 
which  is  composed  of  Sir  Adam  Beck,  William  Kings- 
ton, Lady  Beck,  and  others,  is  granted  wide  powers 
in  the  matter  of  dealing  in  timber,  logs,  lumber  and 
wood  of  all  kinds  and  is  empowered  to  take  over  and 
accpiire  the  several  business  in  this  line  now  carried 
on  in  various  cities  of  the  Dominion  by  Sir  Adam  Beck 
and  the  Beck  Manufacturing  Company. 

*  *         « 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, held  in  Toronto  on  January  9,  the  reports  showed 
that  the  business  doue  during  the  past  year  had  been 
very  satisfactory  and  an  increase  was  reported  in  sev- 
eral departments.  The  company,  which  has  been  six- 
teen years  in  existence,  is  looking  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  the  coming  year.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  F.  L.  Ratclift";  Vice-President,  T. 
E.  Gain;  Secretary  N.  J.  Ratcliflf.  The  travellers  and 
members  of  the  staff  were  entertained  by  the  President 
a  few  days  ago,  and  a  very  pleasant  time  was  spent. 

*  *         * 

C.  Nelson  Gain,  who  for  the  past  three  years  has  been 
chemist  and  assistant  superintendent  of  tlie  Kinleith 
Paper  Mills,  St.  Catharines,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  suc- 
ceeding J.  J.  O'Connor,  who  has  resigned.  Mr.  Gain, 
who  entered  upon  his  new  duties  this  week,  is  a  son  of 
Thomas  Gain,  the  veteran  paper  salesman  and  has  had 
an  experience  of  several  years,  being  with  the  Ameri- 
can Writing  Paper  Co.  at  Windsor  Locks.  Conn.,  for 
four  years,  and  with  the  Walloomsac  Paper  Co.,  at 
Walloomsac,  N.Y.,  as  chemist  for  about  three  years  and 
since  then  with  the  Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  St.  Catharines. 
He  is  a  brother  of  T.  E.  Gain,  Vice-President  of  the 
Ratclift'  Paper  Co.,  Toionto,  and  J.  H.  Gain,  paper 
goods  dealer,  124  Richmond  Street  West,  Toronto. 

*  »         # 

It  is  expected  that  a  liundred  thousand  cords  of 
pulp  wood  will  be  taken  out  of  Northern  Ontario  this 
winter  by  the  settlers,  the  weather  conditions  being 
favorable.  Several  rossing  plants  have  been  estab- 
lished along  the  line  of  the  Timiskaming  and  North- 
ern Ontario  Railway  and  the  settlers  are  taking  their 
wood  to  these  to  have  the  bark  taken  off.  In  some 
eases  the  settlers  sell  the  wood  direct  to  the  rossing 
plants  and  thus  has  it  ready  for  the  mill  clean  and 
free  from  stain,  while  in  other  cases  they  paj^  for  the 
operation  and  in  turn  sell  to  the  mills.  J.  L.  Eugle- 
liart.  Chairman  of  the  Timiskaming  and  Northern  On 
tario  Railway  Commission,  has  just  returned  from  an 
extended  tour  of  the  North,  and  says  there  is  appar- 
ently no  hardship  from  lack  of  unemployment  and 
pulp  wood  shipments  along  tlie  line  of  the  railway  will 
be  extensive,  large  consignments  being  sent  to  Stur- 
geon Falls,  Espauola,  Iroquois  Falls,  Thorold  and 
other  consuming  centres. 
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CANADIAN     MARKETS 

Tlir  iiiiirki't  i-()ii(litioiis  in  tlir  pulp  ami  papi-r  trade 
p:pn('i-all\-  lio  not  iiiaki-  very  cxcitiiijr  reading  itiiriiiir  the 
iiiontli  of  -lamiary  wlicu  quietness  in  all  lines  is  looked 
for  aftei-  the  holiday  rush.  Tliinsrs  ilo  not  ])iek  up  until 
towai-d  tlie  end  of  February  and  until  after  the  mills 
and  warehouses  have  eonijileted  theii'  inventories  and 
annual  nieetin<rs  have  been  held,  aeeount.s  elosed,  etc. 
INfeanwhile.  all  firms  are  now  inittin":  their  houses  in 
order  and  wonderinr,'  how  ti-ade  will  develop  with  the 
advent  of  spi-infr. 

News  i)rint  mills  are  still  aetive  and  some  contracts 
are  being  renewed  with  ("anadian  papers  at  an  advance 
of  five  to  seven  cents  a  hundred.  Returns  show  that 
the  quantities  of  news  shi]>ped  abroad  are  constantly 
inereasiiifr.  The  October  ex]>ort  of  news  print  was 
valued  at  $1.40r).431.  brin}.'inj,'  the  seven  months"  ex- 
Iiort  of  the  eui'rent  fiscal  \ear  foi-  the  Dominion  to  a 
total  of  .•}:7.n74.fim  Eitrht  months  of  IIM:?  showed  a 
total  export  of  !i;6.918.177  and  eight  months  of  1912 
$3.n0.45S.  so  that  the  amount  has  more  tlian  doubled 
in  the  last  two  years,  revealing  the  great  strides  be- 
ing made  l)y  the  industry  in  this  country.  The  nia.ior- 
ity  of  the  shipments  now  go  across  the  border.  October 
exports  to  the  Tnited  States  l)eing  j}!!. 194,877.  New 
ZealaiKl  came  second,  taking  $109.:10().  England  $29,- 
909.  Australia  $17,260.  and  other  countries  combined 
$.54,079.  PLxports  of  mechanical  and  chemical  pulp 
also  reached  record  figures  during  the  past  seven 
months. 

It  is  expected  that  before  the  close  of  the  present 
year,  the  daily  tonnage  of  news  print  made  in  Can- 
ada will  l)e  over  2.000  a  day.  The  big  mill  of  the 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  will  bring  an  additional 
22.5  tons  on  the  market,  while  additions  to  the  plants  of 
thi-  f.anri'iitidi-.  Uelgo-Cauadian  ami  othi'r  concerns 
will  cfiMtriliMtc  ovr-r  a  hundred  tons  moi'e.  The  new 
plant  of  till-  Mromjiton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  at  Ea.st 
Angus,  (^m-.,  is  now  in  ojierafion.  and  on  the  whole  the 
outlook  in  news  print  is  liriglit  and  iMn-oui-aging. 

In  the  liook  and  writing  i)aper  liiu-.  mills  arc  ra- 
ther (|uiet  at  pn-siMit.  and  since  the  outbreak  of  th<' 
war.  most  plants  bavf  been  oj)erating  only  four  and 
fivi"  rlays  a  wi'ck  and  at  latlier  slow  spi-erl.  If  is  esti- 
mated tiiaf.  while  eonditions  are  as  goofi  as  can  rea- 
sonably be  exper-ted.  in  view  of  the  commercial  de- 
presMJon.  the  falling  ofT  in  tonnage  \n  about  twenty 
per  rent   during  the   past    few   months. 

While  all  jiriees  wiie  withdrawn  at  the  commence 
ment  of  hostilities,  in  order  that  the  companies  might 
protect  themselves  in  ease  of  abnormal  raises  in  raw 
;>i!iferials.  it  is  not  expected  that  any  inereas-  will  br- 
put  into  effect  owing  to  market  eonditions  and  prin- 
ei|»ally  I.eeaii.se  sulphite  has  not  taken  any  material 
.juii'p  Tiie  eontraets.  whieh  have  "Xpired,  are  now  bc- 
intr  lenewed  on  praetieally  the  saiire  basis  as  last  year 
with  a  slight  inerease  in  some  easeH.  but  the  advance 
is  so  small  that  the  difference  is  b.ing  taken  care  of 
by  the  book  and  writing  mills  without  any  exactions 
from  enstoiiiers.  The  reason  that  snlphif<-  is  easier  in 
price  i<<  due  to  larger  foreign  supplies  than  anticipat- 
'  d,  and  also  that  there  haa  come,  or  will  eo'cc  on  the 


market,  some  uiore  donu^stie  sul|)hite.  Owing  to  the 
very  insistent  demands  of  the  Scandinavian  banks 
that  the  pulp  producers  get  more  ready  money,  and  to 
tlie  fear  among  these  producers  that  the  war  would 
|ircvent  thei'-  shii)ping  continuously,  a  good  deal  of 
sulphite  was  hurried  across  to  .\mei-ica.  There  is  the 
fact,  further,  tliat  Aiiiei'iean  and  to  a  certain  extent. 
Caiuidian  writing  and  book  mills  have  not  been  order- 
ing up  to  normal. 

Unbleached  sulphite  is  also  easier  in  price,  and  new 
sources  of  Canadian  supplies  will  be  available.  Ground 
wood  is  holding  its  own  very  well  and  prices  keep  up 
much  better  than  sulphite.  The  tonnage  in  this  re- 
si)ect  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  is  abundant 
to  meet  present  demands.  In  the  wrapping  paper  line 
things  are  quiet  and  mills  are  anxious  for  business,  but 
.iobbers  are  buying  cautiously  and  are  not  disposed  to 
load  up  in  view  of  the  uncertain  state  of  trade,  while 
consumers  are  purchasing  in  limited  lots  and  using 
up  all  available  paper  on  hand.  Sonu»  mills  have  re- 
duced ijrices  ten  per  cent  in  carload  lots  to  .iobbers. 
Kraft  is  in  pretty  good  demand  owing  to  the  shutting 
oil"  of  foreign  importations. 

An  interesting  aniu)uucement  will  shortly  be  made 
to  the  Canadian  trade  in  the  production  of  grease 
proof,  glassine  and  other  pai>ers  which  were  imported 
eiitii-ely  before  the  war.  These  will  now  be  made  in 
the  Dominion.  Certain  experiments,  which  have  been 
conducted,  have  turned  out  better  than  expected  and 
the  new  lines  will  be  ready  for  th(>  local  market  in  a  few 
weeks. 

In  the  rag  and  pajxM-  stock  arena,  conditions  are 
quiet,  as  the  mills  have  not  yet  started  running  at  full 
linu'  after  the  holiday  <iuietness.  Prices  remain  about 
the  same,  and  lower  in  some  grades.  Mixed  papers 
aic  hardly  moving  and  folded  news,  cardboard  and 
mixed  shavings  cannot  be  sold.  They  have  to  be  in- 
cluded in  mixed  papers  to  get  rid  of  them  at  present. 
White  blanks.  \o.  1  book  stock  and  other  lines  have 
taki'ii  a  decided  drop  in  figure — aliout  ten  cents  \tov 
hundred.  The  situation  is  not  expected  to  change  for 
some  time: — 

Quotations,  f.o.b.  Toronto,  are: — 
Paper. 
News  (rolls),  $1.95  to  $2  05  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News  (sheets),  .$2.10  to  .$2.15  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News   (sheet),  .$2.20  up,   depending   on    quantity. 
Hook  papers  (carload).  No.  3,  3.75c.  to  4.25c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  3,  4c.  to  5.50c. 
Book  papers   (carload),  No.  2,  4.25c. 
Book  j)ap.'rs   (ton  lots).  No.  2,  4..50c.  to  5.25c. 
Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1,  .$4.75  to  $5.25. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  1.  5.25c.  to  6.00c. 
Writings,  4'/'2C  uf- 
Sulphite  bond.  fiVnc.  to  71/2C. 
Grey  Browns,  $2.35  to  .$2.75. 
I''ibie.  .$3.35  to  .$4.00 
Manila.  B  .  $2.85  to  $3.25. 
Manila.  No.  2.  .$3.10  to  $3.50. 
Manila.  No.  1.  $3. 35  to  $4.00. 
Untrla/.d  Kraft.  $3.90  to  .$4.50. 
Gh)/e.|    Kraft    .$4.2.'.   to   $:'..00. 
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Pulp. 

Ground  wood  pulp  (at  mill),  .$17.00  to  .$18.00. 

Ground  wood,  .$22  to  $24,  delivered. 

Sulphite   (unbleached),  $10  to  $11,  del.  in  Canada. 

Sulphite   (unbleached),  $40  to  $45,   delivered  in   U.S. 

Sulphite   (bleached),  $55  to  $58. 

Sulphite   (bleached),  .$55  up. 

Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  hard  shaviug.s,  .$2.00. 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.80. 

No.  1  mixed  shavings,  50c. 

White  blanks,  90c. 

Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.50. 

Ordinary  ledger  stock,  $1.25. 

No.  2  book  stock,  50e. 

No.  1  book  stock,  80c. 

No.  1  Manila  enveloi)e  cuttings,  $1.20. 

No.  1  print  Manilas,  65c. 

Folded  news,  30e. 

Over  issues,  35c. 

No.  1  cleaned  mixed  paper,  25c. 

Old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.75  to  $6.00. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.70. 

Thirds,  blues,  $1.50. 

Black  linings,  .$1.75. 

New  light  flannelettes,  $5.00. 

Ordinary  satinets,  $1.00. 

Flock,  $1.10. 

Tailor  rags,  90e. 

Manila  rope,  2%e  to  3c. 

No.  1  burlap  bagging,  90c. 


Quotations  f  .o.b.  Montreal  are : 


Book — News — Writing-  and  Posters. 

Roll  News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  $45  to  .$47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Cover  Paper  5V2C-  to  7c. 
No.  1  Book,  5140  to  6c  per  lb. 
No.  2  Book,  S.C,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in   large   quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  TV2C. 
Sulphite  Bond,  6y2C  to  Sygc. 
Writing   Manila   5c. 
Colored  Posters  4c.  to  5c.  per  lb. 

Wrappings. 

Srey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net:  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75 
led   Brown,   car  lots,  .$2.85;   5   tons,   $2.95-    2   tons 

$3.05;  1  ton,  3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
B.  Manila,  ear  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons   $3  05- 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2  Manila,   car  lots,  .$3.10;  5  tons.  .$3.20-  2  tons 

$3.30:  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.. 50. 
No.  1   Manila,  car  lots,  $3.25:  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons 

$3 .  55  ;  1  ton,  $3 .  65  ;  le.ss  $3  75 
Kraft,  $3.75  to  $5.00, 


Fibre,  ear  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1 

ton  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 

Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

Manila,  B.,  .$2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  10  per  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 

Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 

Mews  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 

Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 

Kraft  pidp,  $3.60  to  .$4.00. 

Ground   wood,   No.   2,   .$22   to   $24,    delivered    United 

States. 
Ground  woofl.  No.  1,  $15  to  $16. 


NEW     YORK     MARKETS 

(Special  to  Pidp  and  Paper  ^Magazine.) 

January  13,  1915. 

The  interval  saw  little  change  in  the  general  situa- 
tion in  gi'ound  wood  pulp,  which  raoved  along  normallj' 
for  this  time  of  the  year.  Most  of  the  manufacturers 
are  very  hopeful  of  the  new  year  and  are  confident  of 
a  good  demand  as  cold  weather  continues,  and  the  pow- 
er siipplies  are  hampered  by  freezing.  Prices  remained 
firm  and  reflected  a  sharp  upward  tendency.  A  num- 
ber of  mills  having  contracts  which  expire  this  month 
or  early  in  Februai'y  ai'e  beginning  to  make  inquiries 
for  deals  to  cover  themselves  during  the  spring. 

There  has  been  a  weakening  in  the  sulphite  market 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  A  number  of  contracts 
were  closed  at  pretty  low  prices,  in  some  cases  lower 
than  the  values  of  a  year  ago.  There  is  an  unusually 
large  supply  of  pulp  of  all  kinds  at  some  of  the  do- 
mestic ports.  Easy  bleaching  has  been  offered  on  con- 
tract at  2 .  10,  but  there  is  a  poor  demand  for  this  grade. 
Strong  unbleached  has  been  offered  at  1 .  90  and  in  some 
cases  even  lower.  Bleached  sulpliite  is  in  poor  demand, 
and  is  very  weak  in  price,  values  ranging  according  to 
grade  from  2.75e  to  2.90e  a  pound  ex-dock  port  of 
arrival.  It  was  rejiorted  that  mills  abroad  are 
strengthening  their  jirices  and  are  holding  firm  to  the 
last  figures  named  by  them.  Paper  mills  are  inclined 
to  withliold  fi'om  making  any  contracts  unless  ship- 
uu^nts  can  be  guaranteed,  as  thej^  can  buy  all  supplies 
for  their  immediate  needs  on  spot.  Importers  can  give 
no  guarantee  of  delivery  as  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

Imports  of  rags  and  bagging  have  fallen  off  con- 
siderably, and  it  is  generally  believed  that  tlie  last 
arrivals  until  spring  have  been  entered.  Prices  are 
stiffening  a  little  in  all  grades.  Domestic  collections 
are  falling  off  as  the  winfei'  progresses  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, supplies  are  becoming  scarce.  Dealers  are  very 
optimistic  about  the  future,  and  are  holding  the  sup- 
idies  they  have  in  store  for  higher  prices. 

The  market  for  all  grades  of  old  waste  papers  has 
been  rather  dull  in  the  interval  as  mills  were  busy  at 
the  turn  of  the  year,  taking  inventory,  and  were  mak- 
ing only  light  purchases.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  competition  among  the  packers  for  the  waste  of  the 
binderies  about  the  city.  The  only  grades  that  have 
been  moving  during  the  last  few  weeks  are  shavings 
and  flat  stock.  Soft  whites  have  been  quoted  at  1.80c 
to  1.90c  a  pound  and  hard  whites  have  raoved  at  2.40c 
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to  2.50e.  Stitchless  magazines  have  moved  freely  at 
an  advance  of  about  a  dollar  a  ton,  the  present  valne 
being  HOc  to  95e  a  hundredweight.  Old  Manilas  add 
ne\vs])aijers  have  been  in  poor  demand,  and  have  been 
weakening  in  priee.  ilixed  ])a]>ers  have  been  in  an  al- 
most demoralized  state. 

Pulps. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  $20  to  $25.50,  delivered. 
Ground   Wood.  No.  2,  $17.50  to  $20,  delivered. 
'  rnbleaehed  Sulphite,  dom.,  2i/8  to  21/^,  delivered. 
I'nbleaehed  Sulphite,  imptd.,  1.90c  to  2.10e,  ex  dock. 

New  York. 
P>leached  Suliihite,  domestic,  3.35c,  delivered. 
IJleaehed  Suli>iiite,  impt.,  2.80c  to  2.90c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.10c  to  2.20c.  ex  dock,  X.Y. 
I'libleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.00c  to  2.15c,  ex  dock  X.Y'. 
P.leached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.80e  to  3.00c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft  Pulp,  1.9.5c  to  2.15c,  ex  dock,  New  York. 

The  turn  of  the  year  found  rather  luiexepected  con- 
ditions in  the  jobbing  traiie.  After  the  taking  of  in- 
veutory.  many  of  the  jobbers  handling  fine  papers  were 
surprised  to  tind  that  the  stocks  they  had  ou  hand  were 
unusually  low.  They  had  moved  a  large  tonnage  of 
their  stocks  in  snudl  lots,  and  did  not  allow  for  a  de- 
terioration of  their  wareroom  supplies.  As  a  result, 
the  first  week  of  the  new  year  found  an  active  demand 
for  thi-se  gi-ades  of  papi-r.  Prices  were  firm  in  all 
cases  and  have  a  hardening  tendency.  While  the  stocks 
of  wra|)ping  and  l)ook  pajiers  were  sub-normal  they 
were  not  unusual  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Bags  and 
specialties  were  found  aplenty.  Practically  all  eon- 
tracts  for  newsprint  have  been  closed,  and  it  was  re- 
|)orted  that  a  general  average  advance  of  fifty  cents 
a  ton  iiad  been  realized  on  this  year's  business.  The 
past  two  Weeks  have  brouglit  about  an  active  demand 
for  rolls  on  contract  as  well  as  in  transient.  This  de- 
mand was  attributed  to  the  advertising  of  the  large 
automol)ile  irianufacturers  now  exhibiting  their  cars 
in  this  city,  and  also  to  the  big  advertisements  of  the 
department  stores  offering  special  sales  of  their  stocks 
left  over  from  last  year.  The  demand  for  sheets  has 
been  heavy,  and  the  price  has  stitTeiied  considerably. 
Owing  to  the  very  weak  market  for  side  runs  at  pre- 
sent, most  mills  are  not  making  any.  The  condition 
of  the  book  market  has  been  disappointing,  as  a  num- 
ber of  publications  have  taken  only  a  small  share  of 
their  normal  sujiply.  One  publisher  using  SOO  tons  a 
■Ki?ill).  took  only  .'{00  dniing  the  month  of  December. 
Prices  ari'  fairly  wi'll  maintained  as  manufacturers  say 
that  fliev  cannot  atToid  to  sidl  at  any  lowi-r  price  than 
at  presi-nt.  Wrafiping  paper  mills  have  been  running 
on  pf»or  time,  as  tlieri-  has  been  a  very  poor  <lemand 
for  all  grailes,  and  jobbers  have  pretty  large  stocks  at 
present.  The  tissui-  situation  has  undergone  no  change 
in  the  interval,  prices  remaining  weak  under  a  poor 
demand.  lioard.'*  have  been  ipiiet  and  weak  in  all 
dencriptions.       Bags  wi-re  <niiet.  but  [irices  were  fairly 


firm. 


Paper. 


Qiiotationn  unchanged  for  all  grad' s  of  paper: 

.News,  rolls,  transient  biisinewi,  •t].9.''>  to  $2.05  fob 
News,  rolls,  contract  renewalB,  $2.05,  f.o.b. 
N'ews.  Hi<le  runit.  2.25.  f.o.b.  New  York. 
.N'eWH,  sheet.H.  2.30.  f.o.b.  New  York. 
N'ews.  sheets.  2.35.  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Fiook  fiapers.  car  lots.  M.K.S..  .*3.75  to  !fi3.90  fob. 
Writing   paper,   su[ierfine,    IS^r    to    17c.   del.   east    of 
Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  extra  fine,  He  del.  east  Miss  R. 


Writing  paper,  Xo.  1,  fine,  9c,  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper.  No.  2.  fine,  8c  del,  east  Jliss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  4V2t'  to  8c.  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper.  .5c  to  24c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Lfdger  paper,  8e  to  30c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Linen  paper,  7c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Manila  jute,  5I/4C  to  oYoC,  delivered. 
Jlanila,  wood,  2.65c  to  3.25c,  delivered. 
Kraft.  No.  1,  .$3.65  to  .$4.00  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft.  No.  2,  .$3.35  to  .$3.60  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Boxboards.  news.  .$27  jier  ton.  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board,  .$40  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw,  $23  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboard,  chip,  $25  per  ton,  delivered, 
Ti;5sue,  fourdrinier,  50e  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  45c  to  47i/oC  f,o.b.  New  York, 


THE  BRITISH  MARKETS, 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Pajier  Magazine.) 

London,  December  31.  1914. 
Owing  to  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  holidays, 
business  in  London  and  Manchester  in  the  pulp  trade  is 
dull  and  very  little  ])assing.  Only  prompt  parcels  are 
handled  and  it  will  take  another  week  or  two  to  re- 
vivi'  market  conditions,  which  usually  prevail  about 
this  time  of  year. 

•         *         • 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  trade  stirring  in  paper  and 
the  consuming  channels  show  a  little  briskness.  Be- 
fore the  Christmas  holidays  trade  is  usually  bright,  and 
then  falls  into  a  dull  state.  Th(>re  is,  however,  not 
such  a  great  dullness  now  prevailing  when  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1913.  Contracts  are  usually 
signed  and  paper-makers  are  holding  out  for  top  quota- 
tions. 


CLEAN  WORKING  OF  PULP  VATS. 

Directoi-  Piiiil  F,l>liTigli;nis.  ul'  <  openhagi'n.  lias  point- 
ed out  that  horizontal  pulj)  vats  allow  of  layers  of  pulp 
to  settle  on  the  vertical  portions  of  the  wall  surfacf. 
These  layers  dry  up.  an<l  through  crumbling  |)resent 
ccuistant  risk  of  staining  the  product  or  the  pulp  pro- 
duced. It  is.  moreover,  impossible  to  remove  the  layers 
of  pulp  within  the  short  tinu'  of  changing  color. 

IbiT  Eblinghaus  allows  the  horizontal  vats  to  be 
inwar<ily  vaulteil  with  a  liil  in  two  or  three  parts,  and 
the  brushi'S  for  cleaning  to  be  screwed  the  whole  length 
of  llie  vats.  At  the  loniritudinal  and  transverse  sides 
of  I  he  vats,  water  is  provided  liy  spray  pipes,  the  un- 
scrrwing  of  the  various  brushes  being  easily  efTeded 
and  the  whole  operation  of  cleaning  being  compb'ted  in 
half  an  hour.  It  formerlv  took  several  workers  many 
unsiici-eHsfnl  attempts  to  clean  the  vaf.s.  Claims  and 
ilerltictions  were  then  frei|Uent  for  tin-  <lelivery  of  the 
pap.  r    in   stained   condition. 


S.Miid  Old  Country  papi-r  firms,  which  have  been 
in  III'-  lialiit  of  NendiuLT  travelle?-s  to  < 'anada  inimeiliate- 
ly  .'(rter  Ihi'  CliriMtiiias  linliilnys.  have  ileeidei]  not  to  do 
no  tills  year,  owltiir  to  the  condition  of  business  brought 
about  by  the  war  and.  in  the  meanti?n.',  are  asking  that 
fln>  orders  be  forwarded  by  mail.  It  is  expected  that 
the  n«iial  visits  of  Knjiish  and  Seofeli  mills  n-presenta- 
tivt's  "ill.  however,  be  paid  early  in  tin-  »i>ring. 
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CONSULTING     ENGINEERS 


PULP   and   PAPER  MILL 
ENGINEERING 

Dan.  J.  Alberlson, 

MtM,  AM.:^..r.  C-K. 

18  years  experience  in  pulp  and  paper 
mill  engineering,  exclusively. 

Inquiries   Solicited. 

305  E.  Main  St.  ConieJeration  Life  BIdg. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.     -     Toronto,  Ont. 


GEO.  F.  HARDY,  ^t.^:.fk 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 
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Forest  Conservation 

"Forest  Fires  are  and  still  will  be  for  .some  years 
the  great  enemy  of  the  forest  in  Canada.  The  danger 
to  our  timber  sui)iilies  from  this  great  destructive  force 
has  been  iterate<l  and  reiterated  until  those  who  have 
heard  it  from  year  to  year  begin  sometimes  to  won- 
der if  we  must  always  harp  on  the  same  string.  But 
we  are  forced  to  j)lay  the  one  note  till  the  country  has 
learned  it,  and  their  returning  vibrations  do  not  as 
yet  indicate  any  great  or  general  degree  of  harmony 
ou  the  subject." 

The  above  is  one  of  the  more  direct  and  striking 
sfatementH  made  at  the  meetings  of  the  ("omiriission 
of  Conservation  held  in  Ottawa  on  .lanuary  19th  and 
20th.  The  speaker  was  Mr.  R.  H.  Camiibtll.  Director 
of  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch. 

If  is  in  a  measure  disheartening — that  "their  return- 
ing vibrations  do  not  as  yet  indicate  any  great  or  gen- 
eral degree  of  harmony  on  the  subject."  Canaila"s 
forests  have  not  as  yet  the  united  nation  as  a  guardian. 
Forest  fires  are  burning  and  will  go  on  burning  for 
many  decarli-s  if  public  opinion  does  no  more  than  at 
present  to  stop  them. 

The  I'ulp  and  Paper  .Maga/.iiie  luis  made  ii  special 
effort    to   secure   for   this   issue   the   addresses   ilelivered 

before  the  Commission  of  Conservation  in  the  animal 
meetintr  held  last  month.  Officials  of  the  Commission 
have  kindly  loaned  original  copies  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  this  periodical  to  place  before  its  readers 
the  results  of  a  year's  investigations  by  the  leading 
forestry  experts  of  the  Dominion.  To  the  manufacturers 
of  ludp  and  paper  and  to  luinberinen  the  tpiestion  of 
forest  conservation  is  of  a  pre-eminent  importance. 
The  f;eneral  public  has  allowed  the  issue  to  remain 
undecided    for   ({•'uerafions.     .Surely   in   thi-   pulp   and 


paper  industry  the  earnest  efforts  of  our  forestry  of- 
ficials and  other  workers  will  find  a  response. 

Canada's  forests  and  water-powers  are  the  backbone 
of  ])ulp  and  i)aper  manufacturing.  This  truth,  while 
self-evident,  does  not  seem  to  have  gained  the  hold 
that  it  should  have  among  our  i)eoplc. 

Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Branch  iii 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia  was  courageous 
enough  to  tell  the  people  of  Canada,  through  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation,  that  they  are  much  less  pat- 
riotic to  refuse  to  undertake  a  forestry  policy,  know- 
ing that  from  50  per  cent  to  H.'i  per  cent  of  the  various 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion  are  not  suitable  for  agricul- 
tural ptn-poscs,  than  to  know  it  and  not  to  admit  the 
fact.  He  pointed  out  that  there  are  vast  areas  right 
within  the  borders  of  our  largest  communities  that 
have  assuMu-d  the  character  of  ^rreaf  wastes,  and  are 
now  looke<l  upon  without  any  thought  that  they  are 
possible  producei-s  of  wealth  at  least  the  ecpial  «f 
those  for  which  ^rreat  rushes  were  nuide  in  the  West. 
Mr.  .MacMillans  remarks  fifti-d  in  with  thosi-  of  Dr. 
P'ernow.  the  noted  forester  and  educator,  who.  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  paper  which  is  included  in  this  issm- 
of  this  nwiKa/.inr-  showed  how  the  Trent  Watersheil 
could  1)1'  made  a  property-  worth  milliims  of  dollars 
rather  than  a  barn-n  waste  which,  to  a  lartje  i-xlent, 
it  as  present  is.  The  meeting  of  tlu'  Commission  of 
Conservation  should  do  much  to  stimulate  throuchiuit 
Canada  the  sense  of  proprietorship  of  the  Canadian 
people  in  the  areas  which  open  such  iiiiiriense  pos- 
sibilities ahuig  forester  lines. 

.Sir  Clifford  Sift  on  in  his  address  dealing  with 
the  Forestry  problem  shows  that  there  is  ttreat  hope. 
particula'-ly  fr(un  the  attitude  which  has  been  shown 
by  till-  railroads  and  other  large  corporations,  m  pro- 
fertinj?    ri^lifs  of  way    and    tiudter    limits.       That     this 
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i:)roblem,  however,  is  far  from  solution,  was  shown  by 
the  necessity  of  the  resolution  of  Mr.  EUwood  Wilson 
of  the  Laurentide  Company,  who  moved  in  the  Cana- 
dian Forestry  Association  that  the  Association  strongly 
m-ge  the  Government  to  subject  the  National  Transcon- 
tinental and  Intercolonial  Railways  to  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  as  to  fire  patrol  and  fire  protection  as 
are  now  imposed  on  all  other  roads  by  the  Railway 
Commission.  If  our  own  Government  is  not  willing 
to  place  itself  in  the  same  category  as  the  Railways 
which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  own  Board, 
what  are  we  to  expect  from  others  on  whom  responsib- 
ility rests  less  heavily? 

Sir  Clifford  Sifton  drew  attention  also  to  one  of  the 
most  glaring  anamoly  in  Canadian  industrial  develop- 
ment, in  that  while  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch, 
the  British  Columbia  Forestry  Branch  and  the  Quebec 
Forest  Service  all  have  quite  extensive  organizations, 
and  have  done  excellent  work,  the  Ontario  Government, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  our  richest  and  most  den- 
sely populated  provinces,  is  doing  less  and  has  only  tlie 
beginning  of  a  forestry  organization. 

To  Sir  Clifford  Sifton,  Chairman;  Mr.  Jas.  White, 
Deputy  Head  and  Mr.  Clyde  Leavitt,  Chief  Forester 
of  the  Commission  of  Conservation,  must  be  given  im- 
mense credit  for  the  work  which  they  have  carried 
out  in  the  course  of  the.  year  in  regard  to  investiga- 
tion of  Forest  Conditions  in  Canada.  The  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  in  presenting  the  papers  delivered 
before  the  Commission,  hopes  and  trusts  tliat  it  will  be 
the  means  of  awakening  among  those  who  already  have 
a  deep  interest,  and  who  have  done  much  for  the  cause 
of  forestry  in  Canada,  a  still  deeper  interest  in  these 
matters. 


Safety  Rules 


Safety  organization  is  receiving  rapid  advancement 
in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  The  regulations  which  have 
been  adopted  show  that  there  is  a  keen  appreciation 
among  papermakers  and  government  alike  of  the  pec- 
uliar hazards  of  the  industry,  and  that  there  is  an 
earnest  desire  abroad  to  reduce  the  loss  of  life  and  limb 
to  a  minimum.  The  recent  advances  which  have  been 
made  in  the  realm  of  hazard  reduction  indicate  that 
the  modern  world  has  been  almost  criminally  negli- 
gent of  workers.  The  reason  was  simply  lack  of 
thought.  A  stimulus  is  now  being  introduced  in  all 
qviarters  which  should  do  much  to  advance  the  cause 
of  "Safety  First." 

The  regulations  of  the  paper  manufacturers  of  Wis- 
consin as  accepted  by  the  State  Industrial  Commission 
are  of  particular  interest.    They  provide  as  follows : — 

On  all  machine  calenders,  except  supercalenders, 
where  the  paper  is  taken  off  the  top  roll  to  be  fed  into 


the  first  nip,  a  feeding  belt  or  other  efficient  device 
must  be  provided  to  conduct  the  paper  into  the  first 
nip  and  thus  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  operator  to 
use  his  hands  in  this  dangerous  place. 

On  all  paper  machines,  where  drier  felts  are  used, 
each  lower  drier  must  be  equipped  with  an  efficient 
doctor.  (Note:  It  has  been  found  from  experience  that 
doctor  blades  made  of  well  seasoned,  straight-grained 
maple  are  equally  as  efficient  as  those  made  of  iron  or 
bronze,  and  are  cheaper.  Wood  blades  will  not  cut 
the  driers.) 

On  all  drum  winders  where  the  drum  and  paper  rolls 
run  in  on  the  opei'ating  side,  the  point  of  contact  must 
be  guarded. 

The  winding  reels  in  paper  mills  used  with  the  pa- 
per machine  where  rolls  of  paper  run  in,  must  be 
guarded  or  the  reels  must  be  constructed  that  it  is 
impossible  for  less  space  than  eight  inches  between  the 
reels  of  paper  when  they  reach  the  maximum  size. 

(Note. — In  order  to  limit  the  space  between  the 
reels,  a  permanent  stop  may  be  placed  below  the  bot- 
tom reel  and  above  the  top  reel,  which  will  limit  the 
size  of  the  reels.) 

All  barkers  and  shippers  must  be  so  equipped  that 
the  speed  is  maintained  with  safe  limits. 

(Note. — The  term  "safe  limits,"  as  used  in  the  above 
order,  shall  mean  the  maximum  safe  speed  as  prescrib- 
ed by  the  manufacturer  of  the  machine.  The  record 
of  accidents  on  Wisconsin  caused  by  explosions  of  discs 
on  chippers  and  barkers  reveal  the  fact  that  pratically 
all  of  them  were  caused  by  overspeeding,  and  would 
have  been  prevented  by  an  efficient  governor  to  regu- 
late the  speed. — Note  B. :  All  barkers  and  chippers 
should  be  thoroughly  inspected  and  tested  at  least  once 
each  week  to  detect  flaws  in  discs.) 

All  rag-sorting  tables  where  operators  stand  and 
sort  rags  and  other  material  which  throw  ofif  dust, 
must  be  equipped  with  an  efficient  exhaust  system. 

All  rag-cutting  and  rag-threshing  machines  must  be 
located  in  rooms  separate  from  any  room  ia  which 
other  work  is  being  done. 

In  all  paper  mills  where  women  and  children  are  em- 
ployed, adequate  working  facilities  must  be  provided, 
including  warm  water. 


What  an  official  of  a  large  company  operating  sev- 
eral mills  in  Maine  says  appears  to  be  true:  "The 
mills  are  all  in  first  class  condition.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  paper  will  be  a  serious 
check  to  any  additions  to  the  newsprint  paper  mills 
on  this  side  of  the  Canadian  line,  and  in  general  only 
such  alterations  will  be  made  as  are  imperative." 

Business  conditions  have  not  been  the  best  in  Maine 
during  the  past  year  but  it  is  generally  admitted  in 
the  trade  that  they  have  held  their  own.  The  slight 
advance  in  price  has  not  been  equivalent  as  yet  to 
the  advance  in  the  cost  of  raw  material.  The  con- 
ditions, as  tliey  exist  today,  however,  are  more  promis- 
ing and  better  prices  should  be  the  result,  according  to 
one  prominent  paper  manufacturer. 
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NOTES  ON  RICHTER'S  METHOD  FOR  DETERMINING 
BLEACHING  QUALITIES  OF  SULPHITE  FIBRES 


By    E.     SUTERMEISTER. 

(Written   Specially  for   Pulp  and   Paper  Magrazine) 


In  the  Original  Comiminieations  of  the  Eighth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  there  was 
published  a  paper  by  Dr.  Erich  Kichter  on  "A  New 
Technical  Determination  of  Bleaching  Quality  of  Sul- 
phite Pulp."  According  to  this  method  5  grams  of 
the  air  dry  pulp  are  brokf-ii  up  in  tliiii  piecis.  put  in 
a  wide  mouth  bottle  with  100  ec.  of  nitric  acid  (about 
13  per  cent  IINO3;  and  after  shaking  thoroughly,  are 
allowed  to  stand  for  about  an  hour  in  a  dark  place. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  again  shaken,  the  pulp 
filtered  off  by  means  of  a  little  absorbent  cotton  in  a 
dry  funnel,  and  the  filtrate  set  one  side  in  a  small 
bottle.  A  standard  pulp,  whose  bleaching  properties 
are  known,  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  filtrate 
from  this  used  for  comparison  with  that  from  the  pulp 
under  investigation.  Suitable  amounts  of  each  acid 
solution  are  placed  in  Eggertz  carbon  tubes  and  com- 
pare<l.  After  matching  the  colors  of  the  two  tubes, 
either  by  diluting  the  stronger  or  by  adding  more  of 
the  .solution  to  the  weaker,  it  is  easy  to  figure  the 
bleach  required  as  follows: 

Suppose  the  standard  pulp  required  8.5  per  cent  of 
bleach  and  that  25cc.  of  the  solution  from  this  gave 
the  .same  depth  of  color  as  2.5  cc.  from  the  unknown 
sample  when  diluted  with  12  cc.  of  water;  then  the 
bleach  required  by  the  unknown  sample  would  be 
S.5X37 

12.6  per  cent. 

25 

The  authors  method  of  determining  the  bleach- 
ing <|ualitits  of  [iuli)s  is  to  treat  a  weighed  quantity 
with  a  definite  amount  of  bleach  and  when  this  is  en- 
tirely used  up  to  wash  out  the  bleach  residues,  make 
the  pulp  into  hand-mold  sheets,  and  after  air  drying, 
r-onipan-  them  with  shi'i-ts  of  a  standard  l)lca<-ln'(l  ]iiil]> 
also  made  up  on  the  hand  mold.  If  this  first  attempt 
does  not  give  the  standard  color  a  second  trial  is  made 
using  more  or  le.ss  bleach  as  the  case  may  require. 
This  proceedure,  while  accurate  and  dependable,  is 
time  eousuiiiing  and  laborious,  and  it  is  evident  that 
it  would  be  very  di'sirable  to  adopt  a  more  rai)id  me- 
'hod,  such  as  Dr.  Kichter's,  provided  the  results  were 
pially   reliablf. 

The  new  method  was,  therefore,  tried  out  on  a  num- 
li«-r  of  |»ulpH,  making  the  color  comparisons  in  a  color- 
iinit<'  in  whieh  the  solutions  wm-  plan-d  in  two  can-- 
fully  matf'hed  tubes  whi<-h  were  looked  at  sideways 
in.ttead  of  verti<'ally,.  As  the  tliicknesH  of  solution 
WHH  thus  a  eonstnnt  the  degree  of  dilution  directly 
itT<<ted  the  eolor  and  the  whole  operation  of  match- 
tig  th»-  standanl  eoidrl  be  performed  with  a  single 
-ample  of  the  aeid  from  the  unknown  by  diluting  it  to 
■lie  profier  point  and  noting  the  volume  of  water 
iieceHHary  to  aecoiiiplish  this  result. 

F«ir  preliminary  exjieriment-t.  two  sampleM  of  fibre 
whieh  had  alreaily  been  bleaeheil  to  Hlandard  eolor  in 
•he  old  way.  i.e..  by  the  hand  mold  ftheet  inethr>d.  were 
-••leeted  and  compared  with  a  fibre  which  had  been 
lilenehed  with  partiewlar  care  to  aet  as  a  standard, 
•ind  whieh  was  kruiwn  to  fi'wp  the  deiiired  color  with 
12.H  per  cent  of  bleaeh.  Two  tests  were  made  on 
each  of  the  samples  with  the  following  result*: 


Bleaeh  requii-ed  according  to 
Richter"s  Method.  Old  Method. 

1  ..    ..     18.7  per  cent  and  18.8  per  cent     19.2  per  cent 

2  ..    ..      1.5.7  per  cent  and  16.0  per  cent     15.1  per  cent 
The  two  tests  on  the  same  fibre  gave    fairly    good 

checks,  but  they  were  not  in  such  close  agreement  with 
the  old  method  as  was  anticipated.  Consequently, 
further  tests  were  carried  out  with  other  samples, 
using  this  time  as  a  .standcrd  a  sulphite  which  rrcmired 
11.3  per  cent  of  bleaeh  when  tested  in  the  old  way. 
In  these  tests  5  gms  of  air  dry  fibre  were  treated  with 
125  cc.  of  the  aeid  (13  per  cent  HNOj),  allowed  to 
stand  21/2  hours,  and  then  filtered  off  through  a  plat- 
inum cone.  Of  this  colored  acid  25  cc.  were  diluted 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  the  colors  then 
matched  by  adding  water  to  the  unknown  or  to  the 
standard,  as  was  necessary.  The  data  and  results  on 
eigiit  samples  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Per  cent 
bleach  for  Standard  Color. 
Sample  Dilute  acid       Water      Kichter 's  Old 

No.  used.         necessarj'.     Jlethod.         Method. 

3  25  1.0  11.8  11.8 

4  25  6.0  14.0  14.5 

5  25  1.0  11.8  11.5 

6  25  4.0«  9.8  9.7 

7  25  18.0*  6.5  5.6 

8  25  10.0  15.8  16.4 

9  25  5.0*  9.4  8.5 
10                25              12.0*              7.6  7.5 

•  In  this  case  the  water  was  added  to  the  standard 
instead  of  to  the  unknown. 

In  some  of  these  samples  the  agreement  between 
the  two  methods  of  testing  is  sufficiently  close,  but  in 
others,  notably  samples  4  and  7.  it  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Thinking  it  might  possibly  be  due  to  diffi- 
culty in  telling  when  just  enough  water  had  been 
adiled  to  one  of  the  tubes  in  matching  the  colors,  three 
samples  were  tested  and  very  careful  observations 
made  during  the  dilution  of  the  more  highly  colored 
aeiil.  This  showed  that  after  the  tubes  were  matched 
as  closely  as  i>ossible  it  was  necessary  to  add  from  2 
to  4  ec.  more  water  before  a  distinct  difference  was 
noticeable.  In  the  three  samples  tested  in  this  way  the 
limits  of  matching  the  standard  would  correspond  to 
•liffercnces  of  1.3  to  1.8  per  cent  of  bleach,  showing 
that  a  pulp  actually  requiring  10  per  cent  of  bleach 
might  ea.sily  be  reported  as  requiring  11  to  11.5  per 
cent. 

During  these  tests  it  was  noticed  that  if  the  colored 
aeid  from  treating  the  fibre  were  made  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  the  color  wa,s  greatly  intensified,  and  slight- 
ly- ehanifed  towarri  a  red  shade.  Hoping  that  possibly 
thesi'  nlkalin*-  liquids  could  be  matched  with  better 
success  than  the  acid  ones.  10  cc.  portions  of  the  acid 
from  samples  8,  9,  and  10  were  taken  an<l  added  to 
10  cc.  of  ammonia  of  such  strength  that  the  resulting 
liquid  would  be  slightly  alkaline  These  solutions 
were  tlien  matched  with  a  similarly  treated  one  from  a 
standard  pulp  requiring  1  .3  per  cent  of  bleach.  In  this 
work  Nessler  tubes  were  used,  and  that  volume  of  the 
unknown  noted,  which  was  required  to  exactly  match 
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5.0  ce.  of  the  solution  from  the  standard  pulp.  The 
results  and  the  calculated  bleach  required  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


P>leach  required. 


Sample 
No. 


Solutions  used. 
Standard.     Unknown. 


New 

Old 

Method. 

ilethod. 

16.8 

16.4 

9.5 

8.5 

7.8 

7.5 

8  5.0  ce.  3.37  ce. 

9  5.0  ce.  5 .  97  cc. 
10                5.0cc.  7.30  cc. 

As  this  proceedure  appeared  to  give  no  more  ac- 
curate results  than  the  acid  solutions  and  showed  no 
superiority  in  regard  to  matcliing  the  colors,  further 
work  along  this  luie  was  discontinued. 

During  these  experiments  on  sulphite  fibres  two 
samples  of  sulphate  pulp  were  also  tested,  using  the 
same  standard  sulphite  for  comparisou  -. 

Acid       Water       Richter's  Old 

Sample  used,    necessary.    Method.      Method. 

Sulphate  No.  1        25  9.8  15.7  24.0 

Sulphate  No.  2        25  9.0*  8.3  14.4 

*"Water  added  to  .standard. 

It  would  appear  from  these  figures  that  the  sulphate 
process  removes  some  constituent,  which  is  not  taken 
out  by  the  sulphite  process  and  which,  in  pulps  made 
by  the  latter  method,  causes  a  coloration  of  the  nitric 
acid.  It  is  to  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  me- 
thod will  not  give  even  approximate  results  when 
sulphate  fibre  is  compared  with  a  sulphite  standard. 
Whether  it  woidd  give  better  satisfaction  if  the  stand- 


ard were  a  sulphate  fibre  of  known  bleaching  qualities 
has  not  been  determined,  as  no  tests  along  this  line 
liave  been  made. 

The  conclusions  which  have  been  reached  from  this 
investigation  are  that  the  method  as  proposed  by  Dr. 
liichter  is  quick  and  easily  carried  out,  but  that  it  does 
not  give  results  which  correspond  in  every  ease  with 
those  obtained  by  bleaching  to  a  standard  color  with 
a  hypochlorite  solution.  Possibly  in  any  single  mill, 
where  the  method  of  cooking  the  sulphite  fibre  is  not 
varied,  it  might  be  of  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  valu- 
able, but  where  fibres  of  different  makes  are  being  com- 
pared it  can  be  trusted  to  give  only  approximate  re- 
sults, which  at  times  may  vary  from  the  true  value  by 
as  much  as  1  per  cent  of  bleach  on  the  weight  of  the 
fibre.  In  the  case  of  a  fibre  bleaching  with  6  to  7 
per  cent  of  bleach  an  error  of  this  magnitude  would 
certainly  be  considered  serious. 

These  conclusions  of  the  author  have  been  confirmed 
by  a  member  of  a  Jajjanese  firm  of  papermakers,  who 
.states  that  they  have  tried  out  the  method  and  given 
it  up  for  practically  the  same  reasons.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  hoped  that  these  few  observations  may  persuade 
others  to  contribute  their  experiences,  as  it  is  consid- 
ered very  desirable  to  have  some  quick  and  accurate- 
nu'thod  of  determining  the  bleaching  qualities  of  sul- 
phite fibre  . 

In  closing,  it  is  desired  to  acknowledge  the  courtesies 
extended  by  Dr.  Richter  during  the  course  of  this 
work. 


VENTILATION    OF    PAPER-MACHINE   ROOMS 


By     LEO     SCHLICK,     M.  E. 
Consulting  Engineer,  Toronto. 

(Written   Specially  for   Pulp  and   Paper   Magazine) 


The  ventilating  question  is  vitally  important  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  evaporation  of  water  on  the  drying 
surface  of  the  paper  machine.  If  the  air  in  the  paper 
machine  room  is  saturated  with  vapor,  a  considerable 
amount  of  steam  has  necessarily  to  be  spent  within 
the  dryers  so  as  to  overcome  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  overloaded  atmosphere.  In  the  summer  time  the 
outside  temperature  delivers  automatically  a  rela- 
tively warm  supply  of  air,  whilst  in  the  winter  time  a 
dense  fog  will  be  caused  if  the  air  supply  to  the  pa- 
per machine  is  not  preheated. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  cold  air  holds  in  sus- 
pension a  considerably  smaller  quantity  of  vapor  than 
preheated  air.  Indeed  a  given  quantity  of  air  at  a 
given  temperature  can  carry  only  a  certain  quantity 
of  vaporized  water  safely  without  depositing  the  much- 
feared  drops  on  roof  or  ceiling.  Considering  that  a 
quantity  of  more  than  the  daily  production  has  to  be 
evaporated  on  the  drying  surface,  it  should  be  care- 
fully determined  if  the  fan  is  amply  dimensioned  to 
take  care  of  the  requirements.  The  fan  should  be  driv- 
en by  a  variable  motor  so  as  to  allow  adjustment  when 
larger  changes  in  the  outside  temperature  take  place. 
Paper  or  pulp  drying  machines  of  more  than  30  tons 
capacity  nowadays  are  sui^plied  with  preheated  air  by 
means  of  a  fan  properly  pressing  more  or  less  heated 
air  underneath  and  thus  into  the  drying  system. 

The  partly  saturated  air  carrying  off  all  the  vapor 
from  the  drvers  is  then  continuousl.y  discharged  into 


the  atmosphere,  thus  relieving  the  duty  of  the  dryers, 
which  are  often  none  too  large. 

The  proper  ventilation  of  the  paper  machine  room 
therefore  is  a  steam-saver.  But  besides  this  the  drying 
of  the  paper  is  so  much  more  improved  and  in  reliev- . 
ing  the  atmosphere  from  undue  vapor  the  conditions 
for  the  crew  are  much  improved,  and  just  this  will  keep 
everybody  fresh  and  fit  for  efficient  work. 

The  following  table  gives  all  the  data  necessary  to 
calculate  the  quantity  of  air  needed  with  regard  to  the 
respective  temperature  with  which  it  has  to  enter  the 
sphere  of  absorption. 


PI 

Weight    of 

OneCu.Ft. 

of  Pure 

Dry  .\ir 

Weight  of 

the  Vapor  in 

OneCu.  Ft.  of 

Mixture 

Weight  oi 

the  Air 

in  One  Cu.  Ft. 

of  the  Mixture 

Total 

Weight  of 

OneCu.Ft. 

of    the 

Mixture 

'-.Si^ 

lbs. 

lbs. 

0 

0.0863.54 

0.000077 

0.086226 

0.086303 

12 

0.0S4154 

0.000130 

0.083943 

0.084073 

22 

0 . 0S2405 

0.000198 

0.082083 

0.082281 

32 

0 . 0S072S 

0.000300 

0.080239 

0.080539 

42 

0.079117 

0.000435 

0.078411 

0.078846 

52 

0 . 077569 

0.000621 

0.076563 

0.077184 

62 

0.076081 

0.000874 

0.074667 

0.075.541 

72 

0.074649 

0.001213 

0.072690 

0.073903 

82 

0.073270 

0.001661 

0 . 070595 

0.072256 

92 

0.071940 

0.002247 

0.068331 

0.070578 

102 

0.070658 

0.002999 

0.0658.50 

0.068849 

112 

0.069421 

0.003962 

0.063085 

0.067047 
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122 
182 
142 
l.c' 
]ti2 
172 
]S2 
l!t2 
202 
212 


0.06S227 
0.067073 
0.065957 
0.064S7S 
0.0G:5s:M 
0.0t32>22 
0.06lN4:5 
0.06().s!t3 
0. 059!  (72 
0.059079 


005175 
006689 
008562 
01085-4 
013636 
016987 
021000 
025746 
031354 
037922 


0.059970 
0.056425 
0.0.52363 
0.047686 
0.042293 
0.036055 
0.028845 
0.020545 
0.010982 
0.000000 


0.065145 
0.063114 
0.060925 
0.058540 
0.055929 
0.053042 
0.049845 
0.046291 
0.042336 
0.037922 


61.33  lbs.  of  vapor 


Weights  in  pounds. 


In   order  to  make  the  matter  clear,  we  will  calcu- 
late the  fjuantity  of  air  required  for  a  pulp  drying  ma- 
chine of  40  tons  capacity  at  different  temperatures. 
EXAMPLE  Xo.  1: 

A  pulji  drying  machine  produces  40  tons  of  pulp,  90 
per  cent  diy.  According  to  tests  the  pulp  leaves  the 
last  press  45  per  cent  dry.  The  expression  of  45  per 
cent  means  that  in  a  mixture  of  100  there  are  45  lbs. 
of  pulp  and  55  lbs.  of  wa^er. 

How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  should  be  removed  it"  tlie 
tciiipt-rature  of  the  air  just  above  the  dryers  is  72  Fah- 
renheit? 

In  the  first  instance,  we  will  have  to  calculate  how 
much  water  has  to  be  evaporated  per  minute.    40  tons 
(=  80.000  lbs.)   of  pnlp  per  24  hours  corresponds  to 
SO.OOO  80.000 

=  =  .55.56  lbs.  of  dry  i)ulp  per  min. 

24  X  60  1440 

There  ale  45  lbs.  of  drv  pulp  in  100  lbs.  of  mixture^ 
100 

1  lb.  of  drv  pnl|i  in lbs.  of  mixture. 

45 

100 

55.56  lbs.  of  dry  pulp  in  X  55.56  =    123  lbs.  of 

45  [mixture. 

That  is  to  say  that  123  lbs.  of  a  rn'xture  of  pulp  and 
water  contain  55.56  llis.  of  dry  pulp  at  45  per  cent 
dry,  and  consei|iiently  123  —  55.56  =  67.5  lbs.  of  wa- 
fer. As  the  pulp  is  to  leave  the  drying  machine  90  per 
•  lit  dry.  We  find  from  the  equation — 
'  '0  55 .  56  55 .  56 

—  =  — X  =  V  100  -  6.17  lbs. 

100  X  90 

that  6.17  lbs.  of  water  has  to  reiiiaiii. 
.Xiiil  we  obtain  now: 

67.00  lbs.  of  water  carried  liy  55.56  lbs.  of  pulp 
Lffw    6.17  ib».  of  water  to  remain  in  55.56  lbs. 

61.33  lbs.  of  water  to  be  evaporated  per  minute 
lid  to  bi-  carried  away  by  the  air  in  form  of  vapor. 
Ai'eordinif  to  our  talilc.  one  eiibie  foot  of  a  mixture 
of  vapor  mill   air  at   72  degiees  Kalireiilieit   is  able  to 
•  any  0.001213  lbs.  of  vapor. 
'•001213  lbs.  of  vapor  1  eu.  ft.  of  mixture. 

1 

1   lb,  of  vapor  — cii.   ft. 

0.001213 
1 

61.33  lbs.  of  vapor vfil.33  eu.   ft. 

0.001213 
=  50.560  eii.   ft.  per  iiiiniite. 
KXAMI'LK  \o.  2. 

The  temperature  above  the  dryer*  to  be  132  deereen 
Fahrenheit.    Amount  of  water  to  be  carried  p^r  minute 
61.33  Ibt*. 

<»ne  en.  ft.  at  132  degrees  F.  carrieH  0.0066H9  lbs.  of 
wipor. 


0.006689 
1 
61 .33  lbs.  of  vapor  in 


X  61.33  X  9168  cu.  ft. 


X  61.53  =  9168  eu.  ft. 


0.006689     [of  mixtui-e  per  min. 

In  comparing  the  results  of  both  examples,  we  clear- 
ly see  that  one  cubic  foot  of  a  mixture  of  vapor  and  air 
carries  about  5.5  times  more  at  132  degrees  F.  than 
at  72  only;  which  proves  the  necessity  of  installing 
fans  with  variable  drive  so  as  to  keep  the  efficiency 
of  the  tlrying  system  up  when  working  at  different  out- 
side temperatures,  which  naturally  influence  the  tem- 
perature in  the  machine  room.  The  temperature  in 
the  machine  room,  however,  will  largely  depend  upon 
the  production,  and  thus  when  running  lighter  grades 
of  pa])er  or  pulp,  must  be  adjusted. 

The  air  to  feed  the  drying  system  is  heated  in  a 
system  of  steam-heated  coils.  The  steam  is  to  be 
either  exhaust  steam  from  a  larger  engine  nearby  or  is 
derived  from  the  small  variable  steam  engine  driving 
the  fan  which  delivers  heated  air  underneath  the  dry- 
ers. The  heater  should  be  provided  with  a  proper 
steam  trap  in  order  to  use  the  smallest  possible  amount 
of  steam  and  to  make  further  use  of  the  condensed 
and  hot)  water. 

When  relieving  the  crew  and  the  machine  from  sat- 
urated air;  the  output  as  well  as  the  toughness  of  the 
product  will  largely  be  increased.  The  undue  resist- 
ance of  saturated  air  decreases  its  capacity  to  readily 
absorb  additional  vapor.  According  to  experience,  the 
l>roduct  will  be  the  tougher  the  more  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  dispose  of  the  vapor  (clinging  to  its  sur- 
face )  when  passing  from  one  dryer  to  the  next. 

Therefore,  when  feeding  a  dryijig  system  of  a  paper 
machine  with  heated  air.  there  will  be  a  certain  advan- 
tageous loft  drying,  this,  for  instance,  being  the  cause 
of  the  wonderful  toughness  of  Holland  straw  board. 
This  also  means  a  saving  of  raw  material. 

Petite  fans. — Grands  KtTet.s. 


CANADIAN  COMPETITION. 

II.  I).  Laugille.  of  Portland.  Oregon,  one  of  the 
foremost  lumbermen  of  the  North-West.  has  a  remark- 
able article  in  the  American  Forestry  Magazine  for 
February  on  Canadian  t'ompetition  in  the  Lumber  In- 
dustry. I'liusually  well  informed  regardiug  trade  con- 
ditions. .Mr.  Laugille  is  particularly  well  fitted  to 
write  a  sound,  (iractical  article  on  this  topic,  and  he 
discusses  the  situation  in  a  forceful  manner.  His  ar- 
ticle which  was  prepared  after  extensive  eiupiiry  and 
invest i(:ation  is  a  most  valuable  ecmtribution  to  lumber 
trade  liteiatuie  and  is  one  which  ever.\  luiiibernian 
and  tiiiibiiland  owner  should  not  only  read  but  should 
keep  on  file  fiw  refeieiiee.  The  faets  and  figures  com- 
piled li.\  Mr.  Laiitjille  are  to  be  hail  in  no  other  form 
with  painstakinir  invistiifation.  This  article  is 
another  in  tlu'  si-ries  renardinir  lumber  conditions  which 
AiiJiriiMii    I'll  11  ..fry    liiiM   I'i'.'iiit ly    I u    printing. 

NEW  MILL  IN  MAINE. 

ItiiiiKor.  Ml-.,  •laiiiiary  29. — A  resume  of  the  past  year 
ill  the  |)ulp  and  paper  industiy  of  Maine  briiiKs  fortli 
but  few  events  of  iiinisual  interest  to  tlie  trade.  The 
erection  of  a  new  sulphite  iiiill  ^^•itll  a  capaeity  of  from 
()5  tn  75  tons  of  lii(fli  trrade  pulp  per  dax  is  the  prin- 
r-ipal  liappeniiiir.  and  the  plant  wiiieh  is  being  liuilt 
at  Old  Town  on  the  IN-iielmcol  Kiver  for  the  Penob- 
wot  Cheiiiieal  Fibri-  Company  will  represent  an  ouf- 
Ihv  of  nearly  half  a  million  dnIlarH  and  be  ready  for 
iiperation  in  the  spring. 
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THE  SIZING   OF   HIGH    GRADE    LEDGER  STOCK 


By     HARRY     A.     MADDOX. 

(Written   Specially   for   Pulp   and  Paper   Magazine) 


It  is  our  intention  in  this  article  to  treat  only  of  the 
better  grades  of  tub-sized  ledger  paper,  not  devoting 
any  consideration  to  engine  or  resin  sizing,  although 
it  must  be  observed  that  most  machine  made  ledger 
papers  are  doped  with  a  preliminary  dose  of  resin 
for  various  reasons. 

The  preparation  of  size  and  the  application  thereof 
form  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  problems 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  first-class  ledger 
stock.  The  procedure  is  inseparably  bound  up  wit^i 
the  quality  and  character  of  the  ultimate  product, 
chiefly  in  relation  to  the  writing  and  erasing  effi- 
ciency, preservation  of  the  condition  of  leaves  in  much 
used  account  journals  and  durability  or  longevity  of 
stock  itself.  Connected  with  the  size  solution,  there 
come  up  for  consideration  the  questions  of  hide  ex- 
traction, temperature,  chemical  character  and  quality 
of  the  water  supply,  maturing,  dilution  and  application 
of  the  gelatine  liquor,  mode  and  duration  of  immer- 
sion of  the  paper,  control  of  permeation  temperature 
and  method  of  drying.  Then  again,  the  condition  of 
the  paper  or  waterleaf  before  sizing  is  important,  as 
also  the  efl'ect  of  ultimate  storage  in  regard  to  maturity 
of  the  stock. 

In  some  large  mills,  particularly  certain  of  the  Eng- 
lish hand-made  mills,  the  paperraaker  prepares  his  own 
gelatine  size  direct  from  the  horns,  hoofs,  hides  and 
fleshings  of  cattle,  the  procedure  running  along  the 
following  lines.  The  clippings  (preferably  of  hides) 
are  first  softened  in  cold  water,  containing  lime,  for  30 
to  40  days.  They  are  next  thoroughly  cleansed  by  first 
washing  in  running  water  and  afterwards  cutting  up 
and  washing  in  a  dash  wheel.  To  extract  the  gelatine, 
the  mass  is  heated  in  a  jacketed  copper  pan  to  about 
185  deg.  F.,  by  passing  steam  through.  The  process 
takes  from  10  to  15  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
the  impurities  are  allowed  to  settle  and  the  fats  are 
skimmed  ofl'  the  top.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  and 
filtered  to  remove  suspended  impurity  and  insolubles 
and  again  the  fats  and  scum  is  skimmed  from  the  sur- 
face. The  residual  mass  in  the  copper  pan  is  treated 
again  and  again  for  extraction  until  the  whole  of  the 
gelatine  has  been  obtained,  purified  and  added  to  the 
first  batch.  To  preserve  the  extract  from  putrefac- 
tion, alum  or  formaldehyde  is  added. 

Unless  exceedingly  large  quantities  of  size  are  used 
in  the  mill,  it  is  desirable  to  rely  upon  ready-made 
gelatine,  as  produced  by  firms  specializing  for  paper- 
makers.  The  advantages  of  preparing  one's  own  gela- 
tine are  a  doubtful  cheapness  and  the  fact  that  by  a 
careful  tabulation  of  experience  data,  and  control  of 
conditions,  a  size  may  be  made  from  a  well  selected 
mixture  of  raw  stufi's  that  will  always  give  uniform  re- 
sults in  regard  to  ultimate  penetration  and  sizing  effi- 
ciency of  the  paper.  The  disadvantage  is  that  unless 
large  amounts  are  being  constantly  made,  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  the  gelatine  so  far  as  uniformity 
nd  scientific  control  are  concerned.  Then  again,  in 
the  form  of  jelly  (as  stored  by  the  papermaker  who 
makes  his  own  size)  putrefaction  more  readily  sets  in, 
particularly  on  prolonged  storage  under  unsuitable 
conditions.  Makers  on  the  wholesale  scale  air-drj'  their 
product,  and  sell  it  in  thin  cakes,  or  plates,  which 
may  be  preserved  for  almost  any  reasonable  length  of 
time. 


Coming  now  to  the  question  of  judging  the  material: 

Commercial  gelatine  should  be  odourless,  transpar- 
ent, and  very  pale  in  color.  The  color  of  the  cake 
when  held  before  good  light  is  a  fairly  reliable  guide, 
Init  it  is  much  better  to  dissolve  up  into  a  solution 
of  known  strength  over  a  water  bath  and  allow  the 
solution  to  jellify  in  a  Nessler  tube,  comparing  for 
color  and  opacity  against  an  equal  solution  of  a 
known  and  reliable  make.  Richly  colored  gelatines 
impart  something  of  their  tone  to  the  stock  during 
the  immersion  of  the  latter,  and  although  the  addition 
of  good  white  soap  may  help  to  hide  the  dullness  in  a 
ease  of  emergency,  it  is  far  better  to  secure  the  right 
gelatine  at  the  onset.  All  gelatines  for  tub-sizing 
should  be  free  from  acid  reaction  and  should  be  low 
ill  ash  content,  certainly  not  above  3  per  cent. 

To  test  for  ash — Incinerate  a  known  (piantity  of  the 
gelatine  in  a  platinum  crueilile,  iiioistcniug  the  ash  at 
intervals  with  distilled  water  until  all  the  carbon  dis- 
appears. On  completion,  weigh  the  cooled  ash  and 
calculate  the  percentage. 

To  test  for  Moisture. — Reduce  the  gelatine  to  pow- 
der, weigh  out  a  set  quantity  and  remove  the  moisture 
by  heating  in  a  water  oven  to  100  deg.  Cool  and  dry 
in  a  des.sieator  imtil  absolutely  constant,  then  weigh 
and  calculate  on  the  difference. 

Viscosity  is  a  rather  important  di  termination  and  is 
ascertained  by  working  to  a  standard  strength  of  weak 
against  the  time  required  to  run  an  Cijual  quantity 
<(uantity  from  a  burette.  The  result  is  compared 
against  the  time  required  to  run  on  equal  quantity 
of  chemically  pure  water.  A  table  of  standards 
should  be  arranged. 

Another  method  is  to  use  the  aerometer,  a  type  of 
hydrometer,  which  gives  right  away  the  percentage 
strength  or  viscosity  of  the  solution.  The  disadvan- 
tage of  tiiis  instrument  is  that  it  records  a  certain  am- 
ount of  error  consequent  upon  the  varying  proportions 
of  impurity  in  the  solution. 

The  extent  to  which  the  gelatine  will  absorb  water 
is  a  reliable  guide  to  its  efficiency  as  a  tub-size.  This 
factor  may  be  determined  by  taking  a  tarred  portion 
of  the  air-dry  gelatine  and  allowing  it  to  stand  in 
pure  water  for  a  period  of  24  hours,  after  which  it 
is  withdrawn,  drained  and  again  weighed.  The  re- 
sult is  compared  against  a  standard  founded  on  a 
known  brand.  It  is  important  to  conduct  the  test 
under  set  conditions  of  temperature.  15  deg.  being  re- 
commended for  the  water. 

To  test  for  gelatinizing  power,  a  jelly  of  5  per  cent 
strength  is  prepared,  and  when  set,  a  pinch  is  taken 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  and  judged  for  tacki- 
ness. With  a  fair  experience  a  reliable  opinion  may 
be  passed  upon  the  size  stuff,  but  the  method  is  hardly 
scientific.  A  better  test  is  to  adopt  a  system  of  break- 
ing or  bursting  the  jelly  by  means  of  a  small  glass  in 
a  breaker  tube  suspended  from  a  stand,  and  loaded 
gradually  with  lead  filings,  mercury,  or  shot,  until 
the  desired  object  is  attained.  The  standard  is  arrang- 
ed from  the  calculated  results  of  weight  required  to 
burst  the  various  types  of  gelatine  jelly. 

To  prepare  the  size-vat  solution  from  gelatine  cakes, 
tlie  latter  require  to  be  immersed  in  soft  cold  water 
until  swelled  sufficiently.     The  surplus  water  should 
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retain  its  clear  color,  as  a  discolored  liquor  points  to 
inferior  gelatine.  The  swelled  mass  is  then  heated 
slowly  up  to  loO  dfg.  F..  in  a  jacketed  vessel,  at  which' 
juncture  it  should  have  completely  di.ssolved.  In  this 
state  it  is  ]iractically  ready  for  use,  but  requires  dilut- 
ing to  about  5  per  cent  strength  for  the  purpose  of  siz- 
ing the  sheets.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  gelatine  and  the  condition  of  the  paper 
in  regard  to  |)reliniinary  alum  and  resin  sizing.  Pa- 
per which  has  had  a  fairly  heavy  doping  in  the  engine 
may  not  recpiire  more  than  a  3  per  cent  strength  of 
gelatine,  whilst  unsized  waterleaf  may  require  even 
more  than  5  per  cent,  particularly  if  the  paper  is  damp 
and  has  been  pulped  rather  free.  Pulp  intended  for 
ledger  paper,  which  has  been  resin  sized,  is  partly 
proofed  and  takes  u])  less  gelatine.  B^or  this  reason  it 
does  not  make  so  efficient  a  paper  as  that  which  is 
completely  tub-sized. 

Damp  i)aper  takes  gelatine  size  more  readily  than 
that  which  is  <lry,  but  the  absorption  is  apt  to  be  ir- 
regular, owing  to  the  irregular  disposition  of  the  mois- 
ture. As  a  result,  siu-h  tub-sized  paper  would  exhibit 
a  streaky  or  blotchy  look-through. 

The  penetration  of  the  size  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  viscosity  of  the  gelatine  solution.  A  thick,  vis- 
cous li<niid  would  not  become  absorbed  by  the  water- 
leaf  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  a  thin  fluid. 
The  degree  of  viscosity  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
original  character  of  the  gelatine  and  extent  of  dilu- 
tion, and  as  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  paragraph  .should 
always  be  i)re-determined  by  test.  It  must  be  observ- 
ed that  the  degree  of  temperature  at  which  the  size 
.solution  is  maintained  affects  its  penetrative  quali- 
ties. The  hotti-r  the  solution,  the  more  fluid  it  be- 
comes, and  accordingly  more  penetrative,  but  of  dim- 
inished sizing  efficiency. 

Coming  now  to  another  very  influential  factor  in 
sizing  the  effect  of  alum  on  tub-sized  pa])ers.  gener- 
ally, cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed.  Apart  from 
the  relations  between  alum  and  gelatine  it  is  under- 
stood that  alum  in  e.xccss  in  the  sfuffchest  will  ad- 
versel\-  aflccf  ulti-amarine  coloring.  Most  of  the  popu- 
lar azure-laid  ledger  |)a|)ers  are  blued  with  ultrama- 
rine, and  a  distinct  degrading  of  color  takes  place, 
where  alum  lias  been  carelessly  manij)ulate<l.  This  ef- 
fect may  not  become  immediately  nianifest,  but  on  pro- 
longed storage  at  the  mill  or  in  the  stationer's  hands, 
the  change  ultimately  becoiries  visible,  with  serious 
results. 

Another  effect  of  excess  of  alum  in  the  chest  is  the 
preventifin  of  thorough  permeation  of  the  bod.V  stock 
by  the  full-size.  The  trelatine  solution  composes  it- 
lelf  finly  on  the  upper  and  lower  snrfaies  of  the  paper, 
and  by  the  action  of  the  embodied  alum  becomes  co- 
agulated. The  result  is  an  inefficient  type  of  tub- 
sizing  which  will  not  render  the  sheets  proof  against 
repeated  erasure. 

The  fact  that  the  gelatine  solutifin  is  unable  to  thor- 
oughly permeate  the  body  stock  does  not  necessarily 
imply  an  excess  of  alum  in  the  stuff.  An  important 
factor  is  th<'  retention  of  air  in  the  interstices  and  in 
the  unbroken  canals  of  the  fibres  composing  the  stock. 
It  in  obvious  that  if  several  thiekn<sses  of  paper  in 
elose  cohesion  are  difiped  into  the  sizi-  solution  there 
is  no  mode  of  escape  open  to  the  air  nntiirally  held 
in  the  fiaper.  Again,  if  n  single  sheet  or  web  is 
plunged  direct  and   retained  imtnorscd  for  a  period, 


with  ultimate  direct  extraction  and  drying,  the  air  ex- 
pei-iences  no  prospect  of  expulsion  or  escape.  Conse- 
(|uently,  the  gelatine  penetrates  to  the  interior  of  the 
sheet  in  unequal  fashion  and  rests  mainly  as  a  fibn  on 
the  surfaces.  When  the  sheets  are  exposed  to  air  or 
heat  after  the  sizing  process,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  some  of  the  air  encased  between  the  gelatine 
films  will  create  a  disturbance  which  may  be  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  deteriorate  the  efficiency  of  the  surface 
sizing. 

Still  another  factor  towards  the  repulsion  of  gela- 
tine from  the  interior  of  the  stock  is  overheating  after 
tub-sizing.  Sudden  heat,  especially  as  in  the  case  of 
cheapening  the  drying  process  by  the  utilization  of 
heated  drying  cylinders  or  hot  air  fans,  causes  the 
gelatine  to  emerge  from  the  interior  of  the  stock  and 
become  fixed  mainly  upon  the  surfaces.  In  the  case 
of  high  grade  ledger  stock,  air  or  loft  drjnng  methods 
only  should  be  resorted  to,  by  which  means  the  gela- 
tine settles  "in  situ"  and  also  forms  an  efficient  un- 
broken film  on  the  surface. 

When  the  foregoing  propositions  are  studied,  and 
the  various  influential  factors  thoroughly  understood, 
the  reasons  why  so  much  undue  breaking,  cracking, 
rujituring  and  ink  resisting  occur,  will  be  realized  and 
appreciated. 

One  of  the  most  reasonable  objections  to  much  of 
our  present  and  high  grade  ledger  stock  is  that  it  of- 
ten refuses  to  accommodate  the  facility  for  .speed  of 
the  fountain  pen.  Almost  every  bookkeeper  has  had 
the  experience  of  having  to  make  several  attempts  to 
form  a  solitary  letter  in  ink.  The  saine  thing  rarely 
hai)i)ens  with  a  steel  pen-nib.  Undoubtedly  the  main 
factor  responsible  for  the  behaviour  of  the  fountain 
pen  is  the  character  of  the  sizing,  which  has  too  greasy 
and  resistant  a  nature.  The  steel  nib  by  virtue  of  its 
hardness  and  roughness  by  natural  corrosion  (however 
slight)  overcouu's  or  counteracts  the  nature  of  the 
sizing,  but  most  fountain  pens,  being  fitted  with  an 
irridium  tipjied  gold  nib,  are  unable  to  combat  the 
over-sizing  and  refuse  to  flow  the  ink.  Hand-made  pa- 
pers are  particularly  bad  in  this  respect.  No  doubt 
an  excess  of  size  of  a  very  hard  nature,  akin  to  horni- 
ness.  is  responsible  for  the  feature.  For  fountain- 
lien  writing  on  ledger  stock,  the  surface  sizing  must 
be  kiiiilly  and  responsive  to  iiinst  drlieati'  touches  of  the 
pen  point.  The  matter  is  an  important  one  to  paper- 
makers,  and  should  receive  some  attention.  We  coidd 
cite  a  case  where  a  large  order  was  lost  to  a  prominent 
maker  of  a  really  fine  grade  of  ledger  stock  through 
the  difficulty  I'.xjierienced  in  obtaining  unbroken  se- 
quence of  fountain  pen  writing.  The  type  of  surface 
under  discussion  not  onl.v  occasions  trouble  to  the 
bookkeepi-r.  but  also  creates  annoyance  to  the  papi'r- 
rnler  on  account  of  the  excessive  wear  on  his  latten 
brass  pens.  Nominally,  the  pens  should  show  very 
little  sign  of  wear  after  ruling,  say,  rtO  reams  of  or- 
dinar-y  afcount  book  |iaper,  but  it  is  a  definite  fact 
that  20  leams  of  such  jiaper  as  we  have  above-men- 
tioned will  account  for  half  an  inch  of  the  pens.  Much 
time  is  wasted,  and  extra  expense  and  trouble  occa- 
sioned through  the  inefficient  character  of  the  sizing. 
A  great  deal  remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
tub-sizing,  I'artfcularly  in  retrard  to  the  nature  and 
effeef  of  aluin,  r-ffi-ct  f)f  storatTf,  problems  of  erasure, 
etc.,  but  for  one  instalment  we  have  consumed  suffi- 
cii-nt  space.  In  a  future  issue  we  hope  to  have  the 
privilege  of  treating  iu  cvlose  detail  uii  these  iiiattcrH. 
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Sulphite    Alcohol    in    Sweden 

By     G  .     E  K  S  T  R  0  M  . 

Coudensed   Translation   from   '"Teknisk   Tidsrift,'"   by 
C.  E.  Bandelin. 

Snlpliitc  alcohol  is  made,  as  is  generally  known, 
from  sulphite  waste  lyes,  and  up  till  now  not  only  use- 
less, but  obnoxious,  by-products  of  the  sulphite  pulp 
industry.  The  sulphite  waste  lye,  which  is  simply  let 
out  into  the  rivers  and  lakes  and  there  is  only  a  nviis- 
ance,  corresponds  to  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  wood 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp,  which  eon- 
se(iuently  up  till  now  has  gone  to  waste. 

The  sulphite  pulp  industry  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant industries  in  several  countries,  and  also  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  growing.  The  manufacture  of  sulphite 
cellulose,  for  instance,  in  Sweden  has  been  more  than 
quadrupled  during  the  last  13  years.  In  1901  about 
160,000  tons  of  sulphite  cellulose  was  manufactured ;  in 
1913.  700.000  tons.  It  has  to  be  taken  in  considera- 
tion that  these  700,000  tons  produced  per  aiuium  only 
represent  about  45  per  cent  of  the  raw  material,  pulp 
wood,  and  that  the  balance,  or  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
wood — over  700,000  tons,  which  to  waste  in  form  of 
sulphite  waste  lye.  It  is  therefore  highly  desirable  to 
utilize  at  least  part  of  these  immense  quantities  of  or- 
ganic substances,  which  are  yearly  let  out  into  the 
rivers. 

The  fermentable  saccharine  carbo-hydrates  in  the 
sulphite  waste  lye  are  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol.  It  has  to  be  noted,  that  the  fermentable  sub- 
stances required  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  are 
easily  dissociated  combinations  in  comparison  with 
other  organic  ingredients  in  the  lye,  and  the  sacchar- 
ine substances  must,  therefore,  first  be  reclaimed,  if  all 
the  constituents  of  the  lye  are  to  be  utilized.  The 
manufacture  of  sulphite  alcohol  is  therefore  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  the  starting  point  for  all  industries,  whicli 
may  depend  upon  sulphite  waste  lye  as  raw  material. 

At  present  about  63  millions  of  litres  of  alcohol  of 
normal  strength  could  be  manufactured  per  annum 
from  the  sulphite  wa.ste  lye  in  Sweden,  but  this  quan- 
tity is  increased  every  year,  depending  upon  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  sulpliite  industry.  If  the  development 
of  the  sulphite  indu.stry  continues  at  the  same  rate  as 
up  till  now,  it  would  be  possible  to  manufacture  more 
than  100  million  litres  of  alcohol  of  normal  strength 
per  annum  after  10  years. 

The  manufacture  of  sulphite  alcohol  started  iu  1909. 
In  1912  about  4V2  million  litres  of  normal  strength 
were  manufactured,  but  the  production  has  remained 
stationary  at  this  point.  The  reasons  for  this  astound- 
ing fact  are  not  depending  upon  any  technical  diffi- 
culties. It  is  easy  enough  to  produce  sufficiently  pure 
or  sufficiently  cheap  alcohol  for  the  different  uses  that 
are  possible.  As  far  as  Sweden  is  concerned  the  rea- 
sons depend  mainly  upon  unsuitable  methods  of  dis- 
tribution, which  in  their  turn  depend  upon  unpracti- 
cal legislation. 

The  three  sulphite  alcohol  manufacturing  mills,  ex- 
isting at  present,  sell  their  output  to  the  aFcohol  trust 
at  a  price  of  6.67  cents  per  litre  of  100  per  cent  alco- 
hol. The  cost  of  manufacture  may  be  somewhat  vary- 
ing, but  the  manufacturer  ought  to  be  able  to  sell  the 
alcohol  produced  on  a  big  scale  at  a  good  profit,  con- 
siderably cheaper.  The  unnecessary  increase  in  the 
price  is  still  more  noticeable  afterwards,  when  the  de- 
natured alcohol  is  treated  and  valuated  as  a  pharma- 
ceutical product.    The  alcohol  trust  selsl  it  in  its  turn 


to  the  retailers  as  a  95  per  cent  product  at  a  price  of 
9.33  cents  per  litre,  corresponding  to  about  9.87  cents 
per  litre  alcohol  of  100  per  cent.  The  public  has  then 
to  pay  16  up  to  26.7  cents  i)er  litre  alcohol  of  95  per 
cent. 

The  retail  sale  of  denatured  alcohol  has  further  been 
burdened  with  troublesome  administrative  ordinances; 
in  one  town  for  instance  it  is  not  allowed  to  buy  de- 
natured alcohol  without  a  certificate  from  the  town 
magistrate,  that  the  alcohol  really  is  to  be  used  for  in- 
dustrial purposes.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  that  the 
technical  alcohol  under  such  circumstances  hardly  can 
be  extensively  used  in  Sweden. 

The  alcohol  is  mainly  used,  besides  as  for  drinking 
purposes,  in  the  chemical  industry,  for  lighting  and  as 
motor  fuel. 

The  alcohol  has  up  till  now.  on  account  of  its  high 
price  not  been  used  in  the  chemical  industry  as  ex- 
tensively as  for  instance  in  Germany.  There  is  also 
the  inconvenience  that  only  some  of  the  denaturing 
agents  allowed  for  other  alcohol  may  be  used  for  sul- 
phite alcohol.  An  alteration  of  the  law  in  this  respect 
is  therefore  desirable  and  expected. 

A  great  chance  for  an  effective  competition  with  kero- 
sene seems  to  be  open  for  the  alcohol  for  lighting  pur- 
poses. Alcohol  incandescent  lamps,  i.e.,  lamps  where 
a  solid  substance  is  made  incandescent  by  means  of  an 
alcohol  flame,  give  a  beautiful  white  light,  do  not 
smoke  and  do  not  require  any  trimming.  Such  lamps 
of  many  good  patterns  have  been  in  the  market  for 
several  years.  It  is  easy  to  change  common  kerosene 
lamps  so  that  they  can  burn  alcohol  if  an  incandescent 
alcohol  burner  i.s^ substituted  for  the  kerosene  burner. 
A  little  less  than  half  as  much  of  alcohol  as  of  kero- 
sene is  required  for  the  same  candle  power  and  it  conse- 
quently becomes  cheaper  to  burn  alcohol  at  a  pi'ice  for 
alcohol  of  9.33  cents  and  for  kerosene  of  4.27  to  4.80 
cents  per  litre.  Besides  the  alcohol  becoi-ies  cheaper 
the  stronger  the  light  required  because  the  consump- 
tion of  alcohol  then  is  relatively  reduced.  This  fact 
is  of  importance  on  account  of  the  growing  desire  of 
the  public  to  obtain  more  light.  A  kerosene  lamp  of 
30  candle-power  requires  0.135  litres  of  kerosene  per 
hour;  an  alcohol  incandescent  lamp  of  same  candle 
power  requires  O.06  litres  of  alcohol.  The  consump- 
tion of  alcohol  becomes  only  1-3  or  14  of  the  consump- 
tion of  kerosene  as  soon  as  a  candle  power  of  100  or 
more  is  reached. 

It  is  of  importance,  that  the  denaturing  agent  for 
alcohol  for  lighting  purposes  is  pure,  which  has  not 
always  been  the  case. 

As  soon  as  a  retail  price  of  9.33  cents  per  litre  or 
less  can  be  made  profitable,  by  means  of  increased 
consumption  and  better  distributing  facilities,  so  ought 
an  important  part  of  the  consumption  of  kerosene  with- 
out difficulty  to  be  substituted  by  alcohol. 

It  is  well  known,  that  alcohol  mixtures  can  be  used 
for  driving  motors.  18  litres  of  an  alcohol  mixture, 
containing  20  to  25  vol.  per  cent  of  benzol,  corresponds 
to  15  litres  of  gasoline.  Already  such  alcohol  mix- 
tures can  probably  be  sold  at  a  price  of  5.85  cents  per 
litre.  A  still  lower  price  ought  to  be  possible  by  using 
benzol  from  gas  works  or  oils  from  sulphate  lye  re- 
covery. The  costs  for  denaturing,  which  now  amount 
to  about  1/2  cents  per  litre  alcohol,  ought  also  to  be  re- 
duced through  alterations  of  the  laws  for  denatura- 
fion. 

Motor  alcohol  at  a  price  of  5.87  cents  per  litre  can 
compete  with  gasoline  at  a  price  of  7.04  cents  per  litre. 
It  has  to  be  remarked  tiiat  the  consumption  of  gaso- 
line is  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  as  the  production 
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cannot  kfop  u|)  with  tlie  quickly  growing  consumption, 
tlic  gasoline  in-iccs  in  the  future  as  before  will  be 
showing  a  rising  curve. 

Motor  alcoliol,  ou  the  other  hand,  ought  already  now, 
as  has  been  stated,  to  be  sold  profitably  at  5.34  cents 
per  litre.  The  development  of  the  sulphite  alcohol  in- 
dustry and  eventually  the  introduction  of  a  cheaper  do- 
mestic denaturating  agent  ought  to  be  able  still  fur- 
ther to  reduce  the  price  of  motor  alcohol.  There  is 
conse(iuently  a  goo(l  chance  to  substitute  tlie  total 
present  import  of  gasoline  for  motor  fuel  with  motor 
alcohol. 


It  has,  however,  further  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, when  considering  the  probable  chances  of  de- 
velopment of  the  sulphite  alcohol  industry,  that  pow- 
erful economical  combinations  are  interested  in  the 
kero.sene  and  gasoline  trades  as  well  as  iu  the  alcohol 
ti-ade,  and  a  competition,  disastrous  to  sulphite  alco- 
hol manufacture,  may  be  feared.  An  effective  pro- 
tection against  this  can,  however,  be  obtained  through 
assistance  from  the  government,  and  it  is  very  prob- 
able, that  the  legislation  will  energetically  support  a 
(loMU-stic  industry  of  such  a  great  national  economical 
importance  as  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  alcohol. 


STRIKING  FEATURES  OF  BRITISH  PAPER  AND 
PULP  TRADES  LAST  YEAR 


A  Good  Record  for  War-Time  In  Canada's  Exports. 
(F'rom   Our  London   Hepi'esentative. ) 

The  figures  of  the  year's  trading  presented  in  Janu-  pajicr  imlustries  in  these  countries  to  recover  Ihem- 
ary  to  the  Houses  of  Parlianu'ut  by  the  British  Trade  selves,  and  their  indiistry  and  trade  connections,  all 
Hoard,  should  eliminate  all  the  despondency  and  all  depends  on  the  duration  of  the  war  and  the  depreda- 
the  fanta.stic  contentions  I  have  been  reading  lately  tions  that  will  follow  in  its  train.  That's  the  main 
in  connection  with  the  possibilities  of  a  paper  famine  feature  and  tiuit  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Canadians 
in  England:  because,  they  are  statistics  that  prove  the  should  "make  hay  wliile  the  sun  shines."  An  indi- 
importance  and  stability  of  the  British  Nation  —  in  cation  of  what  (ierman  industries  are  like  at  the  pre- 
which  Canada  and  .Vewfoundland  have  enjoyed  a  good  sent  moment  is  furnisiied  by  the  admi.ssion  of  Herr 
shar. —  while  many  other  parts  of  the  world  are  suffer-  Hallin,  the  managing-director  of  the  Ilamburg-Amerika 
ing  from  financial  dislocation,  which  the  great  Euro-  line,  and  a  pcr.sonal  friend  of  the  Kaiser,  that  Great 
pean  war  has  promulgated.  Needless  to  say.  the  sta-  Britain  has  brought  the  whole  of  Germany's  oversea 
tistics  can  only  be  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory  and  trade  to  a  staiul.still  and  the  book-])rinters  and  publish- 
on  analysing  them  I  have  discovered  that  Ca?iada  has  ing  houses  have  issued  a  nmnifesto.  a  copy  of  which  a])- 
done  remarkably  well  in  her  exports  of  pulji.  while  pears  in  tlie  "Hamburger  Nachriehten "  in  which  they 
Newfoundland  has  created  a  record  in  shipments  of  say:  "...  The  highly  develojied  book-|>rintiiig 
reel  paper.  It  is.  indeed,  gratifying  to  see  Canada  fig-  ami  |)a|>ei'  indiistiy  is  suffering  in  the  worst  possible 
uring  so  prominiMitly  in  the  pulp  returns,  as  it  is  a  way  from  the  ])resent  war  distress  .  .  .  owing  to 
sign  that  the  British  market  is  receiving  more  atten-  the  sus|)ension  of  i)ractieally  all  bu.sinesses,  and  that 
tion  from  manufacturers.  A  word  of  advice  is.  how-  the  printing  establishments  which  normally  work  for 
ev.-r.  cine  to  manufacturers  of  pnl])  and  jfajier  in  the  publishers  are  almost  at  a  standstill,  owing  to  the 
Dominion.  It  may  safely  be  eoni'eded  that  in  Hu-  virtual  stoppage  of  tlu'  ]iublishing  irniuslry."  Figures 
rope  |>ulp  and  paper  prices  will  within  tlie  next  six  attached  show  that  29. H  |)er  cent  of  the  workers  are 
months  rise  considerably.  on   military  service,  while  22.5  ]>er  cent  are    out      of 

That  is  the  feeling  in  London  and  in  Scandinavia,  "ork  and  oidy  10.4  per  cent  have  occasional  employ- 
and  when  the  war  is  over  it  is  anticipated  that  the  cost  nient.  In  certain  cities  ni'arly  60  pi-r  cent  of  the  print- 
of  pulp  wood  will  reach  such  a  figure— owing  to  the  <  is  are  idle,  ('(uiiparc  these  conditions  with  the  con- 
great  deiiiand  fhi-re  will  be  for  timber  -that  paper  ditions  prevailing  in  the  I'.ritish  and  Canadian  indus- 
iiianufHclurers  must  recoup  tliemselvi-s  from  some  tries.  Where  theie  is  no  publishing  theie  is  no  paper 
s.niree.  That  source  will  l)e  in  the  selling  of  paper,  "se.l :  and  a  decrease  in  llw  paper  demand  means  the 
Therefore,    in    all    the   circunjstanees    if     behoves      the  German  an<l  Austrian  pidp  mills  at  a  standstill,     it  is. 

.Made-in Canada"  scheme  lieing  pre.ssed    up     to     the  therefore,  no  woruler  that  (iernuiny  prohibiled  the  ex- 

hilt,  so  to  speak,  and   if   behoves  pulp  and   papir  pro-  porfalion  of  all  kinds  of  puljis. 

lueers  all  over  the  Dominion  to  "sit  fight  "  and  work  Weighing  up  all  these  faits  and  conditions  the  Bri- 
inariimonsly,  fhrouifh  the  meilium  nf  fhi'ir  Assoi-ialion.  ''^I'  Traile  I'.rtard  figures  on  the  slate  of  the  liritish 
in  the  marifeting  of  tlii'ir  prodnr-ts.  Now  is  the  time  >i'"de  in  1914  five  months  of  which  war  lias  raged — 
lor  pulp  and  jiaper  men  to  put  flieir  house  in  order,  as  '""**•  '"'  considen-d  highly  satisfactory.  For  the  sake 
I  am  predicting  a  good  and  bright  outlook  for  the  "f  eom|>arison  I  <|nofe  the  total  imports  and  exports 
mills  and  the  British  market  iH  always  a  cusfomir  to  "^  paper  of  all  kinds,  boards,  <'nve]opeR.  bags,  play- 
be  sfmiieil  in  addition  to  the  StateH.  What  predictions  i">f  cards.  an<l  unenumerafed  papers,  for  the  past  five 
one  may  have  in  regard  to  Germany  and  Austria  Hun-  years: 
t.'ary's  future,  if   is  very  iliffieull   to  expound  them       I  Imports.  Exports. 

i|o  know  that  the  trade  of  these  countries,  along  with  1914 £6,7.17.962       £.'J,1.H9.0,S4 

the  I'.elgian  and  French     only  part  of  the  latter  conn-  191.'1 7.674. 5.19         3.67H.6.H0 

try's   trade    i.s   afTeeted — is   entirely    cut    o(T   from    the  1912 7,23.'1.:59H         3,.552.716 

outer  world,  not   to  mention  the   I'.ritish   market,   and  1911 6,574.494         3,311.867 

how  long  it  will  fake  the  mill-owners  in  fho  jiulp  and  1910 6,413,704         3,118,573 
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It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  in  weighing  these 
figures  that  British  paper  manufacturers  have  for  a 
short  period  in  August  been  deliberately  deprived  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  export  trade  in  order  that 
the  countries  the  British  are  at  war  with  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  subjected  to  economic  pressure,  which 
present  conditions  show  to  be  a  fact.  Unfortiuiately 
no  figures  are  available  until  June  showing  the  im- 
ports of  jiaper  from  Canada.  Newfoundland  is  in  the 
import  list  and  I  find  the  importations  of  reel  pa- 
per from  this  source  of  supply  totalled  1.034,256  cwts., 
compared  with  860,123  cwts.  "in  the  year  1913.  Turn- 
ing to  trade  in  the  war  period,  that  is  August  to  De- 
cember, the  total  imports  for  the  five  months  reached 
.£2,381,449,  as  against  £3,281,614  for  the  corresponding 
months  in  1913,  when  peace  prevailed.  From  New- 
foundland in  the  same  five  months  the  receipts  of  reel 
paper  totalled  656,408  cwts.,  compared  with  486,228 
cwts.,  in  the  same  period  of  1913 — an  increase  of  170,- 
■■"0  cwts.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  supplies  of 
naper  from  Germany,  Belgium  and  Austria-Hungary 
have  not  reached  the  British  mai'ket.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  reel  paper  is  received  from  Germany, 
while  paper  not  on  reels,  paper  hangings,  coated  pa- 
per, and  packing  and  wrapping  papers  are  imported 
from  Germany  and  Belgium,  the  total  quantities  from 
•January  to  August  being — Germany,  874,383  cwts. ; 
Belgium,  93,467  cwts.  Owing  no  doubt  to  the  rush 
of  newsprint  the  States  supplies  have  risen  from  41,- 
418  cwts.  in  1913  to  142,039  cwts.  in  1914.  Newfound- 
land and  the  States  are  the  only  two  countries  that 
show  an  increase  in  their  supplies,  except  Norway, 
which  shows  an  advance  874,520  cwts.  in  packing 
and  wrapping  paper.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  ha3 
it  not  been  for  the  war  the  import  and  export  trades 
of  Great  Britain  would  have  constituted  a  record.  The 
war,  however,  has  done  the  British  paper  industry, 
and  the  pulp  trade  some  good;  it  has  given  things  an 
impetus  and  reduced  stock  considerably.  Also,  the 
British  Paper  Makers'  Association  is  leaving  no  stone 
unturned  in  the  way  of  opening  up  new  ground  and 
new  markets. 

The  export  trade  of  the  British  mills  which  reached 
3,127,404  cwts.,  valued  at  £3,189,084,  compared  with 
3,498,914  cwts.  valued  at  £3,679,195  in  1913,  shows 
that  the  total  exports  to  Canada  amounted  to  89,572 
cwts.,  as  against  132,260  cwts.  in  1913 — a  decrease  of 
42,688  cwts.  in  1914.  These  figures  are  made  up  as 
follows:  Exports  of  writing  paper,  3,698  cwts.  (com- 
pared with  6,646  cwts.  1913)  ;  print  paper  80,618,  (com- 
pared with  121,649  cwts.)  ;  unenumerated  paper  5,266 
cwts.  (compared  with  3,965  cwts.).  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  the  war  has  militated  against  trade  with  "the 
Dominion,  as  the  progress  of  mills  in  the  latter  coun- 
try has  to  be  contended  with.  However,  during  the 
war  period  exports  to  Canada  considerably  fell  away, 
the  figures  for  the  five  months  being  33,698  cwts., 
as  against  43,823  cwts.  for  the  corresponding  period  in 
1913:     The   details  for  comparison   are: 

1913.  1914. 

cwts.  cwts. 

Writing  paper 3,674  3,692 

Printing  paper 38,527  27,742 

I'nenumerated 1,622  2,264 


Total 43,823       33,698 


'^f  a   domestic  supply,  or  through  some  other  source, 
will  have  to  make  it  good. 

In  1914  the  imports  of  wood  pulp  ai'e  a  record — 
never  in  the  history  of  the  British  paper  industry  have 
sueli  importations  been  effected,  which  speaks  volumes 
for  the  work  of  the  Navy.  For  the  past  three  years 
the  imports  have  been  heavy  and  Canada  has  had  a 
fair  share  in  the  supplies.  For  comparison  purposes 
I  will  quote  tlie  figures — the  total  figures  since  1912 : 


1914. 
1913 
1912 


Tons.  Values. 

990.304  £4.888.480 

977.957  4.617.687 

925,591  4.41S..522 


Taking  these  quantities  of  piilp.  together  with  the 
lieavy  shipments  that  are  arriving  in  the  various  ports 
since  the  beginning  of  January,  there  is  sufficient  raw 
material  and  sufficient  paper  in  stock  to  stave  off  a 
famine  for  the  next  nine  months  and  probably  longer. 
The  principal  imports  from  Canada  consisted  of  ground 
wood  and  the  following  are  statistics  for  the  past  three 
vears:  1914,  110  331  tons,  valued  at  £259.702:  1913, 
69,090  tons,  valued  at  £156,276;  1912,  42,398  tons  va- 
lued at  £102.102.  As  I  have  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion pointed  out  Canadian  pulp  in  England  is  very 
much  appreciated.  I  have  heard  men  that  are  now 
dead  and  gone  praise  it — men  who  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about.  Only  a  couple  of  months  ago  one 
of  the  largest  jiapermakers — and  a  member  of  a  firm 
who  makes  pulp  in  Norway — told  me  that  Canadian 
pulp  was  most  suitable  for  the  fast  running  machines 
of  to-day  and  he  preferred  to  handle  it  to  any  other. 
These  testimonials  should  give  confidence  to  Canadian 
pulp  men;  and  particularly  the  people  of  Chieoutirai, 
who  en.ioy  a  large  connection  with  the  Britisli  mar- 
ket. Some  people  may  say  that  the  war  gave  imports 
of  piilp  a  help-up  In  some  respects  it  did,  but  in 
others  it  did  not.  It  is  true  that  during  September 
there  was  a  big  rush  for  prompt  parcels,  sellers  de- 
manding cash  against  documents,  but  prior  to  the  war, 
owing  to  the  dullness  in  trade,  stocks  at  mills  were 
not  too  small  and  the  rush  at  outbreak  of  war  was 
simply  to  guard  against  depletion  in  raw  materials 
should  any  unforseen  circiunstances  ocein-.  This  state- 
ment is  borne  out  by  the  Trade  Board  figures  in  the 
war  period,  which  are  as  follows : — 

1913.  1914. 

Tons.  Tons. 

80,140  52.020 

99,257  171.234 

94,805  115,474 

79,020  71,639 

109,019  75,260 


August   .  . 
September. 
October   . . 
November 
December. 


Totals 


462.241       485,627 


This  return  shows  a  decrease  of  10,125  cwts.   during 
the  war  period,  which  means  that  Canada  by  means 


These  totals  show  only  an  increase  of  23,386  tons 
of  all  kinds  of  pulp,  which,  after  all,  is  not  much  in 
a  large  industry.  But  this  increase  is  small  compared 
to  what  Canada  has  succeeded  in  placing  in  the  Brit- 
ish market.  Comparing  the  five  months'  war  period 
with  the  same  five  months  in  1913,  I  find  that  the  Do- 
minion has  actually  shipped  28,964  tons  extra,  which  is 
something  to  be  proud  of,  considering  the  distance  to 
be  covered  and  the  presence  of  hostile  ships  on  the  sea- 
route.  Indeed,  this  increase  would  have  been  greater 
had  shipments  been  resumed  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  August.  Tlu=  actual  supplies  from  Canadian  pulp 
mills  in  the  war  period  have  been  as  follows : 
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1913. 

Tons. 

August 4.182 

September 10,900 

October 5,1.51 

Xovember 16,116 

December 3,625 

Totals 39,974 


1914. 
Tons. 
2,998 

26.637 
32,027 

7,876 

68,938 


These  totals  show  the  increase  in  trade  over  1913  at 
a  period  when  the  two  countries  are  in  a  state  of 
war.  Of  course,  there  is  no  getting  liehind  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  producing  paper  in  British  mills  is 
costing  more,  and  the  shortage  of  colors  has  materially 
upset  some  portions  of  the  industry. 

Reverting  to  other  mcidentals  in  the  production  of 
paper  the  export  trade  in  1914  includes  Fillings, 
China  ("lay,  etc.  The  trade  done  was  as  follows: — • 
China  Clay,  628,610  tons  exported,  as  against  629,703 
tons  in  1913,  the  States  being  large  buyers:  bleaciiing 
])Owder,  .599.178  tons,  as  against  726,390  tons  in  1913 
(of  which  228.870  tons  went  to  the  States,  compared 
with  397.060  tons  in  1913)  :  soda  compounds,  7,187,621 
tons,  as  against  7.266,862  tons  in  1913;  dyestuffs  220,- 
856  ewts..  as  against  196,819  cwts.  ;dye  -stuffs  imported 
from  all  countries,  453,939  cwts.,  compared  with  560,- 
938  cwts.  in  1913. 


Ottawa  Notes 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  January  2.5 — Mr.  George  II.  Milieu 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  William  Hors- 
b-y  Rowley,  ])rcsident  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Comjjany, 
who  died  a  week  ago.  Mr.  Jlillcii  was  formerly  joint 
itianager  of  the  company  and  has  been  with  them  for 
many  years.  Mr.  John  Taylor,  formerly  assistant  sec- 
Tftary  of  the  company,  has  been  elevated  to  the  board 
of  directors  with  the  post  of  secretary. 

That  hnnber  and  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers 
who  derive  their  power  from  the  Chaudiere  Falls 
had  in  tlie  past  been  allowed  to  divert  more  water 
than  they  were  legally  entitled  to  was  the  statement 
made  at  a  ri-eent  iiiunicifial  meeting  in  Ottawa.  Trouble 
in  this  regard  may  develop  as  a  residt  of  the  serious 
situation  brought  about  by  the  exceptional  low  water 
cornlitionN  last  year,  besides  inconveniencing  the  powi-r 
UHcrs,  militated  against  the  effectiveness  of  the  civic 
waterworks  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  city 
wa.s  not  being  fairly  treated  in  this  regard.  The  mat- 
ter will  probably  be  looked  into  in  cfinneetion  with  tlu' 
constrnetion  rif  a  new  overland  water  pipe.  It  has  also 
l»een  i-laiined  lliHt  the  f>ld  pipe  was  in.jiired  jis  a  result 
of  file  sinking  of  logs  ui>oii  it  but  .Mr.  J.  R.  Booth  has 
offered  to  raise  this  timber  himself. 

The  Canadian  Di-partinent  of  .Marine  hos  ri-laxed 
the  re(fulatifins  governing  the  sailing  of  vensels  from 
Canadian  ports  for  thi-  Tnited  Kingdom  with  summer 
dr-ckloails.  In  vir-w  of  the  eongeHtion  of  freighfK  this 
will  be  weleomi'd  hy  exporters  of  |>uli>wfioi|  and  pulp. 
The  Canadian  regulation  as  ametubd  allows  sailing 
vessels  to  leave  with  nuuimer  ileckloads  after  March 
1  and  steamshijis  after  March  12  wheroas  formerly 
neither  ela.ss  of  vessels  conbl  load  in  this  manner  and 
leave  before  March  16. 


Considerable  disapj)ointment  is  being  expressed  in 
trade  circles  in  Canada  at  the  action  of  the  Australian 
Govennnent  in  increasing  by  considerable  amounts  the 
tariff  on  a  nundicr  of  conniiodities  which  she  imports 
largely  from  the  Dominion.  In  view  of  the  negotia- 
tions coiulucted  two  years  ago  by  Sir  George  Foster, 
-Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  reciprocity  be- 
tween the  Commonwealth  and  the  Dominin,  the  adop- 
tion of  an  even  higher  tariff  by  the  former  comes  as 
a  .surprise.  The  duties  or  practically  all  pulp  and  paper 
products  have  been  affected.  Printing  paper,  includ- 
ing news  print,  formerly  free  to  all  countries,  is  now 
duty  free  to  the  United  States  only  and  10  per  cent 
under  the  general  tariff.  Wrapping  paper,  including 
kraft,  is  now  dutiable  at  ^\  .'M  to  the  I'nited  Kingdom 
and  .+1.58  from  Canada  or  other  countries.  The  most 
iiiarked  advance  is  in  the  duties  upon  millboard,  card- 
board. i)asteboard,  greyhoard,  leatherboard.  woodboard 
and  manila  board,  from  free  preferential  and  5  ])er  cent 
general  to  20  per  cent  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  25 
per  cent  to  all  other  countries.  Strawboard  has  been 
increased  to  49  cents  preferential  and  61  cents  per  cwt., 
in  the  general  schedule. 


A  pi-otest  against  the  oi)eration  of  the  new  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  will  be  filed  with  the  Ontario 
Govennnent  by  the  hnubermen  and  pulp  and  paper 
nminifacturers  of  the  Province,  according  to  stateuunits 
made  here.  The  complaint  is  that  the  workings  of 
the  new  act  are  unduly  ex])ensive  and  that  to  compen- 
sate workmen  under  its  jirovisions  costs  considerably 
more  than  would  be  the  case  if  accident  insurance  were 
taken  out.  Action  will  probably  be  taken  through  the 
lund)ermen"s  safety  association  which  was  recentlv 
fonrii'd  and  of  which  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth  of  the  Ottawa 
pidp  and  |ia])er  firm  of  that  luune,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
visional   directors. 

While  the  grounds  for  complaint  differ  one  is  that 
it  tends  to  remove  resi)onsibility  in  any  degree  froTii 
workirien  for  accidents  for  which  they  may  be  to  blanu>. 
Another,  and  the  main  one  as  stated,  is  that  it  will 
cost  too  much,  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth  of  Ottawa  alone  being 
required  to  pay  almost  $25,000.  The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  has.  however.  iss\n'd  a  statement  in 
reply  to  these  objections  in  which  it  claims  thai  the 
rates  paid  by  New  York  manufacturers  to  liability 
eoinpanies  in  which  they  are  required  to  insure,  are 
uniforndy  higher  than  the  rates  which  Ontario  em- 
ployers will  be  required  to  pay  under  this  system. 


.Marked  tributes  of  respect  were  jiaid  to  the  renuiins 
of  the  late  William  II.  Rowley,  president  of  the  E.  B. 
Edfly  Company,  which  were  interred  a  week  ago  after 
his  sudden  death  in  Toronto.  The  finieral  cortege  was 
an  extrenu'Iy  lengthy  one,  incluiling  practically  all  the 
prominent  business  men  of  the  city.  H.  R.  II.  the  Duke 
of  Connaughl  was  n-preseiited  by  Col.  A.  P.  Sherwood 
and  alsr)  sent  a  letter  of  i'ondolen<'e  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  nuiinifaeturer.  Ariehbishop  Ilamiltmi  of 
Ottawa  and  nearly  every  Angliean  clergyman  in  the 
city  wc-re  present  at  the  fiun-ral  services  in  testimony 
of  the  late  Mr.  Rowley's  prominent  eonneetion  with 
rdiureh  affairs.  During  the  finieral  the  Ilidl  city  flag 
was  half-mastPfl.  the  various  branclu's  of  the  Erbly  firm 
throughout  Cainiria  were  closed  while  the  entiri-  plant 
ill  Ottawa  was  closed  during  the  day. 

—MAC. 
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CONSERVATION  COMMISSION  DISCUSSES  FORESTRY 

PROBLEMS 

ADDRESSES   DELIVERED   BY  SIR   CLIFFOilD   SI  ETON,  DR.  B.  E.  HARROW,  R.  H.  CAMPBELL,  G.  C. 
PICHE  AND  H.  R.  MACMILLAN  AROUSE  INTEREST 


Address  of  Sir  Clifford  Sifton,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission 

Forests. 

In  the  matter  of  forest  i)rotectioii,  the  general  as- 
pects of  the  situation  have  not  changed  materially 
since  our  last  meeting,  though  thei'e  have  been  im- 
provements in  some  respects. 

The  fire  season  of  1914  was  the  woi'st  since  1910  and 
the  aggregate  of  loss  will  be  heavy.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  fire  protective  organizations  established  during 
tlie  last  three  years,  the  loss  might  have  approached 
the  dimensions  of  a  national  tlisaster.       Results  have 


SIR    CLIFFORD    SIFTON 
Chairman    of    the    Commission    of    Conservation 

shown  that  these  organizations  are  eft'eetive,  but  need 
strt'iigtliening  to  provide  really  adequate  protection. 
In  practically  all  eases,  larger  appropriations  are  need- 
ed, especially  for  the  protection  of  young  forest 
giowth.  This  action,  wherever  practicable  under  pre- 
sent conditions,  is  fully  justifiable  on  the  ground  that 
fire,  protection  must  be  regarded  not  as  an  expense,  but 
as  an  investment:  necessai-y  in  the  public  interest,  and 
one  which  will  pay  higli  ilividends  in  the  future. 

Inventory  of  Forest  Resources. 
The  inventory  of  forest   resources,  begun  in  British 


(yolunibia  and  Saskatchewan  in  1913.  has  been  con- 
tinued during  the  past  year. 

As  indicated  last  year,  there  is  strong  reason  for 
the  belief  that  the  forest  resources  of  Canada  have 
been  much  over-estimated,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
general  stock-taking  is  obvious,  in  order  to  provide 
tjie  basis  for  a  compi'ehensive  plan  for  intelligent  con- 
servation. 

In  British  Columbia,  during  1913  and  1914.  data 
have  been  collected  covering  over  200.000  s(iuare  miles, 
at  an  average  cost  of  about  six  cents  per  square  mile. 
Tile  explanation  of  this  low  cost  lies  in  the  fact  that 
a  very  large  amount  of  detailed  information  has  been 
previously  collected  at  great  cost  by  the  British  Co- 
lumbia Forest  Branch,  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch, 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Forestry  Branch,  and  a  great 
many  limit-holders.  Practically  all  this  infornmtion 
has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  investigators, 
and  has  been  supplemented  to  a  limited  extent  by  fur- 
thei'  data  collected  by  them  at  iirst  hand,  on  the 
ground.  Without  the  admirable  co-operation  of  all 
these  agencies  the  results  which  are  being  secured 
would  be  impossible,  except  at  a  cost  that  would  be 
prohibitive  to  the  Commission.  It  is  hoped  that  with 
one  more  year's  work,  the  report  on  the  timber  re- 
sources of  British  Columbia  will  have  been  completed. 
In  addition  to  the  descriptive  text,  this  report  will 
include  maps  showing  land  classifications,  forest  re- 
gions, silvicultural  types,  and  range  of  the  princi- 
pal tree  species. 

In  Saskatchewan,  the  work  to  date  has  covered  some 
60,000  square  miles,  hut  the  information  collected  on 
a  part  of  this  area  is  not  complete,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  financial  considerations  made  it  necessary  to 
discontinue  the  project.  At  least  another  year  should 
be  devoted  to  completing  the  work  in  Saskatchewan, 
but  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  carry  it  forward  dur- 
ing 1915.  The  investigations  already  made  show  that 
the  total  amount  of  spruce  in  the  timber  limit  belt  of 
Saskatchewan  is  di.scouragiugly  small,  especially  in 
propordcn  to  the  vast  area  over  which  this  timber  is 
scattered.  Fire  has  been  largely  responsible  for  this 
situation,  and  the  need  is  emphasized  for  more  ade- 
quate fire  protection. 

The  indications,  from  this  uncompleted  investigation, 
are  that  of  spruce  saw  timber,  there  are  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  accessible  by 
present  logging  methods  some  two  billion  one  hun- 
dred million  feet  board  measure.  This  area  comprises 
27,000  square  miles  and  includes  all  the  timber  limits, 
for  which  specific  estimates  have  been  secured  from 
most  of  the  limit-holders.  Between  this  timber-limit 
belt  and  the  Churchill  River  is  another  area  of  33.000 
square  miles,  with  no  timber  limits,  and  for  which  the 
incomplete  data  available  indicate  a  total  stand  of  one 
billion  two  hundred  million  feet  of  spruce  saw  tim- 
ber, generally  inaccessable  under  present  conditions. 
Xorth  of  the  Churchill  River  is  another  vast  area  of 
8cS,000  S(|uare  miles,  on  which  the  timber  is  generally 
poor  and  scattering.     Assuming  this  vast  inaccessible 
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area  to  contain  two  hundred  million  feet  of  siiruee  saw 
timber,  we  have  roughly  for  the  whole  of  Saskatchewan 
a  total  of  only  three  and  a  half  billion  feet  of  spruce 
saw  tiTnber  of  which  not  (|uite  two-thirds  is  accessible 
at  present. 

While  no  detailed  study  has  been  made  in  Manitoba 
and  Alberta,  a  very  rough  indication  may  perhaps  be 
secured  by  applying  the  averages  found  in  Saskatche- 
wan. If  this  be  done.  Ave  would  have  for  Manitoba 
about  two  and  one  half  billion  feet  of  spruce  and  for 
Alberta  .soine  six  billion  feet  making  a  rough  total  for 
the  ])rarie  provinces  of  twelve  billion  feet  of  spruce 
saw  timber. 

While  these  figures  are  for  the  most  part  only 
rough  ajiproximations.  they  indicate  clearly  the  de- 
jileted  condition  of  these  forests  which,  beyond  a 
doubt,  contained  many  times  Iheir  present  stand  of 
timber  before  the  aiivent  of  the  white  man,  which  has 
so  gem-rally  been  followed  by  tlestructive  fires.  With 
ade<|uate  jjrotection  from  future  tires,  these  great 
ai-etus  would  gradually  ii'-ist;dilish  their  foi'iiier  pro- 
ductivity of  tiiiilici-  Wealth. 

Reproduction  Study  in  British  Columbia. 
During  the  past  sinnmer  an  investigation  was  made 
by  the  Commission,  to  determine  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  reproduction  of  commercial  tree  species 
is  occuring  most  advantageously  in  tiie  coastal  legion 
of  British  Columbia.  Particular  attention  was  paid 
to  the  effect  of  tire  upon  the  reproduction  of  Doug- 
las fir.  whicli  is  the  most  valuable  and  most  widely  dis- 
tributed species  in  the  province.  The  study  was  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  C.  i).  Howe  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry, 
I'niversity  of  Toronto.  In  this  work  the  British  Co- 
lumbia Forest  Branch  co-ojjerated  by  assigning  a  for- 
I'st  assistant  to  work  with  Dr.  Howe,  and  by  furnish- 
ing a  considerable  aniounl  of  information  available 
from  the  head  office  in  Victoria.  The  re[)ort  is  now 
being  jxit  in  shape  for  publication. 

The  report  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  popular  as- 
sumption that  nature  alone  will  provide  satisfactorily 
for  the  re]ilacement  of  valuable  commercial  forests  on 
cut-over  and  burned-over  lands  is  only  partially  true. 
.Nature  i.s  often  times  wasteful  in  her  metho(ls,  and 
needs  to  be  aided  by  man  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
results.  This  is  part ii-ulai'l\'  true  with  regard  to  forest 
ri'snun-es.  The  detailerl  investigations  made  by  Dr. 
Howe  in  P>ritish  Columbia  show,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  burning  of  logging  slash,  at  selected  times  and 
under  proper  supervision,  not  only  greatly  reduces  the 
fire  ha/.ard.  but  favors  the  reprorluetion  of  Douglas 
fir,  by  exjtosing  the  mineral  soil.  Howevi-r,  repeated 
fires,  and  tires  occurring  durins;  dry  periods,  not  only 
flestroy  the  young  growth,  but  the  seed  trees  as  well, 
thus  preventing  or  greatly  ivtaiiling  the  establish- 
ment of  a  stand  of  coniniereial  size.  As  a  general  ride, 
a  .MuffieienI  nundjer  of  seed  trees  is  left  after  logging, 
HO  that  one  fire  leaves  enough  for  seerling  piii'poses. 
Kaeh  lire  thereafter,  however,  n-dui-es  them  in  propor- 
tionati-ly  larger  fjnantitieH.  Thus,  through  the  diminu- 
tion of  wed  frees,  i-aeh  fire  makes  it  increasiiiifl_\  diffi- 
cult to  re-establish  by  natural  means,  the  forest  on  the 
sneeessively  burned  areas.  On  this  account,  in  many 
Kef^tifins.  reproduction  of  valuable  species  is  wholly  in- 
adeipiati'  in  ariiount.  or  is  enlirelx  laekitig.  unle.ss  ar- 
tificial planting  be  resorted  to;  whieh  is  iiMj»raetieable 
on  account  of  the  great  ex|)ense  involved.  The  same 
lesnlts  can,  however,  be  secured  at  relatively  slight 
expense.  !iy  providing  more  ad<-ipiate  profedifin  from 
fire  on  cut-over  lands,  espeeially  those  bearing  young 


forest  growth  at  the  present  time.  The  additional  pro- 
tection needed  naturally  means  the  employment  of  a 
larger  patrol  force  than  has  previously  been  prac- 
ticable, on  account  of  the  limited  funds  available. 

Railway  Fire  Protection. 

Under  the  fire  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners,  the  railway  tire  protection  work  has 
been  continued  along  the  lines  of  organization  and 
jjolicy  established  during  lin2  and  1913.  Steady  im- 
provement has  taken  place,  and  along  hundreds  of 
miles  of  railway  lines,  the  fire  protective  organizations 
of  the  railway  companies  have  proved  the  most  effec- 
tive, and  in  some  cases  the  only  organized  agencies 
in  those  particular  sections,  for  the  extinguishing  of 
tires.  Some  of  the  worst  fires  have  been  those  which 
originated  at  a  distance  from  the  track  and  in  many 
such  cases  the  railways  have  been  very  effective  ui 
checking  the  spread  of  fires,  for  the  origin  of  which 
they  were  in  no  wise  responsible. 

The  Board  has  established  co-operatoin,  in  the  hand- 
ling of  its  railway  fire  inspection  work,  with  govern- 
mental fire-protective  organizations,  in  all  of  the  for- 
est provinces,  with  the  sinalf  exception  of  Nova   Sco- 
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tia.  In  that  |)rovince,  the  situation  reported  a  year 
ago  still  exists,  and  active  co-operation  is  still  pending, 
awaiting  the  ap|iointment  of  a  ]u-oviiieial  forester,  for 
which  aiipointiiient  provision  has  been  made  by  law. 
File  |)rotecti(Mi  in  general,  and  the  railway  situation  in 
particular,  would  benefit  greatly  by  the  early  a|))>oint- 
irieiit  of  a  (piaiilied  man  to  tin-  position. 

At  the  last  two  annual  meetings,  attention  was  call- 
ed to  the  need  for  more  adei|uate  control  of  railway 
fir-e  protective  work  in  a  number  of  the  provini'es. 
along  lines  not  subject  to  the  I'.oard  of  h'ailway  Com- 
missioners. This  situation  has  to  a  considerable  I'xtent 
I n  cleared  up  during  the  past  year. 

Inder  the  terms  of  the  Canadian  .Vorthern  Haiiwav 
•  Juarantee  Act.  a  number  of  jjiovineially-charfered 
lines  in  the  Canadian  Northern  system  have  been  de- 
clared works  for  the  general  advantage  of  Canada,  and 
thus  come  under  the  I'.oard's  .jurisdiction.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  are  the  Halifax  and  South- Western 
in  Nova  Scotia;  the  (Quebec  and  hake  St.  .John,  in 
(Quebec;  and  the  Iroiidale,  Bancroft  and  Ottawa,  in 
Ontario.  Also  the  Canadian  Northern  Pacific,  com- 
prising the  British  Columbia  liiicH  of  the  Canadian  Nor- 
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them  Sj'stem,  will  come  under  tlie  Board  when  it  is 
completed  and  opened  for  operation. 

The  International  Railway  of  New  Bninswiek,  a 
provincially-ehartered  line,  has  been  absorbed  into 
the  Government  Railway  system.  The  International 
runs  through  an  almost  solid  forest,  so  that  its  ac- 
quisition by  the  lutereolonial  serves  to  emphasize  the 
ueed  for  the  adoption  of  the  same  fire-protective  mea- 
sures upon  Government  lines  that  are  required  by  the 
Government,  through  the  Railway  Commission,  upon 
lines  privately-owned.  Upon  the  International,  in  par- 
ticular, there  is  need  for  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cial fire  patrols  and  a  thorough  cleaning  up  of  the 
right  of  way.  Also,  the  special  instructions  to  regular 
employees  relative  to  reporting  and  extinguishing  fires, 
issued  during  the  past  two  summers,  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Intercolonial,  should  be  repeated  prior  to 
April  1,  1915,  and  each  spring  thereafter. 

A  year  ago  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion urging  that  Government  railways  should  be  made 
subject  to  the  Railway  Commission,  so  far  as  fire  pro- 
tection is  concerned.    No  action  has  yet  been  taken. 

Reduction  of  Railway  Fire  Hazard. 

Railway  comi»auies  throughout  Canada  are  serious- 
ly handicapped  in  their  efl:"orts  at  fire  protection  by 
the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  inflammable  de- 
bris on  Crown  and  private  lands  immediately  adjoin- 
ing railway  rights  of  way.  The  prevention  of  fires 
through  the  reduction  of  hazard  is  a  most  essential 
ft-ature  of  any  campaign  for  better  fire  protection. 
All  that  the  railways  can  reasonably  be  required  to  do 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Railway  Commission  can 
never  be  more  than  partially  effective  as  long  as  the 
lands  adjoining  their  property  are  allowed  to  constitute 
the  worst  kinds  of  fire  traps.  Further  legislation, 
coupled  with  adequate  enforcement,  are  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  satisfactorily  for  remedying  the  con- 
dition on  private  lands  and  on  Crown  lands  under  li- 
cense. As  to  Crown  lands  not  under  license,  the  re- 
medy needed  is  not  legislation,  but  provision  for  the 
expenditure  of  money,  in  order  to  gradually  clean  up 
the  most  dangerous  sections.  This,  again,  should  be 
regarded  not  so  much  as  an  expense  as  a  dividend- 
paying  investment. 

While  the  situation  as  a  whole  is  still  in  urgent  need 
of  attention,  distuiet  progress  has  been  made  along  the 
line  in  some  individual  cases. 

During  the  year,  the  provincial  authorities  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  have  issued  instructions  requiring  the 
burning  of  slash  resulting  from  new  public  road  con- 
struction and  have  also  made  provision  for  a  beginning 
at  cleaning  up  the  old  road  slash,  left  from  the  work 
of  previous  years. 

Although  only  a  i-elatively  small  beginning  has  been 
made  as  yet,  the  situation  should  now  improve  from 
year  to  year.  The  reduction  of  fire  hazard  in  this 
way  will  materially  benefit  the  general  situation,  and 
will  be  of  particular  value  in  the  numerous  cases 
through  the  mountains  where  the  public  wagon  roads 
parallel  the  railway  lines  closely. 

In  Ontario,  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for 
the  satisfactory  disposal  of  road  slash  on  the  very 
considerable  amount  of  new  construction,  particularly 
in  proximity  to  railway  lines. 

A  particular!}-  creditable  piece  of  co-operation  has 
been  brought  about  between  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way and  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  of 
Ontario,  whereby  an  excellent  beginning    has     been 


made  in  reducing  the  railway  fire  hazard  through  Al- 
gonquin Park.  This  arrangement  contemplates  the 
careful  and  thorough  disposal  of  inflammable  debris  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  right  of  way  and  a  strip  of  the 
Crown  lands  adjoining  on  both  sides,  through  the 
park,  the  cost  to  be  shared  equally  between  the  rail- 
way company  and  the  provincial  government.  It  is 
understood  tliat  this  work  will  be  continued  next  sum- 
mer until  the  mileage  through  the  park  shall  have 
been  completed. 

A  further  sample,  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  is 
the  woi'k  done  by  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  disposing  of  old  slashings  along  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific lines  through  the  Shawanaga  Indian  Reserve,  in 
the  iluskoka  section  of  Ontario.  This  work  has  been 
most  efficientl.y  done,  and  practically  eliminates  the 
railway  fire  hazard,  which  previously  was  serious. 

In  these,  and  other  individual  cases,  the  railway 
companies  have  shown  a  thoroughly  co-operative  spirit, 
which  has  gone  far  in  inducing  land  owners  to  do  their 
share  and  meet  the  companies  half  way.  The  continu- 
ation and  extension  of  such  co-operation  will,  in  the 
course  of  years,  reduce  the  railway  fire  hazard  very 
materially. 

Dominion  Forest  Reserves. 

During  the  past  year,  material  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  area  of  Dominion  Forest  Reserves  in 
Saskatchewan,  but  there  are  still  large  areas  of  non- 
agricultural  forest  lands  in  all  the  western  provinces 
which  should  likewise  be  included  in  permanent  forest 
reserves.  At  the  present  time,  the  total  area  of  for- 
est reserves  and   ]iarks  is  as  follows; 

Square  Miles. 

Manitoba 4,072.50 

Saskatchewan 9,680.79 

Alberta 26,270.90 

British  Columbia 3,777.56 

Total 43,801.75 

The  net  area  of  forest  reserves  alone  is  as  follows: — 

Square  Miles. 

Manitoba 4,072.50 

Saskatchewan 9,680.79 

Albeita 19.473.15 

P>ritish  Columbia 2,749.56 

Total 35,976.00 


Ai'eas  temporarily  reserved  with  a  view  of  being 
later  included  in  permanent  forest  reserves  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Square  Miles. 

]\Ianitoba,  ai)iiroxiiuately 700 

Saskatchewan,   approximately    .  .    .  .  3,200 

Alberta,  approximately 14,000 

Total 17,900 


This  does  not  include  areas  which  were  examined 
during  1914,  the  temporary  reservation  of  which  lias 
not  yet  been  approved.  Action  to  approve  the  reser- 
vation of  these  areas  should  be  taken  without  delay. 

Civil  Service  Reform. 

The  merit  system  of  appointments  is  not  yet  in  ef- 
fect in  the  field  service  of  the  Dominion  Forestry 
Branch.     All   experience   goes  to   show   that   a  really 
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efficient  field  service  can  not  be  developed  under  the 
patronage  system  of  appointments,  and  it  is  believed 
that  in  the  interests  of  forestry  the  adoption  of  the 
merit  system  should  be  brought  about  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  The  Canadian  Forestry  Association 
have  also  urged  this  reform  for  years,  and  it  has  simi- 
larly been  recommended  by  Sir  George  Murray  in  his 
report  to  the  Dominion  Governmnt.  It  is,  therefore, 
believed  that  the  Government  shoidd  again  be  strong- 
ly urged  to  place  the  field  force  of  the  Dominion  For- 
estry Branch  in  the  Inside  Service,  and  to  provide  for 
the  filling  of  all  places  by  competitive  examinations. 
Many  of  the  force  as  at  present  constituted  are  tech- 
nically qualified,  but  many  others  are  not.  and  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  appointing  only  qualified  men. 
This  is  the  most  urgently  needed  reform  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Similar  action  is  necessary  as  to  the  for- 
estry and  fire-protective  services  of  the  several  pro- 
vincial governments. 

Forestry  on  Dominion  Lands. 

We  are  still  faced  witli  the  anomalous  situation  of  a 
practically  complete  divorce  between  the  theory  and 
practice  of  forestry  on  Dominion  Lands  held  under 
license  to  cut  timber.  This  matter  was  discussed  last 
year,  on  the  basis  of  a  report  nuide  for  the  Commission 
by  J.  H.  White,  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  at  Toronto. 
It  was  then  shown  that  while  the  Forestry  Branch  is 
well  equipped  with  men  technically  trained  in  fores- 
try, and  is  administering  the  forest  reserves,  as  well  ais 
affording  fire-protection  both  within  and  outside  these 
reserves,  it  has  absolutely  no  connection  at  the  pre- 
sent time  with  the  tdministering  of  cutting  regida- 
tioDS  on  the  licensed  timber  berths,  although  many 
of  these  timber  berths  are  included  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  reserves.  This  is  because  the  timber 
berths  are  not  legally  a  portion  of  the  forest  reserves. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Timber  anil  Grazing  Branch, 
which  is  charged  with  the  admiuistratiou  of  the  tim- 
ber berths,  has  not,  so  far  as  known,  even  one  man 
in  its  employ  who  has  had  any  training  in  forestry. 

As  stated  last  year,  the  princijial  jiractical  features 
of  present-day  forestry  are  such  control  of  the  me- 
thods of  cutting  as  shall  ensure  the  perpetuation  of  the 
forest,  and  such  measures  of  brush  disposal,  as  a  fire- 
preventive  nu-asiire,  as  may  be  found  iiracticable  and 
desirable  luider  the  conditions  of  each  individual  case. 
The  licensed  timber  berths  naturally  include  the  bulk 
of  accessible  merehantalile  timber  on  (Jrown  lands,  and 
it  is  obviously  illogical  and  thoroughly  undesirable 
in  every  way  to  peiitiit  the  cutting  of  this  timber  with- 
out the  most  careful  and  intelligent  enforcement  of 
the  existing  regulations,  which  have  for  their  object 
the  perpetuation  of  the  forest.  Such  enforcement  is, 
however,  not  now  providi-d.  and  is  impossible  under  e.\- 
isting  conditions  of  organization. 

Forest  Reserves  in  Ontario. 

The  jiresent  area  of  forest  rcNirves  and  parks  in 
Ontario  is  22,.">74  square  miles,  or  14,447,:jW0  acres. 
This  area,  while  large  in  itself,  is  not  great  in  com- 
parison with  reserves  and  jiarks  in  (Quebec;  nor  is  it 
large  in  proportion  to  the  total  area  of  non-agricul- 
tural lands  in  Ontario  which  must  always  be  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  production  of  timber.  There  are 
many  millions  of  aerr-s  of  cut-over  or  burned-over  for- 
est land.H  in  this  province,  belonging  to  the  Crown, 
which  are  now  practically  without  fire  protection,  but 
which  contain  a  great  deal  of  young  growth  and  much 


timber  at  present  below  merchantable  size,  but  which, 
if  protected  from  fire,  would  ultimately  become  mer- 
chantable. 

The  present  annual  revenue  from  woods  and  forests 
in  Ontario  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  .$2,000,000.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  this  revenue  is  to  be  maintained  new 
areas  must  be  continually  opened  up  for  lumbering, 
and  this  in  turn  necessitates  the  protection  of  the  non- 
merchantable  areas  and  the  young  growth,  in  order 
that  when  the  time  comes,  they  may  contain  mer- 
chantable timber  ready  for  cutting.  Any  other  policy 
means  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  future  revenue,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  much  smaller  present  expenditures.  The 
problem  is  undoubtedly  a  difficult  one,  since  the  ex- 
pense of  protecting  the  large  areas  of  young  growth 
during  the  necessary  period  of  many  years  would  in 
the  aggregate  be  heavy,  while  there  is  at  the  same 
time  a  strong  demand  for  the  surplus  revenues  for  pur- 
poses of  general  governmental  administration.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  situation  could  best  be  met 
by  the  adoption  of  a  definite  policy  which  would  re- 
sult in  till-  reservation  and  j)lacing  under  protection 
each  year  of  a  limited  but  definite  area  of  young  forest 
growth  found  upon  examination  to  be  most  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  An  excellent  step  in  this  direction  was 
the  addition  last  year  of  2,000  square  miles  to  the 
Mississaga  forest  reserve,  and  811  sciuare  miles  to  the 
Algonquin  national  park;  but  this  constitutes  only 
the  beginning  of  what  should  be  adojited  as  a  definite 
and  continuing  policy. 

The  necessity  for  further  protection  of  important 
watersheds  must  also  be  considered.  Waterpower 
development  is  now  a  vital  factor  in  the  industrial 
life  of  the  provinces,  and  this  importance  is  bound  to 
increase  tremendously  in  the  future.  For  the  intelli- 
gent protection  of  this  great  interest  forest  protection 
is  absolutely  essential.  A  concrete  example  of  this 
relationship  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission at  the  annual  meeting  a  year  ago.  by  Mr.  Chal- 
lie.s.  Superintendent  of  the  Dominion  Water  Powers 
Branch.  As  a  result  of  the  representations  made  by 
Mr.  Challies,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion, favoring  the  establishment  ot  a  forest  reserve  on 
the  uj)per  waters  of  the  Winnipeg  Kiver  and  especial- 
ly on  the  watershed  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  So  far 
as  known,  however,  there  has  been  no  ai-tion  upon  this 
matter  by  the  Ontario  Government. 

Trent  Watershed. 

.\t  the  last  two  aiirniiil  iiniliiigs  of  the  Coimiiission, 
there  has  been  full  discussion  of  the  situation  on  the 
watershed  of  the  Trent  Canal,  and  resolutions  have 
been  adopted  and  transmitted  to  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment. As  far  as  known,  there  has  been  no  action  ta- 
ken, and  the  situation  remains  tinchanged. 

The  land  surface  of  this  watershed  comprises  some 
2,0(K)  square  miles,  of  which  about  one-third,  or  725 
square  niili-s  still  remains  in  the  ownership  of  the  pro- 
vincial government.  Of  this,  450  .square  miles  are 
still  nniler  license,  while  27.')  square  miles,  or  176,000 
acres,  represent  liuiits  which  have  reverted  to  the 
Crown,  after  the  licenses  had  lapsed  or  been  aban- 
•  loned.  These  crown  lands  arc  practically  all  non- 
agricultural,  and  arc  chiefly  valuable  for  forestry  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  understood  that,  on  account  of  financial  con- 
siderations, and  the  existence  of  very  large  areas  of 
similar  or  better  forest  lands  in  the  province,  for  which 
it  is  impracticable  at  the  presnt  time  to  provide 
adequate  protection,  there  is  little  hope  of  the  provin- 
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eial  goverunient  beiug  able  to  provide  the  a'moimt  of 
protection  urgently  needed  in  the  Trent  watershed. 

On  the  other  liand.  the  Dominion  Government  is 
vitally  interested  in  this  situation,  having  already  ex- 
pended some  ten  million  dollars  upon  works  per- 
taining to  the  Trent  Canal.  The  protection  of  this 
watershed,  and  consequent  regulation  of  waterflow, 
ai-e  essential  to  the  full  success  of  this  undertaking. 
It  is  believed  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Do- 
minion Government  would  be  amply  justified  in  in- 
curring further  reasonable  expense  for  this  purpose,  in 
order  to  protect  the  investment  already  made,  as  well 
as  the  future  expenditures  which  ravist  be  incurred 
in  completing  the  project. 

In  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch,  there  is  already 
in  existence  an  organization  admirably  equipped  to 
carry  on  this  work.  The  Dominion  Government  has 
already  been  authorized  by  the  provincial  authorities 
to  acquire  Crown  land  in  tlie  Trent  watershed  at 
fifty  cents  per  acre. 

The  most  practicable  method  of  securing  a  begin- 
ning in  the  solution  of  this  problem  would  be  for  the 
Dominion  Government  to  proceed  with  the  purchase  of 
such  portions  of  the  176,000  acres  of  unlicensed  Crown 
lands  as  are  fairly  contiguous,  and  place  the  same  un- 
der the  Forestry  Branch  for  protection  and  develop- 
ment: or  else,  considering  the  benefits  which  such  ac- 
tion would  confer  upon  the  province,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  induce  the  province  to  place  such  areas,  free 
of  cha^-ge,  under  the  care  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, under  an  arrangement  by  which,  eventually,  fin- 
ancial satisfaction  might  be  secured  for  the  province. 

Undoubtedly,  some  plan  of  co-operation  could  be 
developed  whereby  a  system  of  fire  protection  would 
be  established,  covering  the  more  important  portions 
of  the  watenshed. 

The  cost  of  this  work  would  not  be  great,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  benefits  to  be  received.  In  addition  to 
the  value  of  watershed  protection,  this  work  would 
have  a  very  great  indirect  value  as  an  experimental 
demonstration  to  all  the  provincial  governments  and 
owners  of  forest  lauds  in  eastern  Canada,  of  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  restoring  such  waste  lands 
to  a  productive  condition.  Educational  work  of  this 
character  is  a  thoroughly  well-justified  function  of 
the  Dominion  Government,  and  is  closely  comparable 
to  work  which  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  is  al- 
ready doing  in  the  west,  as  well  as  to  work  in  other 
lines  which  other  departments  of  the  Government  are 
conducting  throughout  the  Dominion.  It  is  also  direct- 
ly parallel  to  work  which  the  United  States  is  carry- 
ing on  in  the  eastern  States,  under  the  Weeks  Law, 
which  cai'ries  a  large  appropriation  for  the  acquisition 
of  non-agricultural  forest  lands  on  the  watersheds  of 
navigable  streams. 

The  work  in  the  Trent  watershed  could  be  taken  up 
on  this  basis  by  the  Dominion  Government,  without 
any  large  expenditure,  either  for  first  cost  or  for  an- 
nual charges.  Also,  entirely  aside  from  the  indirect 
benefits  resulting  from  better  watershed  protection, 
the  investment  would  in  the  long  run  undoubtedly  be 
a  paying  one,  from  the  sale  of  forest  products  in  fu- 
ture .years.  I  addition,  these  relatively  barren  lands 
would  be  made  productive  and  would  thus  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  and  afford  an  opportunity  for 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  local  population,  which  is 
able  to  find  fax  too  little  remunerative  emploj'ment  un- 
der  present   conditions. 


Wider  Use  of  Western  Coal. 

During  past  years,  there  has  been  some  difficulty  on 
account  of  excessive  fire  danger  resulting  from  the 
use,  as  locomotive  fuel,  of  certain  western  coals  hav- 
ing poor  coking  qualities.  This  difficulty  has  inter- 
fered quite  seriously  with  the  use  of  some  of  these 
coals  by  railways  during  the  summer  season.  In  order 
to  increase  their  summer  market,  the  Canadian  Coal 
and  Coke  Company  have  employed  an  expert  to  de- 
vise a  spark  arrester  which  shall  so  check  the  emis- 
sion of  live  sparks  from  the  stack,  as  to  permit  the 
reasonably  safe  use  of  such  coals  the  year  round.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Kailway  and  the  Operating  and 
Fire  Inspection  Departments  of  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion are  co-operating  with  the  Canadian  Coal  and  Coke 
Company  in  the  conduct  of  these  experiments,  which, 
unfortunately,  are  now  delayed  by  the  recent  death 
of  the  expert  and  the  necessity  of  securing  a.  new  man 
who  is  qualified  to  carry  the  experiment  forward.  The 
success.  Such  an  outcome  is  greatly  to  be  desired, 
results  already  secured  give  considerable  promise  of 
since  the  utilization  of  local  coal  supplies  means  the 
development  of  additional  Canadian  industries. 

Co-operative  Fire  Protection. 

A  notable  occurrence  of  the  past  year  in  eastern 
Canada  was  the  organization  last  spring  of  the  Low- 
er Ottawa  Forest  Protective  Association.  The  terri- 
tory protected  by  this  Association  comprises  some  7,- 
500.000  acres,  on  the  watershed  of  the  Gatineau, 
Lievre,  Rouge,  Coulonge  and  Nation  rivers,  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  The  lines  of  organization  are 
closely  similar  to  those  which  had  previously  proved 
so  successful  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Maurice  Forest 
Protective  Association,  the  territory  of  which  lies 
just  east  of  the  territory  embraced  within  the  Lower 
Ottawa  Association.  The  combined  territory  of  these 
two  associations  now  comprises  approximately  1.5,- 
000.000  acres  of  forest  lands.  Both  organizations  co- 
operate closely  with  the  provincial  government  of  Que- 
bec. In  each  case  also,  the  Association  manager  is  an 
officer  of  the  Fire  Inspection  Department  of  the  Rail- 
way Commission,  and  secures  co-operation  in  that  cap- 
acity from  the  railways  operating  within  the  Asso- 
ciation boundaries. 

Co-operative  fire  protection  having  proven  such  a 
success  ill  a  portion  of  Quebec,  as  it  has  previously 
l)roven  in  many  portions  of  the  United  States,  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  movement  will  con- 
tinue, and  in  particular,  that  the  plan  at  present  under 
discussion  of  an  association  on  the  Upper  Ottawa,  shall 
be  made  eft'ective. 

Game  Preservation. 

At  the  last  two  annual  meetings  of  the  Commission, 
i-esolutions  have  been  adopted  favoring  the  establish- 
ment of  a  game  preserve  in  those  portions  of  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia  adjoining  the  Glacier  National 
Park  of  Montana.  Through  the  extension  of  the  "Wa- 
terton  Lakes  Park,  this  action  has  now  been  taken  so 
far  as  the  Alberta  portion  is  concerned,  but  no  action 
has  been  taken  in  British  Columbia.  The  provincial 
government  very  naturally  objects  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  park  in  that  section,  which  embraces  a  por- 
tion of  the  headwaters  of  the  Flathead  river,  on  ac- 
count of  interference  with  the  further  development  of 
the  natural  resources,  particularly  coal.  It  should, 
however,  be  emphasized  that  the  Commission  has  re- 
commeniled  only  the  establishment  of  a  game  preserve, 
and  that  this  action  could  readily  be  taken  without 
the  withdrawal  of  either  land  or  minerals  from  alien- 
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ation,  and  thus  would  not  at  all  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  section  in  ques- 
tion. All  that  is  needed  is  the  enactment  of  a  law  by 
the  provincial  legislature  or  the  passage  of  an  Order- 
in-('ouncil.  closing  an  area  of  some  320  s(|uare  miles 
to  hunting,  together  with  ade<|uate  provision  for  en- 
forcement. Unless  the  Government  of  British  Co- 
lutiil)ia  can  be  persuaded  to  co-operate  to  this  extent, 
it  ai)pears  that  there  will  be  a  serious  limitation  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  measures  already  taken  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  Glacier  Park,  ^lontanan 
and  by  the  Dominion  Government  in  Waterton  Lakes 
Park,  Alberta,  looking  toward  the  preservation  of  big 
game,  particularly  mountain  sheep  and  mountain 
goats.  This  proposal  has  the  cordial  support  of  the 
Camp-Fire  Club  of  America,  which  has  continuously 
urged  favorable  action  during  the  past  several  j'eai-s. 


Scientific  Investigations. 

Wliile  fire-protectiou  is  the  first  essential  to  any  plan 
of  fori'st  admiiiisti-ation,  it  does  not  by  any  means 
constitute  all  thvvo  is  to  forestry,  which  is  a  well- 
develoi)ed  science  and  profession  in  itself,  even  entire- 
ly aside  from  fire  protection.  The  Dominion  Forestry 
Branch,  the  British  Columbia  Forest  Branch,  and  the 
Quebec  Forest  Service,  all  have  quite  extensive  organ- 
izations, and  have  done  exceUent  work,  whib'  the  On- 
tario Govcrnmeiit  is  doing  less  and  has  only  the  begin- 
nings of  a  forestry  organization.  New  Brunswick  and 
Xova  Scotia  have  no  forestry  organizations  at  all. 

When  we  consider,  however,  that  there  was  not  one 
forester  in  Canada  in  1899,  we  have  good  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  generaS  progress  made. 


CLYDE    LEAVITT.  R. 

Forester      to      the     Commission       Don 
of     Conservation 


H.   CAMPBELL 
n      Director     of     Fo 
estry. 


G.    C.    PICHE 

Forester,      Porvi 

Quebec. 


MACMILLAN 
;r,    British    Colum- 
bia. 


Address  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell. 
THE   FIRE   SITUATION   DURING    1914. 

Koifst  liri's  ai-c.  iind  si  ill  will  hr  for  sonic  yrars.  the 
groal  enemy  of  the  forest  in  Canada.  The  danger  to 
onr  timber  Rutt[)lies  from  thin  great  destrur-tive  force 
hn.s  been  iterated  and  reiterated  until  those  who  have 
lieard  it  from  year  to  year  begin  sometimes  to  won- 
■ler  if  we  miiHt  always  harp  on  the  same  string.  But 
■  e  are  forced  to  ytlay  the  one  note  fill  the  country  has 
learned  it.  and  the  returning  vibrations  do  not  as  yet 
indicate  any  great, or  general  degree  of  harmony  on  the 

tubjeet. 

The  agitatinii  that  ban  been  carried  on  for  the  la*t 
lonrteen  or  fifteen  years  for  better  methods  of  pre- 
vention of  fore.Ht  fires  han  not  been  without  efTect,  but 
perhaps  a  more  potent  ennne  of  advance  has  beeii  the 
recurring  dry  years  which  have  caused  great  losses 
liy  forest  fires  aiirl  which  have  made  the  a[>iilication  of 
the  lesson  in  so  sharp  and  vivid  a  manner  that  it  has 
been  brought  strongly  home  and  has  forced  advances 
that  wouhl   otherwise  have  been   itnpoHsible. 

In  normal  years  the  precipitation  is  sufficient  with 
hut  a  small  or  innde<|natcly  organized  fire  patrol  to 
keep  the  fires  in  control,  but  at  irregular  intervals 
eonies  the  dry  season  when  the  high   peak  of  danger 


is  reached.  Fires  begin  in  different  places  in  the  dry 
vegetation  or  debris,  the  patrols  are  called  to  a  dozen 
diflperent  points  at  once,  the  air  l)ecomes  filled  with 
smoke  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  told  where  the  fires 
are  or  whether  new  ones  are  beginning.  Then  only  a 
thorough  organization,  a  trained  and  sufficient  force, 
officers  of  a<lMiinistrativc  ability,  good  lines  of  com- 
munication, complete  equipiiii'nt,  can  save  the  situa- 
tion. Surely  we  have  learned  in  the  i>ast  few  months 
that  systeni  and  organization  are  of  vital  importance 
and  that  in  days  of  peace  we  must  |)re|)are  for  war. 

The  year  1914  just  past  was,  particularly  in  the 
western  provinci-s,  one  of  those  years  of  deficient  pre- 
cipitation which  test  the  strength  of  the  defences 
against  forest  fires,  and  it  will  pi-ihaps  be  of  interest 
to  contrast  it  with  the  neaiest  previous  dry  year,  1910, 
anri  find  out  what  advance  there  was  in  preparedness 
to  meet  fire  and  what  was  the  result. 

I  will  confine  my  statements  to  Dominion  territory, 
tliougli  the  same,  princples  will  atVect  the  work  in  all 
jiarts  of  the  Dominion. 

There  was  a  long,  dry  fall  in  the  year  1909,  not  much 
snow  during  the  winter  and  an  early  thaw  in  March, 
followed  by  eohl.  dry  weather  whieh  made  the  very 
worst  possible  conditions  for  fire,  and  the  dry  condi- 
tions persisted,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Al- 
berta, on  to  the  middle  of  the  Rummer.     Aa  a  conse- 
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quenee  the  year  1910  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
years  for  the  forests  since  their  protection  has  been  giv- 
en any  attention,  and  the  losses  which  occurred  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  border  became  only  relatively  less 
important  in  comparison  with  the  very  lieavy  losses  of 
forest  and  other  property  and  of  human  life  in  the 
States  to  the  south  of  the  international  boundary.  The 
number  of  fires  reported  on  Dominion  territory  in  that 
year  was  1,227,  and  the  most  extensive  areas  of  fire 
were  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  southern  Alberta.  One 
continuous  area  of  fire  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  covered  an  extent  of  494  square  miles,  and 
almost  every  man  in  that  part  of  the  country  had  to  be 
called  out  to  fight  fire. 

At  that  time  the  organization  of  the  protective  force 
was  not  at  all  thorough  or  complete.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains were  not  then  being  handled  as  a  forest  reserve, 
and  the  area  of  forest  reserve  elsewhere  was  compara- 
tively small,  amounting  to  only  2,725.360  acres.  Even 
the  forest  reserve  administration  was  new  and  unde- 
veloped, and  it  was  not  taten  very  seriously  by  the 
public,  although  the  results  of  protection  on  the  forest 
reserves  were  decidedly  better  than  outside  of  them. 
The  number  of  rangers  employed  on  the  forest  re- 
serves was  twenty,  and  the  number  of  fire  rangers  out- 
side of  the  reserves  was  107.  On  the  forest  reserves 
only  a  small  beginning  at  improvements,  such  as  roads, 
trails,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  reserves 
had  been  made,  and  in  the  districts  outside  of  the  re- 
serves nothing  of  this  kind  had  been  undertaken  ex- 
cept such  desultory  clearing  as  might  have  been  done 
on  a  trail  by  a  fire  ranger  as  he  passed  along  and  found 
it  necessary  to  clear  an  occasional  fallen  tree  from  the 
path  in  order  to  get  through.  The  equipment  of  the 
ranger  districts  with  fire  fighting  tools  was  not  placed 
on  any  thorough  basis,  and  it  was  usually  difficult  to 
get  a  supply  at  the  right  place  when  needed.  No  thor- 
ough system  of  inspection  of  railways,  so  Ss  to  en- 
sure the  carrying  out  of  the  regulations  of  the  Do- 
minion Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  in  regard  to 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  fire,  was  carried  out, 
although  such  an  inspection  had  been  tentatively  be- 
gun during  that  year.  It  may  also  be  added  that  or- 
ganization of  a  fire  patrol  service  had  just  been  be- 
gun by  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  and  was  far 
from  adequate. 

The  area  covered  by  the  fires  on  Dominion  Lands 
reported  in  1910  was  345,660  acres,  and  the  quantity 
of  merchantable  timber  burned  was  185,350,000  feet 
board  measure. 

The  year  1914  was  also  a  very  dry  one.  There  was 
little  or  no  snow  in  the  winter  and  the  spring  and 
summer  were  very  dry.  From  every  district  the  re- 
port as  to  the  dangerous  conditions  was  the  same,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  whole  staff  were  strained  to  the  ut- 
most to  meet  the  situation.  Their  efforts  met  with 
considerable  success  as  very  many  fires  were  prevented 
or  stopped  which  would  have  caused  serious  damage, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  was  considerable  loss,  which 
shows  that  there  is  room  still  for  improvement  in 
spite  of  the  advances  which  have  been  made  since  the 
year  1910.  The  number  of  fires  which  are  reported  on 
Dominion  territory  for  the  year  1914  is  1406  (with 
two  districts  incomplete)  and  the  number  which  did 
serious  damage  is  about  twelve.  The  total  area  burn- 
ed over  as  reported  was  438,567  acres  and  the  quan- 
tity of  merchantable  timber  damaged  or  destroyed 
was  350,000,000  feet  board  measure. 

The  expenditure  for  fighting  fire  was  $70,000. 


It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  result  in  1914 
was  worse  than  it  was  in  1910,  in  spite  of  the  advance- 
ment in  improvement  works  and  fire  fighting  organi- 
zation. Outside  of  two  fires,  however,  which  occurred 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  damage  was  compara- 
tively small.  These  fires  occurred  in  a  district  which 
was  well  back  in  the  moxmtains  where  there  was  no 
resident  population  to  assist  in  fighting  fire  and  where 
the  road  and  trail  system  had  not  been  worked  out, 
and  these  fires  are  responsible  for  four-fifths  of  the 
damage.  It  is  quite  clear  that  no  fire  preventive  plan 
is  adequate  vmtil  it  is  complete  and  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  to  give  full  protection. 

In  the  districts  outside  of  forest  reserves  the  un- 
known causes  of  fire  are  over  50  per  cent,  and  outside 
of  reserves  less  than  40  per  cent.  Of  the  known  causes 
settlers  take  the  foremost  place,  especially  outside 
of  forest  reserves,  with  the  railways  closely  following, 
and  campers  in  the  third  place;  so  that  the  chief 
causes  of  danger  are  well  known  and  give  some  indica- 
tion of  the  direction  in  which  improvement  must  be 
worked  out.  In  the  mountain  districts  lightning  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  fire,  and  as  it  usually  strikes  in  in- 
accessible places,  and  is  not  amenable  to  law  or  argu- 
ment, it  is  in  some  respects  the  most  difficult  to  handle. 

Organization. 

During  the  year  1910  the  organization  of  the  field 
service  consisted  of  one  inspector  of  forest  reserves 
and  a  number  of  chief  fire  rangers  who  acted  directly 
under  instructions  from  head  office.  When  the  very 
large  additions  to  the  forest  reserves  were  made  in 
the  year  1911,  including  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  more  inten- 
sive organization,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  di- 
vide the  inspection  of  forest  reserves  into  four  dis- 
tricts corresponding  to  the  four  western  provinces,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  administrative  work  in  each 
province  is  under  charge  of  a  district  inspector  whose 
headcjuarters  are  located  in  that  province.  The  fire 
ranging  outside  of  the  forest  reserves  was  until  the 
present  year  placed  under  charge  of  a  special  inspec- 
tor, but  since  the  organization  of  the  forest  reserves 
has  developed  and  the  fire  ranging  has  been  better 
organized  it  has  been  found  more  satisfactory  to  have 
the  inspector  for  each  province  handle  the  inspection 
not  only  of  the  forest  reserve  work,  but  of  the  fire 
ranging.  The  infusion  also  of  a  larger  number  of  men 
in  the  administration  who  have  been  techuicall.v  train- 
ed in  forestry  has  resulted  in  a  much  better  appreci- 
ation of  the  purposes  and  the  lines  of  development  in 
the  forest  reserves. 

Each  of  the  Forest  Reserves  has  been  organized  with 
a  Supervisor  or  Ranger  in  charge  with  a  staff  of  For- 
est Rangers  under  him  varying  in  number  according 
to  the  size  of  the  reserve.  The  Rocky  Moimtains  For- 
est Reserve  has  been  divided  into  four  divisions  or 
forests  for  purposes  of  administration. 

The  staff  on  the  forest  reserves  in  1910  was  20,  and 
in  1914,  142,  but  the  area,  had  increased  in  that  time 
from  2,725,360  acres  to  23,024,640  acres. 

Improvements. 

For  protection  further  development  has  followed 
along  well  recognized  lines.  The  improvement  of 
means  of  communication  is  the  matter  of  first  import- 
ance in  any  fire  preventive  administration,  and  there- 
fore considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  de- 
veloping of  ai  system  of  roads  and  trails  throughout 
all  the  reserves.    In  the  year  1910  the  number  of  miles 
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of  road  wliicli  liad  been  made  in  the  forest  reserves  was 
144.  -wbifh  included  fii-e  guards  wliieh  had  been  cut  out 
along  the  bounilaries  of  the  reserves.  There  are  now 
within  the  reserves  some  300  miles  of  roads,  1,249  miles 
of  trails,  500  miles  of  fire  guards  ploughed,  400  miles 
of  fire  guards  cut,  and  200  miles  of  telephone  line 
constructed.  The  advantage  tliat  such  a  system  of 
improvements  brings  about  in  the  administration  of 
the  forest  reserves  is  very  well  shown  by  the  system 
of  roads,  trails  and  cabins  in  the  Clearwater  Division 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Forest  Reserve  as  shown  on 
the  map  herewith.  In  the  year  1910,  none  of  these 
trails  had  been  opened  up.  and  if  a  fire  had  occurred 
inside  of  the  mountains  it  would  have  meant  a  trip  of 
two  weeks  or  more  to  reach  it,  while  at  the  present 
time  any  i)art  of  the  reserve  can  be  reached  from  head- 
quarters hi  two  or  three  days.  Even  this  is,  of  course, 
slow,  and  the  time  will  have  to  be  shortened  yet  more 
if  the  fire  situation  is  to  be  under  control. 

Trails. 

The  character  of  the  trails  which  are  being  construct- 
ed has  been  very  much  improved.  The  trails  are  now 
laid  nut  on  a  regular  system  of  primary,  secondary  and 
third  class  trails.  The  primary  trails  are  the  main 
trails  connecting  all  the  important  points  in  the  re- 
serve and  are  inter-communicating.  They  are  made 
as  thoroughly  and  as  carefully  as  are  the  roads,  the 
only  difference  being  tliat  the  width  is  not  so  great. 
The  secondary  trails  are  not  so  thoroughly  made,  nor 
is  there  as  mucii  care  as  to  the  grade  as  they  are  to 
give  access  to  special  points;  and  the  third  class  trails 
are  as  a  rule  merely  cleared  of  obstructions. 

When  the  work  was  begun  there  were,  of  course, 
^ouK-  old  trails,  particularly  old  Indian  trails,  through 
the  mountains.  l»ut  these  were  usually  in  very  bad 
ordi-r  ami  were  not  laid  out  on  any  system  that  would 
facilitate  the  organization  of  the  protective  service. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  plan 
a  completely  new  trail  system,  an<i  this  work  is  being 
don"  for  each  of  the  reserves  as  rajiidly  as  it  can  be 
overtaken,  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  older  estab- 
lished reserves  this  work  will  be  i)ushed  to  eoiiipli'tion 
within  another  two  or  three  years. 

Telephones. 

The  construction  of  telephone  lines  has  not  as  yet 
been  done  extensively,  as  it  is  necessary  first  to  know 
thoroughly  the  topographj'  of  the  reserve  and  to  lay 
out  the  Hysteui  of  roads  and  trails.  A  telephone  sys- 
tem is  a  very  necpssary  part  of  a  protective  orgaliiza- 
lion,  as  it  is  the  very  <|uiekest  means  of  communica- 
tion. Ou  the  reserves  where  the  telephone  system 
lias  been  developed,  it  has  proved  very  nsefni.  The 
itreatesf  extent  of  telephonit  line  on  any  one  reserve 
which  has  been  constructed  up  to  the  present  time 
is  on  the  Hiding  Mountain  Forest  Reserve  in  Manitoba, 
and  this  now  practically  covers  the  whole  reserve  and 
reaches  ever>-  ranger  district.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  Suipervisor  in  charge  of  the  rr-serve  can  im- 
merliately  u'ct  into  cfinimunication  with  ajiy  ranger  and 
can  aseertnin  the  eondilions  on  any  portion  of  the  re- 
iMTve  at  any  time,  and  the  ranger  if  he  finds  the  eon- 
dilions retpiiring  additional  help,  or  if  he  observes  a 
fire  which  he  is  unable  to  reach  himself,  will  imme- 
iliately  communicate  with  the  Snju'rvisor.  This  sys- 
tem workeil  very  well  indeed  on  the  Killing  .Mountain 
Reserve  during  the  jiast  season  and  the  Hupervisor  is 
f  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  fire  protection  on 


tliat  reserve  has  now  been  practically  solved,  provided 
tlic  raaigers  do  their  duty. 

Lookout  Towers. 

The  lookout  tow<'r  system  has  been  est.ablished  in 
the  past  year  or  two,  and  these  towers  have  proved 
of  such  great  value  that  advantage  is  being  taken  of 
all  possible  lookout  points  not  only  in  forest  reserves, 
but  in  ilisti'icts  outside.  It  is  quite  evident  that  a 
raugei-  following  a  laud  or  water  route  through  a  for- 
est has  little  chance  of  seeing  a  fire  uuless  he  stumbles 
on  it, while  the  height  of  a  tower  lifting  him  above  the 
trees  may,  especially  on  any  elevation,  give  him  an 
extensive  view  and  the  opportunity  of  detecting  fire 
over  a  great  area.  In  1910  thei-e  were  no  lookout 
towers  in  u.se.     In  1914  thei'e  were  eighteen. 

Buildings. 

In  the  yeai'  1910  all  of  the  forest  rangers  on  forest 
reserves  were  living  outside  of  the  reserves  and  had 
to  go  a  considerable  distance  before  they  actvially 
reached  their  districts  within  the  reserve.  As  a  re- 
sult much  of  their  time  was  lost  getting  to  and  from 
their  work  and  they  were  fre(|ueutly  not  on  their  dis- 
tricts at  times  when  their  presence  was  necessary.  To 
remedy  this  difficulty  houses  for  the  rangers  have 
been  built  on  the  forest  reserves  aflid  now  practically 
all  of  the  rangers  are  living  inside  of  the  reserves  so 
that  tlu'y  can  keep  jjroper  control  of  their  work.  In  the 
larger  reserves  some  of  the  patrols  are  more  than  a 
day"s  trip  and  at  many  places  cabins  have  been  erect- 
ed at  suitable  stages  on  the  trails  so  that  the  rang- 
ers may  have  proper  places  to  stay  over  night,  when 
out  on  their  patrols.  Some  27  houses  and  63  cabins 
have  been  built. 

Railways. 

In  lillO  the  Department  carried  out  a  patrol  along 
the  railway  lines  both  under  construction  and  in  op- 
eration, but  the  railways  themselves  gave  almost  no 
attention  to  fire  patrol  work  or  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Dominion  Hoard  of  Railway  Conuuissioners  for 
the  prevention  of  fire.  Some  of  our  officers  had  been 
appointed  inspectors  of  the  Board,  but  the  supervision 
had  not  been  .systenmtized.  At  the  present  time  not 
only  has  the  system  of  inspection  by  the  forest  ser- 
vice under  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Dominion  Rail- 
way I'.oard  been  well  develo])ed  and  a  special  stalT  ap- 
pointed for  it.  hut  the  regulations  of  the  Hoard  have 
been  much  more  thorough  and  the  responsibility  for 
patrol  has  been  placed  on  the  railways.  The  results 
during  the  past  year  on  most  of  the  railway  lines 
have  been  very  gratifying.  Of  the  larger  companies 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  has  in  our  experience 
taken  the  greatest  interest  in  tin-  matter,  having  ap- 
pointed a  s|>ecial  inspector  of  their  own  to  supervise 
this  work  over  their  western  lines.  The  Canailian  Pa 
cific  Railway  have  also  assisted  very  largely  and  the 
addition  to  the  area  in  Mritish  Coltunbia  over  whioh 
oil  burning  locomotives  were  used  has  been  of  great 
a.ssistan<c.  The  t;rand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  has.  of 
the  larger  companies,  shown  the  least  appreciation  of 
the  necessity  for  improvement,  and  has  not  shown  any 
strong  desire  for  co-operation. 

N'oni-  of  the  big  companii's  have,  however,  shown  the 
iiller  disregani  for  the  safi-ty  of  the  timber  resource! 
of  the  country  or  for  the  lei/uiations  of  the  Dominion 
I'.oard  of  Kaihvav  ( 'ommissinners,  a^  is  shown  by  the 
Edmonton  Dunvegan  and  Peace  River  Railway  Com- 
pany.    Although  this  com|)any  was  notified  of  the  re- 
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gulations  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  and 
of  the  patrols  which  they  were  required  to  keep  along 
their  line,  they  persisted  in  ignoring  these  require- 
ments all  through  the  summer.  Their  patrol  men  con- 
sisted of  their  regular  employees,  who  were  engaged 
in  other  duties  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  patrol. 
The  locomotives  used  by  them  were  usually  impro- 
perly screened  and  in  defective  condition.  They  set 
out  fire  to  protect  a  pile  of  their  own  ties  and  let 
it  run  loose  over  the  couutry.  Of  418  fires  reported 
by  the  Inspector  as  due  to  railways,  250  stand  to  the 
credit  (or  perhaps  rather  the  discredit)  of  this  rail- 
way company,  and  nearly  all  these  started  within  the 
300  foot  limit  from  the  right  of  way  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners  a.s  the  bovuidary  within 
which  the  railway  company  should  be  responsible. 
The  Inspector  received  nothing  but  abuse  for  his  ef- 
forts to  have  the  regulations  enforced,  but  he  kept 
record  of  all  infractions  of  the  regulations,  and  the 
railway  company  was  summoned  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  at  Edmonton  on 
the  20th  November,  and  after  the  case  on  both  sides 
had  been  presented,  a  member  of  the  Board  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  officers  of  the  company  ought  to 
be  in  penitentiary,  and  drastic  measures  were  threat- 
ened by  the  Board  if  decided  improvement  was  not 
shown  immediately.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  there 
may  be  an  improvement  for  next  summer,  but,  of 
course,  if  that  is  the  case,  next  summer  will  probably 
be  wet,  and  there  will  not  be  the  same  danger.  The 
company  preferred  to  take  the  chances  all  through 
a  dry  season. 

But  while  these  mechanical  helps  toward  a  better 
administration  are  of  importance,  they  cannot,  in  the 
forestry  administration  any  more  than  in  the  army, 
take  the  place  of  the  proper  spirit  and  determination 
in  the  men  engaged  in  the  work.  I  think  I  may  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  the  spirit  which  the  staff  display 
in  their  work  is  better  than  it  was  in  the  year  19lO, 
that  their  work  is  more  intelligently  directed  and  that 
the  results  are  better.  One  important  method  by 
which  this  has  been  brought  about  is  by  having  meet- 
ings of  the  officers,  aiad  esi:>eciallj'  of  the  rangers,  once 
or  twice  during  the  year  when  they  can  discuss  their 
work  and  the  methods  which  have  been  followed  in 
the  difl:'erent  districts,  improvements  which  have  been 
suggested  elsewhere,  and  when  a  better  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility and  of  public  service  can  be  established. 
While  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  all  of  the  rangers  are 
conscientious  in  the  work,  I  may  cite  as  an  exampk' 
of  the  work  done  by  these  men  for  which  they  get 
very  little  recognition,  the  ease  of  one  ranger  who  was 
quite  ill  with  dysentery  when  a  fire  occured  in  his 
district,  and  he  fought  fire  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  almost  continuously,  without  being  able  to  take 
anything  more  solid  than  a  drink  of  water.  Men  who 
take  their  duties  so  seriously  are  entitled  to  the  great- 
est consideration,  but  under  the  present  system  the 
reward  which  such  a  man  may  look  forward  to  is  that 
in  case  of  a  change  of  government  he  may  be  fired  ofi* 
his  job  if  somebody  else  wants  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  briefly  four  things  which 
I  consider  essential  for  the  establishment  of  an  ade- 
quate forest  policy  to  protect  the  forests  of  Canada  :— 

(1)  The  development  of  the  forest  reserve  policy 
until  all  non-agricultural  lands  are  included,  and  the 
carrying  to  completion  of  the  system  of  improvements 
above  referred  to  so  that  protection  may  be  effective. 

(2)  Teaching  the  value  of  the  forest  from  the  busi- 
ness point   of  view.     The   forest   has   been   regarded 


almost  too  mueli  from  the  romantic  or  aesthetic  side, 
and  in  consequence  business  men  have  failed  to  grasp 
its  part  in  the  development  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
munity. In  Scotland  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
strong  agitation  for  the  development  of  a  forest  policy 
which  will  provide  for  the  planting  up  of  large  areas 
of  the  bare  moorlands  in  the  Highlands  with  two  ob- 
jects in  view ;  first,  the  producing  more  wealth  from 
the  land  than  it  can  produce  from  grazing,  for  which 
it  is  now  used ;  and  second,  for  the  increase  of  the 
population,  and  finally,  from  these  two,  the  develop- 
ment of  business.  The  same  attitude  was  found  in 
the  Gironde  in  France,  where  at  one  time  such  area 
of  the  sand  land  as  his  voice  could  carry  over  was 
sold  to  any  person  for  25  francs,  and  where  now  such 
land  is  almost  a  gold  mine  to  the  private  owners  and 
the  Government,  besides  protecting  the  agricultural 
districts  and  greatly  increasing  the  population  as  a 
result  of  reforestation.  If  business  people  could  be 
made  to  realize  clearly  that  the  attempt  to  farm  ab- 
solute forest  land  in  their  own  district  is  going  to  be 
a  detriment  to  the  district  instead  of  a  liel]),  and  that, 
particularly  in  the  western  provinces,  cities  and  towns 
which  have  timber  resources  behind  them,  are  in  a 
very  much  better  position  to  build  up  industries  than 
others,  it  should  go  far  toward  a  better  apprehen- 
sion of  what  the  forest  policy  means  and  its  import- 
ance to  their  future. 

(3)  The  possibility  of  infusing  a  proper  spirit  of 
public  service  into  any  organization  depends  a  good 
deal  on  being  able  to  ensure  officers  whose  duties  are 
of  a  permanent  nature  that  if  they  do  their  duty  effi- 
ciently they  will  be  continued  in  service,  and  therefore 
it  is  very  important  that  permanency  of  teniire  of  of- 
fice during  efficiency  should  be  secured  by  such  statu- 
tory enactment  as  may  be  necessary. 

Legislation  sliould  be  provided  by  the  other  provin- 
cial governments  similar  to  that  in  force  in  British 
Columbia  giving  the  fire  rangers  control  of  the  set- 
ting out  of  fires  for  the  clearing  of  land  so  as  to  pre- 
vent their  being  started  at  dangerous  periods  and  to 
ensure  that  proper  precautions  are  taken  before  fires 
are  started. 


Address  of  Mr.  Piche. 
FORESTRY  SITUATION  IN  QUEBEC. 

The  Forest  Service  of  Quebec  was  created  in 
1909  by  Honorable  Mr.  Allard,  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  to  succeed  the  former  organization  of  For- 
est Rangers.  The  Forest  Service  received  more  ex- 
tensive and  more  definite  attributions  and  a  subsidy  of 
.$55,000  was  placed  at  our  disposal.  At  that  time,  the 
personnel  was  composed  of  two  Forest  Engineers, 
three  civil  engineers,  fifteen  student  assistants  and 
some  eighty  rangers,  explorers,  etc. 

In  1915,  we  find  ourselves  with  a  staff  of  twenty 
forest  engineers,  two  civil  engineers,  fifteen  expert 
scalers  or  special  agents,  and  eighty  forest  rangers, 
explorers  or  guides,  and  the  subsidy  has  now  reach- 
ed .$100,000.  As  you  will  notice,  the  number  of  non- 
technical men  has  remained  stationary,  whereas  quite 
a  number  of  experts  have  been  added  to  the  force. 
This  was  the  weakness  of  the  former  service ;  as  to  ap- 
proach the  lumbermen,  to  discuss  witli  them  the  me- 
thods of  exploitation,  and  to  rule  over  certain  diffi- 
culties, one  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  instruc- 
tion and  be  clothed  with  more  authority  than  an  or- 
dinary ranger. 
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In  order  to  recruit  such  men,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  forest  school  wliioh  was  established  in  1910. 
at  Quebec.  The  men  follow  a  three  years'  course  and 
work  in  the  ranks  of  the  forest  service  during  the 
months  of  holidays,  so  that  when  they  graduate  they 
are  familiar  with  oin-  conditions  and  with  the  work 
they  are  called  to  do.  The  results  of  this 
.system  have  been  very  good.  Out  of  twenty-six  forest 
engineers,  who  have  now  graduated  from  the  Laval 
Forest  School,  we  employ  eighteen  of  them,  the  others 
liaving  secured  employment  with  some  of  the  lumber- 
ing concerns  in  Quebec,  or  are  working  on  their  own 
account.  Jlay  I  mention  that  one  of  our  men  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  Agricultural  Branch  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  Quebec,  wiiilst  another  is  one 
of  the  engineers  in  the  Quebec  Road  Department. 

Xow  that  we  have  succeeded  in  recruiting  a  techni- 
cal personnel  of  some  value,  we  expect  to  devote  our 
attention  to  tlie  training  of  forest  rangers,  that  would 
be  of  valui'.  not  only  to  tlie  government,  but  also  to 
the  lumbei-nifn :  and  before  long  we  e.xpect  to  establish 
a  ranger  school.  To  conijilete  this  educational  move- 
ment, we  would  have  liked  to  have  some  of  our  men  to 
lecture  in  the  different  centres,  but  this  may  be  done 
oidy  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  as  there  are  more 
subjects  to  attract  our  attention  at  the  present  time. 

As  yon  are  aware,  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  a  total 
forest"  area  of  some  130.000,000  acres,  of  which  4.5,000,- 
000  acres  have  been  leased  to  the  limit  holders,  .5.000.- 
000  acres  belong  to  the  private  individuals  and  the  re- 
mainder, some  HO. 000.000  acr<'s  is  in   virgin  forests. 

W»»  have  very  little  to  do  yet  with  the  management 
of  th"'  privat<'  lands,  but  we  know  that  there  are 
many  reforms  that  should  be  made,  and  it  will  be  one 
of  the  subjects  to  be  taken  over  in  the  near  future. 
We  woulil  like  to  establish  a  system  of  co-operation 
witli  the  private  holders  so  as  to  place  their  woodlots 
inider  a  iicnnancnt  system  of  exploitation.  At  the 
I)rcsr'nt  time  our  activity  in  this  field  has  been  limited 
to  t*"'  re-forestation  of  wa.ste  lands,  and  T  may  say 
that  this  movement  has  aroused  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
est in  thf  itrovince.  The  demands  for  plants  are  now 
coming  in  (rrcater  numbers  each  year,  so  much  that 
we  had  to  incn-ase  the  capacity  of  our  forest  nurserj' 
at  Itcrthi'Tville. 

To  proti'ct  our  timber  lands  against  the  encroach- 
MK-nt  of  land  speculators  under  cover  of  colonization 
•<■<•  havf  to  maintain  an  active  watch  over  the  lots 
"old  each  year.  As  soon  as  we  have  collected  suffi- 
oi«>nt  proofs  that  the  occupation  of  the  land  is  not 
bona  fide  a  report  is  made  asking  for  the  cancellation 
of  thf  sale.  Often  our  action  is  coin[ib'ted  by  the  col- 
Ifction  of  hi-avy  finf-n  imposerl  upon  the  timbor  which 
hnii  been  nut  in  tri-spa.ss.  Thi.s  rigid  control  has  caus- 
ed, if  is  true,  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  lots  sobl 

each     year,     btit     we     are    led     to     believe     t||(l»     a     br>tter 

class  of  settlers  has  come  to  the  front,  knowing  that 
they  would  be  encouraged  an<l  protecteil  against  the 
land   speculator. 

We  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  classification  of 
laml  during  last  year,  we  thus  examined  nearly  .500,- 
000  acrefj.  One  of  the  elpnients  of  bad  lumbering  in 
certain  sections  of  our  province  was  the  uncertainty  in 
which  were  placed  iinriie  of  the  limit  holders,  that  part 
of  their  limits  would  vanish  under  the  attacks  of  land 
speculators,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  race  between  the 
lot  seeker  and  the  limit  holder,  the  latter  trying  to  cut 
the  timber  as  (piickly  as  jiossible  in  advance  of  the 
former.  Hy  a  rigid  inspection  of  the  lots  and  a  thor- 
outfh    clasdification    of    the    townships    these    clernentJt 


of  disturbance  have  now  disappeared  and  the  lum- 
bering is  taking  a  more  steady  course. 

On  tlie  South  Shore  we  have  even  succeeded  in 
creating  reserves  in  which  no  sale  of  lots  will  take 
place  before  10  years.  We  did  not  urge  for  a  longer 
period  as  we  are  sure  that  within  this  time  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  will  be  sufficiently  educated  to  allow  us 
to  continue  this  policy  without  any  difficulty. 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  charged  with  the  ex- 
ploration of  vacant  lands  and  last  year  our  men  made 
reconnaisances  over  some  S.OOO  square  miles  of  tcr- 
itory.  The  information  gathered  lias  allowed  us  to 
offer  some  of  these  lands  to  the  public,  as  timber  limits 
and  a  sale  was  made  last  October;  notwithstanding 
the  disturi)ances  caused  by  the  war,  the  average  price 
paid,  for  the  bonus  per  square  mile  was  much  higher 
than  any  former  sale. 

Our  control  of  the  lumbering  operation  has  been 
successful,  thanks  to  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
liuiit-iiolders.  In  the  pulp  and  paper  districts,  there 
is  absolutely  no  reproach  to  be  made  to  the  operators, 
as  the  stumps  are  cut  low,  the  tops  are  small,  and  in 
fact,  the  lumbering  is  more  conservative  than  wc  dared 
to  recommend  in  1909.  To  encourage  this  good  move- 
and  also  to  reduce  the  dangers  of  fire  by  minimizing 
the  amount  of  debris,  the  lion.  Mr.  Allard,  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  has  decided  recently  to  give  a 
rebate  of  50  per  cent  of  the  stumpage,  due  for  all  logs 
less  tiuin  6  inches  in  diameter  at  the  small  end.  Many 
lumbering  companies  have  established  a  forestry 
branch  or  have  appointed  a  certain  number  of  inspec- 
tors to  control  their  logging  operations  and  are  co- 
operating with  us  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Mucli  attciifioii  is  now  ])aid  to  the  rapid  exploita- 
tion of  windfalls  and  of  fire  or  insect  killed  trees.  The 
Government  gives  a  reduction  of  stumpage  in  each 
ease  to  stimulate  the  removal  of  these  trees  before 
they  are  too  much  damaged. 

In  the  donuiin  of  forest  entomology  and  mycology 
we  have  not  tloiu;  very  much,  first  because  of  the  lack 
of  technical  help  and  secondly  on  account  of  too  much 
work  in  other  directions.  Wc  have  tried  to  correct 
this  deficiency  as  quickly  as  i)ossible  and  two  of  our 
young  foresters  are  specializing  in  these  important 
studies.  Though  wc  have  not  suffered  too  much  of 
late  from  the  attacks  of  the  insects,  we  have  to  deplore 
the  reduction  of  the  reproduction  of  balsam  fir  and  in 
some  places  of  spruce  by  the  defoliations  of  the  spruce 
bud  worm.  The  forest  tent  caterpillar  has  been  very 
active  during  the  last  three  summers,  but,  thanks  to 
tlie  Dominion  Hureau  of  Kntomology.  our  people  have 
been  instructed  how  to  adopt  preventative  measures 
whii'h  will  soon  check  this  insect. 

In  many  sections  of  our  provinces,  wc  find  farms 
where  the  light  soil  uncovered  by  undue  clearing  or 
impoverished  by  a  wrong  system  of  cultivation  hius 
transformed  into  shifting  sands,  which  not  only  have 
niineil  the  property  of  these  farmers,  but  have  also 
extended  upon  the  adjoining  laniis.  The  sandy  wave 
buries  also  the  good  soils,  and  if  not  cliecked  in  due 
tJTne  may  become  a  very  serious  plague.  As  found 
by  the  French  foresters,  who  succeeded  in  reclaiming 
the  immense  Hand  duncM  of  the  (lasgogne  distrii-t,  thi' 
best  method  to  deal  with  this  problem  is  to  establish 
first  a  temporary  cover  with  beach  grass,  then  to 
plant  same  with  appropriate  trees.  We  started  this 
three  years  ago  at  Lachuti-,  anil  we  hav.'  now  1.50  acres 
sown  in  bench  grass  and  about  .50  nion-  completely  re- 
claimid  with  wliife  pine,  .Spotch  pine,  spruce  and 
green  ash.  Another  experiment  has  been  made,  last 
autunui,  along  the  main  line  of  the  ('anailian  Pacific 
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Railway,  in  the  vicinity  of  Berthier  Junction,  and  we 
expect  to  pursue  this  work  vigorously  next  spring. 
As  stated  above,  the  reforestation  movement  is  now 
taking  much  importance  and  we  can  expect  much  from 
this  policy  of  placing  again  into  value  unproductive 
lands. 

Though  the  protection  of  forest  fires  does  not  come 
under  our  attribution,  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  mention 
here  the  excellent  work  done  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  W. 
C.  J.  Hall,  who  succeeded  with  a  small  staff  and  a  small 
appropriation  to  protect  efficiently  the  vast  area  un- 
der his  care.  The  lumbermen  must  also  be  congratu- 
lated, and  we  can  mention  with  pride  the  excellent 
organizations  of  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  and  the  Low- 
er Ottawa,  which  were  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Can- 
ada. 

Gentlemen.  I  believe  I  have  said  enough  to  prove 
to  you  that  the  forestry  question  has  received  the  full- 
est attention  from  the  Quebec  government;  I  luive  not 
tlie  least  doubt  that  with  the  support  of  he  auliorities 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  lumberman,  we  will  be  able 
to  do  much  more.  Our  province  is  rich  in  forests  and 
in  water  powers,  the  necessary  elements  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pulp  and  paper  so  that  we  may  contemplate 
upon  a  great  future  in  this  direction.  But  I  expect  al- 
so that  the  jiresent  eiit  of  one  billion  feet  from  the  for- 
ests under  license  can  be  increased  largely  without 
any  damage  to  the  normality  of  the  stands,  providing 
certain  precaiitions  are  taken,  i.e.  provided  a  techni- 
cal personnel  is  employed  by  tlie  limit  lioldei-s  to  pre- 
pare their  working  plans. 

The  cut  from  the  private  lands  exceeds  now  800  mil- 
lion feet.  I  think  it  could  be  increased  by  judicious 
management  and  a  systematic  reclamation  of  the  waste 
lands. 

Therefore  our  future  is  very  bright;  being  placed 
at  the  door  of  Europe,  we  should  be  able  to  dispute 
their  markets  with  any  of  our  former  competitors,  but 
I  believe,  if  the  reports  received  are  correct,  that  be- 
fore long  Norway  will  not  lie  able  to  import  jnilpwood 
from  Finland,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  be  ready  when  the 
time  comes  to  take  advantage  of  these  new  markets. 


Address  of  Mr  MacMillan. 

THE  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL 

FIRE  PROTECTIVE  ORGANIZATION. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  assistance  which  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  has  rendered  to  the  British 
Columbia  Forest  Branch  in  taking  part  in  a  forest 
survey  of  British  Columbia  and  in  studying  the  re- 
generation of  the  forest  on  the  logged  over  and  burn- 
id  over  lands  of  the  coast  districts.  The  co-opera- 
iive  spirit  which  this  Commission  has  shown  has  been  a 
constant  influence  in  forming  pyblic  sentiment  and  in 
securing  the  information  which  must  be  the  basis 
of  wise  forest  administration. 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  principles  of  or- 
ganization of  a  Provincial  Forest  Branch.  This  is, 
of  course  a  very  broad  subject.  We  have  not  pro- 
gressed as  far  in  wise  business-like  forest  administra- 
tion in  this  country  as  might  be  expected  of  a  people 
so  dependent  upon  forests  as  we  are.  The  reason  for 
our  comparative  backwardness  is  to  be  found  in  public 
apathy — apathy  founded  on  ignorance;  ignorance  of 
the  importance  of  the  national  interests  at  stake;  ig- 
norance of  the  means  which  should  be  taken  to  main- 
tain forest  lands  in  productivity.    I  shall  therefore  dis- 


cuss the  problem  for  a  few  minutes  from  the  educa- 
tional standpoint,  the  standpoint  from  which  it  can 
best  be  attacked  by  this  influential  Commission. 

The  development  of  a  sufficient  forest  policy  depends 
upon  the  spread  of  three  ideas : — 

1. — That  forestry  represents  a  commercial  and  econ- 
omical policy. 

2. — That  all  non-agricultural  land  should  be  consid- 
ered a  public  asset. 

3. — That  each  Government  owning  timbered  or  non- 
agricultural  land  should  maintain  one  organization 
charged  to  study  the  possibilities  of  those  lands,  pro- 
tect and  administer  them  accordingly. 

There  are  an  astonishing  number  of  people  in  this 
country  who  misinterpret  the  term  forestry,  and  op- 
pose any  extension  of  forest  administration  because 
of  that  misinterpretation.  Such  people  believe  that 
forestry  is  a  conceit  of  sentimental  persons  who  desire 
to  protect  woodlands,  prohibit  the  cutting  of  trees ; 
tluit  it  has  its  place  only  in  parks  where  commercial 
operations  are  not  contemplated.  Or  they  may  be- 
lieve sincerely  that  forestry  involves  the  expenditure 
of  a  great  deal  of  Government  money  in  the  planting 
or  cultivation  of  forests,  expenditure  which  could 
never  be  repaid  either  as  to  capital  or  interest.  Still 
another  misconception  of  forestry  exists  in  the  minds 
of  many  ]iersons  connected  with  the  lumber  industry 
who  believe  that  a  Forest  Department  would  import 
from  Fnrope  or  elsewhere  absurd  regulations  reqiiiring 
the  planting  of  a  tree  to  replace  every  one  cut  or 
hedging  logging  operations  about  with  killing  restric- 
tions. Such  conceptions  are,  of  course,  founded  on 
misinformation.  They  are  nevertheless  prevalent  and 
are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Canada  is  now,  of 
all  the  countries,  dependent  largely  upon  forest  indiis- 
tries,  doing  the  least  for  the  protection  of  the  timber 
lands.  These  false  interpretations  of  the  term  "For- 
estry" must  be  met  and  overthrown  if  piiblie  support 
is  to  be  secured  for  a  forest  policy.  The  arguments 
with  which  they  can  be  met  are  the  arguments  that 
appeal  to  the  business  man.  Timber  must  be  cut  when- 
ever and  wherever  there  is  a  market  for  it.  wherever 
and  whenever  the  cutting  of  it  employs  labor  and 
supports  profitable  industries.  No  expenditure  should 
be  made  on  fire  protection  or  forest  administration, 
which  will  not  be  returned  both  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by  the  jiroduce  of  the  land  to  which  the  ex- 
penditure is  devoted.  The  lumberman  or  logger  who 
fears  the  effects  of  forestry  should  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  manner  in  which  forest  policies  have  met 
the  needs  of  industiy  in  tlie  "Western  States  or  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  where  many  millions  of  feet  of  tim- 
ber have  been  sold  to  operating  companies  without 
any  ti'ouble  over  tlie  ado])tioii  of  i-egulations.  The 
British  Columbia  Forest  Branch  alone  has  sold  several 
hundred  million  feet  of  timber  to  loggers  during  the 
past  two  years,  under  regulations  requiring  clean 
logging  and  such  disposition  of  slash  as  will  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  a  dangerous  fire  hazard  and  will 
encourage  the  regeneration  of  the  forest.  There  has 
been  no  trouble  with  the  logging  industry  over  the 
adoption  of  such  a  policy,  rather  it  is  supported  by 
the  industry.  The  important  point  is  that,  regulations 
are  made  as  few,  as  simple,  as  economical  as  possible. 
The.v  are  framed  with  a  knowledge  of  the  logging  con- 
ditions of  the  particular  area  to  which  they  are  to 
apply  and  tlieir  estimated  cost  is  alloAved  for  setting 
the  price  for  the  sale  of  the  timber.  The  cost  of  the 
regulations  falls  upon  the  public  in  the  ease  of  such 
timber  sales,  which   is  of  course  proper  as  the  regu- 
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lations  are  designed  for  the  public  benefit.  The  log- 
ger or  timber  owner  therefore  has  nothing  to  fear 
from   fore.stry. 

The  proper  interpretation  of  forestry  and  what  it 
actually  means  to  Canada  cannot  be  stated  too  fre- 
f|uently.  The  future  of  this  country  depends  upon  our 
making  every  acre  productive.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
earth's  surface  can  be  made  productive  in  two  ways 
only,  by  jiroduciiig  agricidtural  or  timber  crops.  South 
of  the  60th  parallel,  about  69  per  cent  of  the  area  of 
Canada  is  unsuited  for  agricultural  crops.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  this  non-agricultural  land  is  suit- 
able for  the  production  of  merchantable  timber.  The 
production  of  forest  products  has  been  and  will  al- 
ways be  one  of  our  chief  industries.  At  the  present 
time  forest  industries  supply  12  per  cent  of  our  for- 
eign trade.  16  per  cent  of  our  railroad  traffic,  and 
equal  in  value  our  annual  wheat  crop.  "We  have  a 
choice  to  make.  Shall  we  let  these  valuable  industries 
perish  for  want  of  raw  material  or  shall  we  per- 
petuate them  by  protection  of  our  present  mature  tim- 
ber from  fire,  protection  of  the  young  forests  on  our 
nun-agricnltiiral  lands  and  the  logging  of  our  forests 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  the  reprodtietion  of 
vahiable  forests?  The  perpetuation  of  these  industries 
and  their  source  of  raw  material  by  the  investment 
of  stich  expenditure  as  the  anticipated  crop  will  war- 
rant is  forestry. 

Optimistic  as  we  have  been  in  this  country,  we  seem 
to  have  been  unable  to  see  any  value  worth  caring  for 
of  such  expenditure  as  the  anticipated  crop  will  war- 
enough  years  ago  when  we  heard  of  agricultural  lands 
in  the  Peace  Kiver  Valley  to  recognize  that  such 
lands,  while  unused  at  the  time,  would  within  a  de- 
cade or  two  grow  crops  and  support  a  population ; 
we  can  look  across  the  future  to  the  time  when  our 
far  northern  mineral  drposits,  though  inaccessible 
and  incapable  of  development  at  the  present  time,  will 
develop  centres  of  in<lustry:  but  ^^•c  travel  daily  across 
the  non-agriculfural  logged  areas  and  burned  over 
lands  whirh  surround  many  of  our  most  densely  set- 
fled  communities  and  lie  across  our  transcontinental 
railways  and  wr-  see  in  such  lands  no  asset.  This  at- 
titude is  both  dangerous  and  unfair  to  the  country. 
W<'  must  realize  that  our  i)resent  stands  of  merchant- 
able timber  cannot  support  our  growing  industries  in- 
dffinifely.  The  growing  American  demand  for  forest 
prodnet.s.  to  which  in  a  very  few  decades  will  be  add- 
ed '1  much  greater  market  in  Europe  than  now  exists, 
will  very  rapidly  wipe  out  our  Eastern  merchantable 
forests.  Even  now  \ew  Mruiiswii-k  speeded  up  by 
foreign  markets  is  eiitting  each  year  more  than  the 
annual  forest  growth  from  Crown  Lands.  This  is  a 
prolilem  which  must  be  faced  si|uarcly  by  every  pro- 
vince The  future  forest  industries  which  are  almost 
the  only  indiiHtrien  poHsible  on  tbreefifths  of  tlw  area 
of  Eanlern  Canada  must  be  supporter!  l)y  the  timber 
grown  on  the  logged  over  and  burned  over  non-agri- 
eidfural  Inruls.  J/ooking  at  these  lanrls  we  should  see 
not  wastes  holding  no  promise  for  the  future,  but  (iro- 
dnctive  lands  needing  oidy  fire  (irofection  to  enable 
them  to  support  logging  camps,  pulp  mills,  rural  and 
inilu«trial  eoinmunities  of  a  type  whieh  has  done  much 
for  Canada.  If  the  young  forest  growth  on  the  non- 
agricultural  lands  of  Eastern  Canada  had  been  pro- 
tected from  fire  iliiring  the  past  twenty  years,  rail- 
roads would  not  now  be  importing  railroad  ties  and 
sawmills  in  Western  Ontario,  each  the  centre  of  a 
thriving  community,  would  now  be  supplying  the 
world   with   lumber,   whieh   beeause   of  lack   of   forcut 


protection  in  the  past  is  being  supplied  from  British 
Columbia  and  the  United  States.  Many  instances  may 
be  (pioted  which  show  that  care  of  the  yoinig  forest 
on  non-agrieultui-al  lands  is  not  only  a  duty  we  owe 
to  posterity,  it  is  an  insurance  of  timber  industries, 
which  affects  the  prosperity  of  Canadians  of  to-day. 
Even  agriculture  will  benefit  by  such  a  policy,  for 
scattered  through  our  non-agricultural  regions  are 
very  many  small  areas  of  agricultural  and  semi-agri- 
cultural land  which  ea7i  only  be  developed  if  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  the  farms  can  find  such 
a  niarket  for  labor  and  prodrce  as  the  timber  indus- 
try affords. 

The  contiiuiance  of  investigations  similar  to  the 
study  of  tlie  Trent  Valley  Wa^ei-shed  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  Conservation  will  have  umloubted  effect  on  the 
popular  valuation  of  our  non-agricultural  lands,  when 
it  is  shown  that  such  lands  will  in  70  years  produce 
a  timber  crop  work  96  dollars  per  acre  provided  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  per  acre  per  year  is  expended  in 
fire  protection,  the  public  will  readily  support  the  fire 
pi-otection. 

The  importance  of  tindier  industries  to  Canada,  the 
certainty  that  such  industries  cannot  be  permanent 
unless  the  growth  of  another  crop  of  timber  is  assur- 
ed makes  the  practice  of  foresti\v  imperative  as  an 
economic  measure.  Every  section  of  the  Canadian  pub- 
lic is  interested.  Ixoughly,  the  proportion  of  unagri- 
cultural  land  in  Canada  south  of  the  fiOlh  parallel 
is  Xova  Scotia  81  per  cent.  New  Brunswick  72  per 
cent,  Quebec  76  per  cent,  Ontario  64  per  cent.  Do- 
minion liands  .')1  per  cent,  British  Cohunbia  8.^  per 
cent.  Some  of  these  Governments  already  have  For- 
estry Departments:  none  can  aflFord  to  be  without 
some  forestry  organization,  charged  with  the  study, 
protection  and  administration  of  timbered  and  non- 
agricultural  crown  lands.  Such  lands  should  be  stud- 
ied in  order  that  the  protective  and  administrative 
measures  adopted  may  be  decided  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  value  of  the  products  to  be  expected  from 
the  land.  In  this  wa.v  expenditure  is  avoided  on  in- 
accessible and  non-productive  land  which  will  not 
yield  returns  and  the  investment  is  made  on  those 
lands  where  (iiudity  and  situation  guarantei-  a  profit- 
able crop.  In  each  |)rovince  the  area  of  timber-land  is 
very  great.  Thi-  condition  of  forest  growth,  of  fire 
hazard,  of  utilization  are  so  variable  that  no  rule  of 
thumb  methods  may  be  safely  adopted.  The  Forest 
Branch  must  include  nu-n  trained  to  and  free  to  study 
each  of  thi'se  problems  in  order  that  loss  of  revenue 
may  he  prevented  and  the  most  economical  possible 
seheme  of  administration  and  protection  workr-d  out 
for  each  section  of  the  country. 

Our  experience  in  British  Columbia  has  been  that 
the  best  results  are  secured  at  the  least  expense  where 
the  one  organization,  call  it  Forest  Branch  or  Timber 
Department,  is  responsilile  for  the  necessary  forest 
stuilies.  in  fire  proti'ction  as  well  as  the  i-outine,  but 
highl.\-  teelinieal  business  of  timber  administration. 
There  are  several  advantages  of  such  a  consolidation 
of  work.  The  first  is  the  reduction  of  overhead  cost. 
The  head  offier-  looks  after  all  work.  One  field  or- 
ganization serves  all  jnirposes.  Fre(|uently  one  man 
in  a  district  performs  various  iluties  as  ranger  in 
charge  of  scaling,  supervision  of  logging  or  fire  pro- 
teetifui.  This  form  of  organization  nieetji  with  the 
seasonal  eharacti-r  of  forest  work.  The  rangers  who 
sufiervisi'  logging  in  the  winter  are  at  the  same  time 
beeoming  acipiainted  with  the  fire  hazards  in  their  did- 
lri<'ts  and  are  thi'  best  men  availabb'  to  suj)ervise  pa- 
trol and  fire  protection  in  the  summer.     It  is  thus  pos- 
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sible  to  give  good  men  permanent  employment,  and 
to  offer  them  incentives  for  doing  good  work  in  a  man- 
ner wliieh  wonld  be  impossible  if  the  men  were  em- 
ployed for  summer  work  only.  This  increase  of  train- 
ed permanent  men  which  is  economically  possible  only 
where  the  one  organization  handles  the  protective  and 
administrative  work  is  the  important  feature  of  our 
present  work  in  British  Columbia.  Other  obvious  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  organization  are  that  all  the  tim- 
ber-land whether  forest  reserves  or  not  is  under  the 
one  administration, 'the  whole  organization  in  any  dis- 
trict is  available  under  one  head  for  any  emergency 
work  and  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try gained  by  a  man  in  one  brancli  of  the  work  serves 
him  in  other  branches  of  the  work.  The  retaining  of 
the  best  men  from  year  to  year  makes  possible  the  de- 
velopment of  the  expert  forest  ranger;  a  man  experi- 
enced in  the  timber  business  of  his  district  in  scaling, 
fire  protection  and  fire  fighting,  without  whom  no  effi- 
cient forest  administrative  organization  can  exist. 

I  believe  that  everything  that  I  have  said  here  is 
self-evident.  The  man  on  the  street  would  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  if  he  had  the  facts  before  him, 
and  gave  a  few  hours  to  thinking  them  over.  The 
trouble  has  been  that  the  man  on  the  street,  the  Can- 
adian at  his  business,  has  not  been  worrying  over  the 
raising  of  another  crop  on  our  timber-lands.  The 
Commission  of  Conservation  is  in  an  excellent  position 
to  start  him  thinking,  and  I  am  confident  that  this  Com- 
mission together  with  the  various  Forest  Branches  in 
Canada  need  only  make  a  few  studies  and  place  the 
situation  in  concrete  form  before  the  public  to  ensure 
that  in  a  few  years  piiblic  timber-lands  will  be  studied, 
protected  and  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  main- 
tain their  productivity  and  to  guarantee  to  Canada 
a  jiermanent  forest  industry. 


Dr.  Femow's    Address. 

Co-operation    in    Management    of    Dominion    Timber 

Lands  and  Co-operation  with  Ontario  on  the 

Trent  Watershed  Survey. 

The  present  time  is  not  very  opportune  to  suggest 
work  and  expenditures  which  are  not  needed  with  im- 
mediate urgency,  and  which  can  be  deferred  to  the 
future  without  creating  distress.  And,  I  take  it,  most 
of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Commission  have  to 
deal  more  with  the  needs  of  the  future  than  with 
these  of  the  present ;  and  are,  therefore,  of  a  kind 
that  can  be  delayed.  Yet,  may  we  not  with  jiropriety 
reverse  the  well-known  advice  and  say,  "in  time  of 
war  prepare  for  peace,"  and  imitate  the  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  the  patriotic  Dutch  who  in  the  midst  of  the 
distress  and  misery  of  their  war  of  liberation,  more 
than  300  years  ago,  when  the  choice  was  given  them, 
preferred  to  establish  universities  rather  than  to  ac- 
cept release  from  taxation,  exhibiting  the  most  sub- 
lime  patriotism. 

There  are  two  or  three  sxiggestions  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Forestry,  which  may  be  accentuated, 
two  or  three  directions  in  which  progress  could  be 
made  for  the  improvement  of  forestry  conditions  in 
the  country  even  now,  without  any  or  with  little  addi- 
tional expenditures,  indeed  with  the  result  of  greater 
efficiency  and  economy,  by  merely  re-ai-ranging  mat- 
ters. One  refers  to  a  re-organization  of  the  adminis- 
trative offices  dealing  with  the  crown  timberlands  of 
the  Dominion.  Another  refers  to  an  expansion  of  the 
scientific  work  of  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  as 


basis  foi'  future  forest  management.  The  third  refers 
to  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Trent  Watershed,  or 
portions  of  it,  may  come  under  the  administration  of 
the  Dominion. 

You  have  heard  of  the  incongruous  condition  which 
prevails  now  in  the  administration  of  the  public  tim- 
berlands. Three  separate  and  independently  organized 
government  branches  divide  authority  over  them. 
There  is  the  Timber  Branch,  which  is  in  charge  of  the 
licensed  tiinl)er  limits ;  the  Forestry  Branch,  in  charge 
of  forest  reservations,  curtailed,  however,  by  the  tim- 
ber limits  within  the  reservations  which  had  been  li- 
censed before  the  reservations  were  made:  and  the 
Parks  Branch,  which  has  charge  of  still  other  portions 
of  the  timber  area.  Each  of  these  Branches  works 
without  any  organic  relation  to  the  other,  and  in  some 
cases  exercising  functions  and  dividing  authority  over 
one  and  the  same  territory. 

Anyliody  with  experience  in  business  organization 
will  admit  that  this  is  not  good  business. 

The  Forestry  Branch,  a  creation  of  our  Chairman, 
when  he  was  Minister  of  Interior,  was  presumably  in- 
stituted to  bring  into  the  administration  technical 
knowledge  which  was  to  be  utilized  to  insure  continu- 
ity of  our  timber  resources,  so  far  as  the  Dominion 
controls  them.  Yet,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  timberlands 
which  can  be  utilized  for  the  next  50  years  are  with- 
drawn under  the  licenses  from  its  direct  influence,  in- 
deed, are  being  cut-over  without  technical  supervision 
and  are  gradually  added  to  the  mismanaged  lands, 
which  will  be  the  burden  of  the  future. 

For  the  Parks  Branch  it  may  be  said  that  the  lands 
set  aside  and  placed  under  its  management  are  to  serve 
a  different  object  from  tlie  economic  one  of  furnishing 
timber  supplies,  and  hence  a  different  management  is 
required.  Yet,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  differ- 
ent objects  could  not  be  attained  under  one  and  the 
same  administrative  agency.  Indeed,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  devise  a  management  which  would  serve  both 
park   and   economic  interests. 

The  lands  in  this  case,  however,  are  territorially 
differentiated,  and  hence  can  be  separately  adminis- 
tered without  much  friction ;  only  occasionally  the  fact 
that  they  are  under  a  different  Branch  brings  incon- 
venience, and  interferes  with  a  uniform  and  economic 
development.  But  in  the  case  of  the  commercial  timber 
areas  the  division  of  authority  between  Timber  Branch 
and  Forestry  Branch  leads  frequently  to  friction  and 
uneconomic  procedures,  because  the  divided  authority 
lies  frequently  over  the  same  area,  namely  whenever 
timber  limits  are  included  in  a  Forest  Reserve.  This 
is  the  case  with  most  limits  in  Alberta  and  with  many 
elsewhere.  Here  the  Forestry  Branch  is  cliarged  with 
the  duty  of  protection  against  fire  and  trespass  for 
the  timber  limits  themselves,  as  well  as  outside  them, 
but  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  limitholders  who  may 
be  liable  to  tresjjass,  or  who  may  be  responsible  for 
fires  by  neglecting  the  prescribed  conditions  of  logging 
and  brush  disposal.  While  the  conditions  of  the  tim- 
ber licenses,  as  to  cutting  to  a  diameter  limit,  as  to 
complete  utilization,  as  to  leaving  the  ground  in  good 
condition,  including  the  possibility  of  brush  disposal, 
are  well  taken  care  of  on  "paper,"  the  per.sonnel  of 
the  Timber  Branch  being  essentially  composed  of  of- 
fice men,  these  conditions  are  most  frequently  not  en- 
forced in  the  "field." 

In  the  territorially  segregated  timber  limits  outside 
the  forest  reservations  this  neglect  is  perhaps  of  little 
consequence,  because  these  lands  are  mostly  eventually 
to  be  turned  to  agricultural  use;  but  those  lying  with- 
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in  the  reservations  become  danger  spots,  and  a  handi- 
cap to  the  efforts  of  the  Forestry  Branch  of  develop- 
ing a  jiroper  system  of  protection  and  better  silvicul- 
tural  practice. 

A  rational  arrangement  which  can  be  effected  with- 
out much  upheaval  would  be  to  place  the  administra- 
tion of  these  timber  limits  within  the  reservations  at 
It-ast  wholly  under  the  Forestry  Branch.  There  will 
then  be  a  territorial  subdivision  of  authority  which 
will  obviate  the  antagonisms  between  different  poli- 
cies. 

In  this  connection  the  question  of  personnel  is  all- 
important.  It  will  never  be  possible  to  develop  a  techni- 
cally sound  administration  through  political  appoin- 
tees. Every  effort  should  be  made  to  build  up  an  or- 
ganization of  competent,  active,  "trained""  men. 
trained  for  the  different  duties  of  the  field  work,  and 
made  permanent  under  Civil  Service  rules.  The  high- 
er grade  officials,  who  can  secure  their  training  at 
the  forest  schools,  will  have  to  be  used  to  become  in- 
structors in  technical  knowledge  by  means  of  short 
courses  to  the  rangers  who  may  have  found  entrance 
to  the  service  by  pa.ssing  an  entirely  practical  exam- 
ination for  ranger  work,  but  are  later  expected  to 
execute   technical   prescriptions. 

The  main  point  is  to  make  the  service  independent 
of  political  changes,  for  in  forestry-  work  more  than 
in  any  other  business  persistence  and  permanence  are 
essential  requisites. 

With  such  an  organization  and  extension  of  the 
functions  of  the  Forestry  Branch  in  th<*  practical  field, 
the  ofi|)ortunity  for  systematic  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  problf-ms  of  silviculture  become  possible. 
We  an-  lacking  in  Canada  still  the  most  fundamental 
knowledge  of  the  biology  of  our  trc  species  upon 
whieh  their  silviculture  is  based:  we  are  lacking  vo- 
lume tables  as  aids  to  timber  estimating,  and  yield 
tables  as  basis  for  calculating  the  results  of  our  sil- 
vieulture:  all  of  which  the  Forestry  Branch  will  then 
be  efjHipped  to  furnish.  It  will  also  then  be  in  posi- 
tion to  do  neee.s.sary  experimental  work  and  to  estab- 
lish .lemonstrations  as  to  proper  procedure  in  the 
field  by  organizing  systematic  management  of  forest 
ar<-a«. 

One  of  these  demonstrations,  an  object  le.sson  of 
wiile  usefulncHs  to  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Provinces, 
eould  be  made  in  the  Trent  Watershed,  to  show  how 
a  mismanaged  traet  may  be  recuperated  and'  become 
profliirtive  again. 

I  nhall  not  repeat  the  argumentn  advanced  in  the 
■'Hgiiial  report  as  t.»  why  the  Dominion  f}overn?nent 
ii'Mild  niMlert.'ike  th4'  rriariagenient  of  this  fraef. 

In  the  report,  it  is  snggcsfed  that  the  Dominion 
either  purehane  or  else  secure  free  of  immediate 
charge,  under  nome  financial  arrangement  from  the 
Provinee  of  Dntarin.  the  necpuHarv  area.  Fnder  pre- 
wnt  cireiimstaneeN  the  latter  mefjuid  will  recommend 
il.iejf,  the  "fluid  pro  «pio"  to  the  Province  to  consist 
of  (inaneial  refumii  when  the  property  beginN  fo  bring 
It   reveiMli-. 

To  ntake  the  matter,  esperjally  itn  finanrial  a.Mpects. 
iear.  I  may  be  allowed  to  pn-Hent  a  tentative  |ili<ii  of 
procedure  an  an  example. 

A.isume  that  at  leant  lOO.fKK)  acres  be  taken  nnd<r 
■  I'eration.  This  the  Province  in  now  under  agreement 
•■  sell  to  the  Dominion  at  .V>e  per  acre.  The  Pro- 
xuxe  may  imfer  not  to  part  with  the  land,  but  jiermit 
its  u.se  under  lease  for  denumstration  purpoMes  free 
of   charge,   provided    that   eventual    profita   from    the 


management  above  a  certain  amount  be  covered  into 
her  treasury. 

We  may  assume  that  one  half  the  area  contains  na- 
tural growth,  which,  if  protected  against  fire,  and 
properly  treated  by  thinnings,  will  grow  into  value, 
and  tliat  the  other  half  requires  artificial  planting. 
The  100,000  acres  could  be  selected  to  represent  these 
two  conditions. 

We  have  then  .'iO.OOO  acres  growing  naturally  and  .50,- 
000  acres  to  plant. 

To  place  the  property  in  shape  for  management  and 
I>rovide  it  with  a  good  system  of  fire  protection  and 
l»ermanent  improvements,  such  as  surveys,  roads,  trails, 
watch-towers,  telephone  lines,  ranger  houses,  may  be 
calculated  to  recpiire  an  expenditure  of  .$10,000  during 
the  first  few  yeai-s. 

A  manager  and  five  rangei-s  would  make  an  ample 
l>ersonnel.  requiring  an  annual  outlay  of,  say.  $6,000. 

The  .lO.OOO  acres,  to  be  planted  in  a  50-year  cam- 
paign aiuiually  1,000  acres,  would  require  an  annual 
outlay  for  50  years  of,  say.  $6,000.  Add  to  this  an  an- 
nual outlay  of  .$3,000  for  improvements  of  the  other  .50.- 

000  acres,  and  it  will  brbig  the  annual  charge  to  $15,- 
000. 

Summing  up  these  quite  generous  initial  and  annual 
expenditures  will  make  the  cost  of  the  property  50 
years  hence  with  3  per  cent  compound  interest,  $1,- 
750,000  in  round  numbers.  We  may  now  look  at  the 
credit  side.  Long  before  the  end  of  the  .50  year  period, 
the  .50.000  acres  of  natural  growth  will  have  begun  to 
furnish  saleable  material.  A  live  manager  will,  in- 
deed, find  that  right  from  the  start  he  can  secure  va- 
lues which  will  in  part  cover  expenditures.  But  to 
be  conservative,  we  may  assume  that  only  after  25 
years  of  improvements  on  an  average  1,000  acres  an- 
nually may  be  cut,  yielding  at  a  minimum  5  million 
feet  B.M..  which  figurerl  even  at  present  prices — and 
these  are  bound  to  improve— would  net  $.50,000.  These 
$.50,000  incomes,  at  3  per  cent  will  have  accumulated 
for  the  25  years  up  to  the  .50th  year  to  around  $1.- 
800.000.  In  other  words,  before  the  .50-year  period  is 
expired  the  entire  transaefion  will  have  paid  for  it- 
self with  3  j)er  cent  compoiuid  interest.  Any  reason- 
able demand  of  the  Province  can  then  be  sati.sfied,  and 
there  will  be  left  25.000  acres  of  improved  natural 
growth,  capable  of  furnishing  a  revenue  of  at  least 
$.50,000  per  year,  an.l  .50.000  acres  of  plantations  from 

1  to  50  years  old.  which  when  ready  for  the  axe,  say. 
20  or  .30  yi'ars  later,  when  the  first  crop  is  fit  for  cut- 
ting, may  be  expeeted  to  furnish  additional  income 
from  the  stiiiiipage  of  1.(MW)  acres  eaeli  year,  of.  sjiv.  at 
least  .$300.(MM).  pointing  to  a  caj.ital  value  of  the  pro- 
perty of  $1(I.(M)0,000  which   we   have   built    uj)   during 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  rise  of  stumpage  values  in  the 
past  we  may  refer  to  the  experienee  of  Ezra  Cornell, 
who  selected  timber  lands  in  Wisconsin  for  the  foun- 
dation of  Cornell  I'niversity.  In  isfi6,  he  paid  60  cents 
|>er  aere  or  5  to  10  cents  per  thousand  feel  B.M.  Of 
the  .500.000  acres  thus  bought  one-fifth  was  sold  for  .$4 
per  aere.  or  30  to  40  eents  per  M.  feet  in  1S73.  and  by 
1!»05  praefienlly  all  the  land  ha<l  been  sold,  the  last 
pnees  ranging  from  $10  to  $12  per  M.  Now.  White 
pine  stumpage  in  Wiseonnin  brings  .$20.  and  as  high 
as  $65  has  l>een  f>aid   for  selecteil   trees. 

The  poorest  kind  of  material  for  box  boanls  in 
New  England,  some  as  small  as  2  inches  and  lengths 
of  3  to  4  feet,  brings  $14  to  $1«  per  M..  fob  .  while 
better  grades  of  second  growth  bring  $25  to  $:i5  for 
round-edged  boards. 
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the  70  to  80  yearis  by  an  expenditure  of  less  than  $2,- 
000,000.  And  this  figure  is  arrived- at,  making  allow- 
ance for  failures  and  losses  and  by  assuming  no 
changes  in  lumber  values. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  twice  the  amount  could 
be  secured  by  that  time. 

That  these  figures  are  not  fancies  but  reasonable  pos- 
sibilities will  be  admitted  by  every  forester.  More- 
over, we  have  most  convincing  and  illuminating  evi- 
dence from  France  that  such  astonishing  residts  have 
been  actually  attained.  While  the  absolute  figures  at- 
tained in  France  may  not  be  attainable  by  us,  due  to 
difference  in  labor  and  market  conditions,  the  relative 
results  show  such  margins  that  we  can  at  least  ex- 
pect to  make  a  promising  approach  to  them. 

Let  me  briefly  cite  these  experiences.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  up  to  1865  the  State 
Forest  Department  planted  200,000  acres  of  sand 
dunes  and  placed  them  under  management  at  a  total 
expense  of  ^2,700,000  or  .+13.50  per  acre.  A  little  less 
than  half  the  area  was  then  ceded  to  municipalities 
and  private  owners  for  $2,745,000,  paying  therefore, 
fullv  for  the  outlav,  and  the  remaining  125,000  acres 
are  "valued  at  .$10,000,000.  In  1901,  the  first  cutting 
was  made  and  yielded  $92  per  acre  from  a  property 
that  had  cost  nothing. 

The  improvement  by  ditching  and  jdanting  of  the  ad- 
joining Landes,  nearly  2  million  acres,  was  begun  in 
1837  by  private  individuals,  who  by  1857  had  reclaim- 
ed 50,000  acres.  Then  the  government  stepped  in 
with  a  broad-gauge  plan,  building  roads,  railroads, 
drainage  sj'stems,  and  assisting  the  municipalities  in 
reclaiming  the  land,  making  planting  plans  free  of 
charge  the  State  itself  buying  some  390,000  acres  of 
land  to  enable  the  municipalities  to  accomplish  the  im- 
provements. This  once  poverty-stricken  district, 
which  a  century  ago  was  hardly  inhabited,  is  now 
traversed  by  the  densest  net  of  railroads  in  France. 

By  1907,  with  an  expenditure  of  around  $10,500,000 
($6.50  per  acre)  1,600,000  acres  were  reclaimed,  >S5  per 
cent  in  forest,  of  which  the  State  owns  somewhat  over 
100,000  municipalities  185,000,  and  private  owners  the 
bidk  of  1,500,000  acres.  In  1898,  the  value  of  these 
holdings,  created  from  nothing,  was  estimated  at  over 
$96,000,000.  In  1892,  the  average  net  yield  was  $2.40 
per  acre,  and  since  then  it  has  been  rising  so  that 
now  an  annual  income  of  $8,000,000  is  the  result.  This 
from  an  expenditure  of  $10,000,000. 

The  third  region  of  extensive  waste  land  planting 
is  that  of  the  Sologue,  near  Orleans,  a  sandy,  poorly 
drained  plain  on  an  impenetrable  calcareous  subsoil, 
giving  rise  to  swamps.  This  was  once  densely  wood- 
ed, but  bj'  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  some 
million  and  a  quarter  acres  had  been  devastated,  fully 
as  much  of  our  Ontario  territory  and  abandoned.  A 
committee  of  private  citizens  undertook  its  reclama- 
tion, and  some  200,000  acres  were  planted  at  $5  per 
acre.  An  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  plantations 
places  it  at  $18,000,000,  so  that  lands  which  50  years 
ago  could  hardly  be  sold  for  .$4  per  acre  now  bring 
over  $3  as  an  annual  revenue. 

The  fourth  district  lies  on  the  arid  limestone  wastes 
in  the  province  of  Champagne.  Here,  since  1830,  by 
private  enterprise  over  200,000  acres  were  planted  and 
prepared  for  management  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $10 
an  acre.  The  present  stumpage  value  is  figured  at 
from  $50  to  $100  per  acre,  and,  yielding  .$2  per  acre 
revenue,  this  property  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000. 

We  have  then  here  in  France  altogether  2  million 
acres,  recuperated  by  an  expenditure  of  less  than  $15,- 


000,000,  to  now  represent  a  capital  of  $135,000,000,  or 
niiu'  times  the  outlay,  aiul  an  income  of  around  $10,- 
000,000,  or,  say  .$7  per  cent  on  the  valuation. 

To  assure  you  that  on  this  continent  not  unlike  results 
have  already  been  obtained  I  may  cite  from  an  offi- 
cial Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  (Bul- 
letin No.  13),  giving  full  details  on  the  production  of 
second  growth  white  pine  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
New  England  generally,  which  shows  that  such  growth 
on  III.  (|uality  soil  proiliices  in  SO  years  8, 820  cubic 
feet,  eouivalcnt  to  50,000  feet  B.M.,  and  on  best  quality 
soils  more  than  50  per  cent  more,  while  we  have  as- 
sumed in  our  calculations  only  30,000  feet  as  a  con- 
servative figure. 

Stumpage  values  actually  obtained  for  the  inferior 
second  growth  vary  here  from  $4.73  to  $8.48  per  JI. 
feet,  or  between  $200  and  $358,  or  $280  in  the  average 
T)er  acre  for  70-year-old  wood,  while  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing the  crop,  including  cost  of  land,  taxes,  protection, 
planting,  etc.,  with  4  per  cent  interest  to  the  70th 
vear  average  of  $140  per  acre,  leaving  a  net  return  of 
$140  from  land   valued  at  $5  per  acre. 

It  is  interestinc:  to  note  that  under  the  market  con- 
ditions in  Xi>w  England,  even  35-  to  40-year-old  wood 
can   be  ]irofitably  marketed. 

The  one  thing  that  I  wish  most  to  impress  on  you 
with  this  discussion  is  that  forestry  deals  with  long 
time  periods  and  can  only  succeed  by  well  laid  plans 
carried  out  persistently  through  long  periods. 

Such  pei'sistency  can  only  or  mainly  be  expected 
from  the  State :  Forestry  is  distinctly  State  business. 
Rut  only  when  it  is  divorced  from  politics  and  ad- 
ministered on  business  principles  under  systematic 
1)1  ans  does  it  produce  the  astonishing  results  which  we 
have  cited. 

It  is  for  the  Commission  to  see  the  distant  future  and 
to  hel]i  inaugurate  and  make  possible  such  plans — 
and  now  is  the  time  to  begin. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  NOTES. 

(Special  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 
A  cargo  or  two  of  jiit  pro]is  already  landed  in  Eng- 
land and  several  more  to  follow  is  the  seqiiel  to  the 
visits  made  to  Newfoundland  last  October  and  No- 
vember by  representatives  of  English  collieries.  These 
contracts  were  imdertaken  and  fulfilled  at  great  risk. 
No  calculation  coidd  be  an  absolute  criterion  as  to  the 
profit  or  loss  of  the  work.  External  influences  in  the 
modus  operandi,  such  as  bad  weather,  might  possibly 
effect  for  the  local  man  a  dead  loss;  however,  men 
wlio  have  made  the  experiment,  say  that  the  game  is 
worth  the  candle. 

Some  of  our  local  timber  experts  in  the  past  desirous 
of  making  deals  with  English  companies,  made  calcu- 
lations of  the  price  of  manufacturing  in  and  export- 
ing of  paper  from  this  country.  These  prices  were 
very  low.  The  reports  of  these  men  are  now  used,  and 
by  a  process  of  induction,  the  English  bu.yers  obtain 
the  cost  of  obtaining  a  log  the  size  of  a  pit  prop.  With 
this  basis  of  calculation  they  have,  uuBuccessfully, 
needless  to  say,  tried  to  contract  with  men  in  New- 
foiuidland.  The  absurdity  of  this  reasoning  is  oidy  too 
apparent.  Whilst  the  exportation  of  paper  has  no 
I'cstrictions  placed  on  it,  the  exjiortation  of  pit-wood 
from  the  country  is  limited  to  one  year,  therefore  it 
can  not  be  expected  that  the  industry,  for  such  a  short 
time,  will  be  carried  on  in  such  vast  propoi'tious  as 
to  produce  the  wood  at  a  minimum  figure. 
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It  is  expected  that  when  the  legislature  meets  this 
winter  strong  petitions  will  be  urged  for  extending 
tlie  law  re  pit  props  from  one  to  five  years. 

The  season  for  logging  promises  to  be  most  success- 
ful. The  condition  of  the  weather  has  been  ideal  for 
tlie  logger.  Though  the  frost  has  been  a  little  intense, 
it  has  been  unaecompauicd  by  any  large  amount  of 
.snow. 

In  the  "Royal  Gazette "  of  last  week  application  for 
timber  areas  in  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  reach  ap- 
proximately four  thousand  scpiare  miles. 

Amongst  the  various  applicants  appears  the  name 
of  Jlr.  W.  II.  Taylor.  Jlr.  Taylor  made  application  for 
approximately    two    hundred    and    fifty    square    miles. 

Soiiif  tliirty  of  tlic  IIarn)sworth  employees  engaged 
in  tlicir  Oraiul  Falls  paper  mills  have  enlisted  in  the 
volunteer  regiment  for  tlie  front.  During  their  ab- 
sence the  company  witli  its  noted  generosity  offered 
to  make  good  the  difference  between  their  present 
wage  and  that  of  the  army,  and  on  their  return  from 
active  service  all  jiositions  will  again  be  open  to  them. 

Mr.  \'inci'nt  Joiu's.  superintendent  of  the  paper 
mills.  Grand  Falls,  left  to  join  his  regiment  in  England. 
The  position  vacated  by  ^Ir.  Jones  has  been  filled  by 
^fr.  W.  Scott,  who  previously  was  assistant  superin- 
tendent. 


UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS. 

The  Department  of  rommerce  has  just  issued  its 
monthly  P.ulletin  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of 
merchandise  during  the  month  of  November.  Quite 
surprising,  and  almost  beymid  belief,  are  the  figures 
that  represent  the  figures  of  the  imports  of  paper  in- 
fo this  country  during  the  past  November.  Owing  to 
the  war  in  Europe  and  the  general  curtailment  of  ocean 
traffic,  it  is  irenerally  thought  that  the  November  im- 
ports would  fall  far  below  tbosr  of  the  corresponding 
period  in  1013.  However,  the  figures  of  the  Depart- 
ment tell  Ibe  tale.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  paper 
and  manufactures  of  paper  in  November.  1014.  was 
*2.. 307. 7.5.').  as  against  .t2.2.'>2.01."»  in  November.  1013.— 
This  shows  a  gain  instead  of  a  loss.  Of  the  amount  of 
pHTier  cnniinir  in  November,  newsprint  paper  was 
valued  at  .'1:1.077.170.  of  which  $1,044,021  was  import- 
ed free  of  flutv.  as  against  a  total  of  .l!040,0R2,  of  which 
♦010  440  was  im|>orfed  free  .if  duty,  brought  in  in  No- 
vember 1013. 

The  profiortion  of  increase  was  not  confined  to  the 
month  of  November,  ns  the  figures  given  out  by  the 
«1epartnu-nt  for  thi  eleven  months  ended  November  30. 
Vll4.  show  that  tlie  total  imports  of  paper  into  this 
"oMiitry  diirinir  that  perio<I  was  valued  at  $2.">.327.01.">. 
which  i><  coniparerl  with  .+21.02.'>.fi32  brouirlit  in  dnr- 
ine  the  eorresponiling  eleven  montlis  in  1013  anrl  .t17,- 
013. ."iHH  in  1012.  This  shows  the  (rradnal  increase  in 
our  impoHH.  notwith<«tanding  the  troubles  abroad. 

Imports  of  wood  |>ul[)  durini;  NovembrT  totalled  fifi.- 
fi4:!  tons,  valued  at  *2.333.300.  as  aeaiiist  s.",  f,»0.43.'"> 
pounds,  valued  nt  .'^1.210.fi.'i3  brought  in  duriiiK  the 
corresponding  month  in  1013.  These  imports  arc  stib- 
divided  into  grailcs  as  follown: — 


November,  1914. 


Afechanically  ground.. 
'■he?iiieally  I'nbleacheij 
'  1  emienllv   bji-ached.. 


Tons.  Finllars. 

1«.0.34  330,326 

SG.fifi.'-,  1,400.020 

11.044  fi02.1.'i3 


November,  1913. 

Poimds.  Dollars. 

Mechanicallv  srround 31,324,656  25o.641 

Chcmicallv   Unbleached    .  .    .  .     4S.324.6.%  S10.S17 

Chemicallv  Bleached r>.760.671  13.'i.l95 


Total S.-,.640.43.5       1.210.653 


The  imports  of  judp  for  tlie  eleven  months  period 
ended  Xoveinb.T  1014,  totalle<l  ."i41.0Sl  tons,  valued  at 
•I;! 8.405.370 :  wliich  is  compared  with  the  corresponding 
periods  in  1013  ami  1012.  respectivelv  as  follows:  077,- 
007.031  pounds,  valued  at  $14,307,774,  and  070.402,- 
202  pounds,  valued  at  $13,531,669.  The  subdivision  of 
these  figtircs  into  grades  follows: — 

Eleven   months  period  ended — 

November,  1914. 

Pounds.       Dollars, 
Mechanicallv  irround   (free)    ..  167.0.54       2.741.306 

(dutv)    

rhemical.  unbleached  ffreel    .  .         270.518     10.2.52.858 

(dutv)    

rhemical.  bleached  (free)  ...  .          103,500       .5,411.215 
(duty') 

Total .541.081      18.405.370 


November,  1913. 

Pounds,  Dollars, 

Mi'.'hanieally   ground    ffree^.     264.770,430  2.114,387 

(duty).        35.403.608  270,000 

rhemical.  nnbl. 'ached   Cfree").      208.235.406  3.460.803 

(dutv).      328.644.8.50  .5.286.518 

rhemical.     bleached      (free).       44.414.318  1.040.725 

(duty).       9.5,.520.311  2,206.432 

Total 977.007,031  14..307.774 


November,  1912. 

Pounds,  Dollars, 

M.-chanically    L'round    (free).      280,344.161  2.382,223 

(duty).       41.420.512  .328,605 

t'hemieal.  unbleached   (free).        42.4.58.100  700,376 

(duty).     463.334.063  6.006.851 

Cliemi.-al.     bleached      (free).        11.208,8.52  2SH.060 

(dutv).     131.627,604  2,825.6.54 


Tot  a 


070.402.202     1.3,.531.G69 


Total 


66,643      2,333,309 


NEW  DAM  ON  ST.  CROIX. 

The  St.  Croix  Paper  Conipan.v  has  completed  a  new 
internationnl  dam  at  Grand  Falls  of  the  St.  Groix.  on 
thi'  Itonmlary  between  Maine  and  New  Hrunswiek, 
This  work  was  starteil  in  101'J  but  suspen.leil  the  next 
year.  It  was  desiirned  fn  give  additional  jiower  at 
the  Wodlan<l  plant  of  the  conipan.v. 

The  Skowheiran  Pulp  Conipany  has  built  a  small 
mill  at  Skowheifan  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by 
fire  rliiring  the  past  year. 

The  Eastern  Manufacturinir  t'ompany.  which  has 
a  large  plant  at  South  Itrewcr  maniif.'ieturiiie  bunds, 
ledgers,  envelopi'  anil  other  high  grnile  papers  has  had 
n  prosperous  year  accordinu  to  Sup*,  J.  .1.  Snilivnn. 

This  is  one  of  tin-  few  mills  in  the  United  States — 
manufacturing  the  •  anie  gra<le«  nf  papers  -which  has 
not  had  a  shut  down  during  1914.  but  has  run  to  eap- 
arifv  the  whole  year. 
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The  Lancashire  and  Scotch  newspapers  have  publish- 
ed short  accounts  of  the  paper  trade  in  1914.  At 
Aberdeen  it  appears  all  departments  in  the  mills  have 
been  busy  and  there  is  every  promise  of  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  conditions  during  1915.  In  Lan- 
cashire, the  great  newsprint  producing  centre,  it  is 
said  that  consumers  of  newsprint  got  into  a  panic, 
and  prices  had  a  sudden  jump  upwards  at  the  out- 
break of  war.  Prior  to  the  war  trade  was  in  a  poor 
state,  but  the  outlook  now  is  most  favorable.  The 
brown  and  wrapping  paper  mills  have  had  an  average 
year,  the  mills  working  full  time  and  profits  and  divi- 
dends have  been  well  maintained.  Since  August  last 
trade  has  greatly  improved.  Mills  making  printing 
papers  and  other  high-class  grades  have  had  a  fair 
year  and  the  prospects  in  1915  are  looked  upon  as  sat- 
isfactory. The  wall-paper  trade  is  the  only  one  that 
has  been  hard  hit  by  the  war. 


In  recent  notes  in  the  British  Trade  News  reference 
was  made  to  the  benefits  derived  from  a  good  fire- 
brigade  in  a  mill.  It  now  transpires  that  the  Fire  In- 
surance Companies  are  considering  their  position  in 
regard  to  the  risks,  as  they  find  the  tariff  charged  does 
not  fully  compensate  them.  Mr.  John  Dobson,  of  the 
Royal  Insurance  Co.,  says  that  assuming  the  tariff  is 
7s  6cl  per  cent,  fhei'e  would  be  a  balance  of  £58.839 
against  the  companies  in  ten  years,  but  if  it  was  9s 
6d  or  10s  6d  per  cent  there  would  be  a  reasonable  pro- 
fit. For  every  £1,  he  adds,  the  companies  have  receiv- 
ed in  premiums  during  the  past  10  years,  it  has  cost 
them  £1  Is  7d,  but  for  every  £1  they  had  received  in 
premiums  during  the  past  three  years,  they  had  been 
paying  out  something  like  £1  6s  in  actual  losses. 


The  national  dye  scheme,  in  which  papermakers  are 
deeply  interested,  is  being  piished  forward  with  much 
promptness.  The  capital  is  41/0  million  pounds  and  the 
Government  is  at  the  back  of  affairs,  while  a  new  com- 
pany is  being  formed  which  will  start  with  the  con- 
trol of  certain  good  concerns.  It  will  extend  its  opera- 
tions in  every  direction  in  order  to  best  meet  the  emer- 
gency. Of  course,  the  company  is  not  yet  actually 
formed,  but  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  for  it  to  come 
into  existence.  The  whole  point  in  the  scheme  is  that 
in  future  the  British  trade  must  not  be  dependent  on 
the  Germans  for  the  supply  of  dye-stuffs.  Seeing  that 
the  Government  has  moved  in  the  matter,  some  people 
contend  that  the  authorities  should  find  all  the  money 
and,  or  should,  guarantee  interest  to  those  who  may 
do  so.  The  rei)ly  to  this  contention  is :  The  Govern- 
ment requires,  and  it  was  agreed  by  the  recent  con- 
ference, that  those  whose  vital  interests  are  involved, 
should  do  their  share  in  the  matter.  On  an  annual 
trade  of  £200,000,000  the  £3,000,000  to  be  raised  is 
only  1%  per  cent.  The  first  amounts  called  up  are 
very  small,  and  the  remaining  amounts  are  also  on 
very  small  instalments  at  very  long  dates.  The  money 
put  in  wiU  be  ample  to  build  up  a  great  industry,  and 


necessary  to  expend  £250,000  a  year  for  this  purpose, 
if  at  the  end  of  10  years  it  has  been  found  tbat  it  was 
tlu»re  should  then  be  an  earning  power  and  a  goodwill 
in  the  company  equal  to  the  outlay.  Experts  say  that 
it  is  quite  possible  to  compete  with  the  Germans.  They 
say  that  British  resource,  .skill,  courage,  and  capital 
can  do  it  easilv. 


The  eightieth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  sharehold- 
ers of  the  Bury  Paper  JMaking  Co.,  Ltd.  (in  Lancashire) 
was  held  recently,  and  the  report  of  the  directors  was 
passed  as  well  as  the  resolution  as  to  dividend.  The 
directors"  report  for  the  half-year  ending  28th  Novem- 
ber, 1914,  showed  a  gross  profit  on  the  trading  account 
of  £8,692  Os  6d.  After  charging  that  account  with  in- 
terest, depreciation,  etc.,  this  half  year,  amounting  to- 
gether to  £3,487  6s  there  is  left  a  credit  balance  of  £5,- 
204  14s  6d  as  the  net  result  of  the  half-year's  working. 
To  this  amount  m"ust  be  added  the  balance  from  last 
year  amounting  to  £14,553  Is  6d,  which  then  leaves  a 
disposable  balance  of  £19,757  16s.  The  directors  re- 
commend the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  6  per  cent  preference  and  10  per  cent 
per  annum  on  ordinary  shares;  plus  a  bonus  of  2V3  per 
cent  per  annum  on  the  6  per  cent  preference  and  or- 
dinary shares;  amounting  together  to  £3,297  4s." 


An  interesting  article  appears  in  the  "Surveyor," 
pened  by  Mr.  G.  Bertram  Kershaw  (late  engineer  to 
file  Royal  Commission  on  sewage  disposal)  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  purification  of  waste  liquors  from  paper 
mills.  He  points  out  how  extremely  variable  are  the 
analysis  of  liquors  and  mentions  that  the  main  diffi- 
culty in  treatment  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  solids, 
both  in  suspension  and  in  solution.  Further,  it  mu.st 
be  remembered  that  paper  mills  discharge  very  large 
volumes  of  waste  waters,  1,000.000  gallons  and  up- 
wards per  twenty-four  hours  being  by  no  means  un- 
commonly met  with.  Mr.  Kershaw  adds:  "The  main 
point  in  the  treatment  of  waste  waters  from  the  ma- 
jority of  paper-mills  is  ample  tank  capacity,  well  de- 
signed tanks,  and  most  important  of  all,  frequent  at- 
tention for  cleaning  purposes,  without  which  no  sys- 
tem will  give  good  results.  The  temptation  to  run 
tanks  for  too  long  periods  is,  of  course,  great,  since  it 
means  less  sludge  production;  but  it  is  bad  for  the  riv- 
er which  receives  it.  In  many  trades  recovery  of 
what  were  formerly  regarded  as  wastes  is  becoming 
more  general,  and  a  manufacturer  frequently  finds 
nowadays  that  in  the  past  he  has  been  throwing  away 
valuable  material,  the  recovery  of  which  not  only  ften 
pays  for  the  cost  of  recovery,  but  yields  in  addition  a 
handsome  profit."  He  mentions  also  that  in  the  case 
of  mills  using  wood  pulp,  care  is  usually  taken  to  save 
any  pulp,  either  for  re-use  in  the  mill,  if  clean,  or  for 
disposal  to  other  mills  producing  papers  of  inferior 
grades.  "It  is,"  he  says,  "of  distinct  advantage  if  the 
various  wastes  can  be  stored  before  tank  treatment, 
in  order  to  equalise  their  varying  strengths,  characters 
and  temperatures." 
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(Special   to  Pulp  and  Paper  ilagazine.) 


The  Newton  Falls  Paper  Company,  Newton  Falls, 
X.Y..  has  purchased  the  soft  wood  stumpage  of  ap- 
proximately 6,500  acres  of  virgin  forest  from  the  Jlid- 
dle  Kiver  Timber  Company.  The  transaction,  which 
has  just  been  consumated,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  that  has  characterized  the  lumbering 
operations  in  northern  New  York  in  a  number  of  years. 
The  limits  are  within  fifteen  miles  of  Newton  Falls, 
and  operations  will  be  started  the  coming  spring.  A 
railroad  line  will  probably  be  run  into  the  depth  of  the 
woods  in  assisting  the  cutting.  The  stumpage  will  re- 
present approximately  125,000  cords  or  more  of  pulp 
wood.  Tile  forest  is  mainly  of  spruce.  The  deal  in- 
volves an  outlay  in  the  jjurchase  and  future  lumbering 
operations  of  about  .$1,500,000. 

•  •         • 

The  Portland  Company  of  Portland,  Me.,  has  fur- 
nished to  the  University  of  Maine,  an  experimental 
digester  for  the  use  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Depart- 
ment. The  digester  has  a  capacity  of  a  little  over  one 
and  one-half  cords  and  is  adapted  for  the  manufacture 
of  sulphite  pulp.  The  Poi-tland  Company,  because  of 
its  interest  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Department  of  the 
University,  furnisiied  tliis  digester  at  about  one-third 
the  regular  price. 

•  •         • 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  officers  and 
directors  of  the  Mead  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Chil- 
licothe,  Ohio,  was  held  during  the  interval  in  the  com- 
pany's offices  at  Dayton.  Despite  the  general  depres- 
sion throughout  tiie  country  and  the  curtailment  of 
business  in  nearly  all  lines  of  trade,  the  sales  of  the 
'■oiiipany  for  1914  we7-e  equal  to  the  figures  of  1913, 
according  to  the  Prcsirlent "s  report.  The  officers  elecl- 
I'd  wi-re  (ieorgf  H.  M<-ad,  Dayton,  president;  H.  E. 
Tall>ott,  Dayton.  vicf-|)r('si(b'nt ;  R.  T.  Ilouk,  Dayton, 
s.'cri-tary,  and  Arthur  L.  l^ieger,  Dayton,  treasurer, 
'i'hi'  directors  cliosfu  arr  as  follow  r  George  If.  Mead,  H. 
K.  Tallmtt.  H.  T.  llouk.  Charles  A.  Craighead,  all  of 
Dayton:  Alexander  Heniek,  (Jhillicothe;  Nelson  W. 
Strobridge,  Cineiiniati.  and  trcorge  II.  Smitb.,  Chilli- 
cothc. 


The  Green  Hay  l.^rki-r  Company  of  Green  Hay.  Wis., 
recently  received  itfi  first  order  for  a  [>ulpwood  barker 
from  a  Fliirofiean  eoinitry  since  la.st  June  and  President 
Sainnel  II.  Cady  of  that  enrporatiim  feels  pertain  that 
order  means  a  renewal  of  busineHS  relations  between 
Mouie  of  the  foreign  countries  and  his  eonrem.  When 
the  European  war  broke  out.  bnsineHs  relations  were 
eomjdetely  Severed,  and  the  Green  Hay  Harker  Com- 
pany was  left  with  a  large  number  of  orders  unfilled 
for  the  reason  that  shipment  eoidd  not  be  made.  Three 
liarkers  gf>t  as  far  as  New  York  last  June  and  have 
remained  there  sinee.  The  order  called  for  the  ship- 
ment of  three  barkers  to  Sweden.  The  order  came  by 
eableifram.  Another  encouraging  sign  is  the  fact  that 
a  (lulp  mannfaetnrer  in  y\bo,  Hussia,  has  asked  to  ship 
a  maehine  eontraete.l  for  in  June  by  way  of  Norway. 
Sweden  and  Finland,  and  a  manufacturer  in  Fiiime. 
Austria,  has  reijuested  that  his  order  given  in  June  be 
shiped   by  way  of  Italy   and  Hungary,   Barkers  that 


were  held  in  New  York  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Eu- 
ropean points. 

•  •         • 

With  a  capital  of  $80,000  and  princii)al  office  in 
Ballston  Spa.,  N.Y.,  the  Hallston  Fibre  Products  Com- 
pany has  incorporated.  The  comi)any  is  to  manufac- 
tui'e  all  kinds  of  box  board,  container  board  and  their 
products.  Henry  J.  Meader  and  Robert  Young  of 
Utiea.  and  Clifton  Y.  Barrett  of  Little  Falls,  are  direc- 
tors. Mr.  Barrett  has  been  eonected  with  the  Little 
Falls  Paper  Co.  at  Little  Falls,  N.Y.,  for  ten  years,  and 
during  the  last  seven  years  as  manager.  He  is  prom- 
inent in  the  business  and  social  life  of  that  city. 

•  •         « 

The  Crown-Willamette  Paper  Company's  new  offi- 
cers at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  being  fitted  up  on  the 
seventh  floor  of  tlie  Alaska  Commercial  Building,  and 
before  February  1  tiie  office  forces  of  the  old  Willam- 
ette Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  the  Crown  Colum- 
bia Pulp  and  Paper  Company  will  have  been  combined 
and  settled  in  the  new  quarters.  The  various  jiliints  of 
the  new  cor|iora1ioii  are  now  lieing  ojieratcd  luider  one 
manageuu'ut.  Some  necessary  changes  and  readjust- 
ments will  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  interests 
of  economical  oi)eration. 

•  •         • 

After  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days,  Nathan  C.  Ayer, 
viee-president  and  director  of  the  Eastern  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  died  at  his  home  in  Orno.  .Me..  Saturday 
morning,  January  16.  Jlr.  Ayer  was  the  son  of  F. 
W.  Ayer,  president  of  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, and  becann-  associated  with  his  father's  firm  in 
11112.  He  was  born  February  28,  1SS2,  and  had  lived 
all  his  life  in  Bangor  until  about  a  year  ago,  when  he 
imrehased  the  projjcrty  in  ()riu>,  known  as  the  Her- 
riek  Farm,  ami  moved  there  with  bis  famil>-.  He  was 
married  in  June.  1911.  to  Miss  Katlierine  Holman.  of 
Bangor,  who  survives  him  with  two  children.  Mr. 
Ayer  was  highly  regarded  in  commercial  circles  all 
over  Maine  and  other  sections  of  the  country  where 
business  interests  brought  him.  Of  a  genial  person- 
ality, the  charm  rtf  which  was  felt  by  all  whom  I'ame 
in  I'ontact  with  him.  he  will  live  long  in  the  memory 
of  his  friends. 

•  •  • 

The  Kraft  mill  of  the  Coos  Hay  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany is  ri-ported  to  be  ruiuiing  on  a  full  time  basis, 
and  is  shipping  nearly  all  of  its  proihiet  to  Japaiu-se 
paper  mills.  The  steam,  r  Hazel  Dollar  leccully  loaded 
l.(MH)  Ions  of  pulp  at  tins  plant,  and  jiro. led'  (o  Jap- 


The  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  vXssoi'iation.  of  IH,  East  Forty-first  Strei-t,  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Assnciati<ui  offices  on  Friday  of  last 
Week.  'Mily  organi/ration  matters  weri'  discussi-d.  and 
other  business  eaun-  up  in  the  shape  of  eonnniltee  re- 
ports, which  will  be  acted  upon  at  the  convention  to  be 
liebl  (it  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
February    17   anci    IH   were   taken    up   at    the   .Tanuary 

meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 
•         •         • 

The  Kvgtem   of  centralizing  the   American   Writing 
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Paper  Company,  which  has  been  ui  the  process  of  pre- 
paration for  some  time,  has  been  completed,  and  all 
the  main  offices  of  the  various  mills  connected  with  the 
company  have  been  transferred  to  the  general  office  at 
Holyoke,  Mass.  It  has  been  announced  that  the  com- 
pany is  now  producing  at  an  average  of  60  per  cent  of 

the  normal  output. 

#         *         * 

S.  Elmer  Smith,  president  of  the  Menasha  Paper 
Company,  Menasha,  Wis.,  vice-president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  that  city,  and  ex-president  of  the 
Menasha  Club,  passed  away  at  his  apartments  in  the 
Hotel  Menasha  at  8.30  o'clock  on  Januarj^  4,  death 
following  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Mr.  Smith  had  been 
confined  to  his  room  by  an  attack  of  sciatic  rheumatism 
during  the  past  five  weeks,  but  appeared  well  on  the 
road  to  recovery  when  stricken  by  apojjlexy.  The  de- 
ceased was  born  at  Caldwell,  0.,  February  22,1862, 
and  had  been  a  resident  of  Menasha  the  first  twenty 
years.  He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  two  brothers,  and 
two  sisters.  Short  services  were  conducted  at  the  Men- 
asha Club  and  the  remains  were  taken  to  Caldwell  for 
interment. 


NEW     YORK     MARKETS 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

The  groundwood  pulp  situation  has  changed  during 
the  interval  owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall  in  paper  mak- 
ing districts  and  to  an  early  thaw.  Plentiful  water 
supplies  have  eased  the  demand  for  this  grade  of  pulp 
and  the  price  has  weakened  to  some  extent.  Grinders 
are  hopeful  of  a  good  year  as  conditions  are,  in  general, 
very  favourable  compared  with  the  conditions  siir- 
rounding  the  same  market  at  this  time  last  year,  when, 
it  is  said,  there  were  100,000  tons  of  groundwood  on 
hand  at  all  points.  This  year  there  is  practically  none 
on  hand.  Most  grinders  are  well  sold  out  until  the 
late  spring.  The  prevailing  price  at  present  for  a 
strictly  No.  1  is  about  .4;17  at  the  groundwood  mill. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  sulphite  situation. 
All  grades  have  been  in  poor  demand  and  the  price 
has  had  a  weak  tone.  Kraft  pulp  is  rather  scarce  and 
the  demand  is  quiet  but  prices  are  firm. 

There  is  a  better  demand  for  rags  and  prices  are 
seeking  a  higher  level.  There  are  rather  small  sup- 
plies in  the  warerooms  of  dealers  and  it  is  said  that 
the  market  will  be  firm  and  higher  in  the  near  fut- 
ure. Foreign  grades  are  scarce  and  in  poor  demand. 
Bagging  is  weaker  than  at  any  time  in  the  jjast  year 
Gunny  has  reached  a  level  that  is  within  the  grasp 
of  papermakers  as  the  present  quotation  is  about  1.20 
a  pound. 

The  market  for  old  waste  papers  has  been  dull  and 
featureless.  Prices  in  all  grades  are  very  weak. 
Mixed  papers  are  in  a  demoralized  condition.  The 
present  value  is  about  20  cents  a  hundred  weight  or 
less.  Flat  stock  has  been  in  fair  demand  and  is  about 
the  only  grade  that  has  shown  au.y  strength.  Old 
newspapers  are  very  low  and  are  in  poor  demand. 
Shippers  are  losing  money  on  their  deliveries  of  these 
grades.  Shavings  have  been  in  poor  demand  but  tlie 
price  has  been  upheld  because  they  are  scarce. 

Pulps. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  $20  to  $25.50,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  ,$17.50  to  $20,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2^/^  to  21/2,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  imptd.,  1.90c  to  2.10c,  ex  dock, 
New  York. 


Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  3.35e,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.80c  to  2.90c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.10e  to  2.20e,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.00c  to  2.15c,  ex  dock  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.80c  to  3.00c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft  Pulp,  1.95c  to  2.15c,  ex  dock,  New  York. 

The  demand  for  all  grades  of  paper  has  been  hamper- 
ed by  tJie  slow  revival  of  business  in  general  in  this 
city  and  country.  News  paper  has  been  in  good  de- 
uumd  owing  to  the  increase  in  advertising  of  a  special 
nature.  How  long  this  boon  will  last  is  doubtful. 
Sheets  have  been  in  very  good  demand  and  the  price 
luis  been  firmly  maintained  by  all  mauufacturei's.  The 
last  mill  price  was  given  as  2.20  cents  a  pound  at  the 
mill.  Side  runs  have  shown  a  very  weak  range  in  the 
interval.  The  price  of  all  grades  of  nuinila  and  fibre 
papers  has  weakened  considerably  and  a  number  of 
mills  have  been  reported  to  have  made  offers  to  the 
jobbing  trade  at  practically  buyers'  prices.  The  tis- 
sue market  has  been  dull  for  several  weeks  and  the 
last  week  was  characterized  by  a  falling  off  in  prices 
of  nearly  five  cents  a  ream  in  whites.  Manufacturers 
of  writing  and  bond  papers  reported  that  there  was 
a  little  better  feeling  in  the  trade  and  that  there  was 
a  small  increase  in  he  demand  for  these  grades  at 
their  present  prices,  although  the  jobbing  trade  was 
inclined  to  hold  out  for  cuts  in  the  prices  that  were 
advanced  last  September.  There  is  no  liklihood  of  a 
cut  as  mills  are  aware  that  jobbers'  stocks  are  low 
at  i^reseut.  The  bag  market  has  been  firm  and  demand 
has  increased  to  some  extent.  Boards  have  been  cut 
to  pieces  in  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  markets. 
Newsboard  has  been  quoted  as  low  as  $18  a  ton  at 
Chicago  and  about  .$23  at  New  York.  Gtlier  grades 
are  correspondingly  weak. 

Paper. 

Quotations  unchanged  for  all  grades  of  paper: — 

News,  rolls,  transient  business,  $1.95  to  $2.05  f.o.b 

News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  $2.05,  f.o.b. 

News,  side  runs,  2.25,  f.o.b.  New  York. 

News,  sheets,  2.30,  f.o.b.  New  York. 

News,  sheets,  2.35,  f.o.b.  New  York. 

Book  papers,  car  lots,  M.F.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 

Writing  paper,   superfine,    13SJ4c   to   17c,   del.   east   of 

Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  extra  fine,  lie  del.  east  Miss  R. 
Writing  paper.  No.  1,  fine,  9e,  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper.  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  4V2C  to  8c,  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  5c  to  2-le,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Ledger  paper,  8c  to  30c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Linen  paper,  7e  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Manila  jute,  5i/4c  to  5i/^c,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  2.65c  to  3.25c,  delivered. 
Kraft,  No.  1,  $3.65  to  $4.00  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  No.  2,  $3.35  to  .$3.60  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Boxboards,  news,  $27  per  ton,  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board,  $40  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw,  .$23  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboard.  chip,  $25  per  ton.  delivered. 
Ti;5sue,  fourdrinier,  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  white,  ejdinder,  45c  to  47i/2C  f.o.b.  New  York. 


The  Great  Northei-n  Paper  Company  is  jilauuing  to 
start  sju'ing  on  the  erection  of  a  great  concrete  dam  in 
the  heart  of  the  Maine  timberland  wilderness,  which 
will  create  a  large  storage  lake  and  provide  for  a 
tremendous  power  development. 
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The  War 

A  great  part  of  the  world  has  been  grievously  dis- 
appointed in  the  liope  earlj-  expressed  when  the  war 
hegaii  that  the  conflict  soon  would  end.  The  estimate 
of  three  months,  four  or  six  months  is  passing 
rapidly  from  the  minds  of  all  serious  people  and  we  are 
fortifying  ourselves  for  a  long  period  of  severe  times. 

As  has  been  urged  on  several  occasions  through  the 
colouuis  of  this  Journal  now  is  the  time  when  every 
Canadian  must  grap|)le  strenuously  with  these  condi- 
tions. We  can  gain  by  pro<i\iction  to  an  increa.sed  ex- 
tent and  we  can  gain  by  having  the  heart  to  face  the 
circumstances. 

But  the  prospect  however  distant  it  may  be  is 
still  bright  and  there  is  no  reason  for  anyone  to  lose 
heart.  Not  only  are  the  arms  of  the  Allies  having 
great  success  on  the  Continent,  but  in  the  commercial 
world  the  Emfiire  is  htan<ling  together  and  everything 
looks  towanls  the  maintainence  of  commercial  pro- 
gress which  has  loiijr  been  the  pride  of  lh<'  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

Despite  tlie  [lessiiiiism  of  the  military  authorities 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  among  the  fiiancial  n)en 
to  believe  that  economic  considerations  will  bring  an 
end  to  the  struggle  in  the  course  of  the  prescnf  year. 
The  (ierman  ftovernmenf  s  act  in  confiscating  foo<l 
supplies  in  the  country  has  brought  the  British  (Jf)vern- 
ment  to  declare  that  all  food  supplien  going  into  Ger- 
many are  necessarily  Government  su|>|>lies  and  as  such 
are  contraband  of  war.  The  crop  in  Germany  is  not 
likely  to  be  harvested  to  any  great  extent  in  the  fall 
even  though  the  sowing  is  accomplished  this  spring, 
and  if   the   German   losses  in   men   continue   to   he   as 


great  as  at  present  there  can  be  but  one  outcome  to 
the  conflict,  and  that  a  speedy  one. 

In  Canada  there  have  been  recently  signs  of  restora- 
tion of  old  conditions.  The  steel  industry  has  picked 
up.  and  only  last  week  one  of  the  large  steel  corpora- 
tions in  Canada  restored  full  wages  to  its  employees 
whose  income  had  been  cut  25  per  cent  during  the 
course  of  the  summer.  The  public  in  the  United 
States  is  joining  with  the  financial  authorities  and 
the  press  in  believing  that  prosperity  will  come  to  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  war.  and  that  when 
the  set-back,  which  must  come  from  the  necessity  of 
paying  for  the  terrible  losses  does  arrive,  it  will  be 
sprea<i  over  a  considerable  period  and  not  come  too 
harshly  upon  America.  In  view  of  all  these  circum- 
stances Canada  can  undoubtedly  be  comforted  even 
in  the  midst  of  her  losses.  Times  will  be  hard  but  they 
will    improve. 


The  Invention  of  Mechanical 
Pulp 

In  this  issui-  of  tin-  I'ulp  Ac  I'api-r  Magazine  Ih  pre- 
sented the  view  of  a  writer  who  has  investigated  very 
closely  the  facts  concerning  the  invention  of  mechanic- 
al woodpidp.  Acorfling  to  him  there  is  very  little 
doubt  li'ft  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  given  the 
matter  consiilerable  thought  that  to  a  Canadian  who 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Halifax,  Nova  Seotin.  belongs 
the  honor  for  the  wnrkinK  out  of  this  wondrrful  pro- 
cess which  has  been  the  basis  of  the  great  part  of  the 
modern  jmlp  industry  and  the  progenitor  of  that  mar 
vellous  institution,  the  modern  newspaj)er. 

There  was  a  ronsidernble  time  in  the  history  of  Can- 
ada   when    the    consumption    of   newsprint    amounted 
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to  less  than  tweuty-five  tons  a  day.  Men  are  .still 
with  us  who  can  recollect  the  difficulties  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  publication  of  the  newspapers  before 
modern  processes  revoltionized  affairs.  Without  ground 
wood  we  should  not  know  of  the  'Sunday  Edition'  the 
numerous  pages  of  fashion,  comics,  sports,  society  and 
all  the  other  types  of  literature  which  appear  in  the 
large  newspapers  of  to-day  and  would  be  appearing 
to  an  increased  extent  at  this  moment  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  great  war  abroad  has  shown 
hat  such  things  are  not  wholly  necessary  to  the  life 
of  the  world  when  under  the  shadow  of  an  in- 
ternational calamity. 

These  however  are  but  the  luxurious  part  of  the 
modern  newspaper.  The  press  of  to-day  wields  an 
influence  unequalled  by  almost  any  other  influence.  In 
fact  the  question  has  been  frequently  debated  whetlier 
the  modern  pulpit  or  the  modern  paper  has  the  greater 
power.  All  the  power  of  modern  civilization,  the  mar- 
vellous intercourse  and  interchange  of  ideas  would 
never  be  possible  but  for  the  universality  of  that 
practical  necessity — the  daily  paper. 

Even  into  the  trenches  at  the  thickest  part  of  the 
present  bloody  struggle  in  Europe  the  newspaper  is 
to  be  found,  edited  and  produced  by  men  under  the 
hardest  circumstances.  That  the  newspaper  should 
have  such  power  and  that  it  should  be  so  beloved  and 
so  essential  a  part  of  the  life  of  to-day  is  tribute 
indeed  to  the  importance  of  the  invention  which  has 
given  rise  to  it.  Mechanical  pulp,  the  mainstay  of  the 
presses,  preforms  functions  without  number  in  every- 
day life.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  all  the  forms 
of  paper,  sheathing,  board,  etc.,  which  tend  to  make 
life  liveable,  which  owe  their  being  to  the  simple 
process  of  grinding  up  the  stems  of  trees. 

To  the  man  who  invented  mechanical  pulp  there  is 
therefore  great  honor  due  and  if  it  can  be  proven, 
as  the  writer  in  the  Magazine  to-day  endeavors  to 
prove,  that  the  inventor  was  one  of  our  own  people, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  place  among  the  pages 
of  Canada's  historj%  in  some  suitable  and  unmistak- 
able form,  a  trilnite  to  this  man  whose  genius  has  done 
so  much  for  Canada  and  the  Empire.  It  would  in- 
deed be  not  too  much,  if  the  case  can  be  thoroughly 
proven,  that  the  people  of  Canada  should  erect  a  tablet 
or  a  monument  to  the  honor  of  Charles  Fenerty,  Hali- 
fax. 


Where  Do  We  Stand? 

If  there  is  one  condition  in  Canada  which  has  been 
emphasized  by  the  recent  derangement  of  financial 
and  economic  conditions,  it  is  that  in  the  Dominion  to- 
day there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  statistical  infor- 
mation for  the  use  of  manufacturers  and  financiers. 

One  has  only  to  cast  ej'cs  across  the  water  to  the 
older  continental  countries  to  see  how  intricate  and  re- 


fined the  statistical  bureaus  and  services  can  be  made. 
Were  it  not  for  the  accurate  information  which  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  European  countries  at  the  present 
time,  the  difficulties  of  the  war  woul  be  enhanced  to 
an  extent  which  we  in  America  can  hardly  imagine. 
Financial  journals  by  the  score  have  been  investigating 
and  compiling  for  generations.  Government  bureaus 
liave  been  carefully  collecting  data  concerning  all 
phases  of  national  and  international  life.  When  it 
comes  to  taking  a  census  of  the  country,  Britain's 
errors  are  infinitesimal.  On  the  other  hand  we  in  Can- 
ada know  right  well  that  the  enormous  difficulties 
facing  the  census  colectors  have  not  been  overcome 
by  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people  nor  is  there  ap- 
propriation sufficient  to  carry  out  the  work  success- 
fully. 

The  Department  of  Labor  in  Otawa  is  dong  won- 
derful work  in  the  collection  of  statistics  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wholesale  prices.  Unfortunately  the  same  at- 
tention has  not  been  given  in  all  other  departments 
to  statistics  which  bear  directly  iipon  the  everyday 
life  of  the  Canadian  pubic.  The  cost  of  goods,  as  they 
come  from  the  wholesaler  may  be  a  very  good  indica- 
tion of  some  tendencies,  but  it  by  no  means  covers 
the  ground  which  should  be  covered  by  a  national 
bureau  of  some  kind.  Cost  of  money,  cost  of  land,  and 
cost  of  labor  as  represented  by  interest  on  all  classes  of 
investments,  rents  and  wage  schedules,  have  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  investigated.  In  a  hundred  ways  the 
central  govennnent  as  a  whole  has  not  the  speed  ex- 
hibited by  some  departments  in  collecting  data. 

The  present  time  is  eminently  opportune  for  action 
ujion  tile  suggestion  which  forms  the  central  point  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Department  Commission 
on  the  Official  Statistics  of  Canada  which  reported  to 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  on  November 
30th,  1912,  namely,  that  under  fresh  legislation  or  an 
amendment  to  the  Census  and  Statistics  Acts,  there 
should  be  created  a  Central  Statistical  Office  to  organ- 
ize in  co-operation  with  the  several  departments  con- 
cerned strictly  statistical  work  to  be  undertaken  bj^ 
the  Dominion  Government.  Particularly  the  Commis- 
sion suggests  that  in  the  first  instance  the  office  should 
formulate  a  complete  system  of  Canadian  statistics, 
using  as  a  basis  from  the  standpoint  of  subject-matter 
an  elaborate,  yet  thorough  plan  prefixed  to  their  re- 
2)ort.  "More  minute  examination  of  the  field  will  be 
necessary  than  that  which  the  Commission  have  been 
able  to  give ;  and  there  must  especially  be  borne  in 
mind  the  additional  object  of  determining  the  agencies 
best  qualified  to  cover  the  several  sub-divisions  and 
the  precise  manner  in  which  the  data  of  each  sub- 
division shall  be  collected,  compiled  and  published. 
Though  the  Office  should  itself  constitute  the  main 
statistical  agency  for  the  Dominion,  it  is  essential  that 
statistics  should  in  every  case  ^e  collected  and  an- 
alysed by  those  who  have  a  full  and  expert  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena  they  illustrate." 
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FORMULAE  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PAPER 

MACHINES 

By    EDWARD    J.  TRIMBEY,    M.E. 

(Wi-ittfii  Specially  foi'  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

Theorj-    cannot    take    the    place    of    practice,    but  found   bj-   adding   the   weights   of   the   samples   from 

practice  alone  can   advance   neither   a   man   nor   an  the  various  reels  tested  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the 

industry    as   far   as   they    might    go   if   the    practice  number  tested;  but   when  the  formulae  are  applied 

were  directed  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  theory.  to    a    machine    where    the    weight    per    ream    varies 

One   of   the   theoretical   considerations   which   mav  g^'atly   at   different  times  during  the  day  the  aver- 

help   to   increase   profits    in   some    cases    bv   showink  ^g*"   ^'^''^'^^   per  ream   cannot   be  found  in  this   way 

that  the  actual  production  is  considerably  less  than  ^^^  will  be  seen  from  the  following  example:- 

it  might  be.  is  the  "Ideal  Production"  of  the  paper  Assume    that    a    machine   is    run   for    12    hours   at 

machine.     As   the   name   implies,    the    Ideal    Produc-  200    feet    per    minute    making    a    sheet    weighing    60 

tion  is  the  amount  of  paper  which   would   be  made  pounds    per    ream    of    500    sheets    24"  x  36",     and 

under  ideal   conditions   with   no   breaks   and   no   lost  trimming    120    inches    wide,    and    that   for   the    next 

time    for    repairs    or    washing    or    changing    clothing.  12  hours  it  is  run  at  60  feet  per  minute  but  making 

That  such  conditions  would  be  "ideal"  no  one  who  a  sheet   of  200  pounds  per  ream  on  the  same  basis 

works    around    a    paper    mill    will    deny.     Of    course  and  of  the  same  width  as  before, 
this    never    happens    in     practice,     but    allowing    a 

certain    percent    deduction    from    this    amount    for  Applying    the    above    formulae    for    the    "Ideal 

lost  time  and  for  "broke"  we  can  arrive  at  a  value  Production"  in  tons  per  day  we  have  ^   (120  x  60  x 

for  the  dailv  production  which  it  is  fair  to  assume  200  x  0  00002)    =     14.4  tons    for   one  half  day  under 

should    be    reached    bv    the    machine    at    anv    given  the  first  conditmns,  and  |  ( 120  x  200x60  x  zero  0()()()2) 

speed,   weight  of  sheet,   and   width  of  trim.  '  =14.4    tons    for    the    .second    half    day    under    the 

If  a  deduction   of  5^"^    is  allowed  for  time  lost   in  ^«',f""^»    •'""'*,'^'°"!'    "^    '•"    ^°^"'    production    for    the 

washing   and    changing    clothing   and    making    minor  ^"^  hours  ol  .8.8  tons. 

repairs,  and  109c  of  the  remaining  time  for  "broke"  jf  ^ow  we  take  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two 

we  will  have  what    may    fairly  be  called  the  "Nor-  speeds   as   the   average   speed,    and   the   arithmetical 

mal   Production"  of  the  machine.     In  the  case  of  a  mean   of  the   two   weights   per   ream   as   the   average 

machine    making    specialties,    or    where    the    changes  weight  per  ream  and  substitute  these  values  in  the 

are    frequent    5' f    is    not    enough    to    allow    for    lost  ga^e  formula  as  before,  we  will  have: 
time,  but   where  a  machine  is  running  on  one  grade 

of  paper  this  is  a  fair  allowance.  120  x  130  x  130  x  0 .  00002=  40 .  .56  tons  for  24  hours. 

The  formulae  for  "Ideal  Production"  are:  or  about  40%  more  than  the  true  amount. 

W  X  B  X  S  X  0.00167=  pounds  per  hour (1)  It   does  not  often   happen   that    there    is    such    a 

or        W  X  B  X  Sx  0  00002=  tonsper  day (2)  wide    variation   in    weight   as   in   this   assumed    case 

and  for  "Normal  Pro.luction":  where    the    error    introduced    in    this    way    is    great 

W  X  B  x  S  X  0  00142=  pounds  per  hour     (3)  ^"""K^  to  be  easily  detected,  but   where  the  w.ight 

„.      t,      ^      ,,  ,,-,nni-i    .1                       iA\  P*"""    ^*'^"^    vanes    by    about    25',,     the    error    would 

or        W  X  B  X  b  X  0  00001  /  l  =  tons  perday (4)  ^^j,,  ,„.  considerable  vet  might  not  attract  attention. 

in  which  ,,                11      1                 .1    .        .        I      .1               11 

,,.      ,                             ■  I  .        ,      I                       1      L  It  generiiliv  happens  that   not   only  the  speed  and 

\V=  the    average    width    of    the    tnmme.l    sheet    in  ^^...j^^^t  ba.sis  change  but  that   the  width  of  the  .sheet 

inches  as  it  goes  to  the  winder.  j^   changed    at   the   same   time,    and   the   runs   under 

B-the  average  weight   per  ream  on   the   24"x36"x  given  conditions  are  for  variable  lengths  of  time. 

5(K)    ha.xi.s    a.4    determined    by    weighing    sample.s    at  y^e    formulae    given    above    for    "Ideal"    and    for 

regular  intervals.  "Normal"    production    will    give    correct    results    for 

8=  the    average    sj  eed    in    feet    per    minute    at    the  ^nv  ntimber  of  sets  of  con.litions  if  the  true   average 

calender  end.  vaiu<s   for   "W,"   "  B,"   and    "S"   arc   used,    but    the 

In  the  caae  of  wrapping  papers  where  the  weight  true     averages     for     these     quantities     are     not     the 

per    ream    i.t    the    weight    of    480    sheets    instead    of  arithmetical  means,  as  we  have  seen. 

500  sheets   the   ron.stants   in   above   formulae   should  T„    obtain    the    average    speed    it   is    necessary    to 

ho:    0  0<H74    in     H);     0.0000208    in     (2;;      0.00148  ,akc    into    account    the    relative    lengths    of    time    at 

in    (3);  and  0  (KK)()178  in  (4).  the  different  speeds.     The  average  width  is  depend- 

The    constants    user!    in    obtaining    the    "Normal  cut     upon    the    relative    times    and    speeds    at     the 

Producti«)n"  are  such   as  to  allow  !}'',   lost   time  and  difTiretit    widths;   and    the   av<r;ige    weinht    piT   ream 

10' f    of   "broke"   during  the   remaining  05'r    of   the  depends  upon  the  timi',  sjieed  and  width  for  each  of 

time.  the  different  weights  run. 

It   is  a  simple  matter  to  apply  these  formulae  in  If  we  designate  the  time  in  hours  the  machine  is 

the  ca-se  of  a  machine  running  at  a  fairly   uniform  run    cm    the    different    orders    by    Hi,    II2,    etc.,    the 

dpeed    and     width    of    sheet,     and     where    the    only  speeds    by    S,,    S,    etc.,    the    weights    per    ream    by 

variations  in  the   weight   per  ream  are  the  unavoid-  B,,    Bj,   etc.,   an<i   the   widths   in   inches   by    W..    W,, 

able    variations    due    to   change;*   in    the     consistency  etc.,  the  formulae  for  the  average  s()i'ei|,  weight   per 

of  the  stock  or  t<»  fluctuations    in  the    speed    of    the  ream,    and    width    over    any    perioil    "f    time    when 

engine,   etc.,    as   under   such    conditions   no   appreci-  running    for    various    lengths    of    time,    at    different 

able    error    is    introduced    if    the    value   for    "B"    in  speeds,  weights  and  widths  arc  as  follows:— 
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Average  speed= 


(H,xSO    +    (H.xS.,) 
Hi  +  H. 


(H,  X  Si  X  Wi  )  +  (H.  X  S.  X  Wj) 


(5) 


(Hi  X  Si  X  Wi)   +  (H2  X  S.  X  W,) 
Average  width=  ■  ■  (6) 

(Hi  X  Si)  +  (H.  X  S.,) 

Average     (Hi  x  Si  x  Wi x Bi)  +  (H.  x  S. x  W2 x B-,) 

weight  = • .  (7) 

per  ream 


In  the  example  quoted  above  Hi=H2  and  Wi=W) 
so  for  average  speed,  formuhi  (5)  would  reduce  to 


Si  +  S2 


200 


60 


-=  130  ft.  per  minute 


and    for    average    weight    basis,    formula    (7)    would 

reduce  to 

(SixBi)  +  (S2XB2)    12000  +  12000   92.31 

=  =  pounds 

S1XS2  260  perr'm 

These  values  when  substituted  in  formula   (2)   for 
"Ideal  Production"  in  tons  per  day  gives 

120  X  92.31  X  130  x  0.00002=28.8  tons  per  day. 


THE   INVENTOR  OF  GROUND  WOOD 

A  Reply  to  the  European  Critics. 
By    "NOVA     SCOTIAN" 

(Written   Specially   for   Pulp   and   Paper   Magazine) 


"Who  invented  mechanical  wood  pulp?"  asks  Mr. 
Shemas  Hall,  a  writer  in  the  "World's  Paper  Trade 
Review"  (London),  who  reminds  me  of  the  man  who 
replied  to  a  question  by  asking  another  one.  The 
question   to    be    solved    is   not    a    difficult    one.    as    the 


CHARLES    FENERTY, 
Born    Sackville,    N.S.,    Jan.,    1821,    died    Sackville, 
N.S.,  June,  1892. 

past  history  of  the  paper  and  pulp  industries  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  know  that  the  claim  to  the  invention 
must,  be  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  late  Charles  Fenerty, 
of  Sackville,  near  Bedford  Basin,  outside  Halifax,  N.S. 
The  news  of  Fenerty 's  discovery  is  now  past  history  iu 
Halifax,  but  according  to  Mr.  Hall,  it  is  new  history  in 


the  United  Kingdom,  while  Germany — and  it  is  ues- 
tionable  if  the  United  States  is  not  in  the  same  cate- 
gory— France,  Belgium,  and  Austro-Hungary,  have 
always  looked  upon  Friedrich  Gottlob  Keller,  of  Haini- 
chen.  Saxony  (Germany),  as  the  original  discoverer. 
Mr.  Hall,  however,  in  his  recent  contribution  to  the 
London  journal  has  not  advanced  the  theory  that  Kel- 
ler discovered  ground  wood  before  Fenerty,  neither  has 
lie  definitely  stated  that  Fenerty  made  the  discovery 
before  Keller.     He  simply  says : — 

"I  am  convinced  that,  weighing  all  the 
I'acts  together — because  Fenerty  actually  produced 
paper  from  wood  pulp — the  two  men  produced  pulp 
about  the  same  time,  and  the  only  setback  they  receiv- 
ed from  bringing  their  names  quicker  and  more  pro- 
luiiieiitly  before  the  manufacturing  world  was  dis- 
coui'ageinent  in  Fenerty's  case  and  the  want  of  money 
ill   Keller's."' 

In  the  foregoing  sentence  Mr.  Hall  answers  the 
(|uestion:  "Who  invented  mechanical  wood  pulp?" 

Now,  in  case  there  might  be  any  doubt  about  Fen- 
erty's claim  to  the  discovery,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
Mr.  Hall's  contribution  and  some  of  the  text  books  on 
paper  and  pulp,  as  well  as  books  produced  generally  by 
various  authors.  When  these  numerous  volumes  are 
perused,  it  will  be  found  that  no  argument  whatever 
can  be  adduced,  or,  no  tangible  proof  given,  that  Kel- 
ler discovered  ground  wood  before  Fenerty.  Mr.  Hall 
quotes  from  R.  W.  SindalUs  work,  "An  Elementary 
Manual  of  Paper  Technology,"  which  says  that  in  1840 
Keller  introduced  the  manufacture  of  mechincal  wood 
pulp.  Keller,  who  was  born  in  1816  (and  died  in  1895) 
would  be  24  years  of  age  in  1840,  and  while  other  wri- 
ters place  the  date  between  1840  and  1846,  the  Germans 
themselves  fix  the  date  at  1843  and  1844.  Whom  are 
we  to  believe?  Where  did  the  date  1840  originate? 
There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  pulp  or  paper  history,  and 
we  must  assume  that  the  date  is  either  1843  or  1844 
that  the  discovery  was  first  made,  which  agrees  with 
German  views  and  German  writings.  Mr.  Hall  then 
goes  on  to  say :  "  '  Forestry  and  Forest  Products  ' 
(1885),  edited  by  Alessrs.  Rattray  and  Mill,  in- 
forms me  that  Larange  Bull,  of  Martinique, 
from  1840  to  1846,  made  paper  pulp  from  the  leaves  of 
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the  banana  tree,  but  the  limited  supply  prevented  its 
continued  use.  Keller,  a  German,  invented  and  took 
out  letters  patent  in  Germany  for  a  wood  pulp  grind- 
ing machine.  Want  of  capital  prevented  him  keeping 
to  himself  or  licensing  his  discovery,  and  he  sold  the 
patent  to  Voelter.  Voelter  improved  certain  features 
of  tlie  process,  and  in  1847  he  developed  the  manu- 
facture and  used  large  quantities  of  wood  for  pro- 
ducing paper  suitable  for  newspapers.  This  system, 
with  slight  modifications,  is  still  in  use  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America.  .  .  .  Souche,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  French  paper  mill,  adopted  the  Keller- 
Voelter  wood  grinding  process  in  1849.'  Again,  in  the 
•  World  s  Paper  Trade  Review'  of  April  3,  1896,  there 
appears  the  statement  that  Keller  played  a  'most 
important  initial  part  in  the  wood  pulp  industry.'  " 

These  extracts  do  not  help  the  case  in  favor  of  Kel- 
ler, because  they  are  not  authoritative.  Except  for 
"Forestry  and  Forest  Products."'  which  mentions  the 
period  1840  to  1846.  it  will  be  noticed  that  no  definite 
date  is  given  to  Keller's  invention.  This  brings  me 
back  to  the  conclusion  that  the  date  was  somewhere  be- 
tween 1843  and  1846. 

However,  in  order  to  complete  the  research  work, 
and  once  and  for  ever  settle  the  dispute  about  Keller 
being  the  first  with  the  discovery.  I  will  quote  from 
other  voluims  that  Mr.  Hall  has  ignored.  I  find  that 
in  f'arl  Hoffmann  s  work.  "A  Practical  Treatise  on 
tbf  Manufacture  of  Paper  in  All  its  Branches,"  that 
author — who  was  a  superintendent  in  German  mills, 
and  associated  with  mills  in  the  States,  where  his  work 
wa.s  publi.shed — says  that  "F.  G.  Keller  in  Saxony  or- 
iginated the  idea  of  grimiing  wood  by  pressing  blocks 
of  it  against  a  cylinder  of  sandstone  revolving  in  a 
vertical  fiosition.  but  Henry  Voelter.  of  Heidenheim, 
Wurtemburg.  took  it  up  and  succeded.  after  20  years, 
altering  and  extensive  experimenting,  in  brining  the 
[)roces8  to  its  present  perfection.  To  him  belongs  the 
credit  of  giving  us  a  new  material,  which,  if  it  does  not 
meet  the  quality  of  pafters.  has  through  its  cheapness 
been  profitable  to  the  manufacturer.  .  .  ."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Keller-Voelter  grinding  process  was 
in  working  order  in  1847.  and  nine  years  later,  when 
the  time  value  of  wood  was  fotind  as  a  pulp-producing 
source,  pafiermakers  in  Germany.  France,  and  Belgium 
had  adtlition.t  made  to  their  mills  in  order  to  specially 
prepare  the  wooil  pulp.  But  Hoffmann's  date,  if  we 
.  take  Mr.  Sindail's  alone  with  (IMOi  would  bring  us 
up  to  iMfiO.  before  whieh  period  Brooman.  Martin  & 
^Iarlin.  an<l  KiriKMland  of  America  had  grinding  in- 
•  iitionH  in  the  field  of  industry.  Consequently  we  get 
little  helfi  from  Hoffmann's  work,  which  contradicts 
other  writers.  Another  writer.  Mr.  A.  I).  Spicer,  a 
well-known  |>a[terman  in  F^iondon.  in  his  book  on  "The 
J'ap''r  Trade."  mention<<  that  "A  raw  mat4'rial  whieh 
hail  aiwavM  ai>|>eared  to  pf>««Hes<«  great  possibilities,  was 
wo<mI.  As  early  as  1H(K)  when  Koops  publislied  his 
book  on  paper,  the  use  of  wood  pulp  was  discussed:  but 
at  that  fieriod  it  could  not  be  made  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully against  rajfs.  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  any- 
thing of  more  than  ephemeral  value.  We  hear  that 
if  was  introduced  into  this  country  about  1H71,  but 
this  could  only  have  been  the  wood  pulji  discovered  by 
a  watchmaker,  Keller."  Now.  this  is  a  most  remark- 
able statement,  but  as  nothing  <lefinite  is  contained  in 
it.  or  no  (late  assigned  to  Keller's  diseovery,  I  dismiss 
It  in  favor  of  Keni-rty's  ense  Canadians  and  Nova  >iro- 
tians  will  observe  that  in  all  these  extracts — and,  in- 
deed, in  all  the  Knropean  text  books  and  volumes.  I 
can  lay  hands  on — there  is  not  one  mentioDS  the  name 


of  Charles  Fenerty.  Yet.  the  discovery  of  ground  wood 
is  placed  to  the  credit  of  Keller — which,  incidentally, 
is  contradicted  by  Mr.  Spicer 's  statement  when  he  says 
"  ...  the  use  of  wood  pulp  was  discussed :  but  at 
that  period  (1800)  it  could  not  be  made  to  compete 
successfully  against  rags.  .  .'" — and  inonuineuts  and 
honors  showered  upon  his  memory  by  Englishmen  and 
Germans,  etc..  and  at  the  eleventh  hour  the  question  is 
now  asked  in  the  "World's  Paper  Trade  Review" — 
"Who  invented  mechanical  wood  pulp?  Even  Mr. 
Hall  does  not  fix  a  date  on  the  discovery,  but  he  goes 
Very  near  it. 

Well,  so  much  for  the  European  text  books,  and 
books  written  on  the  paper  and  pulp  industries.  They 
do  not  prove  very  much  to  my  satisfaction.  In  Nova 
Scotia  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Charles  Fenerty 
made  the  discovery,  and  while  Keller  was  thinking  out 
his  problems.  Fenerty  actually  produced  paper  from 
pulp  derived  from  spruce.  There  is  evidence  to-day 
that  he  did  so.  and.  in  addition.  George  Jlullane.  in 
his  "Footprints  around  and  about  Bedford  Basin." 
says  that  the  first  known  experiment  of  transforming 
trees  into  paper  was  the  work  of  a  man  who  "lived, 
moved,  and  had  his  being"  not  many  miles  from  the 
old  Dutch  church.  That  man  was  Fenerty.  For  the 
information  of  the  European  critics,  perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  to  state  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  Fenerty 's 
life,  coupled  with  those  adduced  by  Mr.  Hall.  Fenerty 
was  bom  in  Spriimfiidd.  in  Upper  Sackville.  Halifax. 
County.  Nova  Scotia  in  1821  and  died  in  Middle  Sa<'k- 
ville  on  .Tune  13th.  1892.  at  the  age  of  71  years.  He  was  , 
somewhat  interested  in  farming  and  lumbering,  but  be- 
ing of  a  literary  nature  his  love  lay  in  books.  His 
parents  havintr  a  good  deal  of  business  in  the  lumber- 
ing industry.  Fenertv  at  an  early  age  soon  became  ac- 
•luainted  with  the  ilifferent  qualities  of  timber  in  the 
forest.  Now  Keller  had  not  the  same  opportunity  as 
Fenerty  had  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  when  the  two 
are  compared  for  knowledge  in  forestry.  Fenerty 
staiwls  out  i>re-eminently  as  the  superior.  What  is  more 
to  his  credit.  Fenerty  was  the  better  educated — I  men- 
tion this  fact  because  of  his  studious  nature,  and  his 
power  of  observation,  iiualities  which  played  a  prom- 
inent part  in  his  efforts  to  produce  paper  from  spruce 
anil  Tioplar.  Havintr  a  close  connection  with  the  for- 
ests Fenertv  also  had  the  opportiuiitv  of  studying  from 
bis  boyhood  davs  the  in»inifacture  of  paper.  Lying  be- 
tween his  birth-plnec.  S|irin<.'field.  ;nid  Halifax  was  a 
paper  mill  ilriven  by  a  stream  that  empties  itself  into 
Bedford  Basin,  at  which  raes  were  used  as  the  raw 
material.  Fenertv  was  constantly  seen  about  this  mill 
as  he  was  studying  and  ol)servinir  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion, in  addition  to  a.scertaining  if  it  were  possibli-  to 
introiluee  tlie  properti<>s  of  spruce  onil  poplar  fibres  as 
materials  for  paper-makinir.  At  this  period  he  was 
only  IM  years  of  age. 

His  experiments,  as  we  now  know,  resulted  in  suc- 
eess  and  there  is  i-vidence  of  if  in  i-xistence  to-day.  one 
being  a  letter  adilres«ed  fo  Messrs  English  and  Black 
adar  (now  Blii'kadar  Bros,  i  of  Halifax,  and  quoted  by 
Mr  Hall    which  says: 

"Gentlenu'D.  -      Enclosed        is        a        s?n,nl|        pieee        of 

paper.  the  result  of  an  experinienf  T  have 
made.  in  order  to  asrertain  if  that  useful 
arfiele  miirht  not  be  manufactured  from  wood. 
The  remilt  Ii;i«  proved  that  opinion  to  be  correct,  for  - 
by  the  sample  which  T  have  sent  you.  ifentlrmen — you 
will  perceive  the  feasibility  of  it.  The  enclosed,  which 
is  as  firm  in  its  texture  as  white,  and  to  all  appearance 
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as  durable  as  the  common  wrapping  paper  made  from 
hemp,  cotton,  or  the  ordinary  materials  of  manufac- 
ture, is  actually  composed  of  spruce  wood,  reduced  to 
a  pulp,  and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  paper 
is  in  course  of  being  made,  only  with  this  exception, 
viz.:  my  insufficient  means  of  giving  it  the  required 
pressure.  I  entertain  an  opinion  that  our  common 
forest  trees,  either  hard  or  soft  wood,  but  more  especi- 
ally the  fir,  spruce  or  poplar,  on  account  of  the  fibrous 
quality  of  their  wood,  might  easily  be  reduced  by  a 
chafing  machine,  and  manufactured  into  paper  of  the 
finest  kind.  This  opinion,  sirs,  I  think  the  experiment 
will  justify,  and  leaving  it  to  be  prosecuted  further  by 
"le  scientific  or  the  curious,  I  remain,  gentlemen,  your 
obedient  servant,  Charles  Fenerty. " 

The  foregoing  letter  is  dated  1844.  It  is  an  example 
of  what  Fenerty  had  achieved  and  exhibits  his  scholar- 
ly pen  and  his  knowledge  of  paper-making.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  sample  of  paper  Fenerty  produced,  be- 
cause he  was  experimenting  from  1839  onwards.  In 
1840  and  1841  he  actually  produced  paper  from  spruce 
pulp,  and  there  is  evidence  to  prove  so  to-day  in  Hali- 
fax. His  knowledge  was  of  a  scientific  character,  and 
there  is  no  proof  in  either  Germany  or  England  to  show 
that  Keller  in  1840  and  1841  actually  presented  for 
public  inspection  a  sheet  of  paper  produced  from 
ground  wood.  Therefore,  the  credit  of  the  discovery 
lies  with  Fenerty.  and  not  with  Keller.  To  go  fur- 
ther, the  Halifax  "Acadian  Recorder"  in  1844  said, 
when  Fenerty  announced  the  results  of  his  experiments 
to  them,  that  the  credit  of  the  invention  was  due  to 
Fenerty.  But  the  "Acadian  Recorder"  was  not  aware 
that  Fenerty  had  sent  in  his  sample  of  paper  three  or 
four  years  after  the  discovery. 

Being  an  out-and-out  student,  it  is  not  definitely 
known  whether  Fenerty  made  paper  from  ground  wood 
as  a  mere  pastime,  or  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  a 
new  industrial  career.  In  any  case,  Halifax  has  lost 
by  not  taking  up  the  discovery  one  of  the  finest  oppor- 
tunities of  promoting  a  first-class  industry  ever  any 
town  in  Nova  Scotia  or  Canada  had  experienced.  If 
it  had  been  taken  up,  Halifax  to-day  would  have  been 
the  centi'e  for  ground  wood  production  and  ground 
wood  machinery.  The  "Halifax  Herald"  at  the  time 
said:  "Surely  patriotism  alone  ought  to  move  some  in- 
fluential persons  to  exert  themselves  in  rescuing  the 
claims  of  a  young  Nova  Scotian  to  such  merit  from 
oblivion."  No!  Halifax  was  too  enraptured  in  pro- 
ducing dollars  from  hnnber  and  from  the  tilling  of  the 
land.  And  so  Fenerty  perished ;  but  his  memory  is 
still  cherished  as  the  first  inventor  of  ground  wood. 
He  takes  precedence  before  anybody  else  in  the  mat- 
ter. Indeed,  the  evidence  in  Keller's  case  is  so  contra- 
dictory that  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  he  made  paper  from 
pulp  at  all.  The  Germans,  howeevr,  says  that  the 
ground  wood  was  discovered  in  1843 — and  they  ought 
to  know  better  than  anyone.  This  leaves  Keller  at  the 
least  three  years  behind  Fenerty. 

Mr.  Hall  pays  a  tribute  to  Fenerty.  He  says  Fenerty 
was  "a  genius."  That  tribute  ably  shows  up  the  char- 
acter of  the  man.  He  was  an  inventor  of  the  first  wa- 
ter, a  poet,  and  a  writer  for  the  newspapers,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  a  fair  knowledge  of  farming,  lumbering, 
and  paper-making.  It  is  true  that  he  took  a  trip  to 
Australia  and  had  a  fair  measure  of  success  in  the  gold 
fields,  and  afterwards  joined  an  ex]iedition.  He  wrote : 
"Then   'tis  sinful  to  sigh  for  the  joys  that  are  gone: 

They  were  earthborn,  untrue,  evanescent; 


And  teach  us  this  lesson,  ere  yet  it  is  flown: 

For  the  future  prepare  by  the  present." 
These  lines  were  penned   at   Sackville   amidst  his  pa- 
per-making studies.     They  depict  the  "genius" — the 
developed  mind  and  the  scholarly  pen. 

Some  years  ago  a  movement  was  started  to  erect 
a  tablet  or  something  of  the  kind  in  Halifax  to  Fen- 
erty's  memory,  but  the  scheme  fell  through.  Germany 
has  erected  a  monument  to  Keller's  memory.  Is  it  not 
possible  for  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  to  set  up  a  small 
tablet  somewhere  to  record  that  Fenerty  was  the  or- 
iginal discoverer  of  ground  wood,  and  pay  a  tribute 
to  his  abilities.  It  is  time  the  Avorld  heard  about  him, 
and  not  let  all  the  credit  of  the  discovery  go  to  Saxony. 
Because  Halifax  did  not  appreciate  its  inventor  in  1839 
to  1844,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  appre- 
ciate and  perpetuate  his  memory  now.  His  poems  and 
writings  are  still  with  us.  If  his  discovery  is  ques- 
tioned in  the  20th  century  by  "critics"  who  have  nev- 
er heard  of  the  name  of  Fenerty,  who  is  there  to  be 
left — and  what  tangible  evidence  will  they  have  to 
adduce — to  defend  him  and  his  discovery  in  the  next 
half  century? 


JUST  ONE  CONDITION. 

(Toronto  World,  December  18th,  1914.) 

Here's  another  little  story  of  the  "scrap  of  paper" 
variety.    And  it  contains  a  profound  principle. 

Not  many  days  ago  the  presses  of  a  large  printing 
firm  in  Toronto  were  ready  to  start  running  on  a  big 
order  of  booklets.  It  was  a  good  hopeful  job  indicat- 
ing that  the  firm  whose  name  was  on  the  front  page — 
for  the  story's  sake,  we'll  call  it  Hobbs  and  Johnson — 
expected  to  adhere  to  the  motto  "Business  as  Usual." 
An  increase  on  the  last  order;  same  cheerful  announce- 
ment of  what  was  doing — and  what  was  just  as  im- 
portant— the  very  best  kind  of  paper  to  be  used  in 
the  printing. 

"Nothing  cheap  about  that  firm.  Hill"  said  the  press- 
man to  the  foreman. 

"Stock's  real  nifty,  Tom.  Hope  you  got  a  good 
make-ready  on  the  press?" 

"Oh  sure.  She"s  all  right.  Let  her  go — "  Tele- 
l)hone  buzzed  in  the  booth.     Foreman  went. 

"Hello — this  is  Hobbs  and  Johnson." 

"Yes  sir,  about  that  booklet  run?  It's  on  the  press 
now." 

"What  kind  of  paper  are  you  using?" 

"Why,  very  best  of — "  mentioning  a  name  familiar 
to  users  of  high  grade  paper. 

"Hum-Hum!  I  see.  Well  I  guess  that's  all  right. 
But  I  don't  care  what  fancy  name  you  give  the  stuff. 
All  I  wanted  to  make  sure  about  was — "  (Here  the 
speaker  bifl'ed  his  speech  right  into  the  mouthpiece.) 
"Was  that  paper  made-in-Canada?  If  not,  take  it  off 
the  press.  If  so,  go  ahead.  If  you  haven't  made-in- 
Canada  paper,  phone  me  and  I  '11  give  you  the  address 
of  a  Canadian  firm  that  makes  the  kind  of  paper  I 
want.  I  want  that  job  to  be  made-in-Canada  clean 
througli." 

And  sure  enough  the  job  luui  to  be  taken  off  the 
press ! 


The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  inquiry  from  an 
agency  in  Italy  wishing  to  represent  firms  manufactur- 
ing dry  mechanical  pulp  and  dry  extra  strong  sulphite 
pulp. 
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J.    GUSTAV  V.  LANG  in  "Paper." 


The  production  of  chemical  woodpulp  is  based  on 
the  princii)le  of  dissolving  the  binding  material,  lignin, 
etc..  which  holds  the  cellulose  fibers  together  in  the 
wood,  by  boiling  the  wood  at  suitable  i)ressure  and 
temperature  in  alkaline  or  acid  solutions  of  different 
composition,  according  to  the  process  employed,  the 
threp  principle  nrocesses  employed  being  the  soda,  the 
sulphate    Pnd   the  siilphite. 

As  a  rule  the  wood  is  ehonr>e'l  un  pffo'*  th<»  harh  Vias 
been  removed,  often  it  is  .still  fii'-the'*  disintegrated  in 
a  erushine  or  prinding  apparatus.  Then  the  knottv 
parts  are  removed  and  the  remainder  is  placed  in 
larpe  boilers  termed  dieesters.  The  solution  is  let 
in.  the  dieesters  are  hermeticaUv  sealed,  and  steam  is 
forced  in  under  pressure.  Tn  this  wav  the  wood  is 
boiled  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  before  all 
the  cellulose  becomes  liberated. 

But  while  the  boilin<r  process  woes  on.  the  solution 
becomes  more  and  more  diluted  bv  the  moisture  con- 
tained in  t'le  wood  and  bv  the  steani.  A+  the  same  time 
its  cnncontrption  is  reduced  bv  the  diemical  action 
on  the  biiidincr  nT'tcials  th.-  licrjiin.  and  even  the  cel- 
lulose itself.  To  insure  sufficient  conf-entration  at  the 
end  of  the  boilinf  process,  it  i«  thc^'fore  necessarv  to 
use  a  solution  whidi  j»t  the  start  is  of  a  r^lptively  h'eh 
concentration  fp»*  higher  thsn  's  reallv  necessary  for 
»   nreiiiPt  f'pd  sptisfr>cte»'v  dissoUnnff  action. 

PiirfVio- T""-"  -f  <e  often  difficult  to  avoid  c-tti"'- 
hard  and  soft  woods  mixed  together,  or  wet  and  dry 
wood.  The  solution  must  then  be  eivm  a  sufficient 
concf-ntration  for  the  more  hardboiled  wood,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  relatively  quicklv-liberated  cellulose 
fibers  of  the  more  ea.silv  die<'sted  wood  will  be  snb- 
jpcted  to  the  action  of  the  solution  for  a  cojisiderable 
period  of  time  while  the  other  wood  is  beine  dirrested. 
Recalls*'  of  the  hipli  concentration  of  the  aH^aline  or 
acid  solution,  as  wi-ll  as  of  thi-  relativelv  lontrer  time 
dnrintr  which  the  liberated  cellulose  fibers  an-  sidiieet- 
ed  to  the  alkali  or  acid,  a  not  in<'onsiderab1e  portion 
of  the  cdlnlose  becomes  dissolved  and  a  still  lareer 
amoiin'  beconu-s  affi-etid  so  as  to  loso  th<'  touf»hn<'ss 
•itid  strenirth  inherent  to  the  hi'althy  and  unaltrri-il 
cellnlom-  fibiT.  This  cht-mieal  action  on  thi-  ctdlulose 
entails  not  only  a  loss  in  ci-llnloxn  output  ami  in  (|"alitv 
of  the  i»rofluct  but  also  a  ci-rtain  waste  of  chemicals, 
ronsiib-rations  like  thi-  foreBoiin?  led  A.  Aluntzine. 
lonir  the  hi-ad  of  Munksio  I'app<'r«brnk.  the  oriirinafor 
of  kraft  papi-r  and  i>u1p.  now  thf  recoenized  pappr 
and  pulp  ex|)<Tt  to  dcvi-lop  his  nnw  nwthoil  of  boiline 
woodpidp — th<-  Muntzinir  nn-thod.  Thf  urincjnli'  of 
Ik-  ^Tunfzing  nudhod  is  fh<"  constant  cir^nlation  of 
'he  "lolution.  whereby  all  the  liborntcd  ccIIuIomc  fibers 
art'  carried  aloni?  and  di-posili-d  in  suitable  fiber  sep- 
arators.  which  '-ither  nr<"  of  the  filter  prens  type,  and 
th<'n  alternately  connected  in  thf  circti'ntion  system 
and  al'i-matfly  <'nijitied  of  deposited  ei-Uulose.  or  are 
rrinstrucfcd  for  continuotis  operation  and  automatic 
■ontinnonn   emptying. 

In  the  Munfzine  process  if  is  not  necp^sary  to  rhop 
UP  the  wood,  and  it  has  ber-n  found  that  even  the  knots 

irive    no    trouble,    but    are    coMlIilefr'ly    disinterrrated.    so 

that  a  knot  separator  wliieh  hail  ori^innllv  been  iiro. 
vided  was  shown  in  practical  workinfr  to  be  unneces- 
sary. 


The  Muntzing  Digester. 

The  Muntzing  digester  consists  of  a  horizontal  cylin- 
der with  nearly  flat,  somewhat  bulged  ends.  This  di- 
gester is  kept  rotating  around  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
so  as  to  keep  the  stocks  or  wood  i)ieees  riibbing  against 
each  other.  To  insure  the  turning  of  the  stocks  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  provided  with  pro- 
jections which  prevent  the  wood  from  simply  sliding 
against  the  inner  surface  of  the  digester.  Near  each 
end  of  the  digester  a  perforated  retaining  plate  is  ar- 
ranged, the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  clogging 
of  the  circulation  openings  and  of  the  steam  inlet  of 
the  solution  stand  glass,  of  the  manometer,  etc.  The 
circulation  and  the  steam  must  naturally  pass  through 
the  axles  of  the  digester. 

The  Circulation. 

The  circulation  is  maintained  by  a  .suitable  pump 
which  may  be  either  of  the  plunger  type  or  the  centri- 
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OPERATION  OF  THE  MUNTZING  DIGESTER. 
The  cylindrical  digester  A  rotate.-i  on  rollers  or  taps.  B  i.i  a 
manhole  fi'r  rharginK  the  digester  with  raw  material.  At  the 
ends  of  the  digester,  perforated  plates  are  provided  tn  keep  the 
raw  material  away  from  the  intake  and  nutt.ake  of  the  circu- 
lation system.  After  the  digester  has  been  filled  with  raw 
material,  the  solution  Is  let  in  until  It  reaches  about  the  cen- 
ter; ste.am  is  now  turned  on  and  the  digester  is  slowly  started 
to  rotate.  When  the  pressure  has  reached  the  proper  point 
fibers  begin  to  be  Ilt>erated  on  the  surfaces  of  the  stocks  or 
pieces  of  wood,  and  as  the  wood  pieces  ilurlng  the  rotation 
are  rubbing  against  each  other  the  fibers  are  loosened  by  the 
friction  so  that  they  float  around  freely  in  the  solution  Then 
the  circulation  luimp  E  Is  started,  whereby  the  solution  Is 
forced  to  pass  out  through  the  hollow  tap  f"  at  one  end  of  di- 
gester, to  the  filter  i>ress  I>.  where  the  liberated  cellulose 
fibers  are  separated  fr<im  the  solution,  which  latter  continues 
through  the  circulation  system.  I.e..  the  pipes  and  the  pump  E 
Imck  to  the  digester,  through  the  tap  at  the  opposite  end.  As 
stK.n  as  the  filter  press  Is  filled,  which  can  l>e  determined  from 
Indications  on  pressure  gauges  or  cIrcul.Tllon  indicators,  the 
clrc\ilatlon  Is  diverted  Into  ..nother  fiber  separator  and  the 
filled  one  is  emiilied.  Fresh  liipild  must  be  added  from  time  to 
lime  and  is  intn>duced  thmugh  the  pipe  F  by  means  of  a  suit- 
able pressure  pump  or  Injector,  and  the  concentration  can  thus 
be  regulated  exactly  at  will  and  be  kept  constant  at  Just  the 
desired  strength  More  or  less  hBrd-bo||e<?  cellulose  can  be 
had  by  regulating  the  preosure.  the  cnncentratlon  of  the  solu- 
tion, and  the  Bpe<»d  of  rotation  of  dlirester. 

fugal  type  and  of  sufficient  size  to  maintain  a  flow  of 
L'(H)  gallons  a  minute.  Flow  indicHtors  are  provided  to 
permit  of  a  constant  idieek  on  the  eirculation. 
The  Fiber  Separator. 
F'roin  the  digest. r  tlie  iirenl.itii.n  continues  into  and 
through  the  fiber  separator.  With  an  apjiaratus  of 
the  filter  press  type,  the  separator  consists  of  a  cylin- 
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drical  mantle  closed  pennaueutly  at  one  end  and  hav- 
ing a  removable  cover  at  the  other  end.  This  cover 
is  hollow.  Mounted  on  it  and  projecting  from  it  in 
the  direction  of  the  cylinder  axis,  a  nunaber  of  large 
flat  pockets  are  arranged  vertically  the  sides  of  which 
are  finely  perforated.  These  pockets  stand  side  by 
side  about  six  inches  apart,  their  insides  being  con- 
nected to  the  hollow  of  the  end  cover.  The  stream  of 
solution  coming  from  the  digester  enters  the  fiber  sep- 
arator through  the  cylindrical  mantle  near  the  perman- 
ently closed  end.  It  is  thus  forced  to  pass  through  the 
perforated  sides  of  the  pockets  and  so  cause  the  fibers 
to  be  deposited  between  the  pockets  while  the  solution 
circulates  through  the  hollow  end  cover  out  into  the 
pipe  sj'stem  leading  to  the  circulation  pump,  which 
forces  it  back  into  the  digester  to  again  act  on  the  wood 
and  to  carry  away  a  further  quantity  of  fibres  that 
have  been  set  free  by  the  digesting  process. 

As  soon  as  one  filter  press  is  filled  with  cellulose 
fibers,  the  circulation  is  diverted  into  another  filter 
press.  The  small  amount  of  solution  which  remains 
in  the  disconnected  filter  press  is  then  forced  out  by 
simply  opening  a  connection  between  it  and  a  special 
tank.  As  this  is  open  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  in- 
ternal pressure  in  the  filter  press  about  equals  that  in 
the  digester,  the  solution  is  forced  into  the  tank  by 
this  i:)ressure. 

The  eudplate  with  the  pockets  mounted  thereon  is 
then  removed  from  the  cylindrical  mantle.  The  pulp 
collected  between  the  pockets  will  then  fall  out,  as- 
sisted, when  necessary,  by  a  stream  of  water.  The 
removable  part  is  put  in  place  again  and  clamped  tight. 
The  filter  press  is  ready  again  to  take  the  place  of  the 
other  press  while  it  is  being  emptied. 

The  continuous  fiber  separator  consists  of  a  conical 
mantle,  the  small  end  of  which  has  a  conical  bore  about 
a  third  of  the  total  length,  the  remainder  being  cast 
hollow  with  an  inner  diameter  larger  than  the  maxi- 
mum diameter  of  the  conical  bore,  had  it  been  extended 
the  whole  length  of  the  mantle.  8uch  a  continuation  of 
the  conical  bore  is  provided  in  the  form  of  a  perforated 
cone  which  is  motmted  inside  the  mantle.  Enveloping 
the  perforated  cone  is  an  annular  space  connected  to 
the  circulation  system.  The  inside  of  the  cone  is 
equipped  with  a  screw,  also  conical,  and  to  the  large 
end  of  this  screw  is  led  the  circulation  stream  of  liquor. 
The  solution  passes  through  the  perforations  to  the  an- 
nular space  and  from  there  it  goes  through  the  circu- 
lation pump  back  to  the  digester.  The  cellulose  fibers 
are  deposited  in  the  perforated  cone  and  are  moved 
forward  by  the  rotation  of  the  screw,  being  gradually 
compressed  and  squeezed  dry  thereby.  In  the  nonper- 
forated  pai't  of  the  conical  bore  the  compressed  fillers 
act  as  a  slowly  moving  plug  to  eoiinterbalance  the 
pressure  inside  the  fiber  separator,  which  plug  is  con- 
stantly being  renewed.  Provision  is  naturally  made 
close  to  the  outlet  until  a  sufficient  amount  of  packed 
pulp  has  been  collected  in  the  small  end  of  the  cone 
to  take  care  of  the  pressure. 

Continuous   Operation. 

It  is  evident  that  with  three  or,  still  better,  with 
four  digesters  and  three  filter  presses  or  two  of  the 
continuous  fibre  separators  at  one's  command,  it  is  feas- 
ible to  maintain  a  continuous  production  even  with  al- 
lowance for  repairs  both  of  digesters  and  fibre  separa- 
tors. The  circulating  pump  equipment  should  prefer- 
ably be  supplied  in  duplicate. 

Maintenance  of  Solution  Level  and  Concentration. 

To  keep  the  digesters  properly  filled  with  solution 
and  to  replenish  loss  of  liquor  at  the  fibre  separators, 


particidarly  when  the  filter  press  type  is  employed,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  force  pump  or  some  other  means 
of  forcing  liquor  into  the  circulation  system  against 
the  high  pressure  existing  in  the  system.  It  is  advis- 
able to  have  this  apparatus  in  duplicate.  According  to 
the  state  of  concentration  of  the  circulating  liquor  the 
loss  in  quantity  can  be  replenished  either  from  the 
waste  liquor  tank,  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  filter  press  type  of  fibre  separator,  or 
from  the  tank  for  fresh  liquor. 

Transfer  to  Other  Digester. 

Ts  soon  as  the  wood  supply  in  the  working  digester 
becomes  low  and  the  filter  press  does  not  fill  up  in  rea- 
sonable time,  the  digester  is  stopped  and  the  circula- 
tion is  discontinued.  The  digester  is  then  connected  at 
its  lowest  part  to  another  digester  already  charged 
with  wood.  The  pressure  drives  the  boiling  waste  li- 
quor over  to  the  digester  about  to  be  started.  Any  li- 
quor over  and  above  what  can  be  advantageously  ap- 
plied in  this  digester  is  driven  over  to  the  waste  solu- 
tion tank.  There  is  naturally  a  limit  to  the  continu- 
ous maintenance  of  concentration  of  waste  liquor,  as 
regards  active  chemicals,  owing  to  the  saturation  of 
the  liquid  by  organic  matter.  By  using  part  of  the 
waste  liquor  a  considerable  saving  in  heat  is  effected. 
After  the  digester  has  been  emptied  of  liquor  it  is  filled 
up  with  wood  so  as  to  be  again  ready  for  operation. 

No  Waste  of  Chemicals. 

It  can  easily  been  that  by  this  pi'ocess  no  chemicals 
need  be  wasted.  The  principal  saving  is  effected  by 
the  condition  that  no  chemicals  are  needlessly  expend- 
ed in  decomposing  the  cellulose  itself.  By  maintaining 
the  concentration  of  the  waste  liquor,  as  regards  active 
chemicals,  and  thus  using  this  liquor  over  and  over 
again  so  long  as  organic  matter  can  be  held  in  solution, 
it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  waste  liquor  which  has 
to  be  discarded  or  passed  through  recovering  processes 
is  minimized,  as  must  also  be  the  loss  of  chemicals  con- 
nected therewith. 

The  Muntzing  method  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
soda,  the  sulphate,  or  the  sulphite  process. 

Quantity  and  Quality  of  Product. 

In  each  case  more  pulp  is  obtained  from  the  same  am- 
ount of  wood,  and  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  5  or  10  per 
cent  increase,  but  from  20  to  30  per  cent  and  even  still 
higher. 

The  reason  is  that  the  loss  from  the  chipping  is 
avoided  as  well  as  loss  in  the  disintegrators  and  sort- 
ing screens.  The  knot  waste,  which  represents  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  present  methods,  also  disappears 
by  the  Miuitzing  method.  Finally  and  most  important, 
the  loss  through  dissolved  cellulose  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  advantages,  the  quality 
of  the  pulp  is  and  must  be  superior,  because  it  does 
not  contain  a  large  percentage  of  mechanically  spoilt 
fibres  or  of  chemically  aft'ected  cellulose.  This  means 
a  more  uniform  and  a  stronger  fibre.  The  fact  that  no 
chemically  affected  cellulose  is  mixed  with  the  pulp  is 
of  inestimable  value  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
silk  from  cellulose,  in  which  branch  it  has  been  found 
that  the  presence  of  chemicall.v  affected  cellulose  causes 
clogging  of  the  squirting  apertures  and  frequent  inter- 
ruptions which  entail  great  loss  in  time  and  money. 

A  most  important  advantage  of  the  ]\finitzing  method 
is  that  a  uniform  quality  of  pulp  can  be  obtained  even 
when  drj^  and  wet  woods,  or  hard  and  soft  woods  are 
mixed.    The  product  is  constantly  under  control,  and  it 
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is  possible  quickly  to  change  the  quality  by  varying  the 
concentration,  the  pressure,  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the 
digester,  or  the  rapidity  of  circulation  of  the  liquqr. 

Furtlierinore  it  has  been  found  that  with  the  iluntz- 
ing  method  a  satisfactory  pulp  can  be  obtained  from 
woods  hitherto  considered  unfit  for  cellulose  produc- 
tion. Excellent  results  have  been  obtained,  for  exam- 
ple, from  dwarf  fir.  twisted  l>i-;iiii'hcs.  mill  waste,  etc. 

Commercial  Installation. 

The  first  application  of  the  Muntzing  method  on  a 
commercial  scale  was  completed  at  Wargon  paper  mill, 
Wargon.  Sweden.  This  plant  has  a  capacity  of  about 
half  a  ton  an  hour  of  sulphate  pulp.  A  number  of 
tests  have  already  been  made  there  and  have  shown  re- 
sults which  are  superior  even  to  those  made  on  a 
smaller  scale  ui  laboratory  experiments. 

In  one  of  these  tests  where  the  pulp  from  fifteen 
charges  of  split  logs  was  measured  a  yield  of  1.37.")  lb. 
per  cord  was  found.  When  this  result  was  compared 
with  that  obtained  at  a  most  modern  sulphate  mill, 
the  Gutzeit  mill.  Kotka.  Finland,  where  1,055  lb.  per 
pord  is  the  best,  the  Muntzing  process  .shows  an  im- 
pro\t?ment  of  30  per  cent.  Another  test,  made  on  mill 
waste,  showed  a  productive  capacity  of  f)SO  lb.  per 
cord.  At  the  Gutzeit  mill  525  lb.  per  cord  is  the  cus- 
tomary output.  At  Frovifors  mill  in  Sweden,  620  lb. 
to  650  lb.  per  cord  is  claimed.  The  increase  in  outi»ut 
is  thus  at  least  50  per  cent  by  the  use  of  the  ilunt- 
zing  method. 

A  carefully  carried  out  test  was  made  by  a  disinter- 
ested expert.  I'>erndt  Liiiilqvist.  of  Feiigersfors  paper 
mill.  He  Weighed  the  total  charge  of  mill  scrap,  took 
samples  of  the  wood,  and  determined  the  j)ercentage  of 
moisture  in  the  wood.  At  the  end  of  the  boiling  period 
what  remained  in  the  digester  was  taken  out  and 
weighed.  A  determination  of  the  amoiuit  of  water  con- 
tained in  this  residui"  was  made.  From  these  measure- 
ment.s  it  was  found  that  3,100  lb.  of  drv  wood  had  been 


digested.  The  pulp  obtained  was  also  tested  for  mois- 
ture and  when  figm-ed  as  pulp  with  90  per  cent  mois- 
ture the  (juantity  obtained  corresponded  to  1,390  lb. 
A  comparison  witii  tile  first  mentioned  test  of  mill 
waste  is  of  interest.  If  the  weight  per  cord  is  assumed 
at  2.100  lb.  the  ratio  will  be  found  to  be  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  the  same.  In  other  words,  the  two  tests 
corroborate  each  other  eoinpleti'ly. 

Cost  of  Production. 
Since  the  disintegrating  of  the  wood  and  even  the 
barking  in  some  cases  Ls  avoided  by  the  use  of  the 
Jluntzing  method,  a  considerable  saving  in  labor  and 
])ower  is  eiTected.  In  addition  to  this  the  saving  in 
chemicals,  estimated  to  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent,  is  an  item.  By-products,  as  turpentine,  etc.,  can 
be  obtained  as  easily  by  the  use  of  the  Mimtzing  pro- 
cess as  by  the  ordinary  method.  Any  hy-jiroducts  from 
waste  liquor  are  likely  to  be  obtained  more  readily 
where  the  Muntzing  method  is  employed  because  of  the 
greater  concentration  of  the  waste  lii|Uor  as  regards 
organic  matters.  All  these  considerations  [loint  to  a 
considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  digesting  a  certain 
quantity  of  wood  for  the  production  of  eellulose. 

Inasmuch  as  disintegrating  machines  are  not  re- 
quired, the  necessary  power  and  si)ace  for  these  and 
for  the  additional  handling  of  the  wood  in  its  different 
forms  being  also  disposed  with,  it  is  reasonable  to 
maintaii  that  the  cost  of  installation  is  not  greater  in 
the  ca<e  of  the  Muntzing  m(»thod  than  with  an  instal- 
lation of  the  ordinary  type.  If  anything  it  should  be 
less. 

Aside  from  any  saviiig  in  labor,  jiower,  chemicals, 
and  otherwise,  the  fact  of  an  increased  yield  of.  say, 
25  per  cent  would  warrant  any  mill  changing  its  equip- 
ment. Half  of  the  increase  in  revenue  would  more 
than  suffice  to  pay  interest  and  depreciation  on  the 
new  capital,  and  thus  a  net  saving  of  at  least  $5  a  ton 
of  present  output  would  result  from  such  a  change. 
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Address  by  RHYS  D.  FAIRBAIRN,  Before  the  Cana- 
dian Commission  of  Conservation. 


The  Gntario  A.ssociation  for  the  Promotion  of  Tech- 
nical Education  «  <ih  organized  in  April.  1914.  in  re- 
NponNe  to  the  opinion  expD'SMeil  iit  a  meetinjr  in  Toron- 
to of  men  and  women  reprisenting  Provincial  Associa- 
tion!*. Tn-ilny  «•<•  have  in  one  representative  body 
united  for  the  advancement  of  Technical  Education  the 
following:  Tradi'H  and  liabor  Couni-il-  The  t'anadian 
Mainifacturer<t'  A«t<»ociation :  National  Couni'il  of  Wo- 
men; Clay  Workers'  Association;  Retail  Merchant* 
AfiMociatinn;  The  (Milario  Assoi-iated  iJoard  of  Tra<le; 
The  Ontario  Library  y\»soei»ition ;  Ontario  Women's 
In.itituteM;  The  A.Mociation  of  Arrdiitects;  The  Toron- 
to I<onrd  of  Trade;  The  Toronto  Ailverlising  Club;  The 
lyocnl  Council  of  Women  of  Toronto. 

This  i.H  the  fir'«t  Ontario  A.^wociation  which  has 
brought  together  nn  large  a  niemltership  of  influential 
Afwociations.  with  orn'  object  in  common.  Tliis  will 
in  some  measure  pxi>lain  to  you  how  im|>ortant  this 
movement  is.  and  the  general  interest  which  is  taken 
by  theite  various  AfMoeiations.     What  is  required  now. 


is  a  further  education  of  the  general  |iublie  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  Canada,  and  our  young  people  of  techni- 
cal education. 

As  stati'd  in  the  Constitution.  "The  object  of  this 
Association  shall  be  to  bring  to  public  attention  the 
importani'e  of  industrial  education  as  a  factor  in  the 
industrial  and  edui-ational  development  of  Ontario,  to 
provide  opportunities  for  tln'  study  and  discussion  of 
the  various  ])hases  of  this  ]>rol>lem.  and  to  make  avail- 
able the  results  of  experience  in  the  field  of  industrial 
education." 

We  emphasize  our  object  in  the  name  of  the  Associa- 
tion "Promotion  of  Technical  Kdiic-ation"  and  in  using 
the  word  "Technical"  we  use  its  broadest  meaning, 
which  includes  agrieidture.  We  must  always  impress 
upon  our  people  aitriculture  and  manufacturing  must 
be  develnpeil  jointly  to  make  Canada  a  great  nation, 
but  I'venly  balanced. 

One  of  the  great  lessons  of  this  present  war  has  been 
to  show  the  difficulties  of  nations  who  are  more  or  lens 
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depending  on  other  nations  for  either  food  stuffs,  or 
manufactured  products.  The  more  evenly  balanced  the 
production  of  a  country  is,  the  stronger  that  country. 
The  first  aim  of  every  person  in  Canada,  should  be 
to  make  tills  country  one  of  the  powerful,  prosperous 
and  happy  nations  within  the  British  Empire,  working 
for  peace  and  good  will  among  men. 

The  Ontario  Government  with  its  technical  educa- 
tion  policy  has  made  our  work  possible.  The  report  by 
Dr.  JohnSeath  on  "Education  for  Industrial  Purpos- 
es" 1911  has  been  the  lead  for  the  whole  province.  It 
is  a  clear  practical  outline  of  possibilities. 

As  a  result  of  their  recent  legislation  we  have  already 
in  Ontario  between  30  or  40  centres  where  industrial 
training  is  given.  This  is  largely  given  in  night  class- 
es, only  six  centres  which  have  day  classes. 

The "  Minister  of  Education,  Honorable  Dr.  Pyue, 
has  by  advice  and  personal  attendance  at  our  meet- 
ings encouraged  our  work  very  much. 

I  speak  more  particularly  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
because  our  association  is  a  provincial  one,  but  it  will 
be  well  to  point  out  that  the  great  activity  of  all  pro- 
vinces. The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  was  about  the 
first  to  take  practical  steps  to  give  their  people  this 
training.  The  Province  of  Quebec  has  been  (juite  pro- 
gressive with  their  two  large  schools  built  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Manitoba  has  also 
done  good  work,  two  schools  in  Winnipeg.  British 
Columbia  is  very  active  to-day,  and  Alberta's  new  reg- 
ulations come  into  force  the  first  of  February,  and 
Saskatchewan  is  well  to  the  front,  also  New  Brunswick. 
There  is  a  welcome  everywhere  for  our  work. 

Of  the  work  of  our  association  we  have  already  held 
two  public  conventions  where  public  men  and  prom- 
inent Educationalists  have  addressed  the  meetings. 
In  this  way  the  work  has  been  given  great  publicity 
through  the  Press. 

Then  we  have  undertaken  a  popular  lecture  cam- 
paign, an  outline  of  which  is  attached  to  this  report. 
The  first  lecture  under  this  plan  was  given  in  Pem- 
broke this  month,  when  Dr.  Putman  of  Ottawa  was  the 
speaker.  As  President  of  this  Association,  I  also  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  present.  The  meeting  was  a 
success,  and  those  interested  are  sure  it  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  results. 

We  have  made  representation  to  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment for  financial  aid  along  similar  lines  to  that  as 
already  granted  for  the  Burrell  Bill  for  agriculture,  but 
as  war  was  declared  shortly  after  our  interview,  the 
ciuestion  was  temporary  abandoned. 

Our  secretary,  Mr.  Thos.  Bengough.  has  undertaken 
the  publication  of  a  journal  devoted  to  technical  edu- 
cation under  the  name  of  "Training."  This  is  a  busi- 
ness venture  of  his  own,  but  it  is  used  by  our  associa- 
tion as  our  official  organ. 

We  hope  to  press  for  the  introduction  of  a  course 
of  agriculture  in  our  city  and  town  high  schools,  to 
give  an  outlet  from  the  city  and  town  to  the  farm. 
In  the  case  of  Ontario  our  aim  would  be  to  have  our 
courses  so  regulated  as  to  become  feeders  for  our 
Guelph  agriculture   college. 

One  other  matter  of  importance  to-day  which  we  find 
essential  in  Ontario  to  the  development  of  proper  tech- 
nical education  is  the  placing  of  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  of  the  public  school  system  under  the 
"Advisory  Industrial  Committee"  thus  placing  our 
great  public  school  system  in  complete  working  har- 
mony with  the  technical  schools. 

Last  May  our  secretary  addressed  a  large  body  of 
prominent  men  in  Montreal  with  the  hope  of  forming 


another  similar  organization  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec. This  so  far  has  not  been  productive  of  results, 
and  it  is  here  that  we  want  the  aid  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  to  carry  forward  the  educational 
work. 

Sir  Clifford  Sifton  at  your  annual  meeting  in  Janu- 
ary. 1914,  said:  "Our  duty  is  to  investigate,  enquire, 
advise,  and  inform.  We  should  never  carry  the  work 
which  miglit  be  considered  departmental  further  than 
necessary  to  arouse  interest  in  it,  point  the  way  to 
improvement,  and  in  some  cases  to  collect  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  the  formation  of  intelligent  judg- 
ment 

The  Conservation  Commission  has  been  studying,  in- 
vestigating and  working  in  conection  with — 

1.  Agriculture — especially  illustration  farms  and 
neighborhood  associations. 

2.  Forestry — prevention  of  fires  and  conservation  of 
timber. 

3.  Fisheries — oysters,  lobsters,  etc. 

4.  Fur  Farming — the  development  of  this  new  in- 
dustry. 

5.  Public  Health — including  Town  Planning,  etc. 
"In  the  last  resort,  the  highest  degree  of  Conserva- 
tion depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  human  unit." 

"The  greatest  need  of  Canada  to-day,  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  material  development,  is  a  higher  de- 
gree of  agricultural  and  technical  education.  That  we 
have  not  excelled  in  this  respect  in  the  past,  except 
in  certain  branches,  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  at- 
tention has  not  been  directed  to  these  subjects  for  a 
sufficiently  great  length  of  time  to  permit  of  the  de- 
velopment of  bodies  of  trained  experts. 

This  is  true,  and  it  is  quite  clear  from  these  state- 
ments, the  Conservation  Commission  would  only  be 
carrying  out  their  own  plan  to  add  technical  educa- 
tion to  its  active  woi-k  for  this  and  for  the  next  few 
years. 

The  Ontario  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Tech- 
nical Education,  does  not  carry  its  work  beyond  "Pro- 
motion" nor  do  we  do  any  work  which  is  of  the  Edu- 
cation  Department. 

To  be  practical,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  form 
similar  or  other  organizations  in  the  Maritime  Provin- 
ces. Quebec,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan.  Alberta  and  Bri- 
tish Columbia  with  the  Conservation  Commission  as 
a   central  guiding  head? 

To  effectively  carry  out  a  proper  plan  it  would  re- 
<|uire  about  .$5,000  per  annum  for  organization  work, 
anil  afterwards  a  considerably  larger  amount  for  lec- 
turers to  aid  these  various  provinces.  This  would  be 
entirely  aside  from  the  larger  question  of  Federal  Aid 
to  all  provinces  for  actual  work  being  done. 

As  to  the  need  of  an  educational  propaganda  there 
are  probably  100.000  boys  and  girls  of  an  age  from  14 
to  16  years  who  every  year  enter  some  trade  such  as 
manufacturing,  agriculture,  mining,  or  transportation. 
Our  present  general  scheme  of  Education  is  not  for 
these  masses,  but  for  the  classes,  and  from  every  source 
of  information,  we  learn  that  the  old  ajiprentice  has 
passed,  so  now  education  must  take  its  place. 

With  the  high  cost  of  living,  we  should  give  these 
young  men  and  women  a  chance  to  earn  a  high  wage, 
and  as  a  manufacturer  we  know  that  trained  workers 
at  a  high  pay  are  vastly  cheaper  than  the  cheap  un- 
.skilled    employees. 

In  the  time  of  war  prepare  for  peace.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  this  is  true  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  successfully  make  our  fu- 
ture in  Canada,  and  that  is  the  large  expenditure  of 
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money,  by  the  nation,  for  education  along  tcehnieal 
and  agriculture  lines,  except  only  this  war  there  is  no 
other  (|Uestion  before  the  people  of  Canada  to-day  of 
so  great  importance.  It  is  vital  to  our  progress  to  have 
our  young  men  and  wonu'u  jiroperly  trained.  We  sec 
to-day  orders  placed  in  other  countries  which  should 
come  here,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that 
our  people  have  not  the  proper  training  to  produce  the 
work.  It  is  not  a  question  of  capital  or  the  lack  of  it, 
on  the  part  of  our  manufacturers  or  banks,  but  it  is 
a  (piestion  of  not  having  sufficient  skilled  help. 

Ontario  is  probably  as  much  alive  to  its  iinportaiice 
as    any    other   provuice. 

The  City  of  Toronto  will  open  its  new  Technical 
School  next  September,  which  will  be  one  of  the  best 
schools  of  its  type  on  the  continent,  and  is  adapted 
to  the  city  ref|uircments.  In  fact,  I  may  add  that  we 
expect  it  will  be  used  as  a  University  by  the  towns  out- 
side of  Toronto,  a  great  many  students  taking  their 
degree  from  this  central  seliool.  The  citizens  of  To- 
i-onto  spent  the  large  sums  of  $2,000,000  for  this  one 
buihling,  site  and  etpiipment,  nor  arc  they  satisfied 
with  this,  but  we  have  already  purchased  three  sites 
for  branch  schools. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  the  special  attention 
which  is  given  to  the  training  of  girls  as  well  as  boys. 
All  the  branches  f>f  women's  work  have  had  careful 
consideration,  particularly  Household  Science. 

It  is  considered  that  the  health  of  the  body  is  (piite 
as  important  as  training  of  the  mind. 

In  the  city  of  Toronto  we  are  now  working  on  the 
I)Ian  of  taking  care  of  children  of  weaker  mentality. 
This  we  claim  will  aid  our  whole  technical  system. 

To  properly  take  our  ftlaee  in  the  commercial  world. 
Canada  must  have  every  town  and  every  province 
fully  alive  to  the  benefits  of  technical  and  agricidtiiral 
education  to  (ifilize  to  the  utmost  our  boundless  re- 
sources. 

Of  the  successful  i.ssnc  of  this  war,  we  do  not  doubt, 
and  following  it.  we  will  see  .just  as  great  a  develop- 
ment in  Canafla  as  we  will  be  able  to  take  care  of. 

Trade  conditions  are  niuch  better  to-day  than  they 
were  iasf  September,  and  will  continue  to  improve. 
Let  Canatia  prejiare  herself  educationally  to  take  her 
fair  share  in  Nature's  blessings. 

Prompt  ai'lion  is  of  vital  im|iortance  now  during  the 
war.  and  we  sincerely  trust  the  Consi-rvation  Commis- 
sion will  aeeept  OUT  statement  in  gooii  part.  If  we 
l»reKH  too  hard,  if  is  because  we  have  studied  condi- 
tions, and  know  the  great  need  for  Canada's  future. 


St.  LauTL-nce   Pulp  ami  Lumber 
Corporation 

The  Canada  l^niiilierman's  representative  has  been 
down  to  sre  the  new  plant  of  the  St.  Lawrence  I'ulp 
and  LumbiT  Corporation,  and  han  this  to  say  of  the 
pidp  erpiiprnent  : 

The  pidp  mill  is  by  far  the  largent  jiortioTi  of  the 
plant,  an<l  will  have  a  capacity  of  from  100  to  110 
tons  of  nulphite  pulp  per  day.  .Starting  from  thi'  west 
end  of  the  layout  there  in  a  pulp  storatfe  buildinir.  7H 
X  lfi2  f<-ef.  which  hn«  a  plaffonn  upon  a  railroad  sirl- 
ing  alongside  the  double  track  road.  Near  this  is  a 
building,  lH  x  231  feet,  used  as  offices  and  as  a  supplies 


and  repair  shop.  This  building  also  contains  a  bleach- 
er room,  200  x  78  feet,  with  nine  large  concrete  bleach- 
er tubs.  South  of  the  bleacher  room  is  the  machine 
room.  4!)  s  269  feet,  while  east  of  the  latter  is  the 
screen  room,  150  x  156  feet,  divided  into  two  parts, 
with  coarse  screens  in  the  southerly  section,  and  fine 
screens  to  the  north.  Next  are  the  four  blow  pits, 
671/2  x  81  feet;  each  pit  measures  18  ft.  6  in.  by  52  ft., 
with  a  depth  of  16  ft.  8  in.  at  one  end  and  15  ft.  2  in. 
at  the  other. 

The  digester  house,  to  the  north,  is  35  x  81  ft.  and 
contains  four  digesters.  16  ft.  in  diameter  by  54  ft.  6 
in.  higii.  These  are  fed  by  a  conveyor  in  the  monitor 
on  top  of  the  buildings.  The  acid  plant  is  57  x  581/2  ft. 
It  is  proposed  to  install  an  electrolytic  plant  at  some 
future  date.  Between  the  site  of  this  plant  and  the  di- 
gester house  is  the  filter  building.  60  x  73  feet,  with 
|)rovision  for  expansion  northward  as  may  be  neces- 
.sary.  The  power  building  is  east  of  the  main  gro)ip, 
and  consi.sts  of  a  turbine  room  72  x  78  ft.,  and  a  boiler 
room  72  x  1 641/2  ft.  Power  is  furnished  by  four  bat- 
teries of  boilers  of  950  h.p.  each,  manufactured  by  the 
Edgemoor  Iron  Company,  which  o]ieratc  steam  tur- 
iiines.  there  being  provision  made  for  installing  a  fifth 
battery.  All  the  water  reipiiri'd — about  fen  iniilion 
gallons  per  day — will  be  pumjjed  from  the  North  River 
and  conveyed  li/^  miles  by  means  of  pipes.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  generate  all  the  electricity  re(piired  for  run- 
ning the  plant  and  for  lighting  ])urpo.se.s,  the  Canadian 
Crocker  Wheeler  Coiiii)any.  of  St.  Catharines,  Ont., 
sup])lyiug  the  electrical  equipment. 

The  waste  wood,  sawdust,  is  collected  and  conveyed 
by  a  system  of  belt  elevators  to  the  boiler  hou.se, 
where  it  is  used  to  supplement  the  coal.  The  ref\ise 
eonsists  not  only  of  the  wood  looiu  waste,  but  also  of 
the  sawmill  waste. 

A  New  Town  Created. 

The  erection  of  the  plant  has  residteil  in  thi-  estah- 
lislnnent  of  a  new  town,  which  has  been  laid  out  by  Mr. 
C.  Allbrighf.  of  Philadelphia.  The  eom|>any  have  built 
about  fifty  houses,  another  125  have  been  constrncted 
by  privafr-  owners,  while  there  are  25  stores  and  a  mov- 
ing picture  theatre.  The  comi)any  arc  the  owners  of 
a    geni-ral   store. 

The  saw  mill,  shingle  mill,  yards,  and  railway  were 
designi-rl  by  Mr.  II.  W.  Kai-ey.  who  has  just  resigned  as 
general  manager,  but  still  remains  in  a  consultative  ca- 
pacity with  .Mi'ssrs.  Chandler  Mms.  and  Company,  the 
bankers  and  promoters;  Mr,  H.  S.  Ferguson,  of  New 
York,  designed  the  pulp  mill,  Mr.  E.  W.  Proufy  being 
the  r'".irlent  i-nginerr  Mr.  .1.  Ilendeison  was  the  srp- 
•  rinteiiilcnt  for  the  eonstruefion  "omp.iny  while  .Mr.  J. 
E.  llamel.  (if  the  Waterous  Engine  Works  Company, 
V  .IS  consfrnciion  s'l.ieTint.-ndent  of  the  saw  mill.  .Mr. 
tJusfave  Hansen  is  pn'p  mill  s-ipei  intendenl  ;  Mr  E. 
•T  Dallaire  mill  superintendent.  .Tud  Mr  F.  E.  Campion 
bush  Mupi-rintendent, 

The  pifiiit  is  equi|)pcrl  fluoujhout  with  the  Manufac- 
turers' Automatic  Sprinkler  System,  sujiplied  and  in- 
stalled by  thi'  Oeneral  Fire  Eipiipmenl  Company,  Jitd., 
of  Toronto.  Thi.H  erpiipinent  consists  of  2.500  automa- 
tic sprinklers  arrangr'il  anri  spaced  according  to  the 
latest  insurance  rules;  two  1.000  gallon  nnderwriters' 
fire  pumps  which  forec  the  watir  through  an  I'Xtensivo 
livflranf  system,  ami  branchis  frnni  that  through  vari- 
ous buildinirs.  each  buiblintr  being  sepnrafelv  control- 
led. Sui)|demenfing  this  is  an  auxiliary  supply  40,000 
irallon  tank  on  n  frestle,  the  bottom  of  which  is  25  ft. 
I.lc;her  fhpn  the  highest  building. 
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PAPER    MILL    COST    ACCOUNTING 

By    CLINTON    H  .    8  C  0  V  E  L  ,    A.M.,  C.P.A. 
Bcston,  Mass. 


When  cost  accounting  is  mentioned,  most  business 
men  immediately  think  of  a  clerical  department  which 
is  engaged  in  working  out  the  cost  of  the  different  ar- 
ticles produced,  so  that  the  management  can  deter- 
mine a  selling  price  for  each.  Although  accurate  costs 
are  of  great  value  for  this  purpose,  we  have  found  in 
practice  that  other  aspects  of  the  work,  while  less 
known,  are  of  considerably  more  value  to  the  average 
business.  In  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  to- 
day, I  shall  try  to  bring  out  some  of  these  other  func- 
tions of  a  cost  department  and  show  how  an  organiza- 
tion of  this  kind  can  be  used  to  make  your  business 
more  prosperous  and  successful. 

Successful  management  must  necessarily  be  well- 
informed  management.  The  primary  object  of  cost 
accounting  is  to  secure  dependable  information  for 
owners  and  managers,  and  to  present  it  in  a  clear,  con- 
cise way. 

The  basis  of  good  cost  accounting  is  analysis.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  the  three  main  divisions  of  cost — 
namely,  material,  labor,  and  overhead  or  burden.  Ev- 
ery manufacturer  has  these  three  factors  to  deal  with, 
no  matter  what  his  product,  or  how  simple  or  complex 
his  cost  system.  In  paper  mill  cost  accounting  the  ana- 
lytical method  is  used  in  two  distinct  ways :  First, 
when  we  recognize  that  papermaking  is  made  up  of 
many  distinct  operations;  and  second,  when  we  separ- 
ate burden  into  its  elements  and  consider  each  element 
in  apjilying  the  burden  to  the  jiroiluct  manufactured. 

The  Cost  of  HalfstufF. 

As  examples  of  the  many  operations,  rags  are  taken 
from  storage,  thrashed,  sorted,  inspected,  cut,  and  dust- 
ed. They  are  then  cooked  for  several  hours,  after 
which  they  are  washed  and  bleached  and  finally  run 
into  a  drainer. 

This  entire  chain  of  operations  is  directed  solely  to 
making  one  of  the  components  of  your  paper  common- 
ly known  as  "halfstuft'. "  In  tracing  the  manufactur- 
ing operations  so  far,  we  have  passed  by  another  sub- 
sidiary process,  the  manufacture  of  bleach. 

If  we  are  considering  papermaking  from  wood  pulp, 
there  is  tlie  long  chain  of  mechanical  and  chemical  op- 
erations resulting  in  the  sulphite  or  soda  pulp,  which 
is  as  distinct  a  product  as  if  it  were  manufactured  in 
another  plant. 

The  Cost  of  Rough  Paper. 

When  you  have  jireseribed  a  furnish  for  your  paper, 
you  may  use  not  only  halfstuft'  and  one  or  more  kinds 
of  wood  pulp,  but  rosin  size  and  color,  and  then  as 
your  product  moves  from  the  beaters  to  the  stutf  chest 
through  the  refining  engine  and  on  to  the  paper  ma- 
chines, there  is  completed  another  fairly  distinct  stage 
ui  the  manufacture  of  your  product.  Here  "broke" 
begins  to  appear  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  a  very 
important  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  cost  of 
your  product,  whether  it  is  returned  to  the  beaters  in 
the  same  or  a  later  run. 


Address  before  the  Writing  Paper    Manufacturers' 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Erie,  Pa. 


Finishing  Costs. 

Tlie  rougli  paper  from  the  machine  may  be  finished 
in  many  vei-y  different  ways,  being  dried  on  the  ma- 
chine or  by  any  one  of  the  several  "loft"  methods,  then 
plated,  calendered,  cut,  sorted,  counted,  trimmed,  and 
sealed.  After  the  paper  has  gone  through  one  or  more 
of  these  various  operations,  there  is  packing  and  ship- 
ping still  to  be  considered. 

Each  of  these  operations,  from  the  furnishing  of  the 
beaters  to  the  shipping  of  the  finished  product,  is  a 
manufacturing  unit,  having  a  special  duty  to  perform 
and  a  special  method  of  performing  it. 

Just  as  any  factory  takes  in  its  so  called  raw  ma- 
terials, which  are,  with  few  exceptions,  merely  the  fin- 
ished product  of  some  other  plant,  so  these  paper 
manufacturing  units  take  in  as  raw  material  the  fin- 
ished jtroduct  of  a  brother  unit,  and,  after  performing 
certain  operations  upon  it  and  perhaps  adding  certain 
other  products  to  it,  pass  it  on  as  their  finished  product, 
to  become  a  raw  material  for  the  succeeding  unit. 

These  units,  or  departments,  are  distinct  from  each 
other,  occupy  different  space,  use  different  machinery 
and  labor,  material  and  siipplies,  and  are  under  differ- 
ent supervision.  They  will  therefore  have  widely  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  efficiency  and  widely  ditt'erent  charg- 
es against  the  product,  which  must  be  kept  separate 
in  all  correct  paper  mill  accoixnting. 

Power  Plant  and  Repair  Department. 

The  analysis  of  the  operations  should  not  be  limited 
to  the  departments  that  turn  out  a  tangible  product, 
but  should  be  applied  to  the  power  plant  which  pro- 
vides steam  and  power  to  the  other  units,  and  to  the 
repair  department  which  supplies  services  and  repair 
]iarts.  Every  department  using  steam  or  power  should 
be  charged  with  its  correct  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
operating  the  power  plant;  and  every  department  hav- 
ing repair  work  done  should  be  charged,  not  merely 
with  the  wages  of  the  repair  men,  but  also  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  operating  the  repair  de- 
portment, just  as  an  outside  company  would  add  some- 
thing to  the  wages  of  their  men  to  cover  the  cost  of 
their  shop.  The  cost  of  eveiy  repair  job  should  be  re- 
corded and  charged  to  the  depai'tment  in  which  the 
work  is  done,  so  that  the  man  who  is  responsible  for 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  department  will  constant- 
ly watch  the  repair  charges. 

The  consideration  of  the  power  plant  and  the  repair 
department  as  individual  units  is  a  necessary  prelim- 
inary to  the  calculation  and  distribution  of  overhead 
charges  or  burden,  so  that  they  can  be  logically  and 
accurately  applied  to  the  product  as  it  goes  through 
the  successive  manufacturing  operations. 

What  is  Burden? 

Suppose  .you  were  to  occupy  a  mill  completely 
er|uipped  with  machinery  and  furnislied  with  heat, 
light  and  power  at  a  rental  of  $10,000  a  month.  This 
rental  you  would  certainly  charge  against  the  cost  of 
operating  your  business,  and  you  would  not  consider 
that  you  had  made  a  profit  until  this  amount  had  been 
taken  into  account.    Now  let  us  see  what  items  of  ex- 
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pense  an  analysis  of  this  rental  discloses.  First,  the 
landlord  has  been  compelled  to  pay  taxes  on  the  land, 
buildings,  and  equipment :  he  must  carry  insurance  as 
protection  against  fire,  incur  the  cost  of  producing 
power,  heat  and  light,  keep  the  plant  in  repair,  pro- 
vide for  its  inevitable  decay  or  obsolescence,  and.  last- 
ly, the  landlord  must  get  interest  on  his  investment, 
and  pay  for  the  cost  of  looking  after  the  property,  be- 
fore he  has  realized  a  profit.  If  you.  as  a  papermaker, 
should  operate  under  these  conditions  you  would  be 
relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  the  landlord  by  the 
payment  of  rent  and  be  engaged  only  in  i)roducing  pa- 
per. 

Now.  suppose  that  you  are  the  landlord  as  well  as 
the  manufacturer.  You  then  become  a  landowner,  a 
taxpayer,  and  must  take  over  all  the  expenses  of  the 
landlord  just  the  same  as  if  you  paid  them  indirectly 
through  the  rental.  Probably  you  also  become  a  manu- 
facturer of  heat,  power,  and  light:  therefore,  imless 
you  analyze  the  various  functions  which  you  perform, 
and  then  determine  the  expense  of  performing  these 
functions,  before  a])plying  it  to  the  cost  of  your  goods, 
how  can  you  tell  wliether  you  are  not  making  money 
as  a  landlord  and  losing  it  as  a  papermaker?  How  do 
you  know  that  you  cannot  purchase  power,  heat,  and 
light  cheaper  than  you  can  produce  it? 

Cost  accounting  in  a  paper  mill  really  becomes  very 
much  simpler  after  an  analysis  has  been  made  such  as 
1  have  described,  ami  the  departmental  operations  not 
only  clearly  recognize<i.  but  the  burden  which  belongs 
to  each  propei-ly  distributed. 

I  am  very  much  inclined  to  say  that  the  most  import- 
ant single  consideration  in  respect  to  cost  accounting, 
as  it  deals  with  burden,  is  to  make  .sure  that  all  ex- 
penses of  this  character  are  not  only  recognized  and 
distributed,  but  that  they  are  actually  charged  in  full 
to  the  respective  i>roducts  which  the  mill  makes  by 
some  just  methods  such  as  the  machine-hour  rate. 

Efficiency  in  any  factory,  mill,  or  shop  is  wholly 
a  question  of  getting  a  suitable  retum  for  the  expendi- 
ture made,  and  this  question  will  never  be  properly 
answend  unless  there  is  charged  to  each  and  every 
department,  not  only  the  payroll,  but  also  the  proper 
I>roportion  of  fixed  ehartres  sueh  as  I   have  described. 

Unearned    Burden. 

Many  manufacturers  are  accustomed  to  say  that 
when  the  volume  of  production  iliminshes,  the  average 
or  unit  cost  increases.  t)n  the  contrary,  if  your  pro- 
dnetion  falls  off,  because  of  poor  business  conditions, 
the  burden  shouM  be  absorbed  (xdy  in  proportion  to 
what  you  have  actually  produced. 

A  three-maehiiie  mill,  for  i-xample.  finds  it  necessary, 
owing  to  laek  of  orders,  fo  shut  down  one  maehine  for 
a  week.  Throughout  the  month  this  machine  has  been 
running  at  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  producing  n 
grnile  of  [taper  which  cost,  let  us  sa.v,  itr  a  pound,  but 
had  previously  cost  .^'4C  a  jiounil.  If  you  load  on  to 
this  .5c  cost  the  fixed  charges  of  the  week  when  the 
machine  was  idle,  you  raise  the  cost  to  perhaps  fie  a 
|ioiind.  The  cost  of  the  paper  made  during  the  three 
weeks  when  the  third  machine  wa*.  ninrting  was  not 
actually  any  greater  because  the  machine  was  down  for 
a  Week,  any  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper  made  nn 
the  other  two  machines  was  greater  bccauHc  of  the 
(ihutdown  The  unabsorlied  burden  for  the  week  re- 
presents unnsetl  capacity  and  is  a  direct  loss  that 
cannot  justly  be  loaded  on  to  the  production  coata  of 
other  inachinea,  or  other  weeks. 


This  method  of  including  in  the  cost  of  the  product 
onl.v  the  amount  of  burden  that  it  has  actually  used  is 
not  oidy  correct  in  theory,  but  it  has  several  very 
practical  advantages.  First,  the  costs  are  made  up  on 
the  same  basis  at  all  times,  and  a  comparison  of  similar 
nuis  gives  a  fair  measure  of  the  efficiency  in  the  sev- 
eral departments.  When  an  attemi>t  is  made  to  absorb 
all  the  burden  each  month  or  period,  the  comparative 
costs  may  lose  all  significance  because  of  the  variation 
in  production.  Second,  the  inventories  taken  at  cost 
prices  will  be  on  the  same  basis  each  year,  while  with 
the  other  method  the  inventory  at  the  end  of  a  poor 
year  would  be  loaded  with  a  higher  percentage  of  bur- 
den, which  would  partly  obscure  the  poor  results  and 
then  make  the  next  .vear  absorb  part  of  the  loss  in 
the  ajjparently  decreased  margin  of  profit  between  the 
loaded  costs  and  the  selling  |iiices. 

Effect  on  Sales  Policies. 

When  burden  charges  are  reckoned  as  they  should 
be  in  the  cost  of  the  product,  the  management  is  sure 
to  have  a  very  different  attitude  towards  certain  sales 
policies,  especially  in  times  of  slack  production. 

The  difference  between  the  total  burden  and  that  ab- 
sorbed by  the  paper  actually  made  during  the  month 
or  period  measures  the  loss  from  unused  capacity  in 
dollars  and  cents.  We  have  introduced  this  method 
not  only  into  jiaper  mills  but  into  many  other  indus- 
tries. In  numerous  instances  where  the  directors  have 
voted  to  curtail  production,  the  results  of  the  first 
month  s  operations  have  shown  them  how  much  has 
been  lost  from  unearned  burden,  and  they  have  imme- 
diately decideil  to  keep  the  mill  running  full  even  if 
the.v  could  not  sell  the  product  at  the  usual  margin  of 
[trofit — perhaps  at  only  enough  above  the  cost  for  ma- 
terial and  direct  labor  to  carry  part  of  the  burden. 
With  this  definite  knowledge  of  true  costs  for  burden 
as  well  as  material  ami  labor  (which  vary  almost  di- 
rectly with  the  volume  of  proiluet )  the  management 
can  decide  how  far  it  is  advi.sable  to  reduce  prices  in 
order  to  keep  up  full  production,  and  they  can  do  this 
by  actual  comparison  of  ndiable  figures  an<l  not  mere 
guesswork.  In  times  of  business  depres.sion  a  method 
of  distributing  all  the  burden  over  the  paper  actually 
made  is  n-ally  woi-se  than  mere  guesswork,  lieeau.se  the 
management,  having  figures  which  they  believe  are  re- 
liable, may  lose  business  which  is  really  profitable  (be- 
cause the  bunleii  cost  is  so  high  that  it  ajipears  un- 
profitable). 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  you  gentlenu>n  are  wondering 
what  happens  to  the  loss  in  dollars  and  cents  from  un- 
used capacity,  ami  how  a  mill  can  be  run  without  tak- 
ing into  consiileration  the  i-nforced  shutdowns  due  to 
business  ilepressiiins,  low  water,  or  other  special  causes. 
My  answer  is  to  a<lmit  that  these  losses  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  fixing  selling  prices,  although  they 
should  not  increase  manufaeiuring  costs.  In  onlcr  to 
earn  a  fair  net  profit,  the  sellinK  prices,  over  a  period 
of  years,  must  be  enough  nbovi-  the  manufacturing 
costs  to  cover  selling  expenses  and  also  the  average 
losses  frotn  shutdowns  and  nnnsed  capacity. 

Cost  Accounting  and  Efficiency. 

Whatever  the  ifTccl  on  sales  policy.  rom|<rehensive 
eriM  accounting.  a|ipropriate  to  a  |>aper  mill,  is  a  posi- 
tive help  to  efficient  and  eennomieal  inaniifacturing. 
Since  raw  material  is  one  of  the  riiii<l;iiiietilal  elements 
of  cost,  factory  accnunting  nt  the  \.  ly  beginning  pro- 
viilcx  for  the  control  of  inventories,  insuring  that  the 
invcNiinent  in  stook  of  varioun  kinds  is  kept  at  the  eco- 
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nomical  minimum.  The  stock  clerk,  at  the  same  time, 
is  responsible  for  keeping  the  quantities  of  various 
items  at  the  proper  balance  to  supply  manufacturing 
needs  efficiently.  When  the  cost  records  are  "tied  in" 
with  the  general  accounting,  the  management  has  com- 
plete control  not  only  over  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  factory,  but  over  the  inventories  of  raw  material, 
work-in-process,  and  finished  product. 

A  cost-accounting  practice,  including  burden  charges 
carefully  analyzed  and  applied,  not  only  provides  for  an 
accurate  determination  of  the  cost  of  the  product  but  it 
also  enables  the  management  to  compare  different  ways 
of  making  the  same  or  a  similar  product.  They  can  de- 
termine on  which  machine  their  various  orders  will  run 
to  the  best  advantage,  with  a  minimum  of  broke  and 
shrinkage,  and  a  ma-\imum  of  production.  They  can 
find  the  point  on  each  order  where  greater  speed  is  no 
longer  an  advantage,  where  the  loss  due  to  breaks 
would  offset  the  gain  due  to  increased  production.  They 
can  determine  the  best  furnish  for  each  grade  by  not- 
ing the  ett'ect,  on  tlie  cost  sheet,  of  each  cliange  of  fur- 
nish, as  compared  with  previous  rims  of  the  same  grade. 
Ineiilentally,  they  may  discover  that  an  apparent  sav- 
ing in  the  cost  of  the  furnish  is  often  nullified  by  its 
effect  on  the  speed  with  which  the  paper  can  be  run, 
or  on  the  broke  and  the  shrinkage. 

Accurate  Furnish  Costs. 

How  can  you  tell  the  exact  effect  on  the  cost  of  a 
given  paper  from  putting  more  or  less  woodpulp  or  rag 
pulp  into  the  furnish  unless  you  know  as  accurately 
what  the  ragpulp  has  cost,  as  you  do  the  cost  of  the 
woodpulp  which  you  purclmse  outside,  ready  to  put 
into  the  beaters?  Dependable  co.sts  are  particularly 
important  in  a  mill  where  halfstutt's  are  made  and 
used.  The  raw  stock  passes  through  a  number  of  pro- 
cesses, each  carrying  more  or  less  heavy  burden 
charges.  Varying  losses  occur  during  certain  of  these 
conversion  processes,  and  unless  all  labor  and  burden 
charges  are  applied,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
yields  obtained,  the  halfstutt'  will  frequently  go  into  the 
beater,  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  paper,  bearing  a 
fictitious  value.  The  general  tendency  is  to  undervalue 
this  stock  at  the  beaters,  where  it  is  combined  with 
pulps  whose  value  is  definitely  known.  Therefore,  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  halfstuff  used,  the  more  urgent 
the  need  for  sound  costs. 

The  cost  records  will  show  at  once  whether  a  more 
expensive  material  has  been  charged  into  the  furnish 
than  was  ordered,  whether  greater  quantities  of  some 
of  the  materials  have  been  used  than  was  ordered  to 
make  a  given  grade  and  weight  of  paper,  and  whether 
the  estimated  yields  from  different  raw  stocks  agree 
with  the  actual  yields. 

Departmental  Costs. 

Having  described  the  analysis  which  is  essential  to 
get  the  successive  subdivisions  of  manufacturing  oper- 
ations in  a  paper  mill,  I  wish  now  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  each  and  all  of  these  operations  have  an 
individual  cost  that  goes  up  or  down  according  to  the 
various  circumstances  affecting  production,  but  de- 
pending chiefly  upon  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  su- 
perintendent and  his  foremen.  Papermaking  is  an  in- 
dustry of  skill,  requiring  in  some  respects  highly  tech- 
nical chemical  tests,  which,  in  turn,  depend  for  suc- 
eessful  operation  on  accurate  records  of  time  , tempera- 
tures, pressures,  etc.  You  will  all  agree  that  the  con- 
trol of  mill  chemistry  depends  upon  having  these  rec- 
ords in  trustworthy  form.     Accurate  cost  accounting 


not  only  requires  adequate  records,  but  when  these  re- 
cords are  kept  and  the  costs  are  known,  an  intelligent 
manager  will  immediately  use  them  to  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  departments. 

These  records,  when  accumulated  over  a  period  of 
some  time,  will  set  standards  for  production  which  can 
be  used  as  bases  for  comparison  of  future  operations. 
When  a  new  order  is  to  be  run,  the  best  previous  or- 
der of  a  similar  kind  and  grade  of  paper  should  be  set 
up  as  a  standard  to  see  if  the  men  on  the  machines  can- 
not beat  the  former  production  and  decrease  the  cost. 
If  handled  in  the  right  way  these  costs  and  production 
records  become  very  valuable  aids  to  the  foreman  in 
running  their  departments  most  economicaly  and  ef- 
ficiently. 

Production  Reports. 

The  cost  and  juxxluctidn  r<-i)0i1s  also  Inlng  close  to- 
gether the  control  of  materials  antl  the  control  of  oper- 
ations. 

The  management  will  know,  for  example,  exactly 
how  long  tlie  various  kind  of  rags  were  in  the  bleach 
boilers,  how  long  in  the  washers,  how  much  substance 
was  lost  between  the  weight  of  dry  rags  and  the  fiber 
finally  deposited  in  the  drainer,  how  much  of  this  half- 
stuff",  and  pulp  to  go  with  it,  was  put  into  the  beaters, 
how  much  sizing  and  coloring  matter  was  used,  and 
finally,  how  much  of  the  furnish  emerged  as  salable  pro- 
duct. 1  understand,  of  course,  that  some  paper  manu- 
facturers, who  have  done  but  very  little  in  the  way  of 
cost  accounting,  have  excellent  records  of  this  kind, 
and  when  this  is  true,  I  can  only  think  what  a  pity  it 
is  that  these  records  are  not  used,  with  the  very  little 
modification  which  the.y  probably  require  to  bring 
out  reliable  costs  of  the  several  operations. 

The  same  production  reports,  properly  arranged, 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  ett'icient  supervision  of  labor. 
('ost  accounting  in  respect  to  labor  charges  consists 
primarily  of  reporting  correctly  the  orders  and  runs  on 
which  the  work  has  been  done,  or  the  expense  or  other 
special  accounts  to  which  the  payroll  should  be 
charged.  It  is  essential  that  the  accounting  should 
carefully  separate  manufacturing  labor  costs  and  labor 
costs  due  to  the  numerous  kinds  of  accessory  work  car- 
ried on  at  the  plant.  Only  when  such  additional  ele- 
ments of  expense  are  carefully  separated  from  the  cur- 
I'ent  cost  of  manufacture  can  the  productive  depart- 
ments be  held  strictly  resjjonsible  for  the  results  ob- 
tained from  a  given  payroll  expenditure. 

In  most  cases  it  is  tremendously  important  that  the 
results  should  be  reported  promptly  to  the  factory 
superintendent,  to  the  foremen,  and,  in  many  instances, 
to  the  workmen  themselves  if  the  efficiency  of  the  fac- 
tory is  to  be  kept  up  to  a  satisfactoiy  standard.  Some 
surprising  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  use  of 
labor  records  which  gave  the  management  prompt  and 
reliable  information  as  to  what  each  woi'kman  in  the 
mill  was  doing.  Production  is  frequently  increased 
simply  from  the  moral  effect  of  having  the  records. 

Danger  of  Tests  and  Averages. 

Now  that  I  have  outlined  the  characteristics  of  a 
sound  cost-accounting  practice  for  a  paper  mill,  I  would 
like  to  call  .your  attention  to  the  inaccuracy  and  the 
danger  of  wrong  information  which  lurks  in  much  of 
the  so-called  "cost  finding"  still  in  vogue  in  a  great 
many  paper  mills.  Some  manufacturers,  for  example, 
estimate  the  cost  of  different  grades  of  paper  with  a 
gi'cat  deal  of  care,  and  feel  verj^  uncomfortable  in  re- 
gard to  the  accuracy  of  these  estimates,  because  when 
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multiplied  by  the  quantity  of  each  kind  of  paper  made, 
they  account  very  nearly  for  the  total  cost  of  mill  op 
erations  (luring  the  year.  You  may  be  intoi-estL>d  to 
know  that  we  have  found  paper  mills  where  this  kind 
of  co.st  calculation  ha.s  received  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  yet  a  really  analytical  cost  practice  showed 
that  the  calculations  contained  serious  errors  in  re 
gard  to  some  of  tlie  important  products  in  the  mill. 

Combining  facts  that  really  differ  gives  a  meaning- 
less average.  Wlien  a  paper  machine  can  produce  thou- 
sands of  pounils  more  paper  in  a  day  on  one  grade  and 
weight  than  it  can  on  another,  there  is  little  to  be  gain- 
ed by  attempting  to  average  facts  which  are  signifi- 
cant to  a  management  only  when  their  exact  variation 
is  recognized  as  accurately  as  possible.  Finishing  costs 
vary  tremendously,  as  we  have  demon.strated  conclu- 
sive!}' to  several  paper  manufacturers,  and  when  the 
cost  of  packing  and  shipping  is  carefully  separated 
from  other  charges  in  the  factory,  there  are  sometimes 
surprises  in  store  for  practical  men  as  to  the  variation 
in  cost  arising  from  the  different  ways  of  selling  their 
product. 

How  to  Use  Averages. 

And  yet  average  costs,  wliieh  1  have  spoken  of  as  a 
danger  to  be  avoided,  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
under  certain  circumstances.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight 
that  a  carefully  kept  record  of  the  results  of  a  test 
run  can  be  relied  upon  to  guide  the  management  in 
making  a  particular  kind  of  paper,  or  in  fixing  the 
price  at  which  to  sell  it.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
a  test  run  may  be  seriously  in  error.  Workmen  under 
such  eircum.stances  are  apt  to  i)erform  very  much  bet- 
ter than  they  will  under  average  conditions.  It  is 
quite  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  will  en- 
counter some  obstacles  which  can  be  removed  by  a  fur- 
ther experience  with  the  jn'oduct  in  (|uestion.  so  that 
the  test  run  offers  not  only  the  danger  of  a  |ierform- 
ance  at  a  higher  standard  than  can  be  maintained,  but 
also  the  unsuspected  danger  tliat  the  costs  are  higher 
tnan  iieeil  l)e.  because  of  the  comparative  unfamiliarity 
with  the  operation  in  <|uestion.  Wc  have  found  it  par- 
ticularly important  in  pajicr  mill  cost  accounting  to  gi-t 
averages  on  successive  operations  which  arc  of  a  kind 
tliat  will  i>ermit  of  averages,  not  only  for  labor  costs, 
but  also  for  materials,  in  view  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  determining  the  accurate  dry  weight,  not  only  of 
lialf.stuff.  but  also  of  the  wood  pulp  used  in  the  furnish. 

Summary  of  Cost  Methods. 

To  Hunimarize  briefly  the  points  which  I  have  called 
In  your  attention,  the  basis  of  good  cost  accounting  is 
analysis.  It  is  essential  to  recognize  a.s  many  different 
o|)erafions  as  can  !»•  clearly  defined,  and  to  iletermine 
the  cost  of  each  an<l  the  contributions  they  respectively 
make  to  the  various  kin<ls  of  produi't. 

The  accurate  rietermitiatifin  '>f  burden  in  which  you 
recognize  each  element,  and  distribute  its  total  charge 
to  the  respective  departments  making  use  of  the  facili- 
ties which  cause  the  bunlen  charges,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  a  sound  cost -accounting  practice. 

I  must  urge  upon  you  again  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing the  cost  accounts  include  all  the  expenses  of  the 
business,  of  charging  interest  on  the  investment,  and  of 
making  an  adequate  provision  for  depreciation  for 
reasons  which  I  have  already  given  at  some  length. 

It  is  not  only  imjiortant  to  include  all  of  these 
i-hargej(  in  working  up  the  burden  in  a  pa|ier  mill,  but 
we  have  found  it  of  particular  importance  to  I'nnsider 
the  total  of  these  charges  in  comparison  with  the  nor- 


mal product  of  the  mill.  Hurden  for  the  most  part  re- 
presents capacity.  If  the  output  is  normal  the  burden 
rate  is  in  fair  projiortion  to  the  product.  If  the  output 
falls  off  strikingly,  it  is  the  greatest  possible  error  in 
cost  accounting  to  say  that  unit  costs  have  increased 
accordingly.  The  fact,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
that  a  large  part  of  the  mill's  capacity  is  actually  un- 
utilized, and  that  the  owners  have  to  carry,  without 
profit  to  themselves,  the  fixed  charges  on  the  idle 
e(iuipment.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  costs  may  be 
secured  which  are  strictly  comparable  one  season  with 
another,  and  so  reflect  accurately  the  efficiency  of  the 
respective  departments,  unobseured  by  fluctuations  in 
volume. 

The  final  test  of  the  accuracy  of  cost  accounting  in  a 
|)aper  mill  or  elsewhere  is  that  it  shall  prove  with  the 
financial  books. 

Need  of  Competent  Supervision. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  improving  the  cost- 
accounting  i)ractice  in  their  mill.  I  would  \irge  the  im- 
portance of  securing  a  competent  man  to  take  charge 
of  the  cost  system  when  it  is  installed.  A  man  of  the 
right  sort  can  earn  his  salary  many  times  over  in  get- 
ting out  facts  for  the  managenuuit  and  presenting  them 
in  such  form  that  they  may  be  readily  used  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  mill.  It  is  also  essential  to  the 
successful  operation  of  a  cost  system  that  it  should 
have  the  vigorous  support  of  the  manageuuMit.  The 
success  which  has  attended  our  efforts  to  establish  costs 
in  paper  mills  has  been  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
the  interest  and  the  authoritative  support  which  we 
havi'  secured  from  the  owners  and  active  managers  of 
the    mills. 

Finally,  to  you  gentlemen  gathered  here  as  an  a.sso- 
ciation  of  manufacturers,  inteiested  in  a  similar  pro- 
duct, and  therefore  operating  under  similar  conditions, 
I  would  urge  the  importance  of  reaching  .some  common 
luiderstanding  as  to  what  constitutes  the  cost  of  pa- 
per. Conditions  in  your  several  mills  vary  so  much 
that  the  exact  iletails  of  procedure  which  work  with  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency  in  one  mill  will  not  be  exact- 
ly suited  to  the  conditions  elsewhere.  It  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  all  of  you,  however,  that  you  agree 
on  the  elements  or  fundamentals  of  a  good  cost  jtrac- 
tice;  chiefly  to  make  sure  that  all  of  the  elements  in- 
volved are  included  in  your  laleulations.  not  forget- 
ting interest  on  the  investment  and  an  ade(|uate  pro- 
vision for  depreciation,  as  well  as  all  the  charges  which 
you  ultimately  disburse  through  your  cash  book  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  year's  operation. 


WORKMEN  S  COMPENSATION  IN  MAINE. 

jl.ihirc.i,  .Me..  .Ifiniiai.,  .11.— (»ii.-  "I  Ilic  l.illeresi  lights 
to  take  Jilaee  in  the  present  session  of  the  Maine  leg. 
islature  this  winter  will  be  ovi-r  the  proposed  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  which  is  to  be  introducctl 
shortly.  This  proposed  law  affects  the  pidp  and  pa- 
per interests  of  the  State  particidarly,  as  that  indus- 
try employs  H  large  percentage  of  the  men  engagi-d  in 
industrial  work   in   .Maine. 

Strong  oppowition  has  devi-lopi-d  which  will  make  it- 
self shown  in  thi-  legislature.  The  State  Ferleration 
of  Labor  in  aolidly  behiml  the  meastire,  which  is  pat- 
terned after  the  Massachusetts  law.  The  bill  was  be- 
fore the  b-gislature  two  years  ago.  when  it  oceasionej] 
a  long  deliate,  and  was  finally  defeated  in  the  closing 
<lavM  of  the  seMtion. 
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WHO'S   WHO   IN  THE  CANADIAN   PULP   AND 
PAPER    INDUSTRY 

JOHN  G.  SUTHERLAND,  Sales  Manager  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 


"It's  a  loug  way  to  Tipperary" — but  that  is  not  the 
only  long  route,  for  the  sales  manager  of  a  big  news 
print  organization  often  journeys  thousands  of  miles  to 
renew  a  contract  or  secure  a  new  customer  for  his 
firm.  Talk  of  travel  and  vast  distances,  what  does  the 
reader  think  of  riding  seventy  thousand  miles  in  one 
year  b.v  trolley,  rail  and  boat!  To  make  use  of  a 
colloquial  term,  that  is  "going  some,"  yet  it  has  been 
covered  by  John  G.  Sutherland,  of  Toronto,  one  of 
the  sales  managers  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Mills,  in  jaunts  all  the  way  from  Mexico  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  American  continent.  He  has  been 
a  telegraph  operator,  a  stenographer,  a  bookkeeper,  a 
shipping  clerk,  a  traffic  manager,  a  salesman  of  chemi- 
cal and  sulphite  pulp,  lumber,  charcoal  and  news  print 
as  well  as  a  paper  dealer,  an  assistant  to  managers  of 
companies  and  a  general  sales  manager. 


His  career  has  certainly  been  an  interesting  and 
strenuous  one  and  being  a  graduate  of  the  hard  school 
of  experience,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  about  pulp  and 
paper,  market  conditions,  shipping,  transportation, 
routing,  freight  rates,  etc.,  that  he  does  not  know.  Mr. 
Sutherland  has  always  kept  in  close  touch  with  things 
around  pulp  and  paper  plants,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  these  products  is  of  no  superficial  character.  He 
is  possessed  of  the  knack  of  getting  at  the  bottom  of 
affairs,  and  there  are  few  men  who  can  discuss  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  trade  more  intelligently  or  in- 
structivel}'. 

His  boyhood  days  were  spent  in  Listowel,  Ont.  Af- 
ter he  left  school,  his  first  job  was  with  the  G.N.W. 
Telegraph  Co.,  where  he  ran  messages  and  learned  the 


key.  Then  he  took  a  situation  with  a  piano  manufac- 
turing company  in  liis  native  town,  and  I'eccived  a  good 
training  in  office  routine.  His  introduction  to  the  pulp 
and  paper  line  came  about  a  year  later,  when  he  en- 
gaged with  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  being 
assigned  various  duties,  first  in  the  mills,  working  on 
the  grinders  and  wet  machines  and  testing  pulp,  and 
next  in  the  office  as  stenographer,  telegrapher  and  ship- 
per. The  company  had  an  output  of  one  liundred  and 
twenty-five  tons  daily  of  ground  wood  pulp,  and  an 
e(|uipment  of  thirty  grinders.  Some  fourteen  years 
ago  the  subject  of  this  reference  was  made  sales  agent 
of  the  organization.  He  was  handy,  useful  and  de- 
pendable in  many  capacities  and  could  turn  off  work 
witli  thoroiighness  and  dispatch.  Gradually  the  com- 
pany at  the  Soo  branched  out  in  other  lines  of  manu- 
facture, putting  in  a  cylinder  machine  for  making 
wrapping  and  building  papers,  a  tar  paper  plant,  a 
veneer  mill,  a  sixty-ton  sulphite  e(|uipment  and  a  char- 
coal plant  with  twenty-two  retorts,  which  was  operat- 
ed by  the  Algoma  Commercial  Co.  The  outputs  of 
these  industries  were  sold  by  Mr.  Sutherland,  who  also 
supervised  traffic  arrangements,  except  that  of  the 
Algoma  Central  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway. 

Was  he  busy?  Well,  he  never  went  to  bed  on  the 
same  day  on  which  he  arose.  It  was  part  of  his  work, 
and  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  heavy  load.  His  business 
relations  brouglit  him  in  contact  with  many  men,  pro- 
minent and  influential  in  the  trade,  and  six  .vears  ago 
lie  was  made  sales  and  traffic  manager  for  the  Minne- 
sota and  Ontario  Power  Co..  with  headquarters  in  Min- 
neapolis. Later  he  was  transferred  to  International 
Falls  as  assistant  to  the  President  of  the  Company,  Mr. 
M  W.  Backus.  In  that  responsible  post  he  remained 
for  nearly  three  years,  and  in  December,  1911,  came 
to  Toronto,  becoming  Vice-President,  and  purchasing 
an  interest  in  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  widely  known  jobbing  houses 
in  the  province.  In  October  of  the  following  year,  he 
joined  forces  with  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
i\Iills,  as  general  sales  and  traffic  manager.  A  few 
months  after  was  made  assistant  to  the  managiug  direc- 
tor, having  meanwhile  sold  his  holdings  to  Mr.  Rat- 
cliff'.  On  the  amalgamation  of  the  Spanish  River  Co. 
and  the  Lake  Superior  Paper  Co.,  and  the  subsequent 
transfer  of  the  head  office  to  Saidt  Ste.  ]\Iarie,  Ont., 
ilr.  Sutherland  remained  in  Toronto  for  some  time,  but 
during  the  past  few  months,  his  location  has  been  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  for  the  reason  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  425  tons  daily  output  of  news  print  of 
the  company  at  their  ])lants  in  Espanola,  Sturgeon 
Falls  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  is  marketed  across  the  bor- 
der. In  association  with  Mr.  J.  T.  ]Mix.  lie  looks  after 
the  sales  of  this  enormous  production  and  travels  over 
the  Continent — from  New  York  to  Denver  and  from 
Halifax  to  Winnipeg.  The  major  portion  of  his  time  is 
spent  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Sutherland,  who  is  only  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  outdoor  sports, 
and  in  his  'teens  played  hockey  and  lacrosse,  being  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  International  League,  while  at 
the  Soo.     Fond  of  bowling,  he  belongs  to  the  Granite 
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Club,  Toronto,  but  his  chief  delight,  outside  of  clos- 
ing remunerative  contracts  for  news  print  with  lead- 
ing Canadian  and  American  publishers,  is  in  a  game 
of  golf.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  several 
clubs  in  Toronto,  anil  points  iu  the  Cuited  States.  His 
busy,  active  life,  however,  permits  of  comparatively  lit- 
tle leisure.  Genial  and  courteous  under  all  circum- 
stances, no  one  ever  saw  Mr.  Sutherland  in  a  down- 
hearted mood.  He  has  many  friends  in  the  trade,  for, 
in  the  words  of  a  former  employer,  he  "wears  well, 
talks  intere.stingly  and  works  whole-heartedly." 


Peat  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Paper 

By     >M.  A. 

(Translated  from  "La  Papeterie  Francaise,    for   Pulji 
and  Paper  Magazine,  by  C.  E.  Bandelin.) 

The  use  of  peat  for  paper  manufacturing  purposes 
was  suggested  long  ago,  and  paper  industry  periodi- 
cals have  many  times  published  patents  relating  to  this 
subject. 

Canada  is  one  of  the  papermaking  countries  most  in- 
tere.sted  in  the  use  of  this  raw  material,  as  the  area 
of  peat  bogs  there  exceed  30,000,000  of  acres,  or  10,- 
000.000  more  than  in  the  I'.S.,  and  more  than  any  Eu- 
ropean country,  except  perhaps  Russia.  Many  dif- 
ferent methods  iiave  been  suggested  for  utilizing  the 
peat :  as  fuel,  as  gas  producer,  as  raw  material  for  the 
manufacturing  of  alcohol,  as  litter,  as  packing  material 
for  fruit,  etc. 

Previous  expf-riments  in  using  it  for  papermaking 
purposes  however  don't  seem  to  have  given  very  en- 
couraging results  from  an  economical  standpoint. 
either  with  peat  alone  or  mixed  with  woodpul]).  The 
lack  of  success  met  with  may  b'-  explained  by  several 
reasons.  Several  authors  describe  ipiite  seriously  di- 
gesting methods  with  soda  or  other  chemicals  under 
high  jiressure.  sometimes  followed  by  a  bleaching  with 
ehloride  of  lime.  The  only  result  of  such  methods  is 
the  rapid  vanishing  of  the  capital  i^ngaginl  without  any 
hope  of  future  jtrofits. 

If  iiitist  be  remembered,  that  the  general  term 
"[if-at,  '  includes  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  sub- 
Btanees.  which  have  l)een  snhmitted  to  a  more  or  less 
ailvance*]  decomposition  in  the  ground.  It  is  evident, 
that  a  peat  can  givr  [iromising  results  or  be  immediate- 
ly rejected,  depei'ding  ujion.  if  it  is  of  recent  or  old 
fonnnfion.  or  upon  which  organic  substances  it  con- 
tains. In  this  manner  the  peat  from  the  very  vast  bogs 
near  Amiens  (France),  has  been  found  impossible  to 
utilise  in  any  inrlnstry.  Its  state  of  decomposition  is 
too  Hi\vknci-<].  atul  it  ernmblcH  to  pieces  when  dry.  Sucti 
j)eat  may  In-  used  an  a  fuel  an<l  give  gas  by  distillation: 
p<Tha(>H  it  may  have  other  uses,  hut  not  for  pai)er- 
inaking. 

Another  kind  of  peat,  however,  occurring,  for  in- 
stance in  the  department  of  P.asses-Pyrenee«,  has  been 
experimented  with  and  can  ci-rtainly  tnkr-  a  |>Iaer 
among  the  raw  niatcrials  for  papermaking. 

In  most  |)i'at-britfs  there  exists  at  a  cortain  depth  be- 
low the  surfarf.  2 — 7  ft.  sometimes  a  layer  of  only 
slightly  decom{)OMed  peat,  in  which  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  |)lants  are  found,  only  a  littb-  chang- 
ed. Helow  this  layer  the  jieat  in  decomposed,  dark- 
er, and  cannot  be  used  for  papermaking  purposes. 


Li  the  experiments  in  question  only  the  manufac- 
ture of  cardboards  was  tried  as  the  peat  seemed  to  be 
less  suitable  for  paper  manufacture,  perhaps  with  ex- 
ception for  certain  very  dark-colored  tar-papers. 

Tile  peat  was  used  as  it  was  taken  from  the  bogs, 
without  previous  washiug.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
it  contained  very  little  earth  and  extraneous  matter. 
The  washing  of  peat  gives  a  very  dirty,  dark-colored 
wash-water,  which  cannot  be  let  out  into  rivers  or 
lakes,  as  this  would  cause  complaiuts  and  difficulties. 

The  author  simply  refined  the  raw  peat  a  little  in  or- 
der to  cut  oft"  too  long  tibres,  and  to  beat  up  certain 
roots,  somewhat  coarse ;  he  added  digested  .straw  pulp, 
about  50  per  cent,  and  obtained  a  cardboard  of  an 
agreeable  brown  color,  both  strong  and  pliable.  Its 
strength  was  certainly  superior  to  cardboard  made  only 
of  straw.  He  also  obtained  a  satisfactory  product  by 
mixing  50  per  cent  of  peat  with  50  per  cent  of  old 
paper. 

The  experiments  were  executed  on  a  very  small  scale 
and  no  advices  as  to  results  obtainable  on  a  manufac- 
turing scale  can  be  given.  It,  however,  seems  as  if 
the  kind  of  peat  used  when  only  a  little  decomposed 
could  very  well  be  used  for  cardboards  without  any 
digesting.  The  screening  surface  of  coarse  ra\ist  be 
large  and  continuously  cleaned.  The  riffler  also  must 
he  of  ample  dimensions. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  use  the  water  passing  through 
the  wire  over  again,  in  order  to  have  as  little  as  pos- 
sible to  discharge  iu  the  river.  The  wire  ought  to  be 
long  and  the  speed  slow  on  account  of  the  high  pro- 
liortiou  of  very  short  fibres,  and  also  because  some  of 
tile  fibres  possess  a  remarkable  degree  of  " gi-easiness. " 
The  natural  color  of  the  peat  does  not  permit  manu- 
facturing of  light-colored  boards,  at  least  only  if  a 
VI  ly  small  percentage  is  used. 

From  an  economical  point  of  view  the  use  of  peat 
under  the  stated  conditions  seems  intersting  on  ac- 
count of  its  cheapness.  It  is  iiujiossiblc  to  give  a  price 
for  peat  here,  as  it  mainly  depends  upon  local  condi- 
tions. The  mechanical  extraction  seems  po.s.sible,  but 
the  i)roblem  is  far  from  being  solved  for  peat  only  a 
little  decomposed  and  still  rich  in  fibres,  which  cannot 
very  well  be  taken  from  the  bogs  by  means  of  excavat- 
ing machinery. 

Extraction  by  hand  is  laborious  and  expensive.  On 
the  other  side,  if  the  peat  is  utilized  on  the  spot,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  dry  it.  but  for  transport  an  air- 
drying  is  indispensable,  as  the  percentage  of  water  of- 
ten reaches  ''5  per  cent. 

The  peat  is  a  raw  material,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
whieh  tin-  cardboard  manufacturer  in  certain  regions 
can  obtain  cheaply  and  which  can  be  useful  to  hira; 
mixed  with  straw  pidp  or  old  |)aper  it  will  give,  if 
snffieiehtly  fibrous,  cheap  cardboards  of  good  cpiality. 


QUEBEC  CULLERS'  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  following  «-oriipai  alive  Ntateiiient  of  tiniher  mea- 
sured and  culled  to  date  at  (^iiebee.  is  furnished  by  the 
Supervisor   of  Cullers"   Office,   t^uebec.   P.Q. 

1012.  1913.  1914. 

cu.  ft.  eu.  ft.  eu,  ft. 

Waney  Willie  pine  .  .      1.172,720  244.2S0  .'S9'1,S00 

White  pine I,7fi0  7. .560 

Ked  pine 12,200  960  1,040 

<»ak 113.H40  177.240  .34.1.480 

Kim .31.3.640  2M4,.S80  .30.5.760 

Ash .520  1.000  680 

liirch   and   Maple    .  .          42,920  47,680  50,800 
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CHINA    CLAY 

y     ALEX.     ANNANDALE 


This  material  is  the  most  largely  consumed  of  any 
loading  used  by  paper  makers  as  it  is  the  least  ex- 
pensive and  most  suitable  material  obtainable  for 
the  purpose  for  which  is  is  required. 

A  great  deal  might  be  written  about  the  different 
reasons,  which  led  to  its  use,  but  we  may  leave  this  out, 
and  proceed  to  the  object  of  this  article,  which  is 
written  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  hints  as  to 
the  best  way  of  handling  it  in  a  paper  mill. 

China  clay,  in  this  country  is  obtainable  from  two 
principle  sources — viz.  Cornwall,  Eug.,  aud  the  States, 

There  are  many  different  grades  of  clay  come  from 


FIG.I 


at  once  to  the  floor  where  the  mixers  are,  and  store 
it  there,  on  no  account  store  it  in  a  dark,  damp  aud 
dirty  celler  because  it  is  "only  clay." 

"When  you  stai't  mixing  clay  be  sure  that  your  water 
supply  is  itrojierly  strained  and  that  your  mixing  pot 
is  clean. 

As  to  position  of  mixers  it  is  best  to  have  them  up  as 
high  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  any  pumping,  because 
clay  is  very  destructive  to  an.y  pump.  It  is  therefore 
best  to  mix  your  clay  on  an  upper  floor,  so  that  after 
mixing  the  clay  can  flow  by  gravity  to  the  point  where 
it  is  screened,  and  from  there  to  service,  or  store  tank, 
from  which  it  can  be  drawn  to  measuring  tanks  at 
beaters. 

As  to  mixing,  do  not  grudge  having  plenty  mixing 
power,  never  have  less  than  two  mixers,  so  that  while 
one  is  mixing,  the  other  can  be  screening.  Do  not 
grudge  time  in  mixing,  for  the  longer  you  mix  the 
better  percentage  of  retention  will  you  obtain.  This 
assertion  can  very  easily  be  proved  by  anyone  doubt- 
ful about  it. 


Cornwall,  and  papermakers  should  never  pui-chase  ex- 
cept on  sample,  and  on  delivery  see  that  the  clay  is 
equal  to  sample. 

With  regard  to  the  clay  from  the  States,  commonly 
called  "Domestic,"  generally  speaking  it  is  not  nearly 
so  good  as  any  reliable  English  brand,  being  behind 
in  cleanliness,  in  color  and  in  fineness  of  particles. 

There  is  another  source  of  clay  supply  in  Canada, 
but  there  seems  to  be  considerable  delay  in  developing 
it,  which  is  a  pity,  as  from  sample  cars  which  the  writer 
has  seen  and  worked,  it  appears  to  be  the  best  clay 
of  all,  for  color,  cleanliness  and  fine  division. 


SERVICE 
TANK 


FIRST   FLOOR 


>^i  M 


GROUND    FLOOR 


Whichever  brand  of  clay  the  papermaker  buys,  if 
he  wants  a  respectably  clean  sheet  of  paper,  he  has  to 
set  about  cleaning  his  clay  carefully,  just  the  same  as 
he  would  do  with  whatever  fibre  he  uses. 

To  begin  with  clay  ought  not  to  be  shipped  to  the 
mill  in  bulk,  from  its  place  of  origin,  because  if  so, 
in  transit  it  is  sure  to  collect  a  quantity  of  avoidable 
dirt,  which  is  merely  an  addition  to  the  natural  dirt 
it  contains,  aud  means  so  much  more  to  be  got  rid  of. 
It  will  cost  more,  but  it  is  certainly  better  to  buy 
clay  delivered  in  either  casks  of  bags. 

When  a  car  of  clay  arrives  at  the  mill,  no  matter  how 
shipped,  see  that  it  does  not  get  more  foreign  dirt 
in  course  of  transit  to  store.  There  are  few  mills  where 
it  does  not. 

The  storage  should  be  in  a  clean,  dry,  and  well  light- 
ed place.    If  the  clay  has  to  be  hoisted  at  all,  hoist  it 


SERVICE 
TANK 


FIG.  3. 

After  mixing  comes  the  straining.  This  is  very  com- 
monly done  through  an  ordinary  flat  sieve,  covered 
with  wire  cloth  (generally  old  machine  wire).  This 
is  certainly  not  effectual  as  the  wire  is  always  inclin- 
ed to  choke  up,  and  requires  constant  attention  and 
rubbing,  and  tapping  pretty  well  all  the  time.  This 
gets  the  clay  through,  and  also  a  goodly  proportion 
of  the  finer  dirt.  A  few  minutes  neglect  and  the 
strainer  runs  over,  aud  tlu'  whole  collection  gets  into 
the  beater. 

The  simplest  and  most  effective  screen  is  reall.y  an 
ordinary  drum  washer,  fixed  up  as  in  Fig.  1.  The  clay 
is  run  from  the  mixer  into  the  vat  and  passes  through 
the  wire  cover  of  the  drum,  leaviug  the  dirt  behind, 
so  that  it  collects  in  the  trap  at  bottom  of  vat. 

When  all  your  mixer  is  strained,  open  the  ends  of 
trap,  and  hose  out  the  dirt.  Turn  on  the  spray  above 
drum  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  all  is  clean  for  the  next 
lot.  On  such  a  drum  a  100  mesh  wire  cau  be  worked 
with  ease  and  if  looked  after  and  kept  clean,  it  will 
last  for  many  mouths. 

From  this  drum  washer  the  well  strained  clay  is 
delivered  into  the  service  tank  aud  thence  to  beater 
measuring  tanks. 
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By  no  means  remove  the  old  flat  screens  at  beaters, 
keep  them  as  an  additional  precaution  to  prevent  any 
possible  scale  from  tanks  or  pipes  getting  into  bearter. 
Wash  out  mixers,  service  tanks  and  measuring  tanks 
at  frequent  and  regular  intervals  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  you  -will  iiave  clean  clay. 

In  many  mills  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  ideal 
gravity  arrangement  throughout.  In  such  cases  it  is 
advisable  to  mi.x,  run  down,  pass  through  drum  and 
pump  up  to  ser\-ice  tank.  The  pump  will  not  be  near- 
ly so  troublesome,  when  pumping  well  screened  clay. 

Fig.  2  shows  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  for  a 
small  consumption,  and  Fig.  -i  for  a  large  consuiiiiition. 
The  design  as  shown  in  Fig.  3  was  put  up  to  handle 
four  tons  of  clay  at  a  time. 

The  mixers  were  emptied  altematelj'  through  the 
drum  strainer,  and  into  the  bottom  tank,  from  which 
it  was  jiumped  to  the  top  tank,  which  was  sufficiently 
liigh  to  give  gravity  flow  to  measuring  tanks. 

The  top  and  bottom  tanks  held  sufficient  strained 
clay,  to  supjily  the  mill  during  the  night,  so  all  clay 
Straining  by  night   was  avoided. 

Every  tank  had  an  agitator,  and  no  clay  reached 
the  beaters  without  about  I'J  hours  agitation.  This 
so  increased  the  retention,  that  a  very  large  saving 
was  made  in  amount  of  clav  consiimed. 


Ottawa   Notes 

Ottawa.  Out.,  l-'eluuary  10. — The  measures  taken 
some  time  ago  in  the  direction  of  conservation  by  the 
James  MacLaren  ('om|)any,  Ltd.,  of  Buckingham,  in 
engaging  a  New  York  firm  of  forest  engineers  to  es- 
timate its  timber  resources  and  advise  as  to  their  re- 
production, have  resulted  in  a  lawsuit.  Action  has 
been  instituted  against  the  lumber  company  by  Messrs. 
Vitali-  ami  Kothery.  New  York,  the  amount  claimed  bi-- 
ing  ls.:j:}H..">0,  still  du«  for  the  cruising  of  1.411,634 
acreH  of  timbi-r  berths.  The  comi'.'iny  asserts  that  faitli- 
fn'  reports  were  not  given,  and  refuses  to  pay  while 
the  forest  engineers  state  the  comjiany  is  di.ssatisfied 
beeaiiHe  inflated  values  wen-  not  given. 

The  MaeLaren  Company  gave  the  New  York  firm  a 
contract  in  the  siiinmer  of  1!M3  to  report  on  the  exten- 
sive timber  and  pnlpwood  berths  they  own.  The  for- 
est engineers  earried  out  the  eontraet  without,  as  they 
alh'Ve.  any  eritieisni  by  the  defendants  of  the  manner 
of  itx  performanci'.  They  wi-re  notified  last  f)etoher, 
ho»TV<T.  that  the  contract  had  been  cancellr-d  because 
they  had  not  furnished  reliable  reports  of  the  general 
condition  or  ipiant'ty  or  ipiality  of  the  timber  as  ealled 
for  in  the  agreement.  They  were  offend  a  smaller  am- 
ount than  had  been  agreed  on  in  payment,  but  refused 
to  accept  it.  and  have  sued  for  .+]H.:{3H..')((,  the  balanci- 
Ntill  owing  on  their  total  ebiini  of  .<(.'i:{.0:{6 . 27 .  They 
Mtafe  thiit  the  only  reaHon  for  the  rlefendants'  disHatis- 
faetion  ban  been  the  aeeuraey  and  eonsejenf iousness  of 
the  examination  made  of  their  jiroperty  whereas  they 
appeared  to  di-sire  the  rendering  of  inflated  values. 

There  were  H].2<j:t.:uH  feef  of  lumber  |em«  eut  in  the 
f»ffawa  Valley  in  1!I14  than  in  11H3  according  to  offi- 
eia!  fiifuri-s  fif  the  lumber  cut  junf  issued,  or  11H.;»(;7,77'' 
lesH  than  in  1!il2.  The  deereaxe  was  gr^nerally  shared 
in  by  paper  mannfaeturing  ax  well  as  lumber  compan 
ieN.  The  J.  H  P.oofh  Company  in  1!»14  out  .'i7,000,fK)0 
feef  HH  eomparefl  with  7't,()(H).()00  the  prPviou<i  year;  the 
•lames  MaeLann  (V.iii|>any  of  Ituekingham.  1.'{.fKK).nO0 
as  eomparerl  with  20..VKMKK»  in  KtH.  and  the  Miordan 
Pulfi  and  I'aper  Companv.  10,2'»0,000  feet  a,^  eompared 
with  rt.250.fKK)  feet  in  Vm. 


It  is  understood  that  among  the  rates  to  be  advanced 
by  the  railways  will  be  those  on  pulpwood  and  paper 
products. — MAC. 

An  estimate  of  the  cut  of  logs  in  the  woods  this 
winter  places  it  at  about  40  per  cent  less  than  in  1914. 
This  does  not  include  pulpwood,  however,  of  which  the 
production  is  expected  to  be  much  larger  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand. 

A  statement  of  Canadian  trade  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  with  December  1,  just  issued  by  the  Trade  and 
Commei-ce  Dcpaitmeut,  sliows  that  Canadian  exports 
of  jiaper  products  increased  during  tlie  year  while  im- 
ports decreased.  Exports  were  $14,828,565,  as  com- 
pared with  $10,568,056  in  1913.  Imports  Were  $6,637,- 
188  or  less  than  the  1913  figures  of  $8,569,972. 

The  fifth  session  of  Parliament  commenced  its  sit- 
tings last  week.  P>om  all  indications  it  will  not  be  one 
of  much  interest  to  the  i>ulp  and  paper  trade  from 
point  of  view  of  the  legislation  likely  to  be  brought 
down.  The  new  war  taxes  to  be  imposed  are  not  ex- 
pected to  include  any  pulp  and  paper  products  in  their 
scope  though  the  suggestion  was  made  last  session  to 
put  an  export  tax  on  pulpwood.  Tiiis  the  minister  of 
fiinance  promised  to  take  into  consideration,  but  no  an- 
nouncenu^nt,  of  course,  is  forthcoming  as  to  the  result 
of  his  deliberations. 

One  piece  of  legislation  of  some  interest  to  the  pulp 
and  puper  trade  is  tiie  re-introduetion  by  .Mr.  George 
11.  liradhury  of  his  bill  for  the  i)revention  of  the  pollu- 
tion of  navigable  waters.  The  discharge  of  the  efflu- 
ent from  i)nip  and  ])aper  mills  into  navigable  streams 
is  one  of  the  matters  covered  in  Mr.  Bradbury's  bill, 
heavy   penalties  being  provided. 

The  export  trade  will  hear  with  interest  that  the 
(Joverument  is  eonteiu|)lating  the  establishment  of  a 
war  risk  schenu'.  This  is  expected  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion which  exists  at  present  in  the  matter  of  ship- 
l>ing  and  which  is  seriously  hindering  the  export  of 
jiulp  and  paper  from  this  country  to  Europe. 

The  estimates  for  coming  fiscal  year  were  brought 
down  in  Parliament  this  week.  They  contain  almost 
no  ainiroiiriations  for  lu-w  public  works  of  any  kind 
wliieh  will  nu-an  a  greatly  reduced  .ieniand  for  build- 
ing   paper,    tar-paper    and    other    siudi    materials. 

Ap|)lication  for  permission  to  increa.se  the  freight 
rales  on  all  lines  east  of  Port  Arthur  will  be  maile  to 
the  Railway  Commission  on  March  1  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  t;ran<l  Trunk  Railways  under  instructions 
issued  by  Chairman  11.  L.  Drayton  of  the  Commission 
on  Tuesday.  The  date  was  fixed  when  the  chairman 
heard  from  a  C.  P.  i{ .  official  appearing  before  the 
board  in  another  case  that  the  railways  were  prepar- 
ing to  make  the  apjdication  in  <|Uesfioii.  Mr.  Dravfon 
stated  that  it  was  right  in  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic that  the  applieatiiMi  should  be  put  in  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  so  that  before  spring  traffic  opens  up 
shippers  might  have  some  idea  as  to  what  rales  were 
to  be  adyaneerl.  He  then  fixed  March  1  as  the  date  ol 
tlu'  hearing  of  the  application,  and  set  February  18  as 
thi'  date  wbi-n  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  propos- 
ed change  desired  by  the  railways  should  be  supplied 
to  the  officials  of  the  board,  to  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' AHsixiation  anri  other  orKani^ations  interested. 
He  also  stated  that  when  the  application  came  up  for 
consideration,  the  recent  advance  of  .^i  per  cent  in  thf 
movement  of  international  freight,  put  into  effect  b^ 
American  lines  operating  in  Canada  under  the  juris 
diction  of  the  Crunmission.  would  be  dealt  with,  and 
wdl  linve  to  be  justified  or  it  will  be  disallowed. 
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SIN  BALL     AND     BACON. 


The  percentage  of  ash  foundon  igniting  a  given 
weight  of  paper  is  generally  regarded  as  some  measure 
of  the  amount  of  loadiug  retained  by  the  pulp  in  the 
beating  engine. 

In  the  case  of  certain  loadings  such  as  China  Clay 
and  Calcium  Sulphate  (Pearl  Hardening),  correction 
must  be  made  for  two  factors  which  influence  the  re- 
sult. These  minerals  as  added  to  the  pulp  in  the  beat- 
ing engine  are  by  no  means  in  the  same  condition  as 
the  ignited  ash  left  in  the  crucible  from  the  combus- 
tion of  the  paper.  Thus  China  Clay  is  usually  most, 
containing  S-10  ])er  cent  of  natural  moisture,  which  is 
easily  got  rid  of  by  mere  exposure  of  the  clay  to  air, 
and  in  the  second  place  it  contains  a  fixed  proportion 
of  chemically  combined  water  which  is  of  course  re- 
moved on  prolonged  ignition.  The  Sulphate  of  Lime 
also  loses  water  of  crystallization  on  heating  in  a 
crucible. 

Thus  a  normal  China  Clay  may  eontaia  10  per  cent 
of  natural  moisture  and  a  further  10  per  cent  of  wa- 
ter of  combination  when  examined  in  the  absolutely 
dry  condition.  The  cla.y  is  almost  invariably  moist 
when  purchased,  a  condition  which  favors  its  appli- 
cation to  paper  making.  Hence  if  a  known  weight, 
say  for  example  3  cwt.,  of  moist  china  clay  is  added 
to  a  known  weight  of  paper  pulp,  say  20  cwt.,  the 
amoimt  of  clay  actually  retauied  by  the  paper  can 
only  be  calculated  accurately  when  due  corrections 
have  been  made  to  the  weight  of  ignited  ash  found  by 
testing.  If  the  percentage  of  ash  found  on  igniting  a 
weighed  sample  of  the  paper  is  10  per  cent,  the  i-e- 
tention  of  china  clay  appears  to  be  10  per  cent  of  20 
cwt.  M'hieh  gives  2  cwt. 

This  is  the  amount  apparently  retained  out  of  3  cwt. 
originally  added,  and  gives  66.6  per  cent  retention  of 
original  loading,  but  on  the  assumptoin  that  the  clay 
contains  10  per  cent  of  chemically  combined  water  in 
its  absolute  dry  condition,  and  a  variable  quantity, 
between  8  and  10  per  cent  of  natural  moisture,  it  is 
clear  that  every  80  parts  of  ignited  residue  would 
really  be  equivalent  to  about  100  parts  of  moist  clay. 

We  may  ignore  for  the  moment  that  part  of  the  ash 
of  the  paper  due  to  traces  of  alum  and  mineral  salts  to- 
gether with  the  natural  ash  of  the  pulp  used,  since 
these  form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  ash. 
Hence  on  this  basis  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the 
66.6  per  cent  would  be  obtained  by  multiplying  66.6 
by  100,  and  dividing  by  80,  and  then  the  actual  per- 
centage retained  would  be  83.2  per  cent. 

Even  this  correction  can  only  be  considered  exact 
when  the  amoimt  of  natural  moisture  in  the  paper  is 
10  per  cent.  If  the  amoimt  is  less  the  correction  given 
for  the  clay  itself  then  becomes  too  high. 

The  ratio  of  clay  to  paper  is  most  frequently  deter- 
miaed  from  the  quantity  of  paper  made  and  the  actual 
bought  claj'  used.  If  the  paper  made  over  a  period  is 
100  tons  and  the  clay  added  to  the  beater  is  say  10 
tons,  then  the  records  show  the  clay  used  per  ton  of 
paper  is  1.0  tons,  and  this  form  of  expression  is  ob- 
viously a  practical  one  which  fluctuates  according  to 
the  variation  in  clay  added.  It  is  well  known  that 
common  news  will  only  carry  a  certain  percentage  of 
clay  corresponding  to  a  mineral  ash  of  7  to  8  per  cent, 
and  that  this  figure  cannot  be  increased  by  an  excess 


of  clay  in  the  beaters.     These  limits  are  easily  found 
in  practice  and  require  no  special  comment. 

We  may  consider  this  case  more  closely.  If  the 
paper  made  is  100  tons  and  the  clay  used  is  a  normal 
clay  containing  10  per  cent  of  natural  moisture,  of 
which  12  tons  have  been  consumed,  what  is  the  am- 
ount of  clay  actually  retained  when  the  ignited  resi- 
due found  by  test  is  8  per  cent? 

For  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  argument  we  can 
assume  that  the  finished  paper  contains  10  per  cent  of 
natural  moisture,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  seldom  hap- 
pens. The  common  news  when  leaving  the  paper  mill 
seldom  contains  more  than  5  to  6  per  cent. 

The  paper  contains  absolute  dry  pulp  and  absolute 
dry  clay  90  tons  with  natural  moisture  10  tons. 

The  absolute  dry  pulp  and  clay  contain  8  tons  of 
ignited  clay,  water  of  combination  of  clay,  and  the 
pulp. 

Every  8  tons  of  residue  is  equivalent  to  approximate- 
ly 9  tons  of  absolute  dry  clay,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  absolute  dry  clay  contains  10  per  cent  of  chemical- 
ly combined  water. 

Now  9  tons  of  absolute  dry  clay  is  equivalent  to 
10  tons  of  moist  clay  as  bought. 

If  we  take  it  for  granted  that  in  a  finished  paper 
the  pulp  and  clay  alike  contain  the  same  percentage 
of  natural  moisture,  a  point  open  to  consideration,  then 
the  conditions  appear  to  be : — 

Paper  =  abs.  dry    pulp  +  abs.  drv  clav  -{-  moisture 
'  81         +  9        '  +        10 

or     air  dry  pulp  -|-  normal  clay 
(81+9)    _+     (9-1-1) 

Thus  the  original  residue  of  8  per  cent  becomes 
10  per  cent  when  corrected  and  the  proportion  re- 
tained is  10  tons  out  of  12  tons,  that  is  83  per 
cent  instead  of  8  tons  or  67  per  cent. 

The  cases  in  actual  practice  are  by  no  means  so 
simple  as  this  example  would  appear  to  indicate. 
The  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  paper  is  an  im- 
portant controlling  factor  and  must  be  taken  into 
accoimt.  The  paper  mill  chemist  will  no  doubt  be  able 
to  work  out  the  problem  more  exactly.  The  chief  point 
to  be  remembered  is  that  the  percentage  of  residue 
found  on  ignition  needs  correction  before  it  can  be 
compared  under  like  conditions  with  the  china  clay  or- 
iginally added  to  the  pulp  in  the  beater. 


RECOVERY  OF  WAX  FROM  GRAIN  STRAW. 

In  a  contribution  to  the  Papierzeitung  (97,  2,699), 
Dr.  Emil  Heuser,  of  Darmstadt,  reviews  the  work  that 
has  been  done  on  the  recoverj'  of  wax  from  several 
kinds  of  straw. 

The  chopped  straw  (150  grammes)  was  heated  in 
an  autoclave  fitted  with  a  condenser  with  two  liters 
of  benzol  at  a  pressure  of  30  to  37  pounds  per  square 
inch  for  a  total  period  of  three  hours  and  fifty  min- 
utes. The  maximum  amount  of  wax  recovered  was  1.20 
per  cent. 

The  remaining  dewaxed  straw,  after  cooking  four 
hours  at  45  to  60  pounds  pressure  with  1.44  per  cent 
sodium  hydroxide,  gave  the  same  yield  of  cellulose 
as  the  same  quantity  of  the  original  straw,  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  The  cellulose  from  the  dewax- 
ed straw  required  .63  per  cent  less  bleach  and  gave  a 
better  white. 
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Purification  of  W^aste  Liquors 

An  interesting  article  has  appeared  in  the  last  'issue 
of  "The  Surveyor  and  ilunieipal  and  County  En- 
gineer" on  The  Purification  of  Waste  Liquors  from 
Paper  Mills,  by  G.  Bertram  Kershaw,  late  engineer  to 
the  Royal  Coiiiniission  on  Sewage  Disposal.  This  ar- 
ticle, after  dealing  rather  fully  with  the  process  of 
manufacture  in  all  its  various  stages,  and  the  nature 
of  raw  materials  used,  also  describing  some  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  in  general  use  and  the  several 
waste   liquors   produced,   concludes   as   follows: — 

It  is  very  advisable  that  when  kier  liquors  are  ming- 
led witli  the  rest  of  the  water  it  should  be  admitted 
gradually.  ]ireferably  from  a  storage  tank,  and  not  in 
sudden  rushes. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Rivers  Pollution  Com- 
ini.ssion.  in  their  first  report,  point  out  that  "the  great- 
er part  of  the  alkaline  liquor  of  the  paper  maker  might, 
with  profit  upon  the  operation,  and  certainly  without 
much,  if  any,  loss,  be  so  treated  as  to  recover  tlie  soda, 
even  in  the  smallest  mills,  and  under  the  most  unfav- 
orpble  conditions,  and  thereby  relieve  the  river  of  this 
form  of  pollution. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  from  the  context  whether  the 
commission  include  dilute  kier  lifpiors  in  this  state- 
ment. 

The  following  figures  of  analysis,  due  to  Mr.  E.  Hal- 
liwell.  V.  I.  ('..  and  taken  from  vol.  iii.  of  the  Seventh 
Report  of  the  Sewage  Disposal  rommission,  show  the 
nature  of  the  crude  liquids  before  treatment  derived 
from  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  paper: — 

Parts  per  100.000. 
Sus-        Dis-    I 
Nature  of  Samide    pended    solved  ]    Oxygeii  absorbed 
!  Solids.  ',  Solids,     in  three  minutes. 


White  Pai)er. 
f'rude  liquors. 
Do. 
Mrnwn  Paper 
fnide  liquors. 
Do. 
Do. 
Wall  Paper.  . 

Crude  liquors. 
Printing  Paper 
Crude  liquors. 
Do. 


204 
139 

290 

59 

126 

185 

6.2 
89 


54 

68 

477 
106 
178 

305 

264 
157 


20  (in  4  hours) 
4.84 

39.6  (in  4  hours) 
3.98 
25.1   (in  4  hours) 

27. H  (in  4  hours') 

3.92 
2.30 


It  will  be  noted  how  exteremcly  variable  are  the 
foregoinir  figures,  and  also  that  the  main  rlifficnity 
in  Ireatmenf  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  xnlids,  both  in 
HU»<penHion  and  in  solution.  Kuriber.  it  must  lie  ro- 
ineinliered  that  pjqier  milW  disehartre  very  large  vol- 
umes of  wa-sfe  waters.  l.fKX),000  gallons  and  upwards 
per  twenty-four  hours  being  by  no  means  um-ommonly 
met  with. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  strong  kier  liquors  are 
treated  for  reeovr-ry.  well-rle«ij:ned  settling  tanks,  witli 
faeilitiejd  for  emjiloyinir  chemicals,  svill  effeet  a  removal 
of  a  very  large  amount  of  the  suspended  solids  toiretber 
with  a  proportion  of  the  solids  in  solution,  and  in  iiiost 
instances  such  a  tank  liquor,  if  not  containing  more 
than,  say  5  to  7  fiarts  of  suspended  matter  per  UKt.OOO, 
can  be  rliNehnreed  to  the  river  or  stream  without  fur- 
ther treatment.  A  "brown"  mill,  however.  wouM  [iro- 
bably  have  difficulty  in  tretling  down  to  tliene  fiirnres. 
while  for  a  mill  usintr  solely  woorl  pulp  they  would 
be  lenient.     Unfortunately,   in   some  cases   space   for 


tanks  is  virtually  unobtainable.  Alumino-ferric  gives 
good  results  when  a  precipitant  is  needed,  but  in  spec- 
ial cases,  careful  straining  through  filters  of  fine 
material  is  called  for  in   addition  to  tank  treatment. 

It  is  of  distiiu't  advantage  if  the  various  wastes  can 
be  stored  before  tank  treatment  in  order  to  equalise 
their  varying  strengths,  characters  and  temperatures. 

Tilmans  recommend  separate  treatment  of  the  var- 
ious wastes,  but  in  the  case  of  many  existing  mills  it 
would  be  a  very  costly  and  difficult  business  to  alter 
the  whole  of  the  waste  licjuor  drains  in  order  to  keep 
any  s]ieeial  liquor  apart  from  the  general  mixed  wastes, 
with  a  view  to  sjiecial  individual  treatment.  At  one 
mill  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted  the  founda- 
tions rest  upon  solid  rock,  and  the  cost  of  redraining 
such  a  null  would  be  very  heavy.  In  the  ease  of  a 
prospective  mill  the  question  of  separating  certain  of 
the  liquids — e.g.,  separate  treatment  of  the  waste 
waters  from  the  breakers  and  beaters,  and  also  of  the 
machine  watei- — should  receive  careful  consideration, 
and  would  probably  enable  the  paper  maker  to  re-use 
the  settled  sludge  or  pidp. 

Many  paper  mills  already  possess  a  very  large 
tank  capacity,  but  it  is  of  little  use  having  tank  sun- 
less these  are  proiierly  attended  to  and  regularly 
cleaned  out,  and  this  is  where  the  shoe  often  pinches. 
Paper  mills  produce  very  large  quantities  of  sludge, 
and  there  is  little  enough  room  to  spare  for  its  recep- 
tion after  removal  from  tlie  tanks.  In  the  case  of 
mills  employing  wood  pulp,  care  is  usually  taken  to 
save  any  pulp,  either  for  re-use  in  the  .same  mill,  if 
clean,  or  for  disposal  to  other  mills  |)ro<hieing  papers 
of  inferior  grade.  F'leipiently,  when  all  the  waste 
waters  are  mixed  together,  the  sludge  is  pressed  and 
tipped,  or  simply  tip])ed  in  the  semi-liquid  state.  Where 
practicable  well  drained  lagoons  assist  very  greatly  in 
hastening  the  drying  of  the  sludge,  and  the  objections 
often  applicable  to  lagooning  sewage  sludge  do  not 
apply  so  much  here. 

Some  idea  of  the  volumes  of  sludge  produced  an- 
■';dly  may  be  gathered  from  an  extract  from  the  evi- 
dence of  a  witness  examined  by  the  Sewage  Disposal 
Commission  (Seventh  Report,  vol.  iii.t.  Thus  >Ir.  J. 
II.  .Vnnandale  stateil  that,  in  his  own  case,  the  waste 
products  (from  a  small  mill),  consisting  of  solids  from 
the  machines — bleach,  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime  from 
re-causticising  the  recovered  soda — amounted  to  some- 
thing like  .1,,")00  cub.  yds.  per  annum.  The  sludge, 
which  contains  a  certain  amount  of  lime,  can  be  used 
as  a  manure,  but  it  is  sticky  and  difficult  to  manipu- 
late. 

The  writer  caused  some  experiments  to  be  carried 
out  with  a  view  to  utilizing  paper-mill  sludge  for  rais- 
ing heat.  Esparto  sludge  was  employed,  and  gave 
very  promising  results  when  carefully  dried,  but  it 
was  found  that  the  uioisture  in  the  sludge  militated 
against  its  em|iIoymeni  as  a  fuel. 

The  main  point  in  the  treatment  of  waste  waters  from 
the  majority  of  jtaper  mills  is  anqile  tank  capacity,  well 
di'signed  tanks  and  most  important  of  all,  frequent 
attention  for  cleanine  purposes,  without  which  no  sys- 
tem will  give  K"'"!  residts  The  ti-mptatiou  to  run 
tanks  for  too  lonjf  periods  is.  of  course,  irrent,  since 
it  means  less  sludue  jiroduction  ;  but  it  is  bad  for  the 
river  which  receives  it.  In  many  trades  recovery 
of  what  were  formerly  regarded  as  wastes  is  becomm- 
inif  more  general,  and  a  manufacturer  frequently  finds 
nowadays  that  in  the  past  he  has  been  throwing  away 
valnnlile  material,  the  recovery  of  wliied  not  ordy  pays 
for  the  cost  of  recovery,  but  yields  in  aildition  a  hand- 
some profit. — Paper  Makers'  Monthly  .loiirnal. 
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Thomas  Gibson,  of  Toronto,  has  succeeded  J.  Fra- 
ter  Taylor,  as  president  of  the  Lake  Superior  Corpora- 
tion. He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  some 
time,  and  for  several  months  secretary  of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  with  which  he  became 
connected  through  the  merger  with  the  Lake  Superior 
Paper  Co.  Mr.  Gibson  is  highly  esteemed  in  pulp  and 
paper  circles,  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  soundest  officials  in  the  trade. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hinde  and  Dauche  Paper 
Co.,  Limited,  of  Canada,  was  held  at  the  head  offices 
in  Toronto,  on  January  27.  Reports  presented  for  the 
past  year  were  very  satisfactory  when  everything  is 
taken  into  consideration  and,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  the  plant  has  undergone  some  extensions,  in 
the  installation  of  a  machine  for  making  pasted  and 
fibre  board,  the  capacity  being  30  tons  per  day.  It  is 
only  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that  the  new  board  mill 
started  operations,  the  machine  being  124  inches  wide 
and  having  a  capacity  of  forty  tons  per  day  of  jute 
and  chip  board.  The  officers  elected  were  J.  J.  Dauch, 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  President;  Ralph  King,  Toronto,  Vice- 
President:  John  Watt,  Toronto,  Treasurer;  Sidney 
Frohman,  Sandusky,  Secretary ;  General  Manager,  0. 
H.  Moore,  Toronto." 

The  Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Company,  of  Merritton, 
Ont.,  held  their  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 3.  The  repoj-t  submitted  to  the  shareholders 
showed  that,  in  view  of  industrial  and  commercial 
conditions,  the  company  had  made  a  veiy  fair  show- 
ing for  the  year.  During  the  past  few  months  a  large 
sum  of  money  has  been  expended  on  an  installation 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  such  as  grease  proof, 
glassine,  etc.,  heretofore  not  made  in  Canada.  Some 
of  these  goods  are  now  on  the  market,  and  other  lines 
will  soon  follow.  Following  out  the  policy  adopted 
some  yeai-s  ago,  the  usual  dividend  of  six  per  cent 
was  voted  to  the  employees  of  the  mills  on  the  wages 
earned  by  them  during  the  year.  The  old  board  of 
directors  was  re-elected.  The  officers  are:  President, 
Welland  D.  Woodruff ;  Vice-President,  A.  S.  Woodruff ; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  William  M.  Shea. 

The  Timiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway 
Commission  has  issued  a  writ  against  the  Abitibi  Power 
and  Paper  Co.  of  Iroquois  Falls,  Out.,  to  recover  seven 
thousand  dollars  damages  for  alleged  wrongful  flood- 
ing of  the  plaintiff's  lands. 

Recently  a  large  deputation  of  lumbermen  and  limit- 
holders  from  Ontario  waited  upon  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment and  made  several  suggestions  regarding 
changes  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  The  re- 
quests were  that,  in  the  amendment  to  the  Act,  any 
employer,  who  failed  to  make  his  existence  known  to 
the  board,  should,  in  the  event  of  an  accident  to  an 
employee,  be  forced  to  pay  the  whole  compensation  to 
the  employee.  Another  suggestion  was  that  an  Ontario 
workman,  engaged  in  Quebec,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
sue  the  company  under  the  Quebec  Act  when  the  em- 
ployer is  paying  assessments  to  the  Ontai-io  fund.  The 
government  promised  consideration  to  the  suggestions. 


Among  the  members  of  the  deputation  were  G.  A.  Gray 
of  the   Spanish   River  Pulp   and  Paper  Mills,    H.     I. 
Thomas,  representing  J.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa,  A.  E.  Craig 
of  the  Noi-thern  Timber  Co.,  Toronto,  Hon.  W.  C.  Ed- 
wards, Rockland,  and  others. 

Alex.  Mcintosh  has  been  appointed  representative  in 
Ottawa  for  McFarlane,  Son  and  Hodgson,  the  well- 
known  paper  house  of  Montreal,  taking  the  place  of 
R.  Tanner,  who  resigned  recently. 

During  the  past  year,  although  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing business  in  Canada  was  not  in  as  flourishing  a 
condition  as  in  previous  years,  a  review  of  the  trade 
shows  that  over  a  score  of  new  buildings  or  important 
additions  to  old  ones,  involving  the  purchase  of  new 
jilant,  have  been  erected  in  various  parts  of  Canada. 
Of  the  new  buildings  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
line,  no  less  than  six  were  constructed  in  Toronto. 

The  large,  five  storey  factory  of  the  Rudd  Paper  Box 
Company.  Toronto,  which  was  completely  gutted  by 
fii-e  on  Januai-y  27,  only  the  walls  being  left  standing, 
will  be  rebuilt  immediately.  The  total  damage  to  the 
stock  equipment  and  building  was  $175,000,  and  the 
insui'ance  was  .+108,000.  A  permit  has  been  taken  out 
to  reconstruct  the  factory  and  work  is  now  under  way, 
showing  that  the  firm  lost  no  time.  It  is  expected 
that  the  task  will  be  completed  in  about  six  weeks. 
This  will  be  good  news  to  the  175  hands  who  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  One  employee,  Robert 
Grimshaw,  who  was  in  the  cellar  of  the  building  at 
the  time  the  flames  burst  forth,  was  unable  to  escape 
and  his  charred  remains  were  found  under  some  de- 
bris a  few  days  ago. 

The  new  news  print  mill  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Pa])er  Co.,  of  East  Angus,  Que.,  which  started  up 
about  the  middle  of  December  is  now  running  very 
nicely.  Considering  that  the  company  began  the 
erection  of  the  mill  in  April  last,  they  think  that  this 
constitutes  a  record  of  putting  up  a  paper  mill  of  the 
size  and  getting  it  under  way.  The  building  is  of  con- 
crete, brick  and  steel,  466  feet  long  and  76  feet  wide, 
and  is  equipped  with  a  162-inch  J.  H.  Ilorne  and  Sons 
Co.  machine,  driven  by  a  700  h.p.  four-cylinder  Ball 
engine. 

It  is  expected  tJmt  the  new  sulphite  plant  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Pulp  and  Paper  Corporation  at  Chandler, 
Que.,  will  be  in  operation  about  April  15.  The  output 
will  be  140  tons  daily  of  strong  sulphite  pulp,  suitable 
for  news,  and  the  mill  will  sujiply  tidewater  paper 
mills  in  Canada,  United  States,  England  and  France. 

J.  E.  Langlois  is  taking  the  place  of  the  late  J.  F. 
Pendock,  Ottawa  representative  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  new  mill  of  the  Canadian  Leather  Board  Co.  at 
Chambly  Canton,  Que.,  which  is  now  in  operation,  is 
ei|uipped  with  four  one-thousand  pound  beaters,  two 
fifty-pound  wet  machines,  one  set  of  forty-eight  inch, 
two  roll  calenders  and  one  rag  cutter.  The  company 
dry  their  product  of  fibre  and  leather  boards  with  box 
dryers.  There  is  one  sixty  h.p.  boiler  and  the  mill  is 
motor  driven,  individual  motors  being  attached  to  each 
beater. 
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The  Standard  Paper  Co.  of  Toronto,  have  been  ap- 
pointed selling  agents  to  Certainteed  wall  board  of  the 

•  Jeiieral  Roofing  JIanufacturing  Co..  ."^t.  Louis.  This 
board  is  wrappeil  in  packages,  so  that  it  cannot  be- 
come damaged  at  the  ends  and  stands  the  Mullen  test 
of  424  pounds  to  the  square  uich. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  news  print  mill  of  the 
.\bitibi  Powi-r  and  Pa|)er  Co.  will  be  producing  by  the 
■  11(1  of  April.  The  concrete  buildings  for  the  news 
print  jilant  and  the  sulphite  mill  are  now  completed. 
Thi-  sidphite  mill  will  have  three  digesters.  The  two 
ItiO-inch  machines,  which  have  been  built  by  the  Pusey 
and  Jones  Co.  of  Wilmington.  Del.,  are  being  assembled 
and.  after  they  are  set  in  operation  the  third  machine, 
which  is  1S6  inches  wi<le.  will  be  installed  and  running 
in  July,  while  the  202  inch  machine,  being  built  by 
<  'harles  VTalmsley  and  Co..  of  Bury.  England,  will 
be  going  in  September  next.  The  total  output  of  news 
print  will  be  about  230  tons  daily  when  the  four  units 
;ire  ruiuiing  to  capacity. 

It  is  learned  on  good  authority  that  the  Timiskaming 
;iMd  Northern  Ontario  Railway  has  under  consider- 
ation a  plan  for  the  active  carrying  on  of  pulp  wood 
fiperations  in  Northern  Ontario  which  will  materially 
-id  settlers  during  the  present  period  of  depression. 
'  L.  Entrlehart.  Chairman  of  the  T.  and  N.  0.  Coni- 
■•iis,sion.  has  had  several  interviews  with  Hon.  G.  H. 
'•"ert'uson.  the  New  ^finister  of  Lands.  Forests  and 
Mines  for  the  Province,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
(lovemment  will  advance  two  dollars  per  cord  on  all 

■  idji  wood  cut  from  the  property  of  bona  fide  settlers, 
rile  fidl  details  have  not  yet  been  arranged  but.  it  is 

vp,.,.t,.il  that  the  new  plan  will  come  into  effect  at  a 
-..-ry  early  date.  Several  rossing  machine  centres  will 
lie  established  and  the  settler  will  be  able  to  have  his 
wood  rossed  for  a  very  small  fee.  The  Commission  will 
'hen  advance  him  money  uf>on  it  and  assist  him  in  ev- 

•  rv  way  possible  to  eflFect  a  .sale  for  his  product.  Af- 
••■r  the  timber  is  sold,  the  Comni'ssion  will   eollect  the 

■  ■■  advaneed  from  the  proceeds.  The  advantatre  of 
'  lifile  propo»iition    is  that   the   si-ttler  will   have   a 

::.  :■!  amount  of  ready  cash  with  which  to  carry  on 

rations.      The    Peiiartment    of   Lands.    Forests    and 

^^ine^  has  endfirsed  the  scheme  as  being  a  ver>-  practi- 
■■i'\  one  to  aft-sist  needy  homesteaders  at  this  particu- 
lar fierio«l. 

■hi-  \fH  Logii'.  who  for  the  past  twenty-two  vears  has 
1  .  I  (I  the  nerviee  of  the  Toronto  braneb  of  the  E.  R. 
'•Mix  Co..  has  ofii'ned  an  offiee  in  the  Foy  Building. 
'.0   Front   Street   West.   Toronto,   where   he   will   be   the 

■  lling  re|>re«ient8tive  of  several  well  known  paper 
^lilU  Am  a  mark  if  appreciation  and  esteem  the  em- 
I'loyees  of  the  Eddv  Co.  i>re<.r'iited  their  fetirinir  man- 

"■  •  with  a  valuable  and  artistic  gold,  hunfini;  case. 
•  im  watch,  luitably  enuraveil.  The  presentation 
i;i<1e  in  a  few  ap(>rofpriafe  words  by  Donald  Me- 
LeHii.  the  new  manairer  of  the  Toronto  branch,  and  the 
ifift  wa>«  eordiallv  aeknowled^ed  bv  Mr.  Loifie.  who  re- 
fernd  to  the  pleasant  relations  that  had  always  ex- 
i'le.l  amonir  th<'  members  of  the  staff  and  whose  many 
kindnewses  and  courtesies  he  tvould  never  forget. 

The  industries  of  Tliorold.  Ont  .  are  btmy  al  the  pre- 
'  nt  time,  and  are  lookinir  fonvard  to  a  prosperous 
ear  The  new  plant  of  the  Beaver  Board  f'o.  is  mn- 
linif   full    time,   the   proilnct    findinir  a   ready   sale  all 

■  ' er  t'anada.  Cntil  the  closinir  of  the  Wellanil  f'anal 
I  lartfe  number  of  steamers  laden  with  rossed  pulp 
1  ood  arrived  from  the  lower  St    Lawretiee  river  ports. 

Thi'  plant  is  operafinir  niifhf  and  day.  The  Ontario 
Paper  Co.  also  report  business  brisk  in  the  news  print 


line  and  the  plant  is  turning  oiit  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  tons  per  day.  The  company  have  a 
huge  .supply  of  rossed  pulp  wood  on  hand  which  is 
piled  up  to  a  great  height,  and  is  one  of  the  sights 
of  the  town.  Lake  and  ocean  steamers  arrived  weekly 
during  the  season  of  navigation,  just  closed,  with  thou- 
sands of  cords  from  the  Island  of  Anticosti.  The 
ground  wood  [dants  are  well  employed  and  also  the 
other  new  industries  of  the  town.  The  Exolon  Co., 
manufacturers  of  artificial  abrasives,  of  which  C.  J. 
Brockbank  is  manager,  and  the  Pilkington  Glass 
W'oiks.  which  are  employing  some  150  hands. 


MAINE  ACTIVELY  AT  WORK  IN  PULP  AND 
PAPER  EDUCATION. 

Canadians,  whose  interests  have  been  turned  to  the 
question  of  technical  education  in  Pulp  and  Paper 
will  be  interested  in  recent  progress  in  ^Iaine.  To  the 
University  of  Maine  which  is  located  at  Orono.  Me., 
belongs  the  distinction  of  establishing  as  a  part  of 
its  general  curriculum  a  complete  course  in  pulp  and 
paper  making  and  now  that  Aubert  Ilall.  the  new 
science  building,  is  completed,  this  course  will  soon 
have  a  complete  equijuuent  by  which  the  process  of 
paper  manufacturing  can  be  carried  from  the  wood 
to  the  finished  product.  An  entire  floor  in  the  chem- 
istry departnuMit  is  given  over  to  the  course  and  a  di- 
gester, beater,  bleacher  and  other  equipment  up  to  the 
paper  machine  itself  is  b.-ing  installeil. 


Aiiliert    H.iU.   I'niversUy  of  Malnp.  wtiere  first  pulp 
anrl   p.nier  cniirwo  In   America   in   now  entabllshpil. 

The  course  was  started  two  years  ago,  ancl  has  prov- 
en a  irreat  ileal  of  value,  so  mueh  so  thai  it  is  endorsed 
by  some  of  the  leading  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers 
of  the  country.  It  allows  a  \oimg  man  to  specialize  in 
this  important  industry,  and  to  come  out  of  the  univer- 
sity well  fitted  to  take  fin  important  position  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  of  jiaper. 

The  new  building  is  four  storeys,  jiraetically  fire- 
jiroof.  and  the  interior  walls  an-  of  briek  treated  with 
whiti'  enamel  Mill  eonstruetion  has  been  used  for 
the  floors  which  are  of  hard  pine  and  oak. 

The  science  department  of  the  University  through 
the  co-operation  of  I{oscoe  a.  Eddy.  State  Ijabor  Com- 
missioner, is  carrying  out  a  plan  for  extension  work 
anioni;  the  men  employed  in  the  pulji  and  paper  plantj< 
in  Maim-  Tt  is  the  idea  to  establish  classes  at  the 
various  manufacturing  centres  among  the  men  eneaged 
in  the  industry  and  to  give  lecture  eonrses.  which  will 
lie  instructive  along  the  lines  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. 
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UiVITED  STATES  T^OTES 


(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


Edward  M.  Hall,  general  manager  of  the  newly 
formed  Hall  Process  Company,  Watertowu,  N.Y.,  has 
just  been  notified  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
that  his  patent  on  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  with- 
out the  iise  of  sulphite  has  been  granted.  The  company 
will  now  begin  the  manufacturing  under  the  provisions 
of  the  patent,  and  it  is  expected  to  revolutionize  the 
iiews]u-int  industry.  George  C.  Sherman,  i)resident  of 
the  company,  in  an  interview,  during  the  past  week, 
with  the  press,  said:  "I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  much  greater  quantity  of  ground  wood  pulp  can 
be  produced  with  the  same  power  as  heretofore  used 
in  the  old  process,  and  it  will  be  of  quality  as  good  as, 
if  out  better  than,  that  now  being  offered  to  the  trade. 
The  new  process  of  manufacturing  newsprint  paper 
from  the  pulp  thus  obtained,  will  not  only  revolutionize 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  but  will  greatly  cheapen  its 
price  as  well.  This  method  of  manufacture  will  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  paper  making  industry  as  did 
the  roller  process  to  the  flour  industry." 

•  •         • 

The  Bear  River  Paper  Companv,  of  Petoskev.  ^Mich.. 
will  shortly  install  a  bleaching  plant  at  its  mill.  This 
decision  was  arrived  at  durinsr  a  recent  meeting  of  its 
stockholders.  The  company  has  for  many  years  only 
manufactured  wrapping  paper,  but  with  the  installa- 
tii^n  of  the  bleaching  plant,  it  will  now  be  enabled  to 
manufacture  the  finest  grades  of  bond,  flat  writing  and 
book  papers  as  well.  New  machinery  is  being  manu- 
factured especially  for  the  companv.  and  men  are  at 
"•ork  erecting  special  tanks,  installing  numerous  fix- 
tures, tearinsr  down  old  machinery,  etc..  preparatory  to 
the  advent  into  the  new  venture. 

•  •         • 

The  claim  of  the  Battle  Island  Companv  of  Fulton, 
N.T..  against  the  State,  amounting  to  .^l.SOO.OOO  for 
damages  done  when  the  construction  of  the  barge 
cinal  took  awav  the  water  rights,  certain  real  estate 
as  well  as  the  electric  powerhouse  owned  by  the  com- 
rianv.  will  probably  be  one  of  the  first  to  be  tried  be- 
fore the  new  Court  of  Claims,  which  has  just  been  an- 
thorized  <o  act  for  the  State  Legislature.  No  word  has 
as  vet  been  received  from  Federal  Judge  G.  "W.  Eav  as 
to  his  decision  as  to  the  confirmation  of  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  creditors  of  this  company  to  sell  the 
sulphite  plant  of  the  defunct  concern  at  Fulton.  Judge 
Bav  promised  to  make  bis  decision  known  as  soon  as 
be  looks  over  the  briefs  which  have  been  prepared  in 
the  ease, 

•  •         • 

ThA  American  "Writing  Paper  Co..  Holvoke,  Mass., 
for  tbp  vear  ended  December  31.  1914,  reports  earnings 
of  ^'[  2.^3  405,  against  this  were  expenses  of  $411,715  in- 
terest on  bonds  $S50.000  and  sinking  fund  charges 
itiOOOOO.  making  a  debt  to  profit  and  loss  of  $108,310. 
In  its  statement  the  executive  committee  says:  "The 
ypar  1914  has  proved  disappointing  in  the  results 
shown  by  vour  company,  due  to  conditions  confronting 
all  manufacturers  and  particularly  those  whose  busi- 
ness required  the  importation  of   any   raw     material. 


Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  were  evi- 
dences of  a  general  revival  of  business,  but  after  war 
was  declared  prices  of  all  raw  materials  advanced  ab- 
normally and  demand  for  paper  decreased.  Our  coal 
consumption  has  been  higher,  due  to  another  year  of 
unprecedented  low  water  conditions  in  the  Connecti- 
cut River.  The  bonds  of  the  company,  held  in  its 
treasury  remain  unchanged,  there  being  on  January  1, 
bonds  of  the  par  value  of  .'{<1,400,000  which  are  held  as 
an  asset." 

*  *  • 
Extensive  improvements  are  being  made  in  the 
buildings  and  equipment  of  the  machine  department 
of  the  S.  D,  Warren  Paper  Mills  at  Westbrook,  Me. 
The  building  in  which  No.  1  and  No.  2  machines  are  lo- 
cated is  to  be  enlarged,  both  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  No.  1  machine  is  being  removed  altogether  and  a 
much  larger  machine  will  be  installed. 


To  compete  with  the  German  and  Belgium  markets, 
and  to  become  one  of  the  leading  paper  centres  of  this 
country  is  the  object  of  the  Diamond  State  Fibre  Com- 
pany, at  its  plants  at  Bridgeport  and  "West  Consoho- 
hocken.  Pa.  The  installation  of  special  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  greaseproof  and  glassine  papers 
has  been  completed,  and  between  20  and  30  additional 
men  will  be  put  to  woi'k  in  turning  out  the  new  pro- 
ducts. 

*         *         • 

Alleging  a  breach  of  contract,  the  St.  George  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  has  filed  a  suit  in  the  common 
pleas  court  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  asking  for  damages 
of  .$1,500  from  the  Bridgeport  Standard,  an  evening 
newspaper  published  in  Bridgeport.  Conn.  The  St. 
George  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  claims  that  through 
the  alleged  failure  to  keep  the  contract,  it  has  lost  $1,- 
200,  An  attachment  for  .$1,500  has  been  placed  on 
the  Standard  Building  as  a  result. 


Some  valuable  information  was  added  to  the  stock 
of  knowledge  of  the  delegates  to  the  "Western  Paper 
Box  ]\Ianufacturers'  Convention  at  Fort  "Wayne,  Ind., 
the  latter  part  of  January,  by  several  able  and  inter- 
esting papers.  Two  Cincinnati  men,  Fred  Davenport, 
wlio  discussed  "State  Insurance,"  and  Oliver  S.  Larkey 
who  treated  of  "Credits,"  made  a  deep  impression. 
Mr.  Davenport  commended  the  principle  of  workmen's 
compensation,  and  said  that  Ohio  has  what  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  fairest  laws  in  the  country. 
He  gave  his  hearers  a  complete  history  of  the  law,  com- 
menting on  its  salient  features.  At  the  morning  ses- 
sion of  the  convention,  reports  were  read  from  the 
Auditing  Committee,  Publicity,  Bulletin  and  Member- 
ship Committees.  Papers  were  read  by  George  H. 
Tompkins,  of  Chicago,  on  "Legislation,"  George  N. 
Snyder,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  on  Factory  Discipline 
and  Rules.  The  Accident  and  Liability  Committee  and 
the  Cost  Committee  submitted  reports  at  the  aftei'noon 
meeting. 
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SULPHITE  DIGESTING  PROCESS. 

Hugh  K.  Moore  and  Robert  B.  Wolf  of  Berlin,  N.H. 

Patentees.     Patented  in  U.S.  Patent  Office, 

December  8th,  1914. 

Concerning  their  process  for  the  manufaeture  of  sul- 
phite fibre  and  the  reclamation  of  sulphur  dioxide,  the 
inventors  say: — 

The  invention  has  relation  to  the  manufacture  of 
sulphite  fibre  and  has  for  its  object  to  produce  a  great- 
er i|uantity  of  fibre  from  the  raw  material  than  here- 
tofore possible,  to  prevent  the  weakening  and  discolor- 
ation of  the  cellulose,  to  produce  a  cleaner  pulp  and  one 
which  contains  a  lower  lignin  content,  to  effect  a  sav- 
ing in  the  cost  of  making  sulpliite  pidp,  and  otherwise 
to  i)revent  waste  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
process. 


the  top  of  the  digester.    According  to  present  methods, 
the  gases  are  reclaimed  by  conducting  them  to  a  stor- 
age tank  containing  the  acid  to  be  used  for  filling  the 
digesters. 

In  practicing  the  method  thus  briefly  described,  the 
inventors  say  it  has  been  apparent  to  them  that  there 
are  several  evils  which  affect  tlie  product  and  the 
economy  of  operation.  To  explain  these,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  acid  heretofore  employed  for  cook- 
ing tlie  raw  materials  in  the  digester  consists  of  a 
base  such  as  calcium,  magnesium  (or  in  some  cases 
soiiium)  and  water  subjected  to  a  reaction  with  sul- 
pliur  dioxide  (80,,).  For  instance,  in  the  event  tliat 
calciuui  be  employed  as  the  base  to  form  calcium  bi- 
sul])liite,  the  latter  may  be  produced  either  by  the  milk- 
of-lime  system  or  by  the  tower  system.  In  the  form- 
er, the  lime  is  suspended  in  water  and  sulphur  dioxide 
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Ilerefofnre  in  the  iiiannfartiire  of  «nl|ihife  fibre,  if 
ha.M  bi-rh  cuHtomary  to  place  the  chips  ami  the  acid  in 
a  diKcHter  of  Well  known  coriMtruotion  an*l  close  the 
iH-ck  Iberi-of.  after  which  Hteain  \%  injected  i?ifo  the 
liottnin  of  the  digester  to  brinif  the  contents  thereof 
to  the  proper  teni|ieraturp.  When  the  preRnure  in 
the  diKenter  has  reaehe<|  the  point  af  which  if  is  dp- 
Hired  to  eor»k  the  raw  material,  no  more  steam  can  be 
arlmiffed  and  eons<'«pienfly  no  increase  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mixture  in  the  fligester  can  be  obtain- 
ed, unless  some  of  the  gases  or  li'pior  or  lintli  are 
allowed  to  cscafte  through  a  relief  pipe  extending  from 


ga.s  is  forced  or  sucked  through  it.  converting  the  lime 
info  calcium  bisidphite,  which  in  the  ease  of  a  pure 
calcium  base  wciuld  be  CaS.O..  the  water  al)sr)rbing  a 
certain  |if>rtion  <if  tin-  sulphur  dioxide  gas  and  forming 
sidphurous  acid.  H  ,SO,.  so  (hat  the  rcs\dting  acid  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  sidphurous  arid,  bisulphite  of  cal- 
cium and  water. 

In  the  latter,  i.e.  the  tower  syslem.  the  wafer  is  pass- 
ed over  calcium  carbonate  (in  the  form  of  lime  rock  i 
and  Hidpbnr  dioxiile  is  brouglif  info  cnntacf  with  them, 
so  that  the  calcium  base  is  dissolveil  fci  form  first 
monosulphite  of  calcium  and  siibseim.nfly  bisulphite. 
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and  the  water  takes  up  a  certain  portion  of  the  sul- 
phur dioxide  and  forms  sulphurous  acid,  so  that  the 
resultant  acid  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  pro- 
duced by  the  milk-of-lime  system.  In  either  ease,  the 
acid  liquid  is  weak  and  free  or  uncombiued  sulphurous 
acid  or  sulphur  dioxide.  According  to  modern  me- 
thods, steam  must  be  injected  into  the  digester  from 
time  to  time  so  that  the  contents,  consisting  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  acid  such  as  described,  may  be  kept 
in  circulation  and  the  temperature  maintained  at  a 
point  to  permit  the  desired  reactions.  The  effect  of 
the  addition  of  steam,  however,  is  to  weaken  the  acid 
and  to  render  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  consequently 
higher  temperature  to  secure  the  desired  reactions  than 
Avould  be  necessary  were  the  acid  of  original  strength. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  even  were  it  possible 
heretofore  to  increase  the  acid  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion, such  increase  would  render  it  difficult  to  fill  the 
digesters  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  heat  of  the  diges- 
ters (resulting  from  the  previous  cooking  operation) 
would  cause  the  giving  oft"  of  sulphur  dioxide  gas  in 
such  quantities  as  to  be  extremely  dangerous  for  the 
operators  or  workmen  in  proximity  to  the  digesters 
and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  place  the  covers  on  the 
digesters  after  the  charging  is  completed. 

In  accordance  with  the  present  invention,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  in  the  digesters  an  acid  liquor  of  the 
desired  strength  and  to  maintain  it  at  fuU  strength. 
The  digester  in  the  first  instance  is  charged  with  raw 
material  and  with  water,  or  a  solution  having  a  base 
(e.g.  calcium)  with  which  sulphur  dioxide  may  be 
combined,  or  the  usual  calcium  bisulphite,  and  the 
cover  is  secured  in  place.  Substantially  sulphur  dioxide 
is  injected  into  the  digester  to  bring  the  liquor  therein 
to  its  desired  acid  strength.  This  additon  of  the  sul- 
phur dioxide,  when  water,  or  milk  of  lime,  is  the 
initially  introduced  liquor,  causes  the  formation  of  sul- 
phurous acid  iu  the  one  case,  or  calcium  bisulphite  and 
sulphurous  acid  in  the  second  case,  reactions  oc- 
curring iu  the  closed  digester  itself.  In  the  event 
that  the  digester  be  charged  with  the  usual  calcium  bi- 
sulphite, the  injection  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  brings  it 
to  the  desired  full  strength,  and  compensates  for  the 
weakneing  of  the  acid  liquor  by  the  moisture  in  the 
raw  material,  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam  used 
in  the  cooking  process,  and  by  the  combination  of  the 
sulphurous  acid  with  lignin  contents  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial. While  we  prefer  and  recomuieud  that  sulphur 
dioxide  be  injected  either  iu  liquid  or  gaseous  form,  yet 
it  will  be  appreciated  that  it  would  not  constitute  a  de- 
parture from  the  invention  were  the  sulphur  dioxide, 
before  injection,  dissolved  or  combined  in  a  suitable 
liqiior. 

We  also  provide  a  continuous  process  in  which  the 
sulphur  dioxide  gas,  which  escapes  from  the  relief 
pipe  when  the  steam  is  injected  into  the  digester,  is 
reclaimed,  converted  into  liquid  form,  aud  again  in- 
jected into  the  digester  as  required.  In  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  sulphur  dioxide,  it  is  svibjected  to  cooling 
or  refrigeration  to  reduce  it  to  liquid  form,  and  it 
is  preferably-  iujected  into  the  digester  by  heating  it 
until  its  pressure  is  sufficient. 

On  the  drawing  the  inventors  have  illustrated  dia- 
gramaticalh'  and  conventionally  forms  of  apparatus 
which  may  be  employed  iu  carrying  out  their  process. 

The  digester  is  indicated  at  1  and  is  of  the  usual 
type  having  an  acidproof  lining.  The  digester  is  filled 
with  chips  or  raw  material  and  either  with  the  usual 
liquor  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid,  bi- 
sulphite of  calcium  aud  water,  or  else  with  a  liquor 


consisting  of  water  or  else  containing  a  suitable  base 
which  may  be  formed  into  bisulphite  by  the  addition 
of  sulphur  dioxide  (SO.),  such,  for  instance,  as  mUk 
of  lime.  This  charge  of  liquor  is  introduced  into  the 
digester  bv  removing  the  cover  2  which  closes  the  neck 
3. 

The  digit  4  indicates  the  usual  blowpit  which  has 
a  false  bottom  5  through  which  the  waste  liquors  are 
allowed  to  drain,  and  the  bottom  of  the  digester  is  con- 
nected with  the  blowpit  liy  the  usual  blowpipe  6  hav- 
ing the  valve  7. 

The  steam  is  injected  into  the  digester  through  a 
pipe  S  leading  from  a  suitable  steam  generator  and 
having  the  usual  valve  9.  Leading  from  the  neck  is 
the  relief  pipe  10  equipped  with  the  valve  11 . 

As  thus  far  described,  the  apparatus  does  not  differ 
from  that  commonly  used. 

At  12  is  indicated  a  storage  tank  in  which  may  be 
contained  water,  lime  water,  acid,  or  other  liquid  and 
with  which  the  relief  pipe  10  is  connected,  said  pipe 
being  formed  in  a  relatively  deep  trap  or  loop  as  indi- 
cated. In  the  tank  12  may  be  contained  either  lime 
water  or  else  it  ma.y  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  waste  liquors  which  find  their  way 
through  the  relief  pipe  10  when  the  relief  valve  11  is 
opened  to  permit  the  injection  of  steam.  Interposed 
between  the  tank  12  and  the  digester  1  there  is  the 
usual  separator  indicated  at  13,  the  function  of  which 
tor  is  at  a  sufficient  elevation  with  respect  to  the  tank 
12  so  that  the  liquor  will  flow  therefrom  to  the  tank, 
such  flow  being  controlled  or  permitted  at  will  by  a 
valve  14  located  in  the  pipe  section  10a  between  the 
separator  and  the  tank.  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
valve  14  may  be  of  any  convenient  form  of  pressure- 
regulating  valves. 

in  the  event  that  lime  water  is  placed  in  the  tank  12, 
it  will,  because  of  the  introduction  of  the  waste  liquor, 
contain  more  or  less  sul])hurous  acid  either  free  or 
combined  with  lime,  but.  as  we  have  previously  stated, 
in  lieu  of  lime  water,  we  may  use  water  or  any  solution 
containing  a  suitable  base  corresponding  to  that  em- 
ployed in  the  process.  In  the  event  that  organic  radi- 
cals such  as  cymene  are  carried  into  the  tank  12  by  the 
waste  licpior,  they  will,  because  of  their  lower  specific 
gravity,  collect  on  the  top  of  the  contents  of  the  tank 
and  subse(|uently  may  be  removed  in  any  desired  man- 
ner. From  this  tank  12  the  contents  may  be  subse- 
quently pumpd  directly  into  the  digester  when  it  is  to 
be  charged  anew,  and  consequently,  in  order  to  have 
the  liquor  at  the  proper  temperature  when  it  is  intro- 
duced into  the  digester,  it  may  be  accomplished  either 
by  permitting  the  liquor  to  remain  at  substantially  the 
temperature  at  which  it  was  discharged  from  the  sep- 
arator previously',  or  else  by  heating  it  by  any  conven- 
ient means,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  steam  coil  15  sup- 
plied by  circulation  pipes  16  connected  with  a  suitable 
steam  generator. 

For  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  sulphur  dioxide 
which  escapes  into  the  separator  13  from  the  digester 
we  connect  with  the  top  of  the  separator  a.  pipe  17, 
which  conducts  the  gas  therefrom  to  suitable  surface 
condensers  or  coolers  which  first  separate  out  the  wa- 
ter vapor  aud  organic  radicals,  such  as  cymene,  pinene, 
etc.,  and  then  condense  or  liquefy  the  sulphur  dioxide. 
We  employ  two  condensers — one  indicated  at  19  and 
the  other  at  20.  These  may  be  of  any  suitable  or  con- 
venient construction.  As  illustrated,  each  consists  of  a 
cylinder  having  diaphragms  or  partitions  a  a  with 
connecting  tubes  b.  The  chamber  above  the  upper 
partition  a  is  divided  by  a  vertical  partition  c  so  that 
the  incoming  gas  will  be  conducted  downward  through 
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one-half  of  the  tubes  into  the  compartment  below  the 
lower  partition  or  diaphragm  a.  and  thenee  upward  in- 
to the  second  compartment  in  the  ui)per  part  of  the 
cylinder.  Between  the  outlet  compartment  of  the  first 
condenser  10  and  the  inlet  coTii])artment  of  the  second 
condenser  20  is  a  pipe  or  conduit  21  for  the  tras.  The 
tubes  are  surrounded  by  any  suitable  refrigerating  me- 
dium (cold  water,  a  salt  solution,  or  a  gas  expanded 
from  a  li<)nid),  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  therefor  be- 
ing indicated  at  22  23  for  the  condenser  19,  and  at  24 
25  for  the  condenser  20,  It  will  be  understood  that,  in 
lieu  of  the  particular  form  of  condenser  illustrated, 
any  other  surface  condenser  which  is  suitable  for  the 
purpose  may  be  e'|ually  well  employed. 

The  cooling  medium,  which  preferably  consists  of 
water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  is  introduced  into 
the  conilenser  19,  and  is  low  enough  in  tem[)erature 
to  condense,  as  previously  stated,  the  water  vapor,  ey- 
niene,  jiinene,  etc.,  which  may  escape  with  the  other 
gases  from  the  digester,  but  not  sufficiently  low  to  con- 
dense the  sulphur  dioxide  gas.  The  li<|uid  from  the 
condensed  gases  in  the  condenser  or  cooler  10  is  con- 
ducted by  a  pipe  26  to  a  suitable  receptacle  27  from 
which  fhi-y  may  be  drawn  to  be  refined,  or  it  may  be 
conducted  by  said  pipe  to  the  storage  tank  12.  The 
pipe  26  is  shown  as  bent  to  form  a  deep  trap  and  a 
gooseneck,  and  its  discharge  end  feeds  into  the  top  of 
the  receptacle.  The  pipe  26  may  be  provided  with  a 
suitable  j>ressure-regulating  valve  28.  The  gas,  which 
eseapes  from  the  primary  separating  condenser  10 
through  the  pipe  21  is  condurti'd  to  the  secondary  con- 
denser or  cooli-r  20  and  thf  refrigerating  or  cooling 
meflium  in  this  condenser  is  at  a  sufficiently  low  tem- 
perature to  contlense  the  sHlj)hur  dioxide  or  any  other 
gases  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  reclaim,  the  uncon- 
densed  gases,  such  as  carbon  dioxide,  es<^aping  through 
a  waste  pipe  20  f(|uippcrl  with  the  pressure  regulat- 
ing valve  30  to  the  ati7iosphere.  In  practice,  the  con- 
ilensatinn  or  lifpiidifieaf icn  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  may 
he  aceoinplishfil  in  the  secondary  condenser  by  suh- 
je<-?iiig  the  ga.s  to  pressure  by  means  of  a  compressor. 
in  whii'li  event  the  water  or  other  cooling  medium  need 
not  Iw  low.-r  than  60  .leg.  V.  to  70  d.-tr.  F.  The  li.|ui<l 
formed  by  conib-nsed  gases  rolb'cting  in  the  bottom  of 
the  condenser  20  is  conducted  l)y  a  pipe  or  coniinit  31 
which  is  lient  in  the  form  of  a  I"-trap  of  ennsiderable 
depth  »o  a  storage  tank  ]x.  The  pipe  is  provided  with 
a  Huitulile  pressure-regulating  valve  32. 

The  storage  tank  may  be  refrigerated  by  any  suit- 
able means  to  rediiee  or  maintain  the  tempirature  of 
the  li'piefied  sulphur  dioxide  to  a  point  approximately 
10  «leg.  K.  or  l»elow.  It  may  also  be  ni-eessary  in  some 
OHHfH  to  refrigerate  the  lifpiefi.-.l  sulplllir  dioxide  be- 
fore it  entent  thi-  tank  18. 

Fn  order  to  utilize  the  eondensed  suljihur  dioxifle  in 
the  storage  tank,  a  measuring  lank  is  employed  whieh 
IN  indieated  at  .3.'{.  into  whieh  the  li<|uid  sulphur  diox- 
idi-  may  be  enn<hieled  by  gravity  through  a  eonduit  34 
etpiipped  with  a  valve  3.t.  From  the  bottom  of  this 
measuring  tank,  a  pipe  or  conduit  .36  leads  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  digester  F.  .Maid  pipe  or  conduit  being  pro- 
vided with  a  eontrolling  valve  37  in  proxiTnily  lo  the 

digester. 

The  inventors  point  out  that  while  they  have  nhown 
only  one  digester  and  a  single  eonduit  36.  it  will  be  un- 
•lerstood  that  the  measuring  tank  may  diseharife  into 
any  numlier  of  digesters  and  that  the  rligesters  will  be 
eonneeti-d  by  conduits  as  at  17  with  the  condensing 
and  eooling  apparatus  previously  deseribed.  The  sul- 
jihur  dioxide  may  be  injected   into  the  digpfit«r  bv  a 


pump  to  which  the  liquid  dioxide  is  supplied  from  the 
tank,  but  in  practice  we  prefer  to  inject  the  dioxide  in 
the  form  of  li<|uid  and  gas  by  the  pressure  of  the 
dioxide  gas  in  said  tank. 

Any  suitable  means  may  be  employed  for  heating  the 
liquid  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  measuring  tank  to  raise  it 
to  a  pressure  sufficient  to  permit  it  to  force  the  liquid 
and  gaseous  dioxide  into  the  digester,  and  for  this  pur- 
po.se  there  are  shown  steam  h«atiiig  coils  38  connected 
by  circulating  pijies  with  any  convenient  steam  gener- 
atoi-.  By  means  of  the  coil  38,  tlie  liquid  SO,  is  con- 
verted into  a  gas  and  the  pressure  in  the  chamber  33 
is  sufticient  to  force  the  li(|uid  into  the  digester  when 
desired.  On  the  drawing,  they  have  illustrated  a  by- 
pass around  the  chamber  38  including  a  pump  39  and  a 
pipe  40.  This  by-pass  is  provided  with  valves  41,  42, 
so  that  it  may  be  cut  out  when  desired.  The  pipe  36 
has  a  valve  43.  By  closing  the  valves  35  and  43,  the 
liquid  SOo  may  be  caused  to  pass  into  the  chamber  33 
anil  then  heated  sufficiently  so  that  the  pressure  in  the 
chamber  33  will  force  the  liciuid  80.  into  the  digester. 
The  pressure-i-cgidating  devices  or  valves  which  are 
utilized  in  the  reclamation  system  may  be  set  to  keep 
the  pressure  in  the  condensers  as  high  as  possible  with- 
out interfering  with  the  relieving  of  the  digesters, 
thereby  permitting  us  to  use  a  cooling  medium  at  as 
high  a  temperature  as  possible,  so  that  while  the  sul- 
phur dioxirle  is  ultimatel.v  condensed,  nevertheless  its 
temperature  is  not  greatly  less  than  that  required  for 
its  conilcnsation. 

From  the  foregoing  descri]ition.  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  have  provided  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  continu- 
ous process  so  far  as  the  sulphur  dioxide  is  concerned, 
in  that  the  escaping  sulphur  dioxide  gas  is  separated 
from  the  other  gases,  licpiified,  and  again  used.  It  is 
not  at  all  essential  that  the  injection  of  the  sulphur  di- 
oxiile  should  be  intermittent  as  we  have  described,  be- 
cause we  have  contem])lated  the  continuous  injection 
of  the  sulphur  dioxide  into  the  digesters  during  the 
cooking  jirocess.  In  many  cases,  a  single  injection  of 
snfcient  quality  into  the  closed  digesters  is  all  that 
will  be  required.  In  actual  jiractice  we  charge  the  di- 
gester with  the  raw  material  and  the  liquor,  after 
which  the  cover  is  secured  in  j)lac<'.  Then  a  s>ifficient 
<piantity  of  sidphur  dioxide  is  injected,  after  which  the 
relief  valve  is  opened  to  permit  the  escajie  of  the  air 
whieh  collects  above  the  charge.  Then,  after  a  period 
of  about  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  acid  permeates 
the  raw  material,  steam  is  slowly  injected  from  tinu* 
to  tiiiU"  (with  more  injections  of  substantially  pure  sul- 
"htir  <lioxide  if  desired  i  until  the  cooking  is  completed. 
During  the  cooking,  tin-  press\ire  at  the  top  of  the  di- 
''■r  is  approximately  70  jiounds  )ier  sipiarc  inch. 

."^oiiie  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  ju'ocess  are  set 
forth  b\  the  inventors  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  a  much  stronger  solution  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  can  be  obtauie<|  by  introducing  it  into  a 
|>referaldy  closed  digester  during  the  cooking  opera- 
tion, or  beforr-  it  begins,  than  by  the  present  known 
mi'thods  for  the  following  reasons:  It  is  im|)osHibIe, 
as  previously  stated,  to  keep  a  strong  solution  of  sul- 
jihur  ilioxide  under  atmospheric  pressure  because  the 
solution  becomi'H  saturated  before  the  desired  cooking 
strength  is  obtaineil.  On  the  other  hanil.  if  the  tem- 
jierature  is  reduced  sufficiently  to  get  a  greater 
strength  of  solution,  a  large  part  of  the  gain  is  lost 
by  the  incrcime  in  temperature  whii-h  takes  place  when 
the  acid  is  introilnced  into  the  digester,  since  the  di- 
gester is  necessarily  hot  from  the  previous  cooking; 
second,  because  the  gain  \n  further  offset  by  the  dilut- 
ing effect  of  the  larger  amount  of  steam  which  is  con- 
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densed  in  order  to  bring  the  liquor  to  the  desired  tem- 
perature for  cooking;  and  third,  because  the  strength 
of  the  solution  is  weakened  by  the  combination  of  the 
suli)lnu-ous  acid  with  the  lignin  content  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial. Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  cooking 
acid  at  a  relatively  high  temperature  when  the  diges- 
ter is  first  filled  in  order  to  cook  quickly  and  well,  and 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  this,  except  in  accord- 
ance with  the  present  invention,  is  obvious  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  retaining  power  of  the  solution  can  only 
be  increased  at  a  given  desired  temperature  by  increas- 
ing the  pressure.  In  accordance  with  the  present  pro- 
cess, however,  the  milk  of  lime  or  the  water  (in  the 
event  that  water  alone  be  used)  can  be  introduced  into 
the  digester  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  desired.  When 
the  sulphur  dioxide  is  injected,  it  is  possible  to  secure 
a  stronger  sulphur  dioxide  solution  in  the  digester 
throughout  the  cooking  than  has  previously  been  at- 
tainable. 

Another  point  of  advantage  flowing  from  tlie  pre- 
sent method  is  that  the  sulphur  dioxide,  which  is  in- 
troduced during  the  cooking,  replaces  that  which  es- 
capes through  the  relief  valve  as  the  latter  is  opened 
from  time  to  time  to  allow  more  steam  to  enter  the  di- 
gester for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  temperature 
and  securing  the  necessary  ebullition  and  circidation. 
There  is,  however,  a  further  benefit,  to  which  we  may 
advert  in  this  connection,  to  wit:  That,  by  securing  a 
solution  in  the  first  instance  in  the  digester  of  the 
greatest  possible  strength,  the  cooking  may  be  carried 
on  at  a  lower  temperature  at  given  pressures  than  here- 
tofore, and  this  tends  to  prevent  the  decomposition 
of  the  cellulose,  while  at  the  same  time  the  lignin  and 
cementing  materials  which  hold  the  fibres  together  are 
more  effectively  removed.  In  the  method  now  in 
use,  on  the  contrary,  because  of  the  relatively  weak 
acid,  high  temperatures  are  required  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  cellulose  is  decomposed  or  changed 
into  organic  compounds,  and  the  cellulose  which  is  not 
decomposed  is,  because  of  said  higher  temperature, 
weakened  and  made  darker  in  order  so  as  to  cause  the 
deterioration  of  the  resulting  fibre. 

A  most  important  advantage  gained  from  the  prac- 
tice in  the  herein-described  method  is  that  a  larger 
amount  of  fibre  can  be  produced  from  a  given  amount 
of  raw  material  than  has  been  possible  with  prior  pro- 
cesses. Moreover,  a  cleaner  pulp  will  be  produced,  for 
the  reason  that  a  concentrated  solution  of  acid  exerts 
a  higher  osmotic  pressure  and  penetrates  such  close- 
grained  portions  of  the  raw  material  as  knots,  bark, 
etc.,  which  will  have  a  higher  lignin  content  and  have 
more  extraneous  matter  than  is  contained  in  the  aver- 
age of  the  raw  materials.  By  reason  of  the  penetration 
of  the  acid,  when  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  raised, 
it  results  in  the  cooking  of  the  material  into  a  more 
nearly  white  product  which  is  mainly  cellulose.  As  a 
further  result,  the  screenings  so  called,  which  are  re- 
jected in  the  regular  process  of  refining  the  pulj),  are 
greatly  decreased. 

Inasmuch  as  the  result  of  the  process  is  a  pulp  which 
contains  lower  lignin  content,  tliat  pulp  which  is  after- 
ward bleached  requires  a  smaller  consumption  of  the 
bleaching  agent,  and  can  be  bleached  at  lower  tempera- 
tures, thereby  effecting  a  saving  in  fuel.  The  bleached 
pulp  is  also  stronger  and  whiter,  and  there  is  les  sloss 
of  fibre  in  the  bleaching  process.  It  hardly  need  be 
suggested  that  inasmuch  as  the  process  is  carried  on 
at  lower  temperatures  than  heretofore,  material  sav- 
ing in  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  effected. 


CONVENTION  WEEK  IN  NEW  YORK. 

(Special  to  Pulit  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

New  York,  February  12,  1915. 
The  thirty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  will  be  held  in  this  city 
beginning  next  Tuesday,  February  16,  and  concluding 
on  Thursday  night,  February  18th  with  the  usual  ban- 
quet. As  heretofore,  the  convention  meetings  will  be 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Thirty- 
Fourth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  So  many  changes  in 
the  general  business  tisuation  that  directly  affect  the 
paper  industry  in  this  country  during  the  past  year, 
that  it  is  expected  the  convention  this  year  will  be 
attended  by  a  larger  number  of  paper  manufacturers 
than  ever  before.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  will  be  de- 
voted to  divisional  meetings,  and  the  general  session 
will  be  held  on  Thursday  morning  when  each  division 
will  make  its  report  before  the  entire  body.  Several 
interesting  and  instructive  features  have  been  embod- 
ied in  the  programme  of  the  general  session,  and  nu- 
merous papers  will  be  read. 

The  tentative  programme  for  the  three  days  follows: 
Tuesday,  2.30  p.m.— Meeting  of  the  Cover  Paper  Di- 
vision  in  the   White  imd   Gold  Koom,   and  meeting  of 
tile  Test   lioard  Division  in  the  State  Apartment. 

Wednesday,  10  a.m. — Meeting  of  the  News  Print 
Division  in  tlie  East  Room,  meeting  of  the  Wrapping 
Paper  Division  in  the  Myrtle  Room,  and  meeting  of  the 
Writing  Paper  Division  in  Room  151. — 2.30  p.m.,  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  Division  in  the  East  Room,  and  meet- 
ing of  the  Tissue  Paper  Division  in  the  Myrtle  Room. 
Thursday,  10.00  a.m.— Myrtle  Room,  General  Meet- 
ing of  tlie  Association.  The  session  will  be  taken  up 
as  follows.  Reading  of  the  minutes,  annual  report  of 
the  president,  annual  report  of  the  secretary,  annual 
•nort  of  the  treasurer,  appointment  of  Auditing  Com- 
mittee, appointment  of  Nominating  Committee,  report 
of  Committee  on  Resolutions,  miscellaneous  business, 
address  by  Frank  Stoekdale  of  Chicago,  111. — "How  to 
Keep  with  Rising  Costs,"  discussion,  recess.  An  ad- 
journment for  the  recess  is  scheduled  for  one  o'clock. 
The  afternoon  session  begins  at  2.15  p.m.  with  a  mo- 
tion picture  exhibit  in  the  A.stor  Gallery,  following 
which  this  routine  will  take  place  in  the  M.yrtle  Room: 
Address  by  John  II.  Fahey— "The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, Its  Opportunities,"  discussion;  address  by 
Edward  T.  Trefz — "How  to  Keep  Members  Interest- 
ed," discussion,  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
election  of  officers,  and  adjournment.  The  annual  din- 
ner will  conclude  the  convention.  It  will  be  held  in 
the  banquet  hall  of  tlie  hotel  at  seven  o'clock. 

Tlie  National  Pajier  Trade  Association  will  also  hold 
its  annual  convention  in  New  York  at  this  time,  be- 
ginning next  Monday,  and  concluding  on  Wednesday 
night  with  its  baquet.  This  convention  will  likewise 
be  held  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel. 


Ml-.  G.  A.  Ramsay  who  has  been  engaged  in  the 
building  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  for  the  Bathurst 
Lumber  Company  at  Bathurst.  N.B..  is  now  in  Mont- 
real superintending  the  installation  of  the  machinery 
at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories. 


The  heavy  snow  storm  of  last  fortnight,  which  was 
general  all  over  eastern  northern  Maine,  proved  to  He  a 
God-send  for  the  big  pulp  and  paper  concerns  of  that 
State.  A  foot  of  snow  is  reported  at  Ripogenus  and 
about  that  depth  in  various  other  sections.  Excellent 
conditions  for  hauling  logs  now  prevail. 
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CANADIAN    MARKETS 

The  newsprint  situation  is  easing  oflf  some,  and 
prices  are  a  little  weaker.  Some  of  the  Canadian  plants, 
which  have  been  operating  several  months  to  the  limit, 
are  not  so  rushed  now.  The  reason  for  this  is  easily 
explained.  There  are  not  so  many  war  extras  issued, 
advertising  ha.s  fallen  off  by  thiity  to  forty  per  cent  in 
many  cities  and.  owing  to  the  higher  cost  of  produc- 
ing newspapers,  some  Canadian  dailies,  particularly  in 
the  west,  which  have  been  issuing  "double  headers" 
every  day — that  is  morning  and  evening  editions — have 
recently  announct-d  that  they  will  print  only  one  pa- 
per. Since  the  war  broke  out  and  the  financial  de- 
jiression  felt,  four  daily  papers  in  the  West  have  ceased 
publication,  two  have  dropped  their  morning  editions, 
and  one  or  two  more  their  evening  issues.  The  result 
is  that,  with  the  decreased  size  of  the  dailies  generally, 
and  the  decimated  number  of  newspapers,  the  demand 
for  news  is  falling  off  somewhat.  Like  other  institu- 
tions the  publishers  are  feeling  the  effect  of  war  times, 
but  they  arc  not  down-hearted.  The  demand  from 
across  the  border  is  also  diminishing  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Several  contracts  are  now  being  renewed  at  the 
old  figures. 

In  book  and  writing,  bond  and  ledger,  orders  for  the 
better  gra<les  are  very  good,  owing  to  many  banks  and 
other  institutions  hoMing  annual  meetiiigs  and  print- 
ing finaneial  statements,  rejiorts,  etc.  The  mills  are 
not  operating  to  capacity  by  any  means,  but  January 
is  always  a  <piiet  month,  and  is  more  so  than  usual  this 
year.  Orders  are  smaller  and  business  harder  to  se- 
cure. The  mills  are  running  on  an  average  about  five 
days  i)er  Week.  Wrajipinjr  paper  business  is  only  fair, 
and  jobbers  report  that  the  market  is  rather  quiet. 
With  the  advent  of  spring  trade,  the  rc'iuisitions  for 
the  different  lines  are  expected  to  pick  up.  Paper  bags 
are  again  away  off,  and  a  variety  of  discounts  is  be- 
ing ipinJed  from  list  priees  in  order  to  secure  business. 
Sonie  ni'W  lines  of  [)apcr  such  a.*  gla.ssine,  greaseproof. 
an<l  [larehmyn  will  be  put  on  the  market  by  Canadian 
mills  III  a  few  days,  of  which  due  announcement  will  be 
made.  In  the  envelope  line  things  are  picking  up  and 
mamifaef  iireni  of  pa[»  ■tries,  fancy  stationery,  etc.,  are 
KettinK  their  samples  ready  for  the  next  holiday  sea- 
son and  will  send  out  their  salesmen  this  month.  Col- 
leetions  ar«'  reported  as  slightly  imr)rovin(f  in  Ontario, 
but  ill  the  West  there  is  no  change.  Coated  paper 
plants  are  fairly  busy  while  the  demand  for  kraft  keeps 
up  well. 

IJIeacherl  sulphite  is  in  rather  jioor  demand,  while 
ni-  market  for  easy  bleaching  has  been  weak  of  late. 
There  has  come  on  the  market  in  Canada  quite  a  lot  of 
extra  fonnaife  from  new  plants,  anri  paper  mills  are 
seriiritiK  their  supplies,  on  monthly  contract  basis,  at 
about  the  same  fitrure  as  formerly  prevailed.  Ground 
wooil  conilitions  keep  ii[>  very  well,  anil  inquiries  are 
fairly  large,  but  little  new  business,  outside  of  con- 
tract, is  reported.  All  grades  of  all  waste  papers  are 
dull  and  mills  are  makini;  only  liKht  |iiirchases  of  pa- 
per stock.  It  is  expected  that  several  lines  will  jiick 
up  some  during  PVbruarj-,  but  meanwhile  most  con- 
cerns are  now  marking  time. 


Quotations,  f.o.b.  Toronto,  are : — 
Paper. 
News  (rolls),  $1.95  to  $205  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News  (sheets),  $2.10  to  $2.15  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News   (sheet),  $2.20  up.   depending   on   quantity. 
Book  papers  (carload).  No.  3,  3.75c.  to  4.25c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  3,  4c.  to  5.50c. 
Book  papers   (carload).  No.  2,  4.25c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  2,  4.50c.  to  5.25c. 
Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1,  $4.75  to  $5.25. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  1,  5.25c.  to  6.00c. 
Writings,  4V2<?  up. 
Sulphite  bond,  G^e.  to  7i^c. 
Grey  Browns,  $2.35  to  $2.75. 
Fibre.  $3.35  to  .$4.00 
Manila.  B..  $2.85  to  $3.25. 
Manila.  No.  2.  $3.10  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  No.  1.  $3.35  to  $4.00. 
Unglazed  Kraft,  $3.90  to  $4.50. 
Glazed   Kraft   $4.25  to  $5.00. 
Pulp. 
Ground  wood  pulp  (at  mill).  $17.00  to  $18.00. 
Ground  wood.  $22  to  $24.  delivered. 
Sulphite   (unbleachedt.  $3!t  to  $43  del.  in  Canada. 
Sulidiite   (unbleached).  $40  to  $44.  delivered  in  U.S. 
Siilpiiite    (bleached),  .$.")4  to  $58. 
Siil])hite   (bleached  I.  $.")4. 

Paper  Stock. 

The  market  in  tlu'  r;i^'  and  paper  stock  line  has  not 
opened  up  as  .vet,  and  mills  are  buying  in  limited  quan- 
tities.   Mixed  jiapers  are  verv  low  in  price,  and  folded 
news  is  also  (juiet.     Over  issues  are  selling  fairl.v  well, 
but   the   figure   is  said    b,v   dealers   to   be   away   below 
what  it  ought  to  be: 
.\o.   1   hard  shavings.  .$2. 0.'i. 
No.   1  soft  white  shaving.s.  $1.80. 
No.  1   mixed  shavings,  .50c. 
White   blanks,  05c. 
Heav.v  ledger  stock,  $1..50. 
Ordinary   ledger   stock.   $1.25. 
No.  2  book  stock.  .50c. 
No.   1    book   stock.   SOc. 
No.   1    Manila  envelope  cuttings,  $1 .20. 
No.   1    print  Manilas.  70c. 
Folded  news,  30c. 
t)ver  issues.  40e. 
No.   1   cleaned  mixed  paper,  25c. 
Old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  i»2.75. 
No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings.  .$5.75  to  .$fi.O0. 
Black  overall  cuttings.  $1.70. 
Thirds,  blues,  $1.50. 
Black  linings.  $1  .75. 
New  li(rhf  flannelettes,  $5.00. 
Ordinary  satinets,  $1.00. 
Flock,  $1.10. 
Tailor  rags.  90e. 
Manila  rope,  2''4C  to  3c. 
No.  1  burlap  bagging,  00c. 


Qiiotntions  fob  Montreal  arc-  — 

Book— News— Writing  and  Posters. 
Roll   News.  $40  to  $43  per  ton   for  larifp  orders.  $45 
to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
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Ream  News,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders ;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Cover  Paper  5V2C.  to  7c. 
No   1  Book,  514c  to  6c  per  lb. 
No.  2  Book,  S.C,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities; 

$4  75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 
'A'"ritings,  5c  to  7y2C. 
«ulphite  Bond,  6y2C  to  81/20. 
Writing   Manila    5c. 
Colored  Posters  4c.  to  5e.  per  lb. 
Wrappings. 
Srey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net:  5  tons 

$2  45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
jled   Brown,   car  lots,   $2.85;   5   tons,   $2.95;    2   tons, 

$3.05 ;  1  ton,  3.15 ;  less,  $3.25. 
6.  Manila,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons,  $3.05; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20;  2  tons 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
No.  1  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons, 

$3 .  55 ;  1  ton,  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 
Kraft,  $3.75  to  $5.00. 
Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1 

ton' $3. 65;  less  $3.75. 

Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  10  per  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 
News  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4.00. 
Ground   wood.   No.   2,   $22   to   $24,    delivered    United 

States. 
Ground  wood,  No.  1,  $15  to  $16. 


NEW    YORK      MARKETS 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

February  13,  1915. 

Heavy  rains  in  the  past  two  weeks  have  been  the 
chief  factor  in  the  easing  of  the  ground  wood  pulp 
market.  Paper  mills  operating  their  own  ground  wood 
mills  have  not  been  buying  in  the  past  two  or  tliree 
weeks,  as  they  have  had  plenty  of  water  with  which  to 
operate  their  own  pulp  mills.  The  interval  was  mark- 
ed by  some  easing  in  the  price  of  both  Number  1  and 
Number  2  pulp.  This  is  chiefly  because  grinders  have 
sold  on  contract  until  late  in  the  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer for  all  their  output,  or  at  least  a  large  percent- 
age of  it,  and  mills  under  contract  have  suspended 
shipments,  causing  a  small  accumulation.  The  year 
began  much  more  favorably  to  the  grinders  than  did 
the  one  just  passed.  In  January,  1914,  there  were  at 
least  100,000  tons  of  ground  wood  at  producing  and 
consuming  points.  This  year  began  with  practically 
no  stocks  on  hand. 

Packers  and  dealers  in  old  waste  papers  do  not 
give  very  encouraging  reports  on  the  market  for  their 
stock.  There  is  a  very  large  accumulation  of  some 
of  the  lower  grades  and  the  market  for  them  is  utterly 
demoralized.  Prices  are  very  weak  for  such  descrip- 
tions as  old  newspapers  and  mixed  papers.  The  mar- 
ket to-day  for  mixed  papers  is  about  20  cents  a  hun- 
dred, and  the  cost  of  packing  is  greater  than  this.    It 


is  said  that  the  shippers  of  this  stock  have  been  losing 
an  average  of  $4  a  ton  on  all  goods  shipped.  Old  Mans- 
ilas  are  in  as  poor  demand  as  mixed  papers  and  news. 
Both  No.  1  and  No.  2  are  in  poor  demand  and  very 
weak  in  price.  Shavings  have  gone  down  iu  price,  but 
tlie  market  is  not  demoralized.  The  only  reason  is  that 
this  grade  of  stock  is  rather  scarce.  Flat  stock  and 
ledger  stock  have  been  in  normal  demand,  and  the 
price  has  been  fairly  firm. 

Pulps. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  $20  to  $25.50,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $17.50  to  $20,  delivered. 
Uubleaclied  Sulphite,  dom.,  2.021/2  to  2.25,  delivered. 
Uubleachi'd  Sulphite,  imptd.,  1.80c  to  1.95c,  ex  dock, 

New  York. 
Bleaclied  Sulphite,  domestic,  2.05c,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.75c  to  2.90c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.05c  to  2.15c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  impt.,  1.95c  to  2.05c  ex  dock  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.80c  to  3.00c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft  Pulp,  1.95c  to  2.05c,  ex  dock.  New  York. 

The  market  for  all  grades  of  paper  has  been  rather 
quiet  duriug  the  interval,  although  the  reports  on  all 
sides  show  that  there  is  a  strong  underlying  tone  to 
the    market.      Mills    and    jobbers    reported    that    they 
had  taken  more  orders  in  the  past  two  weeks  than  they 
had  seen  since  the  early  part  of  last  spring,  with  the 
possible    exception   of    tne    war   boom.      Prices    in    all 
grades     have     begun     to      show      a      little      strength 
with      the      exception      of      board,      which      is      de- 
moralized.        The      board      market      has      been      cut 
to    pieces.      Prices    are    as    low    as    $23    a    ton    for 
news  board  and  correspondingly  lower  for  the  other 
grades.     Chip  and  straw  board  are  extremely  low.    The 
newsprint  market  has  undergone  little  change.     There 
has  been  a  normal  movement  on  contract  and  a  fairly 
steady  demand  for  transient  roll  supplies  and  sheets. 
The  demand  for  side  ruus  has  been  so  poor  that  few 
mills  are  running  this  stock  up  at  the  present.     The 
market    for   fine    papers    has   shown    considerable    im- 
provement, but  it  is  nowhere  nearly  normal.     Prices 
are  firm,  but  most  orders  are  being  delivered  on  stock 
that  was  run  from  raw  materials  bought  during  the 
paper  stock  boom  last  August. 
Paper. 
Quotations  unchanged  for  all  grades  of  paper: — 
News,  rolls,  transient  business,  $1.95  to  $2.05  f.o.b 
News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  $2.05,  f.o.b. 
News,  side  runs,  2.05  to  2.10,  f.o.l).  New  York. 
News,  sheets,  2.20  to  2.30  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Book  papers,  car  lots,  M.F.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper,   superfine,    13%c   to   17c,   del.   east   of 

Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  extra  fine,  lie  del.  east  Miss  R. 
Writing  paper.  No.  1,  fine,  9c,  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper.  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,5c  to  8e,  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  oi/oc  to  24c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Ledger  paper,  8I/2C  to  30c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Linen  paper,  8c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  Kiver. 
Manila  jute,  4'^4c  to  514c,  delivered. 
IManila,  wood,  2.65c  to  3.25c,  delivered. 
Kraft,  No.  1,  $3.60  to  $4.00  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  No.  2,  .$3.35  to  $3.60  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Boxboards,  news,  $23  per  ton,  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board,  $40  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw,  $21  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  chip,  $22  jK>r  ton,  tlelivered. 
Tissue,  fourdrinier,  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  42V2e  to  45c,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
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Closer  Together 

Since  thi.s  magazine  last  appeared,  there  liave  been 
gatherings  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  which  will 
go  down  in  historj'  as  turning  points  in  the  indus- 
try. 

On  Febniary  12th  in  the  Chateau  Laurier  there  was 
Held  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Pulj*  and  Paper  As.sociation.  This  was  from  every 
';tnndp>oint  the  most  satisfactory  meeting  of  Canadian 

iilp  and   pajier  interests  on  record. 

At  the  luncheon  of  the  Association,  President  Carl 
Hiordnn  made  a  very  brief  speech  which  contained 
fliis  thought:  "I  think  that  we  should  not  h-t  this  oc- 
casion pass  without  remarking  that  this  Association 
has  now  passerl  thf  turnini;  point  to  success.  We 
have  taken  root  and  we  shall  grow." 

On  K.-hruary  17th,  ISth  and  19th  tli.-  Thirty-Eighth 
'wmual  Meeting  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  New  York.  The  sentiment  there, 
«-i  expressed  by  the  speech  of  Presiflent  Moore,  practi- 

illy  paralleled  the  feelings  of  the  Canadian  meeting. 

if  the  historj-  of  this  Association  is  ever  written,  the 
|iast  year  will  be  its  reconstruction  (>eriod.  All  as 
^ociations  anrl  organizations  arrive  at  this  time,  sooner 
■r    later." 

These  two  statements  representing  the  feelings  of 
all  America  so  far  as  fMilp  and  jiaper  industry  is  con- 
cerned are  full  of  promise  ancl  inspiration  for  the  fiit- 
ur«'.  There  never  has  been  a  time  when  strong  co-opera- 
tion ancl  stable  development  of  association  work  was 
more  necessary  than  at  the  present.  If  as  the  presi- 
dents of  the  two  associations  say,  associated  effort  is 
setting  a  firm  basis  now.  then  the  inrlustr}'  can  look 
forward  with  high  anticipation  to  the  days  to  come. 


No  one  who  attended  the  meetings  of  these  two  as- 
sociations could  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  earnestness 
which  was  shown  in  an  effort  on  the  part  of  each  manu- 
facturer to  get  closer  to  his  fellow  and  to  join  together 
to  promoting  common  ends. 

Emphasis  was  laid  throughout  upon  the  value  of 
exchange  of  information  of  all  kinds  so  that  the  in- 
dustry should  be  |>laced  \ipon  a  strong  basis.  Statis- 
tical work  of  both  Associations  has  shown  in  the  past 
that  there  is  great  profit  in  store  for  those  who  put 
their  hearts  into  such  actixnties.  One  of  the  best  in- 
dications that  manufacturers  are  getting  closer  to- 
gether was  the  wish  expressed  by  many  individuals, 
that  a  uniform  cost  system  should  be  installed  through- 
out the  industry  in  order  that  manufacturers  could 
make  comparisons  which  would  detect  leakages  and 
eradicate  insidious  losses. 

Such  a  move  will  require  a  great  deal  of  work  and 
application  to  have  it  established  firndy.  It  would  be 
the  means  of  raising  the  ptdp  and  paper  industry  to 
efficiency  of  the  highest  order. 

No  more  perfect  degri-c  of  co-operation  coidd  be 
imagined  than  that  existing  between  the  Canadian  and 
American  manufacturers.  Uuforttuiately  it  was  not 
possible  for  any  American  manufacturers  to  be  |)re- 
sent  at  the  Canadian  meeting  but  numerous  Canadians 
journeyed  to  New  York  to  take  in  the  big  meeting 
there.  On  this  occasion  every  individual  from  this 
country  was  received  with  a  degree  of  hosjiitnlity  which 
an  hardly  be  described.  Not  only  did  this  apjdy  to 
the  social  end  of  the  Convention  but  in  matters  of 
busineiM  it  is  tinderslood  that  the  Americnn  manufac- 
turers did  everything  to  make  Canadians  feel  that  no 
obstacles  would  be  raised  to  han)|>er  Catindian  Inilus- 
try.     This  harmony  is  cause  for  great  congratulation 
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to  manufacturers  of  both  nations.  The  ability  to  for- 
get the  boundary  line  and  to  fraternize  in  this  way 
speaks  eloquently  for  the  stability  of  the  industry 
and  the  foresightedness  of  the  men  connected  with  it. 
It  is  only  right  and  proper  that  the  manufacturers  in- 
cluded in  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
should  receive  some  such  assurance  as  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  is  able  to  afford  that  their  friendliness 
is  reciprocated  most  warmly  by  Canadian  pulp  aud 
paper  men. 

In  inaugurating  technical  sections  both  Associations 
have  made  immense  gains.  The  well-organized  business 
is  the  well-balanced  business,  with  due  emphasis  laid 
upon  all  essential  parts.  Heretofore  the  paper  assoc- 
iations have  discussed  principally  markets,  trade  cus- 
toms, legislation  and  other  kindred  topics.  Co-opera- 
tion in  the  business  end  of  the  industry  excellent  in 
itself,  is  only  a  part  advance. 

The  success  which  has  attended  it,  serves  to  point 
out  more  clearly  the  advantages  to  be  secured  through 
co-operation  in  that  department  which  can  quite  pro- 
perly be  designated  the  basis  of  all.  With  the  growth 
of  experimental  work,  the  development  of  systems  of 
scientific  management  and  accurate  methods,  the  need 
for  an  exchange  of  technical  ideas  has  come  promin- 
ently to  the  fore.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  through 
associated  effort  among  technical  staffs,  methods  can 
be  evolved  and  economies  can  be  effected  to  an  extent 
which  will  make  a  very  appreciable  increase  in  the 
dividends  of  pulp  and  paper  concerns.  Further,  there 
is  opened  up  to  the  technical  men  the  inestimable 
pleasure  of  working  along  with  one  another. 

The  world  of  science  knows  few  boundaries,  and  it 
is  indeed  good  that  those  limitations  of  hard  com- 
petition, distance  and  reserve  which  have  sometimes 
existed  are  now  likely  to  disappear  in  the  new  "cam- 
araderie." The  world  of  technical  enterprises  is  not 
one  of  dark  trade  secrets,  but  of  shining  knowledge. 
Nature,  with  all  her  wonderful  phenomena  is  the  one 
from  whom  papermakers  should  endeavor  to  wrest 
answers  to  the  question  of  how  to  reduce  expense  aud 
increase  efficiency.  The  more  that  men  can  learn 
about  the  basic  principles  of  paper  manufacture  the 
further  they  can  advance  the  efficiency  of  their 
plants,  and  as  knowledge  and  skill  increase,  profits 
will  certainly  increase  also.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  "at 
home"  with  one's  neighbor.  Such  a  condition  will 
undoubtedly  be  generated  by  the  interchange  of  ideas 
in  the  technical  sections. 


The  "get-together"  spirit  is  likely  to  be  seen  in 
other  directions  as  time  goes  on.  Edward  P.  Trefz 
counselled  the  members  of  the  American  Association 
to  make  use  of  the  inspiration  which  association  gives, 
and  to  build  strong  national  institutions.  President 
Prank  L.  Moore  counselled  every  manufacturer  of  pa- 
per, whatever  his  particular  line,  to  be  interested  in  the 
stable  market  of  all  other  lines,  and  President  Carl 
Riordon  brought  up  in  the  business   meeting  of  the 


Canadian  Association  the  question  of  exchanging  sta- 
ti.stics  with  American  and  Scandinavian  manufactur- 
ers. There  was  evidenced  on  all  sides  the  spirit  ot 
broad  interest  in  the   welfare   of  others. 

There  has  come  from  a  man  of  high  standing  and 
long  experience  in  paper  making  a  suggestion  for 
future  co-operation  which  is  worthy  of  the  higliest 
praise,  and  the  most  careful  consideration.  If  it  could 
be  carried  out  in  Canada,  it  would  have  a  peculiarly 
salutary  effect.  It  might  easily  bring  order  out  of 
chaos,  and  confidence  out  of  mistrust.  It  would,  at 
least,  bring  into  existence  a  knowledge  and  sympathy 
never  before  seen. 

The  proposal  is  that  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  there  be  invited  two  or  more  of  the  lar- 
ger shareholders  of  each  company  who  do  not  hold 
office.  A  day's,  or  even  half  a  day's,  meeting  and 
acquaintance  with  those  men  who  are  charged  with 
the  care  of  invested  capital  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try would  give  to  the  investors  an  entirely  new  light 
upon  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  Confidence,  that 
broad  solid  basis  on  which  association  activities  can 
be  fii'inly  established,  woixld  be  begotten  between  the 
men  who  supply  money  for  develoi^ments  and  the 
men  who  take  the  responsibility  of  handling  the  funds. 

Some  such  a  plan  as  the  above  would  appear  to  be 
the  next  logical  step  in  bringing  together  all  those 
connected  with  the  industry.  It  would  make  easy 
the  way  of  good,  sound  enterprises,  and  would  elim- 
inate many  of  the  financial  troubles  which  are  some- 
times foisted  upon  a  perfectly  sound  industry. 

Wherever  there  is  an  oportunity  to  allow  the  light 
of  knowledge  to  spread  and  the  influence  of  confi- 
dence to  make  itself  felt,  all  pulp  and  paper  men 
should  seize  upon  it.  Confidence  will  prove  the  firm- 
est foundation  in  times  of  stress  and  will  give  the 
industry  its  proper  status  in  the  field  of  investment. 


Convention  Comment 

At  the  Caimiliau  Association  Convention  the  For- 
est Products  Laboratories  were  prominent.  The 
speeches  of  Hon.  Dr.  Roche,  Minister  of  the  Interior; 
R.  H.  Campbell,  Dominion  Director  of  Forestry,  and 
Dr.  J.  S.  Bates,  at  the  evening  meeting,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Bates'  constructive  work  in  the  Technical  Section,  all 
called  forth  the  most  hearty  approval  of  the  work  of 
the  institution.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  kno-wn 
that  in  the  face  of  heavy  drains  of  all  kinds  upon  the 
national  purse,  the  appropriation  for  the  Laboratories 
not  only  was  not  reduced,  but  was  increased  by  about 
fifty  per  cent.  This  will  indicate  to  those  who  have 
not  followed  the  Laboratories  closely  just  how  import- 
ant in  the  work  of  building  up  Canadian  industry  this 
exi^erimental  work  is  considered.  The  Minister,  Direc- 
tor, Superintendent,  and  all  the  staff,  may  rest  assured 
that  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  are  fully  ap- 
preciative of  their  efforts. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CANADIAN 
PULP  AND  PAPER  ASSOCL^TION 

Gathering  in  Chateau  Laurier,  Ottawa,  Marks  Great  Advance  in  Canadian  Industry. 


For  genuine  interest,  enthusiasm  and  results  accom- 
plished, the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  &  Papir  Association  In-ld  in  the  Chateau  Laurier 
Ottawa,  on  Friday,  February  12th.  constitutes  a  re- 
cord. It  was  a  clean-cut  progre.ssive  meeting  brim-full 
of  good  spirit  and  good  fellowship.  On  account  of  the 
war  the  arrangenu'nts  were  of  a  quiet  and  conservative 
nature,  but  the  gathering  itself  far  more  than  made  up 
for  any  lack  of  outward  display. 

At  9.4.5  a.m.  President  Riordon  called  the  meeting 
to  order  in  the  Banquet  Ilall.  There  were  present,  in 
aildition  to  those  whose  names  appear  in  the  list  of 
the  Technical  Section  given  elsewhere,  representatives 
of  tli-  following  firms: — 

Rior<lon  Puli>  and  Pai)er  Co.,  Montreal — T.  J.  Stev- 
enson, Carl  Riordon. 

Laurentide  Co..  Ltd..  Montreal — -T.  11.  A.  Acer.  A. 
U.  Huff. 

Provineial  Pajn-r  ^lills.  ^lontrose  Divisou — I.  H. 
Weldon. 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Co.,  Jlontreal  —  C.  Howard 
Smith. 

Don  Valley  Paper  Co..  Toronto — Thos.  Gain. 

Int<  rlake  Ti.ssue  Mills,  Ltd.,  Merritton — George 
Carruthers. 

Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall — W.  J.  Wallace. 

The  iJronson  Companj-,  Ottawa — Frederic  E.  Bron- 
8on. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste. 
Mane — (_ .  11.  L.  Jones. 

Riviere  du  Loup  Pidj>  and  Paper,  Fraserville,  Que. — 
K.   L.    Warren. 

Dryrit  n  Timber  and  Power  Co..  Dryden,  Ont. — J. 
|{.    Heveridge. 

J.  R.  Booth.  Ottawa— H.  R.  Erskine.  H.  I.  Thomas. 

Th'-  r.eaver  Board  Co.,  Thorold  and  Ottawa — Wm. 
F.    MaeCiiashan. 

Barber  PajnT  and  Coating,  Georgetown — G.  R.  Cop- 
ping 

Ed.  Paiiintflon  l'ulj»  an»l  PapiT.  St.  John.  N.B. — ^N. 
M.  JoncH. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co..  Tor»)nto — W.   P.  Gundy. 

E.  B.  Ed.ly  Co..  Hull.  Que.— C.  .M.  Bartrain. 

BathtirHt  ]..umber  Co..  Fifd.,  Bntburst,  N.B.— A.  G. 
Mclntyre. 

Gummed  PaperH,  Jjfil.,  Bram]ilon.  Ont.  —  W .  J. 
Wood. 

Th«'  minutcN  of  the  lant  Annual  .Meeting  were  receiv- 
ed, and  approved.  The  Secretary  then  outlined  the 
work  of  the  pant  year  in  thi-  yVHHociation  along  the  fol- 
lowing lini'd: — 

Executive  Committee. 

Following  the  annual  meetuiK  ku  Kebrn.'iry  2*ilh. 
I!tl4.  the  AHHoeintion  proeee<le<|  upon  it«  work  of  hold- 
ing the  organization  'lown  to  fairly  nominal  aetivifies. 
on  account  of  the  faet  that  fundn  were  not  very  plen- 
tiful and  that  Home  of  the  larger  ftrms  bad  not  yet 
come  into  the  Auociation. 


Executive  meetings  were  held  upon  April  23rd,  at 
which  time  the  members  of  the  Executive  discussed 
the  interview  which  had  bceu  held  with  the  Minister  of 
Fiuauce  with  respect  to  the  duty  ou  bleach.  The  pro- 
posed reduction  of  duty  ou  sulphite  was  also  dis- 
cussed. 

Ou  September  9th,  a  meeting  was  held  iu  Montreal 
at  which  the  maiu  item  of  business  was  the  uomina- 
tiou  of  a  Sub-Counuittee  ou  Statistics.  This  sub-com- 
mittee held  a  couple  of  meetings  aud  ou  November  16 
reported  to  the  Executive  that  immediate  action  should 
be  takeu  upon  the  collection  of  statistics  iu  the  Mews 
Ground  Wood  aud  Sulphite  Divisions,  and  that  lioy 
CampbcU,  Editor  of  Pulp  aud  i'aper  Magazine,  be  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Asociation  iu  place  of  Mr.  H. 
T.  Meldrum,  who  found  his  other  duties  too  pressing 
to  permit  of  his  occupying  the  position  any  longer. 

The  Secretary  aud  President  thereupon  took  up  the 
work  of  preparing  forms  for  the  collection  of  statis- 
tics aud  by  the  eud  of  October  seut  out  forms  inviting 
the  members  of  the  three  sectious  above  named  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  collecliou  of  statistics  of  production, 
stocks,  shipments  aud  commitmeuts.  The  fu'st  mouth's 
returns  were  very  satisfactory,  there  beiug  reported 
on  the  basis  of  total  monthly  capacity  in  the  Domin- 
ion, outside  of  British  Columbia,  in  the  Ground  Wood 
scctiou  7-1  per  cent,  iu  the  News  section  b2A  per  cent 
and  iu  the  Sulphite  section  9U.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
capacity. 

Aggregates  were  sent  out  to  tirms  supplying  statis- 
tics lu  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  information 
which  they  gave.  These  percentages  showed  an  in- 
crease in  tile  mouth  of  December,  wheu  the  Ground 
Wood  figure  was  raised  to  »4.2  per  cent,  the  News  to 
90  per  cent  aud  the  .Sulphite  to  100  per  cent. 

Book  aud  Writing  scctiou  began  their  statistics  in 
Deeeinbci-,  and  secured  a  report  ou  77  per  cent  of  cap- 
aeity  in  the  Dominion. 

Ellorts  are  under  way  at  tiie  present  time  to  secure 
the  statistics  of  the  Sulphite  division  and  the  board 
and  writing  sections  will  be  reorganized  as  soon  as 
the  dcuiaud  arises. 

During  the  year  the  Association  saw  a  distinct  in- 
crease in  membership.  There  are  now  ou  the  roll  34 
firms  representing  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  ton- 
nage iu  Canada.  It  is  hoped  aud  expected  that  the 
membership  will  increase  notably  in  the  near  future. 

In  addition  to  the  statistical  work  aud  membership 
eampaign  two  notable  things  have  bceu  achieved  by 
the  A.sHociation.  The  lirst  was  an  uitervicw  of  the 
I'.ook  and  Wntuig  scctiou  with  the  Minister  of  Finance 
on  January  tilh,  setting  before  him  tiie  claims  for  great- 
er recognition  in  the  matter  of  protection.  To  the  de- 
legation, the  Minister  gave  his  dose  attcution,  and  it 
wdl  be  known  through  the  modinm  of  the  Budget 
just  wliat  sucecKs  the  representations  of  the  paper- 
makers   have  achieved. 

On  January  14th.  'Jlst  and  3Uth  there  were  held 
three  meetnigs  ui  the  Board  of  Trade,  Montreal,  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  proposed  increase  of  5  per 
cent  iu  international  rale  from  Canada  to  the  United 
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States  and  for  export,  published  by  the  Canadian  Rail- 
ways to  become  effective  on  February  15.  The  upshot 
is  known  to  all  you  gentlemen. 

On  January  13th,  the  President  instructed  Mr.  C. 
Howard  Smith  and  the  Secretary  to  interview  the 
Minister  of  Customs  with  respect  to  the  Customs  class- 
ification as  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  Executive 
at  a  former  time.  The  proposed  classification  being 
based  upon  the  opinion  of  the  various  members  of  the 
Industry  as  expressed  in  the  forms  which  were  sent 
out  to  them  on  this  matter  and  the  expert  opinion  of 
Mr.  J.  R.  K.  Bristol,  Tariff  Expert  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association.  These  representations 
would  be  given  the  closest  attention,  according  to  the 
Minister. 


CARL    RIORDON,    Retiring    President. 

The  work  of  the  Association  seems  to  be  progress- 
ing most  favorably  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  mag- 
nificent opportunity  for  more  effective  work  still  to 
be  accomplished.  When  the  Association  secures  the 
co-operation  of  the  37  mills  who  have  not  yet  come  in, 
it  will  be  seen  how  useful  it  can  become.  One  good  ar- 
gument which  can  be  advanced  in  inviting  these 
mills  to  come  into  the  Association,  is  that  uniform 
action  on  the  part  of  the  industry  is  of  far  greater 
value  to  the  smaller  mills  than  to  the  larger  ones. 
Hence  they  should  see  their  way  to  come  in. 

The  Financial  Statement  showed  the  Association  to 
have  a  surplus.  It  was  decided,  however,  to  raise 
the  annual  fee  and  to  derive  the  income  in  part  from 
a  system  of  assessments  upon  tonnage. 


The  exchange  of  statistics  with  other  national  asso- 
ciations, the  formation  of  a  Transportation  Committee 
and  the  formation  of  new  sections  were  then  discussed. 
Action  was  left  with  the  various  sections,  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive. The  Constitution  was  amended  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Wegenast,  of  the  Canadian  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,  gave  an  illuminating  outline  of  the 
tion  Act.  It  was  decided,  after  discussion,  to  form 
features  of  the  new  Ontario  Workmen's  Compensa- 
a  safety  Association  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and 
for  this  purpose  Messrs.  W.  P.  Gundy,  C.  H.  L.  Jones, 
J.  H.  Weldon,  H.  R.  Erskine  and  Carl  Riordon  under- 
took an  application  for  incorporation  without  share 
capital  under  the  laws  of  Ontario,  Mr.  Wegenast  draw- 
ing up  the  document. 

The  meeting  then  divided  up  into  the  various  sec- 
tions, which  discussed  their  own  individual  affairs. 

At  one  o'clock,  all  met  in  the  Ladies  Cafe. 

Forty-five  delegates  in  all  sat  down  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  famous  hostelry.  With  President  Riordon  was 
ilr.  R.  F.  Stupart,  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Ser- 
vices, Toronto,  who  had  made  a  special  eff'ort  to  come 
to  the  Convention  to  deliver  an  address. 

After  luncheon,  President  Riordon  addressed  the 
gathering  in  a  few  words.  He  said:  "The  sight  of  such 
a  representative  gathering  for  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  must  give  us  all  heart  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  don't  think  we  .should  let  this  time  pass 
without  observing  that  we  seem  to  have  passed  the 
turning  point.  We  have  taken  root,  and  we  shall 
grow.  The  time  for  doubt  concerning  the  future  of 
the  Association  seems  to  be  past,  and  I  think  we  can 
all  joint  together  in  our  work  ■wdth  the  full  assurance 
that  we  are  going  to  progress. 

We  have  the  pleasiu-e  of  having  with  us  to-day  Dr. 
Stupart,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  address  us  on 
the  subject  of  vital  importance  to  all  manufacturers 
dependent  upon  water  power,  namely  meteorological 
influences.  Mr.  Stupart  has  been  very  kind  to  the 
Association  in  the  past,  and  his  address  here  to-day 
is,  indeed,  a  favor  to  the  Association." 

Address  by  Mr.  Stupart. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  ever-iuereasing  num- 
ber of  enquiries  regarding  precipitation  data  have 
rendered  it  quite  obvious  to  me  that  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  rain  and  snow  of  the  country  is  of  value 
to  very  many  branches  of  the  engineering  profession, 
and  those  interested  in  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources. 

In  view  of  this  I  was  very  pleased  indeed  when  I 
received  an  invitation  through  Mr.  Campbell  to  be 
present  at  this  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Association,  especially  as  I  was  to  be  in  Ottawa 
about  this  date. 

The  Meteorological  Service  has  from  its  inception 
paid  very  considerable  attention  to  Climatology,  and 
an  enormous  mass  of  valuable  statistics  have  been 
collected  from  the  older  and  more  thickly  settled  por- 
tions of  the  Provinces,  where  most  of  the  work  has 
been  done  by  voluntary  observers  supplied  with  in- 
struments by  the  Government.  It  has  been  largely 
from  the  records  from  such  stations  that  the  Meteor- 
ological Service  has  in  the  majority  of  instances  been 
able  to  give  when  desired,  fairly  satisfactory  clima- 
tological  information,  but  there  are  many  pai'ts  of 
the  Dominion  for  which  available  data  is  very  meagre; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  information  very  frequently  sought 
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nowadays,  is  regarding  districts  until  quite  recently, 
far  in  the  wikls.  The  engineer  is  the  pioneer  who 
penetrates  the  northern  wilderness  to  seek  the  head 
waters  of  streams  to  be  utilized  for  power  purposes. 

In  order  to  report  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  on 
the  climate  of  a  district,  observations  extending  over 
at  least  ten  years  .should  be  available,  but  in  the  Do- 
minion to-day.  of  532  stations  reporting  there  are  but 
164  with  a  ten-year  record :  of  these  91  are  occupied 
by  voluntary  observers;  in  46  instances  the  same  man 
has  taken  the  observations  throughout  the  term,  and 
a  few  of  them  have  been  reporting  for  a  generation  or 
more. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  in  order  to  have  continu- 
ous observations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remunerate 
observers  for  their  work,  and  within  the  past  two 
years  provision  has  been  made  by  the  Government  for 
paying  a  small  monthly  salary  to  rainfall  observers 
and  the  Metiorolotrical  Service  is  now  in  a  position 
to  establish  stations  at  any  point  where  it  can  be 
shown  that  precipitation  data  is  required  in  connec- 
tion with  water  power. 

In  order  to  empha.sise  the  fact  that  changes  in  lo- 
cal conditions,  such  as  those  represented  by  clearing 
of  the  land,  do  not  greatly  affect  the  climatic  condi- 
tions of  a  district.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something 
about  rainfall   in  general. 

Rainfall  is  a  phenomenon  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral circulation  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  globe. 
The  first  essential  for  rain  is  that  there  be  moi.sture. 
which  must  come  through  evaporation,  either  from  wa- 
ter surfaces  or  moist  land  surfaces.  The  warmer  the 
air.  the  more  moisture  it  can  hold  in  suspension  as 
vajfor : 

At  temperature  30  deg.  it  can  hold  2.21  grs.  per 
cubic   foot. 

At  temperature  ijl  deg.  the  amount  is  4.42  grs.  per 
cubic  foot. 

At  temjieratnre  72  deg.  the  ainiiuiit  is  h..")0  grs.  jier 
cubic  foot. 

Roughly  speaking  tin-  possible  amount  is  do\ibled 
for  ever^'  ini-rease  of  21  di-g.  Fahreiil'.-it. 

Now.  assiiminir  that  the  air  is  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, what  is  iroine  to  brintr  it  down  as  rain;  the  an- 
swer is.  enoling.  and  tin-  cooling  process  as  provided 
by  Nature  i.s  the  outcome  of  expansion  in  ascending 
air  currents. 

What  makes  the  air  rise! — perhaps  the  simplest  ex- 
ample we  have  is  the  air  rising  from  lands  heated  by 
the  Hun  in  satne  wa\-  that  air  rises  above  a  stove.  You 
see  th<'  ••flffet  fif  nnch  rising  air  in  the  heavy  clouds 
whieh  form  on  a  hot  Hummer's  day  anci  which  at  times 
pro<luee  thunderstorms. 

Hut  most  of  our  rainfall  results  from  another  phe- 
nom<-non  whi''h  causes  the  upward  movement  of  air 
and  this  pheuomi'non  is  the  eyrlonie  area,  this  being 
an  area  within  whieh  the  atmosphere  is  moving  spir- 
ally inwards  towards  a  centre,  and  also  upward.  The 
iipwarfj  movement  causes  expansion,  and  hence  cool- 
ing, and  as  soon  as  the  temperature  in  falling  reaches 
the  dew  point,  the  rain  begins  to  fall. 

The  ryelonie  area  is  the  me<liuni  fhrfiuirh  which 
lands  lying  in  the  mid'lle  latitudes  g<'t   tln'ir  rniiifall. 

The  general  eireulation  of  the  atmosphere  near  the 
earth's  surfaee  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  includes 
the  Trafie  Winds  from  the  N.E.  in  the  tropics — North 
of  these  a  belt  of  calms  and  north  of  this  asain  a  gen- 
eral drift  from  W.H.W.  to  E.X.K.  and  it  is  within 
this  drift  that  the  cvcjonic  area  moves. 


In  regions  of  the  earth  where  rainfalls  are  extremely 
heavy,  it  will  almost  invariably  be  found  that  such 
regions  are  near  the  sea  on  the  weather  side  of  Moun- 
tain Ranges  and  uplands  which  deflect  the  moist  sea 
air  ujiwards.  and  with  the  resulting  cooling,  rains 
heavy  and  persistent,  will  fall. 

I  want  you  to  understand  from  what  I  have  said 
that  the  forces  at  work  in  Nature  to  produce  rain 
arc  simply  enormous,  and  man  who  can  never  have 
any  control  over  the  motions  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit 
and  on  its  axis,  or  over  the  output  of  Solar  energy, 
will  never  be  able  to  modify  Meteorological  conditions 
to  anything  beyond  a  very  .slight  extent. 

Seeing,  then,  that  we  must  make  the  best  use  of 
what  Nature  gives,  we  must  first  determine  exactly 
what  it  is  Nature  does  provide  climatically,  and  this 
ean  only  be  done  by  long  terms  of  accurate  obser^■a- 
tion. 

We  now  know  that  in  the  past  in  this  country,  there 
have  been  periods  of  drought,  and  again  periods  of 
lieavy  rainfall,  but  so  far  we  have  been  unable  to  de- 


I.    H.    WELDON.    PrealdentElect. 

termine  with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  what  extent 
these  periods  recur  in  more  or  less  regular  cycles. 

We  feel  assured  that  the  character  of  seasons,  as 
n-gnrds  both  rain  and  ten)|)erature  depends  largely  on 
thi-  path  taken  liy  storms  in  mnvinc  from  West  to 
East.  In  somi-  seasons  and  at  times  for  a  number 
of  seasons,  the  path  is  further  N.  or  further  S.  than 
in  others,  and  it  appears  altogether  probable  that  these 
variations  in  the  mean  path  of  storms  from  year  to 
year  are  all  conneeted  with  ehanges  in  the  energy  re- 
eeived  from  the  sun. 

I  shall  not  attem|»l  here  to  explain  how  this  prob- 
ably operates,  but  I  would  say  that  in  my  address  in 
May  laot  as  I'residi-nt  of  Seetion  111  of  the  Royal  So- 
eiely.   I  Ktated  inv  views  on  the  subject. 

Some  years  nan  I  took  up  the  ipiestion  of  Rainfall 
and  lake  levels,  and  quite  recently  I  have  brought  the 
rainfall  data  right  to  date.  Taking  the  region  of  the 
(}ri-at  Lakes  as  a  whole.  I  can  show  that  the  period 
from  ]H7r»  to  1886  was  a  period  of  excessive  precipi- 
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tation  which  was  preceded  by  a  lesser  amount  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  precipitation  which  has  been  fall- 
ing off  in  an  irregular  manner. 

In  certain  districts  of  Ontario,  and  notably  in  Algo- 
raa,  the  past  year  has  probably  been  the  driest  in  a 
generation,  and  up  to  the  end  of  August  the  total  pre- 
cipitation was  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  normal. 

We  may  fairly  surmise,  then,  that  it  will  increase 
again,  especially  as  we  know  that  there  was  a  long 
period  of  light  precipitation  in  the  thirties  and  early 
forties  of  the  past  centuiy. 

Our  records  show,  then,  that  the  operations  of  man 
in  cutting  down  the  forests  have  had  no  large  effect 
on  the  climate,  but  there  is  just  some  suspicion  that 
deforestation  of  the  southern  half  of  the  continent  has 
led  to  a  somewhat  warmer  summer  and  a  colder  win- 
ter, and  it  may  be  that  the  rainfall  has  diminished  a 
little.  Be  this  as  it  may.  with  deforestation,  the  run- 
off of  the  rain  water  is  more  rapid,  and  hence  the  fluc- 
tuation in  streams  will  be  greater  than  formerly,  and 
hence  it  behooves  us  to  collect  such  information  as 
will  render  it  possible  for  the  Engineer  to  construct 
at  a  minimum  cost  such  works  as  will  provide  for  a 
more  uniform  flow  of  the  streams. 


ADDRESS   OF   MR.   W.   P.    GUNDY. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation : — ■ 

Gentlemen : 

That  the  average  citizen  has  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  paper-making  and  its  problems  must  be 
evident  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  industry,  ilis- 
eonceptions  prevail  which  are  intensified  by  the  lack 
of  a  proper  classification  of  the  various  grades  of 
paper  in  Census  returns  and  Custom  reports.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  make  clear  some  distinctions  absolutely 
essential  if  one  is  to  intelligently  consider  the  pro- 
blems which  must  be  met  in  developing  an  indus- 
try for  which  Canada  has  so  many  natural  advantages. 
These  distinctions  or  divisions  natiu'ally  fall  under 
three  heads — piilp-making ;  the  manufacture  of  news 
print,  and  the  making  of  book  and  writing  papers. 
Other  divisions  might  be  made  but  these  three  are 
oiitstanding.  "While  submitting  statistics  regarding 
pulp  and  news  print  I  wish  to  confine  my  argument 
largely  to  the  making  of  book  and  writing  papers  in 
Canada. 

The  extent  of  the  pulp  interests  of  the  Dominion 
may  in  a  measure  be  understood  by  a  consideration 
of  the  following  figures  in  part  gleamed  from  a  report 
of  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Dominoin  Government 
issued  in  1913.  This  bulletin  is  based  on  reports  received 
from  48  firms  operating  64  mills  in  Canada  in  that  year. 
These  Canadian  mills  used  1.109,000  cords  of  pulpwood 
valued  at  the  mill,  at  $7,243,000.  TTnited  States  mills 
imported,  supplied  by  us.  1.035.000  cords  of  pulpwood. 
valued  at  $7,070,000.  These  two  items  combined 
amount  to  $14.313.000 — Canada's  production  of  pulp- 
wood. If  the  wood  exported  to  the  Ignited  States  had 
been  made  into  groundwood  pulp  at  $14.00  per  ton, 
the  $7,000,000  would  have  been  $14,490  000.  If  made 
into  sulphite  at  $38.00  per  ton.  it  would  have  return- 
ed $19,665,000.00.  In  other  words  by  reason  of  the 
export  of  our  raw  material  $12,000,000  was  lost  to  Can- 
ada and  this  vast  sum  which  might  have  been  spent 
in  wages  and  supplies  in  this  country,  provided  em- 
ployment for  thousands  of  workmen  in  the  United 
States  and  helped  to  enrich  our  friends  across  the 
border. 


The  following  comparisons  between  1900  and  1910, 
the  year  of  the  last  Census  are  not  without  interest, 
and  show  the  rapid  growth  of  the  paper  industry.  Un- 
fortunately they  come  under  the  one  general  head 
"Paper"  and  are  therefore  of  no  value  in  determining 
the  development  of  widely  differing  classes  of  bu.si- 
ness,  no  distinction  having  been  made  between  news 
print  and  other  grades  of  paper  in  the  Census  bulletin. 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  we  endevour  to  have  at  least 
these  two  classes  recognized  in  the  next  Census  re- 
turns : 

1900  1910 

Establishments     28  35 

Capital    .$7,507,819.         $23,104,516. 

Salaries  and  Wages 1,191,038.  2,895,717. 

Cost  of  Materials   2,170,770.  6,510,886. 

Value  of  Products   4,380,776.  14,109,014. 

The  Census  Department  suggests  20  per  cent  ad- 
dition to  the  1910  figures  as  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  increase  in  the  four  years  1910  to  1914  applied 
over  all  industries. 

In  what  follows  I  do  not  venture  to  speak  for  the 
makers  of  pulp  or  of  news  print  which  have  the  whole 
continent  for  a  market  as  both  pulp  and  print  enter 
the  United  States  free  of  duty  but  rather  for  the  book 
and  writing  paper  mills  which  are  struggling  against 
adverse  conditions  with  tlieir  shipments  largely  con- 
fined to  Canada  alone. 

The  declaration  of  war  last  August  which  closed 
every  stock  exchange  througliout  the  world,  and  dis- 
organized the  whole  system  of  world  commerce,  af- 
fected very  seriously  and  adversely  the  book  and 
writing  paper  industry.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
from  time  to  time  there  have  appeared  in  the  public 
press  very  misleading  statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
"paper  mills  were  rushed  with  business — were  work- 
ing fi;ll  capacity — the  demand  being  normal  and  prices 
a  little  better."  Possibly  this  misapprehension  has 
arisen  from  the  trade  returns  which  show  that  paper  is 
exported  from  Canada  in  large  quantities  and  it  is  only 
natural  to  conclude  that  an  industry  which  can  ex- 
port 12  millions  in  a  year  cannot  be  in  a  very  bad  way, 
forgetting,  it  may  be,  that  this  includes  news  print 
for  the  free  admission  of  which  into  the  United  States 
the  poAverful  American  Newspaper  Association  waged 
a  long  and  finally  successful  war.  The  trade  and 
commerce  returns  present  some  interesting  figures 
which,  I  have  said,  are  apt  to  be  misleading  unless 
comparisons  are  made.  Under  the  heading  of  "Paper" 
our  total  exports  during  1914  were  $12,752,000,  during 
1910,  $3,185,000— an  increase  of  over  $9,000,000  in  four 
years.  Almost  the  entire  amount  of  these  exports  was 
"made  up  of  news  print  paper,  $11,386,000,  in  1914. 

Let  us  now  consider  our  importations  of  paper — a 
vital  question  to  everv  Canadian  manufacturer:  Our 
importations  in  1914  were  $8,042,000  and  in  1910 
$4,658,000.  Of  the  $8,000,000  about  $800,000  was  News 
print.  A  superficial  examination  of  these  Govern- 
ment returns  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Can- 
ada is  a  very  large  exporter  of  paper  and  therefore 
should  be  perfectly  well  equipped  to  care  for  the  home 
markets  on  a  profitable  basis.  I  submit  that  such  a 
conclusion  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  We  ex- 
port over  $11,000,000  of  news  print  and  a  trifle  over 
$1,000,000  of  all  other  grades  of  paper. 

We  import  $8,000,000  of  paper  and  manufactures  of 
paper  of  which  only  $815,000  is  news  print. 

In  other  words,  we  export  practically  one  grade  of 
paper  only,  news  print — we  import  all  grades  except- 
ing news  print. 
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What  is  the  reason  for  this  anomalous  position*  Is  it 
because  our  book  and  writincr  mills  are  not  properly 
eqiiipped  or  that  we  lack  the  energy,  capacity  or  cap- 
ital necessary  to  supply  o)ir  home  market  or  to  compete 
in  foreign  markets? 

I  believe  that  our  mills  are  well  equipped — that  we 
have  the  energy,  capacity  and  capital  but  we  are 
handicapped  in  several  directions. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  the  better  grades  of 
paper  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  $8,000,000  im- 
portations. One  of  the  reasons  why  these  grades  are 
not  made  more  extensively  here  is  that  we  lack  raw 
material  of  the  best  quality  which  is  necessary  to  en- 
able us  to  profitably  compete  with  the  mills  of  England 
and  the  United  States.  High  grades  of  foreign  sul- 
phite, indeed  all  grades,  enter  these  countries  free  of 
duty;  we  pay  a  dnt.v  of  25  per  cent  (increased  yes- 
terday to  321  o  per  cent)  and  25  per  cent  is  prohibitive 
upon  the  higher  grades.  Contra.st  for  a  moment  our 
position  with  that  of  the  English  paper  maker:  he  hns 
his  raw  material  free:  we  pa.v  a  duty  of  25  per  cent 
— now  .321-.  p.c. :  he  has  the  world  for  a  market  and  ciiii 
specialize  and  run  his  machines  from  year  end  to  year 
end  without  eliange.  He  pa.vs  low  wages;  we  pay 
high  wages,  man  for  man  and  girl  for  girl  probably 
twi<-e  till-  wagfs  of  tln'  Enirlish  mills,  wliile.  to  add  to 
our  difficultifs.  tin-  fn-iglif  rate  from  Liverpool  to 
Winnipfg  is  but  a  trifle  more  than  from  Toronto  to 
Winnipeg,  and  tli<'  rluty  on  the  finislied  paper  is  10 
per  cent  less — now  12' ^  prr  cent  less  than  we  pa.v 
on  our  raw  material — sulphite. 

Across  the  border  the  V.  S.  paper  maker  secures  his 
bigh-gradi-  sulphite  free  of  duty  and  ships  his  finished 
pa|>er  into  Canada  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  that  we  pay 
on  our  sulphite. 

We  are  operating,  moreover,  with  heavy  duties  upon 
almost  all  our  other  raw  materials  and  machinery. 
Our  alum,  our  bleach,  our  glue,  pulp.  coal,  dandy  rolls, 
wires  anil  dryer  felts,  all  pay  tribute  to  the  Exchequer. 
lu'Ieed  we  seem  to  be  singled  out  for  special  tliough 
not  kindly  attention  as  I  find  only  two  items  on  the 
free  list  and  these  have  disappearerl :  the  ma.iorit.v  of 
onr  requirements  carrying  from  20  to  27i<>  per  cent 
duty,  and  we  are  exjiecti-d  to  thrive  on  a  protection 
of  2.'>  |>er  cent  on  our  finished  procluet  now  increased 
by  5  [>er  cent  on  English  sujiplies  and  7'.j  per  cent 
on  the  general  and  intermediate  tariff.  If  Canadian 
milU  are  to  comjiete.  fhi-ii  tiiey  must  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  import  the  fnreiirn  sidphite  of  the  higher 
(Trades  Huch  as  Canailian  [>ulp  mills  do  not  attempt  to 
xnppl.v.  The  one  NtrfHiif  argument  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  fSovemineiit  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  sulphite 
is  that  of  revenne.  and  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  rea- 
Bons  wh.v  that  «luty  should  be  reduced  an  the  present 
tariff  of  25  per  cent  or  32V<>  per  cent  is  almost  pro- 
hibitive and  therefore  returns  but  a  small  revenue  to 
the  Oovernment.  If  that  tariff  were  reduced  mater- 
ially upon  the  better  grailes  of  sulphite,  importations 
would  follow  in  such  quantities  ns  to  return  to  the  fjov- 
emment  a  larger  revenue  without  in  any  wa.v  af- 
fecting the  interest*  of  the  exiHting  pulp  mills  in  Cnn- 
adh 

For  the  reasons  given,  the  hook  ami  writing  mills 
find  it  difficult  to  hold  the  home  market.  How  can  we 
be  expected  to  cultivate  an  export  trade  in  compefi- 
tion  with  countries  importing  so  much  of  their  raw  mat- 
erial free  of  duty  Upon  which  we  are  heavily  taxed. 

I  believe,  moreover,  that  the  fjovemment  coubl  as- 
sist us  materially  by  adopting  a  different  classifica- 
tion  of  the  importations.     At  present  we  cannot   de- 


termine with  any  degree  of  accuracy  how  these  im- 
I)ortations  are  divided  as  between  the  different  grades; 
information  essential  to  the  Government  if  they  are 
to  properly  determine  cases  of  nnder-valuation  as  well 
as  of  great  service  to  the  paper  mills. 

Representations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  the  Department  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  may  yet 
prevail,  and  better  classifications  be  adopted,  so  that 
the  character  of  the  paper  coming  in  may  be  re- 
vealed and  undcr-valnation  more  readily  checked. 

There  are  other  reasons,  too,  why  the  book  and 
writing  mills  are  today  short  of  orders;  merchants 
have  not  been  preparing  their  annual  catalogues  as 
in  former  years,  and  these  consume  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  paper.  One  reason  given  is  that  they  have  found 
it  difficult  to  quote  prices  ahead :  are  timorous  about 
pushing  business  in  any  new  channels  or  pressing  \ngor- 


W     p.  GUNDY. 

ously  ui)on  their  old  cuNtomers;  the  usiial  business  an- 
nouncenu-nts  have  not  been  forthcoming;  new  publi- 
i-ations  arc  nfit  being  printed;  tin-  broki-rage  business 
is  at  a  standstill  and  no  new  flotations  call  for  elabor- 
ate prospectuses  so  that  orders  are  haril  to  procure 
iiiirl  are  few  in  number. 

'tiir  market  has  been  flooded  with  bond  and  other 
papers  from  the  fnited  States  and  irritation  and 
amusement  struggle  for  su|ireinacy  when  we  read  elo- 
quent plea.s  in  siipjiort  of  the  "Made  in  ("anada" 
movement  printeil  upon  paper  bearing  the  wat4"r- 
mark  of  I'nited  States  mills. 
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I  believe  we  should  carry  on  an  active  and  con- 
tinuous campaign  among  the  printers  of  tliis  counti-y  re- 
questing them  to  carry  in  stock  papers  made  in  Canada 
— to  recommend  to  their  customers  that  they  should 
use  these  grades  only,  we,  the  paper  makers  guaran- 
teeing that  qualities  will  be  just  as  good  and  prices 
no  higher,  wliich  we  can  undoubtedly  do  if  the  Gov- 
ernment will  assist  by  modifying  the  tariff  on  the 
higher  grades  of  sulphite.  We  shoidd,  if  possible, 
carry  the  propaganda  beyond  this  narrower  circle  to 
the  citizens  of  our  country  and  thus,  if  possible,  keep 
the  work  at  home.  "We  believe  we  merit  aid  from  the 
Government  and  consideration  from  our  citizens.  We 
are  trying  to  keep  the  wheels  moving  here,  notwith- 
standing the  handicaps  under  which  we  are  working 
and  the  shortage  of  orders,  it  has  been  our  ambition 


J.  H.  A.  ACER,  Vice-President. 

to  keep  our  mills  running  even  though  short  time  be 
the  rule ;  to  keep  our  men  employed  and  to  main- 
tain salaries  and  wages  as  usual,  as  we  believe  in  this 
we  are  performing  a  patroitic  duty  of  great  value  to 
the  State. 


Promptly  at  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon,  shortly 
after  three  o'clock,  the  delegates  took  a  special  car 
to  Hull,  Quebec,  to  inspect  the  plant  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy 
Company.  There  they  were  received  with  all  kindness 
I..',-  the  members  of  the  firm,  and  were  t.hov.-n  through 
tlie  mill.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Millen  and  Mr.  J. 
F.  Taylor,  president  and  secretary  of  the  company, 
was  a  cause  of  regret  to  all  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. These  two  gentlemen  unfortunately  had  busi- 
ness in  Toronto,  which  could  not  be  neglected. 

Many  were  the  kindly  references  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  company,  Mr.  W.  H.  Rowley,  whose  recent 
decease  has  caused  universal  sorrow  to  members  of 
the  Canadian  industry. 

The  company  was  split  up  into  three  i^arties,  who  be- 
gan at  different  points  in  the  plant  on  their  tour  of 
inspection. 


The  Eddy  mill  is  one  of  unusual  interest  to  all  paper- 
makers.  Under  careful  management  since  the  year 
1851,  the  company  has  built  up  a  set  of  manufactures 
and  a  warehousing  system  which  are  unique  in  the  in- 
dustrial world.  Everywhere  throughout  the  plant  are 
evidences  of  the  care  and  foresight  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  wisely  directed  the  fortunes  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  company  manufactures  everythijig  i^^rom  fine 
tissues  to  heavy  wrappers  and  also  a  series  of  household 
products  from  a  wax  vesta  to  a  wash  board.  The  com- 
pany gets  its  water  and  its  wood  from  the  Ottawa 
River. 

The  plant  consists  of  six  principal  parts ;  the  power 
plant,*  ground  wood  mill,  'A'  mill  in  which  are  man- 
ufactured board,  tissue,  book,  writing  and  manila;  "B" 
Mill  where  news  is  turned  out,  and  "C"  mill,  which  is 
the  source  of  the  bag  papers  and  bags,  for  which  the 
tirm  is  famous.  The  match  factory  and  indurated  fibre- 
ware  plant  turns  out  products  which  are  "household 
words. 

From  the  Ottawa  River  the  logs  are  drawn  to  the 
slasher  mill  and  transferred  by  means  of  a  steel  con- 
veyor to  the  large  storage  pile  which  normally  contains 
for  the  winter's  work  upwards  of  7.000  cords  of  wood. 
In  the  summer,  the  wood  from  tlie  slasher  mill  is 
conveyed  direct  to  the  barkers.  A  small  conveyer 
made  by  the  engineers  of  the  mill  is  used  in  winter 
time  for  supplying  the  rossers  from  the  storage.  Three 
barkers,  one  automatic  and  two  hand  bai'kers.  take 
care  of  the  company's  needs.  The  barked  wood  is 
dropped  down  to  the  troughs  Avhicli  lead  to  the  grind- 
ers. These  concrete  troughs  are  admirably  placed, 
and  keep  the  grinder  men  continually  sup)plied.  The 
trough  splits  into  five  parts,  which  go  down  between 
the  four  lines  of  grinders  connected  as  previously  indi- 
cated with  the  motors.  The  company  makes  use  of  an 
automatic  counter  for  getting  at  the  quantity  of  wood 
used  each  day.  The  grinders,  which  are  the  New  Eng- 
land type,  are  placed  three  on  a  line.  Their  daily  pro- 
duce is  about  six  and  a  half  tons  each. 

After  passing  through  the  screen  equipment  of  sli- 
ver screen  three  centrifugal  screens,  five  flat  Baker  & 
Shevlin  screens,  and  one  Waterous  screen,  the  pulp  is 
transferred  to  a  very  large  concrete  slush  tank  and 
from  there  is  pumped  to  "A"  mill  and  "B"'  mill, 
which  are  about  one  hundred  yards  away.  The  Eddy 
Company  has  had  great  success  with  the  new  sliver 
grinder,  which  was  put  in,  and  a  considerable  saving 
is  efi:ected  by  this  piece  of  machinery.  Three  Moore 
&  White  Save-Alls  are  used  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
pulp  going  out  in  the  tailings.  On  the  balcony  over 
the  grinder  room  is  situated  the  battery  of  eight  Baker 
&  Shevlin  wet  machines-  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
laps  which  are  used  in  the  other  parts  of  the  company's 
plant.  The  grinder  room  and  its  accompanying  e()uip- 
ment  is  a  model  of  airiness  and  comfort.  By  having 
it  on  the  ground  level,  the  inconvenience  of  a  dark 
grinder  room  is  entirely  obviated. 

"A"  Mill  is  diuipped  with  three  one-thousand  pound 
beaters  for  each  of  the  board,  tissue,  book  and  wrap- 
ping machines.  One  lava  roll  is  in  operation.  In  the 
beater  room  is  also  a  size  making  and  bleach  making 
plant.  The  machine  room  contains  one  96-in.  Black 
and  Clawson  four-cylinder  board  machine  of  thirty- 
eight  dryers,  equipped  with  a  Farnham  vacuum  roll, 
one  new  76-in.  Harper  tissue  machine  with  sixteen  dry- 
ers, one  98-in.  Beloit  fourdinier  book  machine  of  twen- 
ty-two dryers,  and  one  100  in.  Fourdinier  with  twenty- 
*For  description  of  power  plant  see  page  136, 

Mr.  Campbell's  address  see  page  137. 
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seven  dryers  for  manilas.  The  finishing  room  con- 
tains two  stacks  of  supercalenders  made  by  the  Nor- 
wood Eiifrinecriiig  Company,  one  slitter  and  rewinder 
of  the  Kidder  Press  Company,  two  guillotine  cutters 
of  the  .Scyl)old  ^laehine  Company,  seven  Dillon  cut- 
ters and  one  angle  cutter  of  Kice.  Barton  &  Fales. 

The  Tissue  Room  above  "A  'Mill,  contains  four  win- 
dei-s  and  i)erforators.  two  "Onliwon"  machines  and  a 
box-stitching  machine,  which  makes  the  containers  in 
which  the  bulk  of  the  ti.ssue  product  is  shipped. 

"li"  Jlill  has  five  1.500  lb.  beaters  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  two  1.500  lb.  Jones  beaters  on  the  upper 
floor  for  furnishing  the  two  news  machines.  These 
are:  one  llS-in.  Pusey  &  Jones,  with  thirty-one  dryers, 
and  one  102-in.  machine  with  thirty  dryers.  There  is 
heri'  also  one  Moore  &  White  four-drum  rewinder. 
From  the  news  mill  the  transference  of  [iroduct  to  the 
warehouse  an<l  the  shipi)ing  floor  is  quite  easy. 

'"C"  Mill,  in  which  the  bag  pajjcrs  and  bags  are  turn- 
'  ■!  out  contains  three  Dillon  Beaters,  two  E.  D.  Jones 
Washers  and  one  liagley  &  Sewall  Harper  Machine 
eighty-four  inches  and  thirty-one  dryers. 

The  sulphite  sui)ply  for  all  mills  comes  from  the 
company's  own  i>lant  which  is  situated  about  a  third 
of  a  mile  down  tin-  river  near  the  Interprovincial 
Bridge.  One  fa.st  cook  and  four  slow  cook  digesters 
turn  out  together  about  forty  tons  per  diem.  The  pro- 
duct is  brought  in  the  form  of  wet  laps  by  teams  over 
to  the  paper  mills. 

After  visiting  the  paper  mills  the  visitors  were  treat- 
d  to  a  trip  throufrh  the  uniipie  ?iiatch  factory.     Here 
•lie  machines  inanufai-turing  match  boxes  at  a  rate  a 
,'iiod  <leal  faster  than  one  could  count,  the  match  ma- 
hines  witii   their   hundreds  of   feet   of    drying     belts 
liiist!iii(r  with  iiiatches,  the  niarvellous  mechanical  and 
Inniijin  skill  shown  in  packinjr  iiiateh.-s  in  their  vari- 
iius  containers,  and  the  woinlerful  care  taken  in  pre- 
•  enting   tires   all   called    forth    the   admiration   of   the 
isitors.     The  eom|)any  favored  its  guests  with  souve- 
nirs in  the  form  of  stuniy  nickel  match  boxes  and  with 
-'iiiM    wax  vestas,  which  are  the  joy  of  every  smoker. 
The  visitors  then  went  to  see  the  induraterl  fibreware 
plant,  which  from  the  pulp  su|iplied  from  the  grinder 
t'ooni   Mianiifactures  pails,  tubs,  (tots  and  other  useful 
irtiejes.     The  f>ulp  is  compressed  in  screen  forms  tin- 
ier  great    hyrlraulic    pressure,   the    residting    form    is 
dried,  buffe.i.  dipped   in  shellac  and  kiln  dried.   After 
this  treatment  the  result  is  a  product  which  does  not 
nbjiorb  moisture,  warji  or  craek. 

Visit  to  the  Booth  Mill. 

The  liperiai  car  was  waifiiiL'  f"r  the  delegates  when 
'lipy  eoinpleted  their  round,  shortly  before  five  o'clock. 
Ihey  were  then  taken  to  the  J.  R.  F4ooth  mill.  an<l  were 

•  inducted  through  the  jilant  by  Messrs.  Krskine,  Mc- 
'  .ibhon  and   otliers. 

in  order  to  make  the  visit  as  intercHfinir  as  possible, 
•lie  vi*«ilorH  started  from  the  incomintf  of  the  wood 
iito  the  irrniindwood  |>lnnt  to  the  finishing  room  of  the 
news  mill,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  follow  the  wood 
from  its  raw  state  to  the  finisher]  |>nper. 

The  firfl  portion  of  the  jilnnt  to  oceupy  the  atten- 
;ion  of  the  visitors,  was  a  most  tnoilern  firnuni]  wood 
niill  vihieh  is  run  by  electric  power  with  the  exception 

•  f  the  (rrinders.  which  are  driven  by  water.  In  the 
_'rinder  room  of  this  jilant,  we  find  twelve  of  the  mod- 
■  rn  type  grinders  nrrranirefl  in  three  lines  of  four 
.Tinders  e«eh.  and  chcIi  luie  driven  liy  a  .Morgan-Smith 
turbine  of  the  highest  stanrjard.  which  yielrjs  a  [>ro- 
duction  of  from  seven  to  ten  tons  to  the  stone. 

From  the  grinder  the  visitors  went  to  the  top  floor, 
on  which  ia  a  §erie»  of  rotary  acrcen)!,  screening  the 


stock  pumped  up  from  the  grinder  room  and  supply- 
ing the  screened  stock  to  the  thirteen  large  wet  ma- 
chines situated  on  the  floor  below,  which  were  all 
busily  turning  out  a  beautiful  grade  of  ground  wood 
for  the  news  mill.  In  this  pulp  mill,  there  is  now  be- 
ing installed  a  decker,  chests  and  i>umps,  to  pump  the 
stock  over  to  the  news  mill  in  the  slush  state  the 
same  as  is  done  by  the  No.  1  groundwood  mUl  which 
is  not  in  operation  now,  owing  to  low  water  condi- 
tions. 

The  next  portion  of  the  plant  to  be  visited,  was  the 
sulidiite  mill  which,  unfortunately,  was  also  not  in  op- 
eration, due  to  the  low  water.  However,  a  tour  of  this 
plant  was  made,  entering  at  the  wood  room  in  which 
there  is  a  large  number  of  barkers  and  two  chippers, 
as  well  as  the  chip  screens.  Next  to  this,  is  the  diges- 
ter room,  in  which  are  two  large  digesters  14  ft.  x  60  ft. 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  seventy-five  tons.  In  this  room 
is  also  the  chip  elevator  which  elevates  the  screened 
chips  to  the  hopper  at  the  top  of  the  room  and  which 
are  fed  into  the  digesters  in  the  usual  manner.     Ad- 
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joining  this  is  the  room  in  which  the  blow-pits  are 
situated  and  of  whir-h  there  are  two.  The  blow-pits  are 
upright  and  cylindrical  in  shape,  being  built  of  six-inch 
Southern  I'ine.  From  these  pits,  after  the  necessary 
washing  of  the  stock  has  taken  place,  the  stock  is 
pumped  to  the  Wet  room  to  be  turned  into  laps.  Fol- 
lowing the  blow-pits,  the  acid  plant,  which  is  of  the 
vacuum  system,  was  next  seen.  In  this  plant  is  no- 
ticed the  usual  vacinim  ptimp  and  the  rotary  sulphur 
burners  as  well  as  the  huge  sulphur  and  burnt  lime 
storage  rooms,  and  to  the  rear,  outside  this  plant,  can 
be  seen  the  Itirge  tank  holding  thoiisanils  of  gallons 
of  the  prepared  acid  ready  for  use.  Going  from  here 
to  the  wet  room,  one  finds  ten  large  wet  machines  and 
screens  of  sufficient  surface  to  take  care  of  the  daily 
output   of  the  digesters.     From  this  room,   there  is  a 

conveyor    crossing    the    street    overlleml.    whi'-h    conveys 

to  the  news  mill,  all  «idphite  retpiired  there,  and  thus 
rediicr-n  the  eost  of  handling  the  stock  to  a  minimum. 
Following  along  this  conveyor,  on  the  way  to  the  news 
mill,  the  delegates  passed  through  a  huge  boiler  plant. 
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which  supplies  all  portions  of  tlie  plant  with  steam. 
In  this  plant  there  are  a  number  of  Dutch  Ovens  to 
take  care  of  the  bark,  etc.,  the  rest  of  the  plant  being 
c.iui|)i)ed  with  Babeoek  &  Wilcox  boilers  with  automa- 
tic stokers.  Passing  on,  the  visitors  entered  the  beat- 
er room  of  the  news  mill,  in  which  they  found  eight  2,- 
000  ])onnds  beaters  and  three  refining  engines.  The 
cduipment  of  this  room  is  driven  by  a  water  turbine 
situated  in  the  No.  1  pulp  mill  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  the  line  shaft  crossing  the  street  in  an  un- 
derground tunnel  into  the  beater  rooui  basement.  From 
the  beater  room,  the  next  step  was  to  the  machine 
room  in  which  were  found  three  Pusey  and  Jones  ma- 
chines two  of  which  trim  142  in.  and  the  other  122  m., 
and  all  machines  running  at  580  feet  per  minute.  From 
the  machine  room,  one  enters  a  finishing  room  of  very 
large  dimensions,  in  which  the  day's  production  is 
wrapped  and  all  shipped  out  the  same  day.  On  the 
second  storey  of  the  finishing  room  are  two  sheet  cut- 
ters, one  of  "which  is  a  single  cutter,  the  other  a  du- 


C.    HOWARD    SMITH, 
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plex.  These  two  cutters  take  care  of  any  soft  wound 
or  defective  rolls,  and  turn  same  into  sheet  news. 

Leaving  the  news  mill,  a  trip  was  taken  through  the 
board  mill,  in  which  could  be  seen  a  120  in.  six-cylinder 
machine  capable  of  very  large  production,  and  sup- 
plying this  machine,  was  a  beater  room  adjoining  the 
machine  room,  with  a  beating  capacity  of  four-two 
thousand  pound,  one-twelve  hundred  pound,  and  four 
six  hundred  pound  beaters  as  well  as  three  refining  en- 
gines. This  plant  is  operated  entirely  by  electric  power 
and  so  constructed  as  to  give  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. 

Owing  to  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal,  the  visi- 
tors were  unable  to  visit  many  points  of  interest,  but 
it  was  notable  that  a  tour  of  the  entire  plant  could  be 
made  without  going  outside  the  buildings,  as  the  plant 
is  connected  both  overhead  and  underground. 


Evening'  Dinner. 
At  seven  o'clock  the  delegates  sat  down  to  dinner  in 
the  Ladies'  Cafe  in  the  Chateau.     Several  new  faces 
had   appeared   during  the   day,   and  these   were   seen 
around  the  festive  board. 

A  cause  of  great  regret  to  all  those  who  were  pre- 
sent was  that  President  Carl  Riordon  was  unable  to 
occupy  the  chair,  owing  to  an  attack  of  grippe,  which 
had  come  on  him  suddenly  during  the  afternoon.  In 
his  absence  Vice-President  I.  H.  Weldon  performed  the 
duties  of  chairman  and  toastmaster. 

After  the  dinner,  which,  while  simple,  was  taste- 
fully served,  the  chairman  called  upon  the  members 
to  drink  the  time-honored  toast  to  the  King,  which 
in  view  of  present  circumstances  within  the  Empire 
was  responded  to  with  unusual  fervor.  The  chair- 
man then  called  upon  the  Hon.  Dr.  Roche,  Minister 
of  the  Interior  in  the  Dominion  Government,  who  had 
most  kindly  consented  to  speak.  Dr.  Roche  was  re- 
ceived witii  great  enthusiasm  and  spoke  along  the 
following  lines: 

"It  gives  me  unusual  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you 
this  evening,  and  to  listen  to  the  discussion  of  prob- 
lems which  to  me  would  prove  unusually  interesting. 
It  seems  to  be  expected  of  every  man  in  political  life 
tliat  he  can  upon  any  and  all  occasions  stand  upon  his 
feet  and  discuss  any  and  all  subjects  with  clearness 
and  insight.  I  confess  that  it  would  suit  me  much 
liettei-  to  sit  back  listening  to  your  discussions  upon 
I  he  subject  of  the  paper  industry  and  the  problems 
connected  with  it.  If  I  were  to  discuss  my  own  pro- 
fession of  medicine  it  would  not  prove  very  interest- 
ing to  you ;  if  I  were  to  talk  upon  political  issues,  it 
would  be  quite  out  of  place,  and  if  I  were  to  endeavor 
to  discuss  the  question  of  jjaper  manufacture  I  should 
merely  display  my  own  ignorance.  However,  I  have 
received  a  cue  from  your  worthy  chairman  that  I 
sliould  speak  upon  tlie  Forests  Products  Laboratories, 
with  which  I  have  luul  the  honor  to  have  had  some  con- 
nection and  responsibility.  It  gives  me  particula)' 
pleasure  to  believe  that  in  the  development  of  Cana- 
dian resources  the  Forests  Products  Laboratories  m- 
der  the  capable  direction  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell,  Direc- 
tor of  Forestry,  and  our  worthy  friend  Dr.  Bates,  will 
be  of  great  service  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  must 
take  no  credit  for  the  idea  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  institution,  as  the  idea  came  from  else- 
w  liere.  but  it  has  been  a  privilege  which  I  cannot  over- 
estiiiuite  to  have  been  instrumental  in  some  small  way 
in  tlie  introduction  of  legislation,  and  the  other  neces- 
sary arrangements  which  would  lead  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  institution  in  Canadian  industrial  life. 

I  saw  the  advantages  which  the  proposal  oft'ered,  and 
liave  given  it  my  heartiest  support  during  the  time 
which  I  have  held  office. 

At  the  outset,  some  little  diffidence  was  felt  by  those 
who  had  the  matter  under  consideration  as  to  where 
these  laboratories  should  be  established.  As  you  know, 
there  are  two  large  and  worthy  institutions  in  Canada, 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  McGill  University,  each 
of  which  had  a  peculiar  claim  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  laboratories  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  it  was 
feared  that  on  account  of  the  natural  rivalry  between 
any  two  institutions  of  this  kind  there  might  be  en- 
gendered feelings  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the 
best  relations  between  the  two  LTniversities.  Consider- 
ation was  given  to  the  fact  that  there  exists  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  a  Faculty  of  Forestry  which 
has  done  much  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession in  Canada,  but  it  was  decided  that  as 
McGill  University  possessed  strength  testing  machin- 
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ery  particularly  adapted  for  timber  testing,  the  es- 
tablishment should  be  undertaken  in  Montreal.  Spe- 
cial quarters  were  provided  by  the  University  autiiori- 
ties  and  access  to  the  testing  laboratories  made  (|uite 
free.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  decision  to  establish 
the  laboratories  at  JIcGill  has  so  far  occasioned  no  un- 
pleasant feelings  wliatever  between  the  Universitv  of 
Toronto  and  McGill  University.  I  think  that  "this 
broad  spirit  shown  by  our  institutions  of  learning  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation. 


R.    H.    CAMPBELL.    Dor 


Director    of    Forestry. 


Tile  work  wliich  the  Forests  Products  Laboratories 
are  undertaking  has  enabled  nie  to  make  such  repre- 
sentations to  my  colleagues  that  there  bas  been  no 
difficulty  in  securing  the  support  of  the  Government 
in  the  financial  ])art.  and  I  am  sure  that  every  nu>mber 
of  the  government  considers  the  money  well  spent.  I 
beg  to  assure  meml)ers  of  tliis  industry  tliat  so  long 
as  I  hold  offii-e  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  'o  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Pidii  and  Paper  Industry  through 
the  Forestry  P.rancli.  an<l  in  a  more  direct  way  through 
the  p'orest  Products  Laboratories,  and  in  any  other 
way  which  lies  in  my  power.  1  trnst  the  policy  which 
I  have  pursued  will  have  the  support  of  my  successor 
in  office,  and  that  there  may  be  thrown  into  the  de- 
velojmient  of  this  institution  a  sjiirit  of  indnsti'ial  |»ro- 
trress  which  will  advance  the  intercuts  of  all. 

In  tills  conneetion  1  shf)uld  make  mention  of  an  evil 
whieh  has  beset  the  path  of  the  Foi-estry  I'.ra'icli  in 
time"  past,  whieh  I  have  made  an  effort  to  remove.  I 
•  fcr  to  the  failure  to  include  under  the  Civil  Service 
\''t  all  the  members  of  the  Outside  Service,  as  well  of 
the  Inside  Service.  It  has  come  to  my  notice  that  a 
very  unfortunate  condition  exists  in  the  personnel 
of  the  F'orestry  Ur.uieh  under  whieh  political  patron- 
age was  made  the  standard  of  selecting  men  for  offiee 
and  iioHJtifui,  rather  than  throiitrh  aetual  ipialifieation. 
As  you  can  readily  understand  full  efficieney  under 
siieh  a  xystem  is  entirely  impossible.  It  gives  me  very 
great  pleasure  to  state  that  in  the  new  Civil  Service 
Act  the  law  is  so  formulated  as  to  remedy  the  condi- 
tion of  whieh  I  speak.  Tin-  leaders  in  the  Canadian 
Houses  of  Parliament  have  agn-ed  that  this  session 
shall  be  one  devolerl  exclusively  to  the  momentous  is- 
sues which  this  unfortunate  confliet  whieh  is  ravag- 
ing Kiirope,  and  testing  resources  of  the  Kmpire  has 
raised. 

There  is  no  chance  this  year  for  the  new  Civil  Ser- 
vice Act  with  the  alteration  to  be  law.  but  next  ses- 


sion the  necessary  legislation  will  be  accomplished,  so 
that  Mr.  Campbell  can  carry  on  the  important  work  of 
the  Forestry  P.i-anch  unhampered  by  the  evils  of  the 
[tatronage  system. 

Anyone  who  comes  across  our  beautiful  country 
through  the  sunny  valleys  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  across 
New  Brunswick,  Quebec  and  Northern  Ontario,  with 
their  wonderful  wealth  of  forest  and  mine;  through 
the  fci-tile  fields  of  Southern  Ontario,  through  that 
vast  expanse  of  wheat  iiroducmg  country  in  the  Wes- 
tern Prairies  and  over  the  Canadian  Alps  —the  ma- 
.iestic  Rockies — into  the  sunny  valleys  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  can  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  our  resources,  and 
the  iiiiportant  part  which  we  of  to-day  should  play 
in  their  wise  development.  You,  gentlemen,  are  in- 
terested in  tl-.e  development  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  these  resotirces,  and  of  the  carrying  out  of  an  in- 
dustry which  is  of  vital  importance  to  our  country. 

As  I  have  said,  gentlemen,  I  myself  am  not  .1  pa])er- 
maker,  and  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  industry. 
I  should  be  glad  to  spend  the  evening  here  with  you 
listening  to  the  discussion.  T  shall  take  my  seat  with 
renewed  assurance  that  the  Forestry  Branch  and  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratories,  as  well  as  my  own  per- 
sonal efforts,  are  at  your  disposal  for  the  advancing  of 
the  industry  which  you  have  at  heart."' 

Following  these  speeches,  it  was  announced  that 
there  had  been  an  unanimous  choice  of  ilr.I.  H.  Weldon 


HON.    DR.    ROCHE.    Minister   of    the    Interior. 

as  President,  and  Mr.  .1.  II.  A.  Acer  a.s  Vice-President. 

.Mr.  T.  J.  Stevenson  gave  way  to  Mr.  Carl  Hiordon  as 
chairman  of  the  Chemical  Pulp  Section,  and  Mr.  Geo. 
McKee  to  Mr.  A.  (J.  Cam|)ion  as  chairman  of  the  News 
Section.  Mr,  Howard  Smith  was  elected  to  handle  the 
interests  of  Pxiok  and  Writing,  and  Mr.  Mr.  F.  .Mac- 
(;iashan  of  the  P.oar.l  Section.  Mr.  Geo.  II.  :Millen  re- 
maining chairman  of  the  Miscellaneous  Section. 

On  the  report  of  Dr.  John  S.  P.ates,  chairman  of  the 
Ti'chnieal  Section,  the  constitution  was  amended  to  in- 
clude that  body  within  the  Association.  About  10 
o'clock   the  meeting  ad.journed. 
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TECHNICAL  SECTION. 

The   teuluiical   iiieii   hckl  their   meeting   in   the   Ball 
Room  of  the  Chateau  Laurier,  in  line  with  the  following 
outline  of  proposed  basis  of  organization,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  and  distributed  pi'eviously : 
Objects. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  the  science  of  pulp  and  pa- 
per making  in  Canada,  to  provide  means  for  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  among  its  members,  and  to  encourage 
original  investigation. 

Activities. 

Among  the  things  which  the  section  might  under- 
take are  the  holding  of  meetings  at  which  papers  on 
technical  subjects  could  be  read  and  discussed,  the 
consideration  of  standard  methods  of  testing  and  draw- 
ing up  of  standard  specifications  for  raw  materials  and 
finished  products,  the  publication  once  a  year  or  often- 
er  of  papers,  references  and  abstracts  of  technical  li- 
terature, and  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  tech- 
nical education  along  pulp  and  paper  lines. 


JOHN   S.  BATES,  Chairman  of  the  Technical   Section. 

Membership  and  Election. 

Anyone  iuterested  in  tlie  teelmology  of  pulj)  and 
paper  making,  including  chemists,  engineers,  mill  man- 
agers, mill  superintendents  and  others. 

Each  candidate  for  membership  shall  be  proposed 
and  seconded  by  a  member  of  the  technical  section, 
and  shall  be  voted  on  by  the  council  of  the  technical 
section,  a  majority  of  whose  votes  shall  be  necessary 
for  election. 

Dues. 

The  annual  dues  for  members  sluill  be  one  dollar. 

Officers. 

The  officers  shall  be  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice-Chair- 
man,  elected  for  one  year  by  the  members  of  the  tech- 


nical section,  and  a  Secretary-Treasurer,  who  shall  be 
the  regular  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Association.  The  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman, 
with  three  Councillors  elected  from  the  technical  sec- 
tion shall  constitute  the  Council  of  the  technical  sec- 
tion. The  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  sliall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  these  offi- 
ces. The  Council  as  a  whole  shall  pass  on  member- 
ship, attend  to  business  between  meetings  and  shall 
have  general  charge  and  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
technical  section. 

Meeting's. 

The  teclmical  section  shall  have  its  annual  meeting 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  Additional  meetings  may 
be  held  as  determined  by  the  Council. 

Registration  showed  the  followuig  delegates  present : 
Messrs.  W.  A.  Anderson,  Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  St.  Cath- 
arines, Out. ;  John  S.  Bates,  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tories of  Canada,  Montreal ;  0.  F.  Bryant,  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories  of  Canada,  Montreal;  James  Bev- 
eridge.  Manager  Beveridge  Paper  Co.,  Montreal;  J.  B. 
Beveridge,  Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.,  Dryden, 
Out. ;  A.  0.  Bowness,  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  Ltd.,  Hull ; 
Charles  F.  Buss,  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd., 
Mille  Roches,  Out. ;  Pat.  Byrne,  Riordon  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Co.,  Ltd..  Merritton,  (int.;  R.  II.  Campbell,  Direc- 
tor of  Forestry,  Ottawa,  Ont. ;  R.  L.  Campbell,  Secre- 
tary, Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  Montreal ; 
T.  Linse.v  Crossley,  Laboratory  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Donald, 
Montreal;  J.  A.  DeCew,  President,  Process  Engineers, 
Limited,  Montreal;  Dan  Daverin,  Provincial  Paper 
Mills  C'o.,  Ltd..  Monti-ose  Division ;  G.  W.  Dickson,  Lau- 
rentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que.;  J.  J.  Herb,  Inter- 
Lake  Tissue  Mills,  Limited,  Merritton,  Ont.;  J.  J. 
Harpell,  President  Industrial  and  Educational  Press, 
Montreal;  J.  0.  Jenssen,  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawkesbury,  Ont. ;  A.  G.  Mclntyre,  Bathurst 
Lumber  Co.,  Bathurst,  N.B. ;  T.  J.  Stevenson,  Riordon 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal;  H.  S.  Taylor, 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont.;  C.  -B.  Thorne,  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
Hawkesbury;  Sigmund  Wang,  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  Hawkesbury. 

In  his  introductory  remarks,  the  Cluiii'man  pro  tern, 
Dr.  John  S.  Bates,  explained  his  position  in  the  chair 
by  reason  of  having  been  appointed  in  January  by  the 
President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Carl  Riordon,  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  in  the  organization  of  a  tech- 
nical section.  The  proposed  basis  of  organization 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  tlie  technical 
men  in  the  industry  was  drawn  up  at  rather  short 
notice,  and  was  meant  to  serve  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing up  various  points  for  discussion  at  the  present 
meeting.  He  extended  a  very  cordial  welcome  to  those 
who  had  come  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  the  interests  of  technical  developnu^nt  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry.  He  complimented  the  gathering 
on  the  large  representation  at  this  first  meeting  of  the 
technical  men  and  thanked  those  mJio  had  so  kindly 
prepared  papers  at  siich  short  notice. 

The  reading  of  papers  followed.  Mr.  C.  B.  Thorne 
of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  gave  an 
illustrated  talk  on  his  Acid  Reclaiming  System,  which 
was  listeiu'd  to  with  much  interest.  The  section  was 
fortiniate  in  hearing  a  lieart-to-heart  talk  from  Dr. 
J.  W.  Robertson.  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Education,  on 
the  pressing  need  for  technical  education  in  Canada. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  Chairman  thanked 
Dr.    Robertson   for   giving  the   Section   a   portion  of 
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his  valuable  time.  He  also  took  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Can- 
ada regarding  teehnical  training  along  pulp  and  papefr 
Hues.  Tbe  Laboratories,  by  reason  of  being  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government,  cannot  direct- 
ly take  part  in  technical  education  along  the  lines  of 
forest  pi'oducts.  However,  the  location  of  the  Labora- 
tories at  McGill  University  gives  an  opportunity  for 
the  science  students  of  McGill  to  see  the  e.xperiiueutal 
work  wbich  is  being  done  in  pulp  and  paper  and  in 
other  lines.  Members  of  the  staff  also  give  a  series  of 
lectures  each  -winter  to  the  students  in  applied  science 
at  the  University  and  occasionally  public  lectures  at 
other  universities  and  elsewhere.  A  certain  number 
of  students  in  applied  science  from  the  Canadian  uni- 
versities and  particularly  from  McGill  University  will 
also  have  an  op])ortunity  of  douig  work  in  the  Labor- 
atories as  temporary  or  permanent  members  of  the 
staff  before  or  after  grauation.  These  men,  after  a 
training  of  this  kind  in  the  experimental  paper  mill, 
should  be  well  fitted  to  take  technical  positions  in 
the  paper  mills.  The  Laboratories  will  also  depend 
on  recruiting  men  for  experimental  work  from  the 
mills,  so  that  the  |>ractical  needs  of  the  industry  will 
be  kept  in  prominence.  As  far  as  the  activities  of  the 
Technical  Section  are  concerned  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  ap|)ointment  of  a  standing  committee  on 
technical  education.  No  doubt  it  will  be  possible  to 
do  work  of  great  value  to  the  men  in  the  j)ulp  and 
paper  industry  by  the  establishment  of  correspondence 
courses,  providing  for  a  travelling  instructor,  arrang- 
ing for  .short  courses  in  the  science  of  papermaking, 
and  any  other  activities  which  may  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Technical  .Section  of  the  Association. 

The  third  paper  was  read  by  Jlr.  G.  \V.  Dickson,  of 
the  Lanrentide  Company.  liimited.  on  the  subject  of 
firindstdiies  in  the  manufacture  of  ground  wood  pulj). 
This  i)aper  was  illustrated  with  several  prints,  and 
wa.s  listened  to  witl)  much  interest.  Mr.  .1.  A.  DeCew, 
President  of  Process  Engineers.  Liinited,  next  read  a 
shoi  I  paper  on  "The  N'alui-  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratories  of  Canada  to  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade." 
The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  K.  H.  (,'ampbell. 
Director  of  Forestry,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  work 
of  the  Laboratories  which  are  uinler  his  jnnsdietion. 
Mr.  <'ampbell  explained  the  support  which  the  Gov- 
eniriK  111  was  giving  to  scientific  work  in  pul]i  and  pa- 
per iiiakirig  by  the  eipiipfiini;  of  a  very  comiilete  ex- 
perimental paper  mill  in  Montreal,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  technical  staff  to  carry  on  investigations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  paper  industry.  He  asked  for 
the  Mupport  of  the  t  'ehnicBl  men  in  the  mills  and  their 
anHintanee  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  labora- 
tory staff  the  iinportant  probleniH  with  which  they 
were  confronted. 

Owing  to  lack  of  time,  it  wan  found  necessary  tt 
dwpenne  with  the  rearling  of  the  three  remaining  pa- 
pers which  had  been  prepareil  by  Mr.  Jiryant,  Mr.  Da- 
verin  anri  Mr.  (ielerl<ten. 

After  a  thort  interminiiion,  the  meeting  proceeded 
with  the  biisinenM  of  organi/.ation.  The  Chairman 
pointed  out  the  tentative  nature  of  the  outline  of  or- 
gani/ation  which  had  been  RuggcHted,  and  anked  the 
delegate<i  |ire<(ent  to  conHirier  the  matter  carefully,  no 
that  the  technical  men  could  be  organized  on  a  banin 
which  would  be  bent  siiitpd  to  present  conditions,  and 
of  greatest  value  to  those  eoricernefl.  Although  there 
were  theoretical  advantages  in  bringing  together  the 
technical  men  in  a  separate  and  strictly  professional 
teehnical  a.ssociation  it  was  suggested  that  a  start  he 
made  by  forming  a  Technical  Section  within  the  Can- 


adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  for  reasons  of  sim- 
plicity and  for  the  co-operation  which  would  be  there- 
by secured.  Following  a  general  discussion  by  the 
delegates  present,  a  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J. 
J.  Harpell,  and  seconded  by  Jlr.  Daverin.  as  follows: — 

"In  the  opinion  of  those  present,  it  is  advisable  that 
a  Technical  Section  be  organized  within  the  Canadian 
Pulp  &  Paper  Association  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing the  scientific  interests  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  in- 
dustry."'— Carried  unanimously. 

It  is  moved  by  ilr.  J.  Beveridge,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Anderson  that — "The  business  of  the  organizing,  as 
far  as  the  officers  are  concerned,  be  as  outlined  in  the 
memorandum  read,  thus — Chairman.  Viee-Chairman 
and  three  Councillors- — these  five  men  to  form  a  gen- 
ei'al  gnvei-iiiiiir  body  to  l>e  known  as  the  <'ouiieil.  and 


Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson.  Wlio  Addressed  Technical  Section 

that  tin'  Secretary  of  the  Association  act  as  Secretary 
of  the  Technical  Section." — Carried  unanimously. 

Officers  were  then  elected  as  follows: — Chairman. 
Dr.  .1.  S.  Hati's,  Vice-Chairman.  T.  Linsey  Cntssley ; 
(oiincillors.  Mr.  C.  15.  Thorne.  Mr.  Dan  Daverin  and 
Mr.  a.   W.    Dickson. 

It  was  thill  moved  l»y  Mr.  Thorne,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Andirson  "That  the  remaining  details  of  the  or- 
ganization f>f  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Papi-r  Assoidation  be  left  to  the  Council 
just  elected,  and  that  the  Council  be  emj'owered  to 
decide  on  tin-  i|ualificat ion  for  mi'inbcrship.  dues  antl 
other  necessary  details  of  organization." — Carried  un- 
animously. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Harpell.  an<l  seconded  liy  Mr. 
Tlioriie  "That  tin-  drafting  of  the  committees,  and 
the  appoiiitnient  of  iiieiiibers  on  those  committi-es  be 
b'ft  to  the  Council."  -Carried  unanimously. 

If  was  moved  by  Mr.  Crosslev.  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hryant.  "That  the  meeting  here  adjourn  to  meet 
again  jointly  with  the  main  section  of  the  Canadian 
Pul|t  and  I'aper  Association  at  7.30  in  the  evening." — 
t.'arried  unanimously. 
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By    G.    W.    DICKSON, 
Laurentide    Company,    Grand   Mere 


Your  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  Campbell  suggested 
to  me  the  preparation  of  a  jjai^er  on  "Ground  Wood." 
After  considering  and  outlining  such  an  article,  it  oc- 
cured  to  me  that  the  subject  could  be  treated  only  in  a 
most  superficial  manner  considering  the  limited  time 
left  for  its  preparation,  and  also  the  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  this  Meeting  for  its  reading.  Consequently 
I    have    taken    the    liberty    of   narrowing   the    suli.ieet 


English  Sandstone. 

down  to  one  part,  perhaps  the  most  important  part, 
and  one  that  has  never  been  reduced  to  set  rules  or 
mathematical  formulae,  I  refer  to  the  Grindstone. 

In  this  article  I  wish  to  discuss  a  few  of  the  pro- 
blems that  have,  no  doubt,  presented  themselves  to 
every  user  of  pulp  stones.  I  am  not  a  Geologist,  con 
sequently  will  not  burden  my  remarks  with  scientifii- 
terms,  but,  they  will,  for  that  reason,  I  trust,  be  thr 
more  readily  understood.  When  we  speak  of  a  ]m\\> 
stone  most  of  us  naturally  picture  in  our  minds  an  Eng- 
lish sandstone,  so  universally  has  that  stone  been  usrd 
in  the  past  for  this  purpose.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  natural  stones  now  in  use,  or  being  experimentnl 
with.  For  instance — the  miramiehi  stone  of  New  ]>nnis 
wick.  This  is  a  dark  colored  stone  of  good  meclianir:il 
strength,  but  appears  to  lack  grit.  These  twn 
characteristics  are  quite  logically  found  together, 
if  we  consider  the  strength  due  to  an  excess 
of  cementing  material,  which  naturally,  has  no  grind 
ing  power  in  itself.  The  cutting  particles,  being  in 
the  minority,  as  it  were,  are  unable  to  grind  as  much 
pulj]  as  in  a  stone  in  which  they  predominate.  Going 
to  the  other  extreme — all  cutting  particles  and  little 
cementing  material — we  find  a  good  example  in  tin' 
Pirna  stone,  found  in  great  quantity  in  the  sandstone 
quarries  near  Dresden,  in  Saxony.  This  stone  has  an 
almost  marble-like  whiteness.  A  mounted  section  of 
this  stone  (slide)  shows  the  quartz  particles  closely 
packed,  with  merely  a  film  of  cementing  material  sur- 
rounding them.    Although  not  familiar  with  this  stone 


in  oj^eration,  it  would  appear  as  one  that  would  give 
a  good  i^roduction,  but  would  require  frequent  bur- 
ring and  consequently  would  not  be  durable.  Dres- 
sing this  stone  under  a  bush-hammer,  it  pulverizes 
readily,  and  its  action  under  the  sharpening  burr 
would  probably  be  similar.  This  stone  is  largely  used 
in  the  Voith  magazine  grinder,  and  its  performance 
will  be  observed  with  considerable  interest  in  this 
country. 

Having  mentioned  tlie  two  extremes  of  stones — the 
Miramiehi  lacking  grit,  and  the  Pirna  having  an  ex- 
cess of  it,  we  will  refer  to  that  "happy  medium,"  the 
English  sandstone.  Apparently  its  structure  is  better 
balanced  for  pulp  nuiking  than  any  other  natural 
stone  now  in  use.  It  has  sufficient  grit  to  give  good 
production  combined  with  sufficient  cementing  mat- 
erial to  make  it  durable.  A  mounted  section  shows  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  dark  cementing  nuiterial 
than  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Pirna  stone. 

The  artificial  stone  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  has 
many  advantages,  but  the  process  of  its  manufacture 
is  still  far  from  perfect.  For  large  stones,  grinding 
3ft.  and  4ft.  wood,  and  having  60  inches  or  more  dia- 
meter, it  has  decided  advantages.  By  reinforcement, 
it  can  be  made  safer  for  high  speeds  than  the  natural 
stone,  which  is  difficult  to  obtain  perfect  in  large 
blocks.  Again,  in  the  artificial  stone,  the  Grit  can 
be  absolutely  controlled,  the  cutting  particles  being 
passed  through  a  screen  of  specified  mesh,  say  20  or 
30  meshes  per  inch.  One  stone,  made  from  emery 
particles,  has  been  largely  used.  Its  cost  is  nearly 
double  that  of  an  English  sandstone,  but  its  life  and 
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production  are  also  double  that  of  a  natin-al  stone,  so 
that  cost  per  ton  are  the  same.  The  stock  generally 
appears  to  be  "sharp" — perhaj^s  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  emery  pai'ticles  are  sharper  than  the 
quartz  particles  of  the  natural  stone,  and  cut  the 
fibres,   rather  tluiu   grind  them. 
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The  pulp  stone  after  leaving  the  quarry  is  roughly 
hewed  to  shape,  after  which  it  is  mounted  on  a  mach- 
ine, similar  to  a  horizontal  boring  mill,  and  it  is  turned 
up  like  any  other  piece  of  work.  The  cutting  tools  are 
interesting.  For  outside  cuts  a  tool  similar  to  a  i)aper 
inaehiue  slitter  is  used  which  has  a  slicing  action  on 
the  stone,  i.e. .it  is  set  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  sur- 
face it  is  cutting,  and  being  free  to  revolve,  feeds  into- 
its  own  evit.  Another  method  is  to  hold  a  tool  similar 
to  a  crowbar  on  a  rest,  against  the  revoh*ing  stone, 
in  the  same  manner  that  a  wood-turner  holds  a  tool 
on  the  hand  rest.  The  cutting  is  performed  as  a 
scries  of  vibrations,  as  when  a  piece  of  brass  "chatters" 
under  a  lathe  tool.  To  bore  out  the  centre,  a  revolv- 
ing tube  is  generally  used,  under  which  are  placed  steel 
balls,  which  are  kept  running  in  water.  This  is  some- 
wliat  similar  to  the  prospector's  diamond  drill,  except 


natural  stone  that  has  been  subjected  to  abrasion  and 
friction  with  its  fellow-particles  in  past  ages,  before 
it  was  pressed  into  a  solid  rock  by  the  weight  of  sed- 
imentary deposits  superimposed  upon  it.  It  may. 
at  that  remote  time,  have  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  water,  until  the  particles  became  almost  spherical, 
like  pebbles,  washed  up  on  the  beach.  We  also  know 
that  emery  is  harder  than  these  sandstone  particles. 
Consequently  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
could  we  consider  these  factors  as  well  as  the  size  of 
the   cutting  particles. 

Another  point  is  uniformity  of  size  of  these  particles 
— this  is  more  easily  determined.  One  method  for  exam- 
ple, is  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  samples,  when 
ground  up  upon  themselves,  shall  pass  through  a  30- 
mesh  sieve  and  all  sliall  pass  through  a  24-niesh  sieve. 


^  ^  "        '  >^ .  ^  •  •. 


F/r/.  O. 


Grindstone,  mounted,  showing  flanges  and  shaft. 


that  innfcad  of  diamonds  .set  in  the  end  of  the  cutting 
tube,  the  balLs  revolve  under  it  and  crush  the  .stone. 

The  stone  being  fini.shed  and  ready  for  the  piilp  mill 
the  purcha.ser  next  appears  in  order  of  importance  and 
it  is  his  duty  to  insjirct  the  stones  and  determine  if 
they  an-  suitable  to  his  requirements.  And  right 
here  comes  the  question  that  does  uot  appear  to  be 
liantMerl  by  any  two  firms  alike.  Every  man  iiispecfs 
according  to  his  own  ideas,  there  is  no  stan<lnrd  speci- 
fication. Whether  such  a  standard  will  be  realized 
is  a  question,  but  we  should  aim  at  something  in  that 
direction.  The  fiurchaser  has.  at  present,  such  |>oints 
a.s  the  following  for  consideration: 

1 — <^»rit  by  far  the  most  vital  quality  of  the  stone, 
and  yet  one  not  very  thoroughly  un<lerslooil.  On  fir.st 
thought,  grit  would  apfiear  to  refer  to  the  size  of  the 
cutting  particles.  Just  as  important  are  the  hardness 
and  sharfiness  of  these  cutting  jiarticies.  For  ex- 
amjile — the  crushed  emery  (lartide  of  an  artificial  stone 
is    doubtless    sharper    than    the    quartz    iiarticle    of    a 


-. — Natural  defects  of  tin'  stone  consist  of  seams, 
cavities,  sand  jiockets  and  foreign  substances.  Take 
a  pocket-knife  with  a  dull  point  and  press  against  the 
stone  with  an  equal  presstirc  at  different  points.  By 
locating  soft  spots  and  at  the  same  time  watching  for 
diseolorafions.  you  will  probably  fiml  seams  and 
sauil  pockets.  As  most  stones,  when  inspected,  have 
just  come  from  the  turning  machine,  they  arc  covered 
with  fine  dust  from  the  cutting  tool.  A  pressure  hose 
or  a  wire  Ijrush  will  remove  this.  In  addition  to  natural 
defi-cts.  you  may,  in  this  way,  cx|>ose  some  artificial 
work  in  the  way  of  cemented  patches.  These  are  not 
jiarticularly  objectionable  unless  on  the  face  or  cut- 
ting surface  of  tlie  stone.  Some  foreign  substances 
are  injurious,  such  as  flinty  nodules,  which,  being  har- 
der than  the  rest  of  the  stone,  stand  out  and  cut  the 
stock  off  in  short,  coarse  stubs,  jiroducing  wltat  might 
l)e  termed  "choppy"  stock.  Mineral  discolorations 
generally  follow  seams  and  are  undi'sirable.  A  seam  in 
any   (losition   cxeejit   parallel   to   tlie   plan   of  rotation 
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is  dangerous  and  the  stone  is  liable  to  fracture  along 
it  at  the  first  sudden  increase  of  speed. 

Knock  samples  off,  preferably  at  the  centre  bore, 
mark  them  and  retain  them  until  the  stone  is  worn 
out.  Then  you  can  keep  a  history  of  the  stone's  per- 
formance, quality  or  product,  etc.  A  few  samples 
of  stones  that  have  given  entire  satisfaction  are  very 
useful  to  keep  as  standards,  to  compare  with  stones 
you  are  purchasing.  Study  the  structure  of  your  stand- 
ard samples  imder  a  reading  lens,  or  low-power  mic- 
roscope. The  general  appearance  of  the  quartz  par- 
ticles, the  bonding  material,  etc.,  will  become  familiar 
and  you  will  soon  recognise  them  in  stones  you  are  in- 
specting. 

We  will  now  consider  the  pulp  stone  in  operation  in 
the  mill.  In  regard  to  "hanging"  or  mounting  on 
the  shaft  little  need  be  said ;  it  is  merely  a  mechanical 
process,  worked  out  by  each  mill  as  found  most  con- 
venient to  itself,  one  point,  however,  shoidd  not  be 
lost  sight  of — the  possibility  of  a  stone  "flying  out" 
or  bursting  from  excessive  speed.  This  seldom  hap- 
pens a  sound  stone.  If  you  examine  what  is  left  of 
a  burst  stone  you  will  be  pretty  sure  to  find  a  seam  or 
flaw,  which,  perhaps,  was  not  visible  on  the  surface 
of  the  stone.  A  pei'ipheral  velocity  of  from  3500  feet 
per  minute  to  4000  feet  per  minute  is  sufficient  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  When  that  is  exceeded  trouble  is 
liable  to  follow.  Most  grinders,  except  those  having 
alternating  current  motor  drives  are  liable  to  large 
speed  variations  and  these  sudden  accelerations  are 
generally  responsible  for  accidents.  A  good  form  of 
stone  and  flange  is  one  in  which  the  stone  is  wider  at 
the  bore  than  it  is  at  the  circumference  of  the  flange, 
and  the  flanges  are  eorrespondinglv  cupped  to  receive 
it.  (Fig.  3). 

In  order  to  produce  pulp  it  is  next  necessary  to 
"burr"  the  stone,  that  is  cut  a  series  of  small  grooves 
in  it.  These  may  be  cut  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
but  they  all  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  viz. :  to  pro- 
vide passages  for  the  ground  stock  to  pass  off  the 
stone.  It  is  not  these  grooves,  but  the  inherent  grit 
of  the  stone  that  makes  the  stock.  This  is  why  grit 
has  already  been  referred  to  as  the  most  vital  feature. 
There  are,  however,  other  means  by  which  we  may 
control  the  stock,  though  only  slightly  as  compared  to 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  grit.  We  can  control 
speed,  pressure  and  temperature.  Prof.  Thickens,  in 
a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments at  the  government  experimental  mill  at  Wausau, 
Wis.,  describes  the  influence  of  speed  and  pressure  on 
the  yield  of  pulp,  strength  of  paper,  etc.  His  conclu- 
sions as  to  speed  and  pressure  are  as  follows: 

1 — Speed  and  Pressure  affect  quantity  rather  than 
quality. 

2 — Yield  of  pulp  per  cord  of  wood  is  greater  at  high 
pressures. 

3 — Yield  is  slightly  higher  at  higher  speeds. 

Temperature  affects  the  "hardness"  or  "softness" 
of  the  pulp.  For  ordinary  news  stock  I  have  observed 
an  average  grinder  pit  temperature  of  145  cleg.  Fah- 
renheit. A  very  soft  stock,  which  has  a  curly  appear- 
ance on  the  lantern  slide  is  produced  at  about  165 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Burring  the  stone  generally  has 
the  effect  of  freeing  the  stock,  that  is,  the  stone 
being  sharper,  the  stock  is  ground  off  cleaner,  there 
being  little  fine,  flour-stock  to  hold  water,  the  water 
flows  off  freely,  or,  as  is  usually  termed,  the  stock 
is  "free."  Similarly  a  slow  or  comparatively  dull 
stock  is  largely  composed  of  flour  -  stock, 
which     retains     the     water.        In     considering     var- 


iations in  the  stock  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  stock  is,  perhaps,  more  susceptible  to 
variations  in  the  wood  used  than  to  the  conditions  re- 
ferred to  in  the  stones. 

There  is  another  grindstone  trouble,  generally  de- 
veloped after  stone  has  been  in  use,  viz.,  "scaling." 
This  may  be  due  to  a  natural  defect  below  the  sur- 
face, bvit  more  probably  to  small  fractures  produced 
by  sudden  heating  and  cooling.  Heating  the  stone 
suddenly  would  cause  rapid  surface  expansion,  tend- 
ing to  loosen  the  heated  surface  layer  from  the  body 
of  the  stone.  The  sharpening  burr  would  soon  find 
this  week  spot  and  break  it  down.  The  resulting 
cavity  on  the  surface  of  the  stone  would  tear  off  coarse 
slivers,  and  would  also  be  noticeable  as  a  knock  in  the 
grinder  at  each  revolution.  Sixdden  cooling  would 
cause  similar  trouble,  in  that  the  surface  would  con- 
tract more  rapidly  than  the  body  of  the  stone  and 
form  shrinkage  cracks.  The  only  remedy  is  to  turn 
down  below  tlie  scale,  and  be  more  careful  next  time  in 
starting  up  or  shutting  down. 

I  have  always  felt  a  doubt  in  my  own  mind  in 
regard  to  these  increased  yields  with  increased  speed 
or  pressure.  It  might  be  advisable  to  modify  this 
"yield"  to  "apparent  yield."  For  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  by  grinding  up  M'ood  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  we  are  going  to  get  a  larger  quantity 
in  one  way  than  in  another.  "Matter  cannot  be  creat- 
ed or  destroyed. ' '  It  may  disappear  in  one  form  but 
it  will  reappear  in  another.  Consequently,  perhaps, 
a  closer  check  on  re-water  or  screen  tailings  might 
explain  these  apparent  differences  in  yield. 

What  appears  to  me  as  another  proof  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  we  see  no  general  tendency  in  mills  to  in- 
crease speed  and  pressure  up  to  a  certain  point,  where 
they  could  get  the  greatest  number  of  pounds  of  dry 
pulp  per  cord  of  wood.  Speed  and  pressure  vary  so 
much  in  different  mills  that  one  is  led  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  relation  between  them  and  yield.  If  there 
were  a  certain  speed  and  pressure  at  which  a  maximum 
yield  could  be  obtained  we  would  find  all  mills  striv- 
ing to  attain  it.  Of  course  we  can  increase  spi'cd  or 
pressure,  or  both  and  obtain  a  higher  production, 
but  "production"  must  not  be    confused  with  "yield." 

As  the  paper  manufacturer  is  already  looking  to 
other  sources  of  supply  than  the  spruce  tree  for  his 
pulp,  so  should  we  be  considering  a  time  when  it  may 
become  necessary  to  replace  the  natural  sandstone  with 
something  better  and  cheaper.  The  makers  of  arti- 
ficial stones  may  solve  the  problem,  and  I  consider  the 
chances  rather  in  their  favor.  But  to  make  a  new 
stone  we  must  thoroughly  understand  the  present 
ones  which  nature  has  made  for  us,  as  far  as  possible, 
learn  her  formula  to  solve  the  problem. 


The  illustrations  which  are  herewith  produced  were 
used  by  Mr.  Dickson  in  his  address  in  Ottawa  being 
handed  to  the  members  on  proof  sheets. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Thome  is  not  reprinted  in  this 
issue,  but  it  is  expected  on  March  15th  along  with  re- 
productions of  the  large  wall  charts  which  he  used 
to  illustrate  his  remarks.  The  addresses  of  Messrs. 
Daverin,  Bryant  and  Gelertsen  were  not  read.  Only 
the  addresses  of  the  latter  two  gentlemen  are  repro- 
duced here.  Mr.  Daverin 's  will  appear  in  the  next 
issue. 

Dr.  Robertson's  address  was  ouuuitted  from  the  diffi- 
cial  stenographer's  report,  and  was  not  available  at 
the  time  of  going  to  press.  It  will  appear  on  March 
15th. 
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MR.  CAMPBELL  S  ADDRESS. 

Throughout  Dr.  Roche 's  address  was  listened  to  with 
keenest  attention  and  his  reference  to  the  placing  of 
the  Forestry  Branch  on  a  Civil  Service  basis  and  his 
own  expressions  of  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  were  loudly  applauded. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  ilr.  R.  II.  Campbell, 
Dominion  Director  of  Forestry,  who  said,  "Gentle- 
men, the  Honorable  Dr.  Roche,  who  has  just  addressed 
you  has  pointed  out  the  possibilities  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratories.  From  the  first  I  liave  felt  assur- 
ed that  these  Laboratories  would  ilo  much  in  rounding 
out  the  work  of  the  Forestry  Branch.  I  liave  also 
felt  assured  because  of  the  action  of  tiie  Laboratories 
at  McGill  University.  Not  only  is  mucli  of  the  valu- 
able equipment  of  ilcGill  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Laboratorj-  staff  but  the  co-operation  witii  the  members 
of  the  Engineering  and  Chemical  staff  of  JIcGill  is 
providing  a  very  favorable  atmosphere  for  the  Labor- 
atories and  a  proper  stimulus  to  tlie  men  engaged  in 
experimental  work.  As  you  know  special  stress  in  the 
way  of  equipment  is  being  laid  on  pulp  and  paper  ap- 
paratus. A  considerable  sum  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  equipping  of  an  experimental  paper  mill  with  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  carrying  on  paper  mak- 
ing processes.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  satisfaction 
to  me  and  to  other  members  of  the  Government  to  see 
the  hearty  support  which  has  been  given  to  the  Labor- 
atories by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  practical  men 
in  the  industry  that  I  trust  you  will  maki'  all  j>ossible 
use  of  the  Laboratories  and  lend  assistance  in  the 
working  out  of  problems  that  are  most  important  to 
th"  paper  industry  in  Canada. 

"As  we  look  into  vario\is  continental  countries 
'f  the  world  we  are  struck  \vith  the  fact  that  forest 
conservation  has  been  one  which  has  been  given  great 
and  serious  thought.  Germany,  whatever  may  be  our 
attitude  toward  that  country  at  the  present  time,  must 
be  eiyn  credit  for  having  made  wonderful  progress 
along  the  lines  of  growing  crops  of  wood.  It  is  true 
that  Germany  was  forced  to  conserve  her  forests  ear- 
lier than  most  countries  on  account  of  internal  econ- 
omic pressure.  Germany  stands  today  far  in  advance 
of  Canada  in  scientific  forestry  nwtliods  and  we  are 
just  now  learning  the  vital  imjtortance  of  applying 
scientific  methods  of  forest  conservation  in  this  coun- 
try. The  forestry  problems  in  Canada  are  of  course 
quite  diffr-rent  from  those  in  a  compact  and  highly  or- 
ganized country  such  a.s  Germany  where  the  forest 
area  is  relatively  small  and  the  planting  of  trees  is 
practical.  The  Forestry  Branches  of  our  Dominion 
and  Provincial  Govi-rnments  are  devoting  their  whole- 
hearted attention  to  the  conservation  of  the  forest.s 
coming  under  tlu-  jurisdiction  by  the  develo])ment  of 
fire  fighting  organizations,  by  tin-  proper  disposal  of 
brush  and  by  the  taking  of  proper  measures  for  the  pre- 
servatifin  of  the  existing  forests  ami  making  provision 
for  natural  production.  In  addition  to  this  we  nnist 
learn  to  use  the  proflucts  of  the  forests  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  them  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  consum- 
ers. !  feel  that  there  is  much  that  can  be  done  in  study- 
ing the  adaptability  of  inferior  woods  for  the  tnannfac- 
ture  of  valuable  firoducfs  and  in  the  perfecting  of 
[iroeesHes  in  the  jinip  and  jiajter  and  other  woorl  using 
in<lustrie8.  The  Forestry  Branch  I  can  assure  you. 
will  do  all  in  its  power  to  jiromote  the  best  interests 
of  forest  conservation  and  I  trust  that  through  the 
Lalmratories  we  can  be  of  real  asistance  in  the  study 
of   im7>rovpd    methods    of   utilizing    the    raw    material 


which  the  forest  places  at  our  disposal.  The  spirit 
shown  by  the  pulp  and  paper  men  at  this  annual  meet- 
ing is  very  gratifying  to  us." 

Dr.  J.  S.  Bates,  Superintendent  of  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories  of  Canada  and  Chairman  of  the 
Technical  Section  of  the  Association  was  then  called 
upon  to  report  on  the  morning  meeting  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section.  Dr,  Bates  said  that  he  hoped  that  the 
succession  of  three  speeches  from  Government  of- 
ficials would  not  make  the  speech-making  appear  to 
be  a  "Government  monopoly."  On  the  basis  of  the 
outline  of  organization  of  the  Technical  Section  which 
is  printed  elsewhere  he  went  on  to  describe  the  aims, 
objects  and  general  methods  which  the  Technical 
Section  had  ailopted  in  the  morning  session.  "Although 
the  question  of  organizing  a  Technical  Section  had 
only  been  brought  up  a  month  or  so  ago,  and  although 
the  proposed  basis  of  organization  was  sent  out  to  the 
technical  men  throughout  the  industry  only  la.st  week. 


WM.    F.    MacGLASHAN.    Chairman    Board    Section, 
Canadian    Pulp    and    Paper    A««ociation. 

I  feel  thai  we  have  met  witli  unusual  success  in  bring- 
ing together  those  interested  in  the  technology  of 
pulp  and  papermaking.  In  fact  I  think  that  we  had 
as  many  meiid)ers  attending  the  Technical  Section  this 
morning  as  were  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  main 
Association.  We  hail  a  rcgislrntion  of  no  less  than 
twenty-one  and  «  number  of  others  were  |)rcscnt  for 
the  last  part  of  our  meeting.  The  first  part  of  the  morn- 
ing sesmiin  was  given  over  to  the  reading  of  papers  on 
technieni  subjects.  When  plans  for  this  meeting  were 
made  we  expeett'd  out  of  eight  or  ten  requests  for 
pai»cr«,  to  find  that  two  or  three  of  the  more  faitliful 
would  undertake  to  presi'Ut  papers  at  this  short  notice. 
However,  we  had  misealc\dated  and  no  less  than  seven 
pajiers  were  offered,  in  fact  so  many  that  we  only  had 
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time  to  hear  the  first  four  addresses.  Mr.  Thome, 
Mr.  Dickson  and  Mr.  DeCew  gave  talks  on  pulp  and 
paper  questions,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson,  Chairman 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Training  and 
Technical  Education  gave  us  a  most  inspiring  talk  on 
the  value  of  technical  education,  which  I  wish  all 
members  of  the  Association  coidd  have  heard.  During 
the  biisiuess  meeting  which  followed  the  reading  of 
papers,  the  foundations  of  organization  were  laid  and 
officers  were  elected.  The  nuniy  details  were  left 
to  the  Executive  Council.  There  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  or  not  the  best  results  would 
be  obtained  by  the  organization  of  the  teelinical  meu  as 
a  section  within  the  organization.  It  was  finally  decid- 
ed that  it  would  be  well  to  organize  in  this  way  and  a 
motion  was  passed  to  that  effect.  The  technical  men 
are  of  course  interested  primarily  in  the  science  of 
paper  making  while  the  business  men  in  the  general  as- 
sociation are  interested  more  largely  in  financial  mat- 
ters, production  and  so  forth.  Although  the  constitu- 
tions and  activities  of  the  two  bodies  are  quite  dif- 
ferent and  their  relation  really  a  nominal  one,  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  relation  of  miitual  goodwill — goodwill  of 
the  Technical  Section  to  the  general  Association  and 
goodwill  of  the  general  Association  to  the  Technical 
Section."  Dr.  Bates  then  went  on  to  read  the  I'esolu- 
tious,  which  were  passed  at  the  morning  session  and 
to  give  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  elected  as 
officers.  This  iufornuttiou  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

At  the  close  of  the  three  above  addresses  Mr.  W. 
P.  Gundy  rose  and  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Honorable  Dr.  Roche,  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  the  other  speakers  for  their  courtesy  in  attending 
the  meetings  of  the  Association  and  in  signifying  their 
interest  and  support  of  the  work  which  the  Association 
was  doing.  He  went  on  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada,  its  rapid 
growth  during  the  past  few  years  and  the  natural 
adaptability  of  papermaking  to  Canadian  forestry 
and  water  power  conditions.  He  took  the  opportunity 
to  advocate  again  the  use  of  paper  made  in  Canada, 
particularly  by  the  Government  and  associations  such 
as  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  as  well  as  by  the 
public  in  general.  He  gave  an  amusing  instance  of  one 
worthy  Canadian  organization  which  had  spread  broad- 
cast circular  letters  to  encourage  the  use  of  goods 
"Made  in  Canada."  On  holding  up  to  the  light  the 
letter  which  he  himself  had  received,  he  found  staring 
him  in  the  face  a  well  known  foreign  watermark.  He 
did  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  chiding  the  officials  of 
this  organization  for  their  failure  to  live  up  to  the 
principle  which  they  were  advocating.  Mr.  Gundy 
went  on  to  show  what  valuable  assistance  the  Govern- 
ment was  lending  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  and 
to  other  Canadian  industries,  and  was  glad  that  there 
was  this  opportunity  of  assuring  the  representatives 
of  the  Government  that  their  efforts  were  very  much 
appreciated,  and  that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
would  do  all  in  its  power  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  the  industry  in  Canada. 


The  E.  B.  Eddy  Power  Plant. 

The  Hydro-Electrical  Plant  of  the  company  which 
was  installed  a  couple  of  years  ago,  is  remarkably  effi- 
cient. The  power  house  is  of  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction and  is  very  substantial  and  of  attractive  ap- 
pearance. The  forebay  has  been  completely  decked  in 
with  reinforced  concrete  arched  work    of     sufficient 


strength  to  carry  future  factory  construction.  There 
are  three  units;  the  water  wheels  are  of  the  horizontal 
open  flume  type,  each  unit  having  four  runners  oper- 
ated at  the  normal  head  of  forty-two  feet  at  164  r.p.m. 
Each  turbine  is  rated  at  4,500  horse-power.  The  tur- 
bines are  controlled  by  exceptionally  large  governors. 
One  exciter  turbine  has  also  been  installed.  The 
switch  boards  are  placed  on  a  gallery  built  over  the 
bus  chamber,  step-down  transformers  and  the  elec- 
trically operated  oil  switches.  The  plant  affords  a  fine 
example  of  the  increased  efficiency  and  flexibility  of 
large  water  wheel  direct-connected  to  generators 
transmitting  power  electrically  to  motors  direct-con- 
nected to  their  load,  over  the  old  method  of  driving 
each  group  of  machines  by  a  separate  small  water- 
wheel  of  doubtful  efficiency  with  its  usual  supplement 
of  belts,  countershafts,  etc. 

The  company,  realizing  that  their  old  pulp  mill,  in 
which  each  pair  of  grinders  was  driven  by  an  individ- 
ual water  wheel,  was  very  inefficient  in  the  use  of 
water,  decided  to  discard  it  and  erect  in  its  place 
a  modern  hydro-electric  plant.  By  so  doing  they 
could  secure  a  better  head  of  water  and  use  units 
of  high  efficiency  and  transmit  the  power  electrically 
to  a  new  pulp  mill,  in  which  the  grinders  were  direct- 
connected  to  motors,  also  of  high  efficiency.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  course  has  been  (juite  evident  by  the  in- 
creased output  of  the  grinders  and  the  saving  in  water 
used  on  the  water  wheels.  Three  4,500  h.p.  units  in- 
stalled in  the  power  house  have  replaced  thirty-one  wa- 
ter wheels,  which  were  used  in  the  old  pulp  mill  and 
nine  stones  are  now  producing  more  pulp  than  18 
stones  did  when  installed  in  the  old  mill,  due  to  the 
increased  power  and  better  speed  regulation. 

This  new  mill  is  of  structural  steel  and  concrete,  ap- 
proximately 180  feet  long  by  130  feet  wide.  The  mill 
is  practically  divided  into  three  long  rooms  each  180 
ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide,  the  motor  room  being  partition- 
ed off  from  the  mill,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  moisture 
which  is  always  present  in  a  pulp  mill. 

The  mill  is  designed  for  five  main  grinding  units, 
each  unit  consisting  of  one  1,200  h.p.  type  "HP"  2,- 
200  volt,  233  r.p.m.  induction  motor  located  in  the 
motor  room,  with  the  shaft  extended  through  tlie  wall 
into  the  grinder  room,  where  it  is  direct-connected  to 
three  3-poeket  New  England  grinders  with  stones  26 
in.  X  54  in.  At  present  there  are  four  such  units  in- 
stalled, except  that  on  one  grinder  a  34  in.  stone  is 
used  to  grind  any  wood  that  is  too  long  for  the  26  in. 
stones.  This  switchboard  is  located  directly  opposite 
the  nu)tor  it  controls,  which  makes  a  very  simple  and 
compact  layout.  An  ammeter  is  also  placed  in  the 
grinder  room  on  each  unit,  so  that  the  operators  of 
the  griiulers  may  see  the  load  they  are  putting  on  the 
motors. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  two  refiners ;  consisting  of 
four  stones  on  one  shaft  direct-connected  to  one  200 
h.p.  type  "HP"  2,200  volt,  290  r.p.m.  induction  motor. 
The  motor  is  placed  in  the  motoi--room  with  the  re- 
finer connected  to  an  extension  of  the  shaft  in  the 
grinder  room.  At  the  present  time  one  such  set  is 
installed.  In  the  motor  room  there  is  also  placed  three 
300  kw.  2,400-440  volt  transformers  and  switchboard  to 
control  same  for  supplying  the  smaller  motors  around 
the  mill. 
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VALUE  OF  THE  FOREST    PRODUCTS    I.ABORA 

TORIES  OF  CANADA  TO  THE  CANADIAN 

PAPER    TRADE. 

Paper  of  J.  A.  DeCew,  Montreal. 

TliL-  Caiiailian  paiii-r  iiiaiiufacturer  is  today  in  the 
splcntliil  position  of  having  a  Cjoveruuu-ntal  institution, 
maiutaini'd  for  the  e.xpress  purpose  of  investigating 
all  those  problems  which  have  special  relation  to  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  the  development  of  wood 
products  in  general. 

Owing  to  Canada's  geographical  location,  our  wood 
products  are  more  or  less  distinctive  in  their  character 
and  uses,  so  that  concentration  upon  i>roblems,  that 
are  the  results  of  our  jiresent  conditions,  should  develop 
a  series  of  conclusions  more  applicable  to  Canadian 
manufacture  than  those  put  forward  by  any  foreign 
Bureau. 

The  value  of  an  institution  such  as  this,  however, 
in  the  manufacture  of  wood  products,  will  depend, 
to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  co-operation  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  manufacturer.  There  is  an  important  field 
of  usefulness  for  this  institution,  which  cannot  be 
filled  by  any  commercially  technical  establishment  and 
much  valuable  work,  which  is  either  impossible  or 
iinpracti<-able  in  industrial  plants,  can  also  be  done. 
Every  manufacturer  is  faced  with  difficult  problems 
which  may  be  solved  or  overcome  in  various  ways  in 
thn  mill,  but  regarding  which  no  conclusions  arc  es- 
tablished or  published.  It  .should  be  the  endeavor 
of  the  paj)er  making  end  of  the  Governmental  Institu- 
tion to  elucidate  those  general  principles  regarding  our 
prodiifts  under  j)reseut  comlitions  in  Canada,  which 
would  establish  a  theoretical  basis  for  consideration 
or  discussion.  Instea<l  of  exerting  their  energies  in 
the  search  for  substitutes  for  spruce,  tlii-y  will  doubt- 
less endeavor  to  show  why  this  wood  has  such  advan- 
tages in  pajier  tnaking  that  substitutes  find  a  very  un- 
certain holil  in  the  trade  and  why  i*s  market  value  to- 
day is  higher  than  that  of  <ither  pulp  woods. 

It  will  also  be  of  great  service  to  the  manufacturer, 
if,  in  working  on  the  [>roblems  which  the  latter  does 
not  have  time  to  solve  himself,  they  are  able  to  record 
scientifir  data  which  is  particularly  valuable  in  the 
mechanieal  and  chemical  field  ;  and  wherever  possible, 
»o  point  out  some  of  the  fallacies  or  unsound  theories 
ihich   have  a  temporary  vogue. 

It  is  po.HNible  that  an  instit  ition,  such  as  is  now 
being  established,  may  eventually  be  used  in  an  indus- 
trial way,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  criticisms  on  the 
newer  proeesses  and  methods  that  are  offered  to  the 
trade,  ami  in  this  way  save  some  of  the  eost  of  general 
experimentation.  The  existenee  of  a  disinterested  .ser- 
viee,  in  an  opportunity  which  will  he  welcomed  by 
everyone  interested  in  the  technical  and  eomniercial 
advaneed  of  wood  industries.  The  develojunent  yet 
to  be  expected  ill  pa|>er  and  wood  products  is  very  great 
ami  the  opportunities  for  our  new  institution  are  un- 
limited. 

It  is  without  doubt  the  intention  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  aid  in  every  way  the  development  of  more 
wood  working  industries  so  that  our  raw  material  may 
be  broiight  to  the  highest  jierfeetion  of  inaiiufaeture 
before  leaving  the  roiintry.  and  eonsetpiently  they  will 
be  looking  to  this  Bureau  for  practical  snggextions 
which  will  accelerate  such  developments.  Th/-  publica- 
tion an<l  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  regarding  the 
iK'tual  advancement  of  the  wood  working  arts,  will 
ertauily  do  much  in  this  direction.  The  Wrector  of 
Forestry   should       be    congrattdated    upon    the    rapid 


advances  already  made  and  the  excellent  staff  secured 
for  the  work.  The  writer  feels  confident  that  the  only 
further  conditions  really  essential  to  its  general  use- 
fulness will  be  the  personal  and  widespread  interest 
of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  or  other 
wood  products. 


SULPHITE  PULP  LOSSES. 
Paper  of  0.  F.  Bryant. 

The  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  in  Canada  has 
had  a  wonderful  growth  in  the  past  few  years  and  ow- 
ing to  the  natural  i-esources  of  the  country  is  sure  to 
become  of  increasing  importance  in  the  future.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1913.  there  were  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  chemical  and  mechanical  pulp  1,109,034  cords  of 
wood.  Of  this  amount  54.1  per  cent,  was  consumed 
in  the  production  of  groundwood,  33.1  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sulphite  pulp,  12.3  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phate pulp  and  0..5  per  cent,  in  the  preparation  of  soda 
pulp.  Of  all  the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
chemical  pulp  367,10.3  cords  or  72.2  per  cent,  was  treat- 
ed by  the  sulphite  process.  The  reasons  for  the  great 
er  development  of  this  process  are  many,  among  which 
might  be  mentioned  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the 
sulphite  fibre  for  the  manufacture  of  various  papers 
and  the  high  yield  of  judp  obtained  by  this  process. 

The  manufacture  of  s\ilphite  pulp  really  began  in 
in  1S74  and  for  this  reason  it  must  be  classed  with  the 
younger  chemical  industries,  its  rapid  growth  has  prob- 
ably been  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  news  and 
wra]iping  papers.  Like  most  young  industries. 
]>artieularly  those  of  a  chemical  nature,  it  has 
the  fault  of  entailing  an  enormous  waste  of  valu- 
able material.  From  the  time  the  tree  is  cut 
luitil  it  leaves  the  mill  as  finished  pulji  there 
is  one  long  series  of  losses  and  to  say  that  less  than 
25  per  cent,  of  the  standing  tree  comes  out  of  the  mill 
as  pulp  is  giving  a  very  conservative  estimate.  These 
losses  occur  as  follows:  about  one-third  of  the  original 
tree  appears  at  the  mill  in  the  form  of  logs;  15  p.c.  to 
25  p.c.  of  the  log  is  lost  in  preparing  the  wood  for  the 
digesters  and  at  least  50  p.c.  of  the  weight  of  the  wood 
charged  to  the  digestr-rs  is  lost  in  the  waste  li(|uor. 
There  are  also  losses  of  fibre  in  the  white  water  and 
tailings  which   further  augment   this  waste. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
losses  the  following  data  have  been  compiled.  It  has 
been  previouslj-  stated  that  during  the  year  1913  the 
suljihite  process  consumed  367,105  cords  of  wood.  As- 
suming roughly  that  two  cords  of  wood  yield  one  ton 
of  sulphite  pulp  it  is  foun<l  that  there  were  approxi- 
mately 1^3,500  tons  of  suljiliite  pulp  manufactured  in 
1913.  Now  for  every  ton  of  pulp  produced  there  is 
at  lea.st  a  ton  of  waste,  so  that  tlie  amount  of  waste 
in  1913  was  1H3,.')00  tons.  In  a<ldition  to  this,  for  every 
ton  of  pulp  produced  an  average  of  at  least  2.50  lbs. 
of  sulphur  an<l  200  lbs.  of  linn'  were  lost.  This  amounts 
to  a  total  of  22,900  tons  of  sulphur  and  l^..'{.'iO  tons 
of  lime,  which  represents  a  total  value  of  three  ijuar- 
tcrs  of  a  million  dollars  for  loss  of  chemicals  alone. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  estimate  thi-  value  of  the 
soluble  lignin  compoundM.  etc.,  in  the  waste  liipior. 

In  the  neid  plant  itself  theri-  are  numerous  losses.  If 
the  combustion  of  the  sulphur  is  not  carefully  regulat- 
ed, there  is  a  considerable  formation  of  .SO,  in  the 
burner  gas,  which  not  only  brings  about  a  loss  of  sul- 
phur but  causes  trouble  through  the  formation  of  in- 
soluble sulphates  in  the  cooking  acid.  A  gas  contain- 
ing a  verj-  appreciable  amount  of  oxygen  causes  oxi- 
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dation  of  the  sulphite  compounds  in  the  cooking  acid 
thus  causing  an  additional  loss  of  sulphur  through  the 
formation  of  insoluable  sulphates. 

In  the  cooking  operation  large  losses  occur.  Pro- 
bably 10  per  cent  of  the  cellulose  present  in  the  wood 
is  attacked  and  In-oken  down  into  soluable  decomposi- 
tion products  through  the  action  of  the  acid  at  the 
high  temiierature  emplo.yed  and  much  of  the  fibre 
which  is  not  destroyed  is  greatly  weakened. 

These  are  some  of  the  losses  which  occur  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp  and  it  is  naturally  of 
interest  to  know  what  has  been  and  can  be  done  to 
eliminate  this  waste.  Most  of  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  to  date  have  been  along  mechanical 
lines  such  as,  improved  acid  and  recovery  systems,  im- 
proved wood  preparing  machinery  and  more  effi- 
cient screens,  wet  machines  and  save-alls.  Each  mill 
has  its  own  ideas  concerning  strength  of  acid,  time  of 
cooking  and  temperature  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
while  these  differ  greatly  in  individual  mills  the  pro- 
duct is  of  a  remarkably  uniform  nature.  However 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  determining  the  best 
temperatures,  acid  strengths,  etc.,  to  be  used  for  the 
production  of  various  grades  of  pulp,  i.  e.,  "strong" 
pulp  and  "easy  bleaching"  pulp.  The  proper  pro- 
cedure for  cooking  different  woods  should  be  given 
careful  attention.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  pro- 
blems which  are  encountered  by  mills  using  hem- 
lock wood  in  trying  to  compete  with  mills  using  spruce 
but  no  one  knows  just  why  it  is  that  the  hemlock  fibre 
is  inferior,  in  many  ways  to  the  spruce  fibre.  It  is  with- 
in the  range  of  possibility  that  methods  for  cooking 
hemlock  could  be  found  such  that  the  fibre,  if  not 
equal  to  that  of  spruce,  would  at  least  be  greatly 
improved. 

In  the  wood-room  the  losses  are  all  of  a  mechanical 
nature  and  the  largest  losses  are  those  of  barking  and 
chipping.  In  barking  with  the  ordinary  disc  barker 
there  is  an  average  loss  of  at  least  20  per  cent.  Of 
this  loss  from  9  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  is  due  to  the 
bark  and  the  remaining  10  per  cent  consists  of  good 
wood  which  would  produce  pulp.  In  the  chipping 
operation  a  loss  occurs  due  to  the  formation  of  saw- 
dust and  fine  chips  which  have  to  be  screened  out. 
The  barking  losses  in  a  great  many  mills  is  far  in  ex- 
cess of  what  it  should  be  and  can  be  reduced  by  proper 
attention  to  the  barking  operation.  Drum  barkers 
eliminate  the  wood  waste  to  a  great  extent  and  are 
finding  considerable  favor  in  the  industry.  The  saw- 
dust loss  in  the  chipping  operation  is  unavoidable  but 
can  be  reduced  to  at  least  3  per  cent  by  proper  regu- 
lation. Since  the  barker  waste  is  sent  to  the  boilers 
and  burned  for  the  production  of  steam  it  is  often  con- 
tended that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  waste.  But  three 
pounds  of  hog  fuel  are  equivalent  to  only  one  pound  of 
coal,  and  in  view  of  the  present  cost  of  wood,  this  is 
at  best  a  very   inefficient   form  of  utilization. 

Sulphur  losses  in  the  acid  plant  are  comparatively 
small  but  close  control  should  be  kept  over  the  acid 
making  in  view  of  the  fact  that  any  sulphates  which 
may  be  formed  are  a  detriment  to  the  whole  process. 
Sidphates  cause  trouble  in  settling  out  as  sludge  in 
the  system  and,  it  is  claimed  by  many  authorities,  are 
liable  to  cause  the  fibres  to  become  brittle.  In  any 
»ase,  they  are  of  no  benefit  to  the  process  and  should  be 
fliminated  if  only  for  the  reason  that  they  cause 
A  loss  of  sulphur.  If  the  necessary  amount  of  air  is 
admitted  to  the  burner,  the  gas  kept  sufficiently  strong 
and  the  temperature  of  combustion  maintained  at  the 


proper  point  only  a  small  amoimt  of  sulphates  will  be 
formed.  At  a  temperature  of  900  deg.  C.  SO,,  is  dis- 
sociated into  SOo  and  0  so  that  if  a  temperature  ap- 
jjroaching  this  is  maintained  in  the  combustion  cham- 
ber very  little  SO.,  is  formed.  At  this  high  tempera- 
ture it  is  comparatively  easy  to  carrj'  a  strong  gas 
and  thus  the  sulphur  loss  due  to  oxidation  is  reduced. 

Fibre  losses  are  for  the  most  part,  well  taken  care 
of  in  up  to  date  sulphite  mills.  Practically  all  the 
fibres  are  reclaimed  by  passing  the  white  water  through 
save-alls  and  in  most  mills  the  tailings  are  refined  and 
worked  up  into  a  coarse  grade  of  pulp.  The  fibre 
losses  in  this  direction  generally  amount  to  less  than 
2  per  cent. 

The  waste  liquor  of  the  sulphite  mill  has  alwa.ys  been 
a  source  of  trouble  and  speculation.  The  amount  of 
organic  matter  poured  into  the  rivers  annually  is 
enormous  and  it  may  be  only  a  matter  of  time  when 
legislative  action  will  be  taken  against  this  pollution. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  the  waste 
liquor  contains  many  valuable  constituents  which  it  is 
desirable  to  recover.  On  account  of  the  very  dilute  con- 
ditions of  the  liqi;or,  of  which  there  are  about  2500  gal- 
lons per  ton  of  pulp  produced,  it  is  difficult  to  devise 
any  economical  method  for  reclaiming  these  sub- 
stances. A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on 
this  subject  and  many  ideas  have  been  advanced  and 
patents  taken  out  for  processes  either  using  the  liquor 
directly  or  recovering  its  constituents.  To  give  an 
account  of  all  the  investigations  which  have  been  made 
and  the  processes  which  have  been  brought  out  would 
occupy  a  great  deal  more  time  than  we  have  at  our  dis- 
posal and  it  will  suffice  to  mention  a  few  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  utilize  this  waste. 

At  various  times  it  has  been  proposed  to  utilize  waste 
liquor  or  its  constituents  for  tanning  material,  for  the 
production  of  alcohol,  as  a  fuel,  road  binder,  core  bin- 
der, glue,  size,  cattle  food,  briquetting  material  and  for 
the  production  of  valuable  products  by  dry  distilla- 
tion. Nearly  all  the  proposed  schemes  fail  from  a 
financial  point  of  view  for  the  reason  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  expend  two  dollars  to  save  one.  The  pro- 
posals to  utilize  the  organic  matter  contained  in  the 
waste  liquor  as  a  source  of  fuel  were,  until  recently, 
unsuceessfid  in  that  the  fuel  value  of  the  dry  matter 
was  less  than  the  coal  re({uired  to  evaporate  the  liq- 
uor. Destructive  distillation  was  abandoned  for  much 
the  same  reason — the  products  obtained  would  not  pay 
for  the  coal,  labor,  etc.,  expended.  The  recovery  of  the 
tanning  substances  from  the  waste  liquor  has  promised 
more  or  less  success  but  much  remains  to  be  done  be- 
fore the  use  of  sulphite  tanning  material  is  on  a  satis- 
factory  basis. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  process  de- 
vised by  A.  Kumpfmiller  for  the  production  of  tan- 
ning materials  from  waste  liquor.  The  liquor  is  heat- 
ed to  boiling  and  violently  agitated  to  drive  off  as 
much  sulphurous  acid  as  possible,  after  which  sodium 
carbonate  is  added  to  form  sodium  sulphite,  and  this 
is  next  converted  into  sodium  chloride  by  the  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  Lactic  acid  is  added  to  form 
calcium  lactate  which  compound  is  not  injurious  to  the 
leather.  The  liquor  is  then  evaporated  to  the  proper 
concentration.  By  mixing  this  tanning  extract  with 
other  tanning  materials  very  good  results  are  claimed 
to  be  obtained. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  processes 
brought  out  is  that  of  Ekstrom  for  the  production  of 
alcohol  from  waste  liquor.  This  process  consists  in 
cooling  the  li(|Uor,   aerating,  neutralizing    with     lime 
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sludge  from  sulphate  mills,  filterinir  ami  fermenting. 
After  fermentation,  wliieli  is  completed  in  about  72 
hours,  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  distilled  in  the  usual 
maimer.  The  aleohol  obtained  by  this  process  con- 
tains a])preeiable  amounts  of  methyl  alcohol,  acetone, 
ftirfural  and  acetaldehyde  and  so  is  unfit  for  drinking 
purposes,  but  can  be  used  for  technical  purposes  in  a 
like  manner  to  denatured  alcohol.  The  fact  that  alco- 
hol could  be  obtained  from  waste  li>|Uor  by  neutralizing 
with  lime  and  fermenting  was  known  for  a  long  time 
and  the  really  new  feature  of  Ekstrora's  process  is  the 
use  of  waste  lime  sludge  for  neutralizing  the  liquor.  A 
j-ield  of  from  13  to  15  gallons  of  alcohol  per  ton  of  sul- 
phite pulp  is  claimed  for  this  process.  Of  the  9  to  10 
per  cent  of  dry  substance  in  waste  liquor  fermentable 
sugars  are  present  only  to  the  extent  of  from  1  to  1.5 
per  cent,  so  that  tliis  process  does  not  begin  to  utilize 
the  total  constituents  of  the  liquor.  Recently  a  pro- 
cess for  utilizing  the  organic  matter  in  the  liquor  as 
fuel  has  been  brought  out  by  Strehlenert.  While  it  is 
too  early  to  [iredict  the  success  of  this  process,  it  can 
be  said  that  experiments  on  a  fairly  large  scale  pro- 
mise miich  for  its  future.  As  wa.s  stated  before  the 
main  difficulty  that  has  been  encountered  heretofore 
in  attempting  to  utilize  the  fuel  content  of  the  liquor, 
has  been  that  the  fuel  is  not  as  great  as  the  coal  re- 
quired to  evaporate  lirpior  to  the  proper  point  of  dry- 
ness. In  thi'  Strehlenert  process  the  li<|Uor  is  not 
evaporat<'d  but  the  organic  matter  is  precipitated  out. 
Hriefly  the  process  is  somewhat  as  follows: 

To  the  hot  liquor  a  small  amount  of  sodium  bisul- 
phate  is  added  whereby  calcium  sulphate  is  precipi- 
tated. The  pn-cipitate  is  allowed  to  settle  and  the  li- 
quor is  drawn  off  into  digesters  for  further  treatment. 
It  is  thru  raised  to  a  temperature  of  100  deg.  C.  and 
air  puiii|)ed  in  until  a  pressure  of  about  275  pounds  is 
readied.  At  this  point  the  free  SOj  in  the  liquor  is 
oxidizerl  to  siiljihuric  acid.  The  liquor  is  further  heat- 
ed to  a  temy>erature  of  about  160  deg.  C.  Between  160 
dejr.  -nd  170  deg.  ('  decomposition  of  the  calcium  ligno 
.sul|>honat<-  takfs  [liin-f.  The  tfiiifiarature  is  now  rais- 
ed to  about  200  di'tr.  f'..  at  which  point  the  operation 
is  complet"d.  As  soon  as  the  calcium  ligno  sulphonatc 
begins  to  decoinj)ose.  the  [)ressure  in  the  digester  rises 
rapidly,  due  to  the  liberation  of  SO,,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  begin  relieving  the  gas.  The  SO,  gas  is  car- 
ried diti'cfly  to  the  acid  system  and  utilized  for  the 
prfpnration  of  cooking  acid.  Uuriiig  tlu-  last  part  of 
the  lit-ating  jirocess  a  small  current  of  air  is  jiassed 
through  the  liquor  in  order  to  obtain  the  ligniii  in  a 
granular  rathi-r  than  i  gelatinous  form.  Experiments 
on  a  !«emi-''ommer<"ial  scale  showerl  an  average  recov- 
iTv  fif  1:HK(  ]\ih.  of  ligniii  innf<Tial  having  a  calorific 
value  of  1_'.(KK»  M.T.r..  .V)  to  fi.'i  U.S.  of  sulphur  and  from 
:!10  to  .'{.{0  Ibo.  of  calcium  siilfdiate  per  ton  of  juilp  i)ro- 
liieed. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  on  the  question  of  siil- 
jihite  liquor  utilization:  in  fact  a  start  only,  has  been 
made  in  this  interesting  fieM.  In  s|iite  of  the  large 
.1  '   reRearch  that  bat<  been  carried  out   we  are 

■  t  as  to  the  exaei  nature  of  the  material 
'■'  -.   we  have  to  deal  and  until   we  gain  some 

knowledge  in  this  direction  we  shall  be  working  in  the 
dark  and  can  expect  no  rapid  progress.  It  therefore 
seems  desirable  that  our  efforts  be  eonei-nt rated  upon 
di.seovering  the  ehemjeal  nature  of  the  substance  or 
subsfanees  eonfaiiied  in  the  lirpior. 

In  eonsid'-ring  the  wlole  subjeef  of  losses  in  the  sul- 
phite process  we  must  remember  that  under  the  pre- 
-■•nt  eeonomir  conditions  a  certain  amount  of  waste  is 


absolutely  unavoidable,  but  in  every  case  it  is  for  our 
interests  to  reduce  this  waste  to  the  lowest  possible 
point.  x\s  an  incentive  to  this  end  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  the  statement  of  a  famous  chemist  to  the  effect 
that  the  sudden  rise  of  one  of  the  great  commercial  na- 
tions was  due  to  the  discovery  of  means  of  utilizing  its 
waste  products. 


SULPHATE  INDUSTRY  IN  CANADA 

Paper  of  Einar  Gelertsen. 
Wayagamack  Puli»  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Three  Rivers.  Q. 

The  forests  are  among  the  most  important  natural 
resources  of  Canada.  There  are  vast  areas  of  land 
suitable  for  agriculture  and  there  are  immense  mineral 
supplies  that  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  econ- 
omic life  of  Canada,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  Dom- 
inion can  scarcely  be  used  for  anything  but  the  grow- 
ing of  trees.  Therefore,  the  future  prosperity  of  Can- 
ada is  largely  dependent  on  the  development  of  her 
forest  resources. 

In  the  early  days  the  sawmill  industry  was  prac- 
tically tlie  only  one  doing  anything  in  this  line.  Later 
on  came  the  grouudwood  and  .sulphite  pulp  industries 
which  utilize  some  of  what  the  sawmills  leave  as  un- 
suitable for  saw  lumber.  Thus  an  increased  yield  from 
the  forests  is  attained  but  these  industries  are  limited 
to  a  few  kinds  of  wood  and  for  technical  reasons  are 
very  particular  about  the  quality  of  the  wood  used  for 
pulp.  Therefore,  their  principle  merits,  as  far  as  for- 
est economy  is  concerned,  is  in  the  value  they  have 
created  for  "pulpwood."  There  is  still  altogether  too 
much  wood  left  in  the  forests  when  the  sawmill,  ground- 
wood  and  sul])hite  ojierators  have  made  their  cut- 
tings and  there  is  a  danger  that  logging  carried  on 
along  these  lines  will  greatly  retard  a  natural  renewal 
of  trees  and  depreciate  the  quality  of  the  woods. 

Fears  in  this  respect  have  created  a  strong  public 
opinion  for  conservation  of  the  forests.  There  are  two 
lines  for  such  a  policy — the  one  practically  demands 
a  tree  planted  for  every  tree  cut.  without  considering 
the  economic  coii<litions  for  doing  so.  Theoretically 
this  may  be  right  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  forest 
products  industries  in  Canada  arc.  at  the  present  time, 
remunerative  enough  to  staml  a  higher  cost  of  raw 
material  that  would  follow  such  a  policy.  At  any  rate 
there  would  be  many  drawbacks  to  such  a  method 
and  it  is  to  lie  hoped  that  such  a  measure  will  never 
be  require<|  for  the  jirotection  of  Canadian  forests. 

The  other  line  is  more  constructive.  It  endeavours  to 
develop  the  utilization  of  forest  products  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  make  forestry  a  paying  proposition  and 
thus  induce  the  forest  owners  to  ilo  reforestation  work 
in  their  own  interests  or  at  least  inaki-  them  able  to 
earry  the  biirrleii  of  a  rational  conservation  law. 

The  sulphate  process  for  pulpmaking  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  this  respect.  It  is  able  to  convert  prac- 
tically any  kind  of  wooil  into  commercially  valuablf 
pulji  and  consequently  utilize,  with  economic  success. 
wood  that  otherwise  is  useless.  This  gives  quite  a  new 
value  to  the  forests.  Evi'rytliiiig  in  the  woo.l  conteiii 
of  the  tree,  except  roots,  branr-hes.  ete  will  be  worth 
taking  care  of,  which  means  not  only  higher  yield 
from  the  forest*  but  also  cleaner  cuttings,  which  is 
one  of  the  iiHist  important  features  in  effirient  fores- 
try. The  increase  in  value  given  (he  Hn\Miiill  timber 
by  turning  the  sawmill  refuse  into  pulp  instead  of  bum 
ing  it  will  also  encourage  forestry. 
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The  abundant  su]iply  of  pnlpwood  suitable  for  sul- 
phate piilp  offers  great  inducement  to  build  up  this  in- 
dustry on  a  large  scale  in  Canada  and  therefore  the 
question  of  market  for  this  pulp  is  an  important  one. 
At  the  present  time  most  of  the  sulpliate  pulp  is  used 
as  "kraft"  that  is,  raw  material  for  a  dark  colored 
strong  wrapping  paper.  This  has  gained  ground  in 
the  market  to  a  very  considerable  extent  and  there  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  this  market  will  be  enlarged. 
The  board  mills  are  beginning  to  realize  the  advantage 
of  the  strong  sulphate  pulp.  It  is  also  used  for  quite 
a  number  of  paper  specialties.  By  proper  cooking  and 
bleaching  the  production  of  sulphate  pulp  fitted  for 
book,  writing  and  other  high-grade  papers  is  prac- 
ticable. Abroad  this  industry  has  developed  consider- 
ably and  with  the  cheap  electric  power  that  is  avail- 
able in  this  country  there  are  great  possibilities  for 
developments  in  this  line. 

The  range  of  market  for  sulphate  pulp  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  production  cost  of  the  pulp.  It  is 
true  that  by  using  low  grade  wood  the  sulphate  in- 
dustry can  keep  the  wood  cost  low,  but  this  is  still 
the  largest  item,  just  as  in  the  other  forest  products 
industry.  In  this  way  from  the  stump  to  the  digester 
the  pulpwood  is  subjected  to  a  variety  of  manipulations 
that  add  to  its  ultimate  cost  and  influence  its  fitness 


for  pulpuiaking.  Often  a  great  deal  can  be  gained 
in  this  respect  by  spending  some  extra  money  on  the 
logging  and  storage  of  the  pulpwood.  If  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  is  going  to  tackle  the  great 
problems  of  pulp  and  paper  making  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  treatment  of  pulpwood  is  well  worth  a  thor- 
ough investigation.  This  will  require  a  close  co-opera- 
tion between  the  lumbermen  and  some  section  of  the 
Association. 

Many  of  the  troubles  with  which  the  sulphate  in- 
dustry had  to  fight  at  the  beginning  have  been  over- 
come by  dearly  bought  experience,  but  there  still  re- 
main many  problems  to  be  solved  before  this  indus- 
try reaches  the  same  degree  of  perfection  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  modern  ground  wood  and  sulphite 
mills.  In  this  connection  there  is  plenty  that  might  be 
done  by  the  Technical  Section.  There  is  also  much  that 
cannot  be  tackled  by  the  individual  mills,  although 
important  to  their  welfare.  We  therefore  welcome 
the  organization  of  the  Government  Forest  Products 
Laboratories.  Although  the  sulphate  industry  is  the 
youngest  and  smallest  of  the  pulp  industries  in  Canada 
it  is  hoped  that,  by  reason  of  its  undeniable  importance 
in  efficient  forestry,  the  sulphate  industry  will  enjoy 
the  co-operation  of  the  Technical  Section  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Laboratories. 


THIRTY -EIGHTH     ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE 
AMERICAN   PAPER   AND  PULP  ASSOCIATION 

Enthusiastic  Convention  of  over  700  Paper  Makers  in  New  York  City  on  February  17th  and  18th. 


In  point  of  numbers  outclassing  every  Convention 
heretofore  held  and  in  enthusiasm  and  good  fellow- 
ship shown,  one  of  the  best  ever  known,  and  in  ac- 
tual work  accomplished  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  to 
the  Executive,  the  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  on  Febru- 
ary 17th  and  ISth  was  a  decided  success. 

The  meeting  was  characterized  by  President  Frank 
L.  Moore,  who  has  again  accepted  the  weighty  respon- 
sibility of  guilding  the  Association  through  its  acti- 
vities, as  a  meeting  which  will  mark  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Association. 

The  seven  hundred  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  who  attended  the  Association  were 
as  one  in  the  conviction  that  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Moore  in  the  past  year  has  been  the  means  of  gathering 
the  strength  of  the  Association  and  of  showing  great 
promise  for  the  activities  for  the  future.  Mr.  Moore's 
re-election  to  the  office  of  President  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  carry  on  continiiously  the  good  work  which  he 
has  so  ably  initiated. 

From  early  on  Tuesday  the  16tli  inst.,  the  halls  of 
the  beautiful  and  historic  Waldorf  Astoria  were 
thronged  with  those  attending  the  Convention  and  by 
Thursday  night,  the  time  of  the  annual  Banquet,  the 
hotel  was  practically  alive  with  paper  makers.  Over 
seven  Inmdred  and  twenty  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the 
large  banquet  hall  and  enjoyed  to  the  full  and  ad- 
dresses of  distinguished  speakers. 

Tuesday  was  taken  up  with  the  various  divisional 
and  committee  meetings  which  were  for  the  most 
part   devoted   to   organizing   permanently.      The   Test 


Board  Division  completed  its  plan  of  organization. 
About  forty  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  this  grade  of 
paper  was  represented  at  the  meeting  and  elected  the 
following  executive  committee :  Sidney  Frohman,  of 
Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Company,  chairman ;  Charles 
W.  Bell,  of  the  American  Strawboard  Company,  and  M. 
W.  Waldorf,  president  of  the  Waldorf  Boxboard  Com- 
pany. The  division  adopted  a  code  of  trade  cus- 
toms. The  question  of  electing  a  secretary  was  left 
to  some  future  date. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Wrapping  Paper  Division  of 
Tuesday  the  report  of  the  secretary  was  read  to  about 
thirty  or  forty  company  representatives.  The  secre- 
tary recommended  the  organization  of  an  office  of  the 
division  in  Chicago.  The  budget  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  added  to  materially.  The  following  were  elected  to 
the  executive  committee :  L.  M.  Alexander,  of  Nekoosa- 
Edwards.  chairman ;  George  W.  Bayless,  of  the  Bay- 
less  Manufacturing  Company,  and  George  E.  Crafts,  of 
the  Orono  Pul)!  and  Paper  Company. 

Frank  L.  Sti>vens  presided  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Tissue  Paper  Division  and  read  the  annual  report  of 
the  division  which  was  approved.  The  action  taken  by 
the  division  in  November  was  confirmed  whereby  the 
association  became  a  part  of  the  parent  organization. 
Frank  L.  Stevens,  of  Stevens  &  Thompson  Paper  Com- 
pany, was  re-elected  president  of  the  Tissue  Associa- 
tion and  W.  R.  Hobbie,  president  of  the  Phoenix  Paper 
Company,  was  re-elected  treasurer.  The  matter  of 
selecting  a  secretary  and  all  other  business  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  an  executive  committee  compris- 
ing: A.  D.  Coffin,  of  C.  H.  Dexter  &  Sons;  John  A. 
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Brannan.  of  the  North  End  Paper  Company:  William 
E.  Mclntyre.  of  ^lolntyre  Brothers  and  Rodehnsh.  tO; 
gether  with  the  officers. 

The  •writiug:  and  cover  paper  di\'isions  Jiiet  and  eou- 
dvicted  routine  business  and  the  executive  eoimcil  was 
re-elected  to  serve  another  year. 

Completing:  the  orsranization  of  the  division  and  the 
conduct  of  routine  business  were  the  main  features  of 
the  nieetin?  of  the  Newsprint  Division  which  met  on 
Wednesday  and  adjourned  until  Thursday.  There  will 
be  some  chansres  in  the  personnel  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee for  the  ensuinsr  year,  but  these  are  not  yet 
ready  for  aiinounceinent. 

Report  of  the  Board  Division. 

At  the  Hoard  Division  ineetin?  Frank  S.  Harrison 
presided,  ami  read  the  followinfr  report : — 

During  the  early  pai-t  of  the  past  year  the  Board 
Division  enjoyed  fairly  trood  conditions.  Since  May 
the  demand  has  fallen  off  badly,  with  a  consequent  loss 
of  anything  like  a  fair  profit.  Thi'  Sherman  Law  case 
against  the  Eastern  manufacturers  has  been  settled. 
Anyoii.'^  who  is  interested  to  understand  how  little 
justice  and  how  much  stuyiiclity  is  embodied  in  this 
law  and  its  administration,  can  get  a  very  good  idea 
from  reading  the  editorial  in  the  "Paper  Trade  Jour- 
nal" for  Febrnary  11th. 

It  is  certainly  time  that  not  only  the  businessmen 
of  thi.s  country-  wake  un  to  the  danger  of  this  law  to 
them,  but  that  the  nrdinarv  citizen  tmderstand  just 
where  it  is  leading  him.  Tf  it  is  desirable  that  business- 
men engage  in  a  struggle  to  the  death,  each  in  his  own 
line  of  work,  then  the  present  law  is  suitable  to  meet 
the  condition.  For  my  own  part.  I  believe  that  is  a 
medieval   condition   already  shown   to  be  un<lesirahle. 

It  takes  no  wizard  to  see.  however,  that  the  present 
law.  carried  out  as  it  is  now.  will  residt  in  the  sur- 
vival of  the  financially  strongest,  with  the  result  that 
the  survivor  will  thereafter  have  a  -omplete  monopoly, 
the  very  thing  the  law  is  intended  to  prevent.  In  cer- 
tain lines  of  trade  this  is  already  the  reanlt.  Re- 
sppctfidly  submitted. 

(^Signed         FRANK  S.  HARRISON. 

Vice-President  Board  Division. 

The  I'liTdliers  of  till'  I'vpoufive  council  remain  as  be- 
fore and  are  as  follows:  F.  S.  Ilarrixnn.  of  Ilalltown 
Paper  Board  Company,  ehairnian:  Sidney  Mitchell, 
nresiilenf  of  T'nited  Paperbonrd  Company,  and  C.  E. 
Williams,  treasurer  of  the  Piermonf  Paper  Company. 

The  meeting  of  th"  general  a.ssociation  began  on 
Thursday  morning,  with  the  rearling  of  President 
^toore's  ad'IresM.  whieh  is  as  follows:   - 

Report  of  the  President 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  anseinbled  in  eonvenfion  for  our 
thirty-eighth  annual  meeting.  In  aeeordance  with  an 
established  custom.  I  am  called  upon  to  make  a  re- 
port a."*  your  president. 

Historian*,  when  thev  are  called  upon  to  chroniele 
the  events  of  the  year  1014,  will  not  only  have  to  re- 
cord the  horrors  of  war.  but  also  the  upheaval  and 
nnrest  of  businexs  eon)Iition<<  thronghout  the  world. 
These  condition.*  always  exist  when  world  powern  are 
battling  with  each  other  but  they  were  doubly  ag- 
gravated in  this  country  during  the  past  year,  because 
coupled  with  the  war  was  hostile  tariff  legislation. 
Either  one  is  enough  to  tax  the  renoureen  of  the  cap- 
tains of  industry  aa  they  have  never  before  been 
taxed. 


Our  industry  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  You  cap- 
tains of  this  industry  have  been  called  upon  to  face 
labor  troubles:  to  face  increased  costs  in  manufactur- 
ing, a  [lart  of  which  has  been  compulsory  on  account 
of  the  action  of  legislators,  and  to  face  a  diminishing 
consumj)tiou.  Many  of  yoii,  receiving  more  or  less 
of  your  law  material  from  the  countries  that  are  at 
war.  found  the  shi]iiiient  of  these  supplies  stopped,  or 
if  shipped  their  costs  were  largely  increased.  You  have 
undoubtedly  been  called  upon  to  contribute  more  for 
charitable  purposes  this  year  than  ever  before.  All  of 
which  tends  to  diminish  profits. 

How  to  overcome  these  conditions  is  the  problem 
which  you  and  I  want  to  see  solved.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  theories  advanced  as  to  what  is  best  to  do 
to  improve  conditions.  Jlany  of  them  are  advanced 
by  men  who  simply  want  to  curry  public  favor — to 
be  popular  with  their  fellow  men.  and  have  not  any 
semblance  whatever  of  being  practical.  Within  a  few 
days  we  have  heai-d  a  man.  who  is  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  great  corporations  of  this  country,  say  that  the 
wealth  of  an  individual  when  he  dies  should  he  heavily 
taxed  for  distribution  among  the  poor.  Others  who 
have  been  great  corjjoratiou  attorneys  are  advocating 
socialistic  ideas  that  they  may  curry  favor  with  the 
unemployed.  To  distribute  the  income  which  might 
be  derived  from  sources  of  this  kind  would  reiiuire  an 
immense  working  force,  and  the  closest  scrutiny  would 
have  to  be  exercised  to  prevent  much  of  this  income 
from  being  diverted  into  wrong  channels. 

The  tariff  has  been  the  football  of  politics:  in  other 
words  it  is  the  paramount  issue  that  is  brought  into 
every  national  campaign.  After  years  of  prosperity 
under  a  protective  tariff  the  people  become  uneasy  in 
seeing  the  cost  of  living  gradually  rising  higher  and 
higher,  and  believing  that  a  change  to  a  free  trade 
policy  would  brijig  them  greater  prosperity,  more 
money  with  which  to  meet  the  daily  demands  of  living, 
the  change  is  made  under  our  ideas  of  popular  govern- 
ment. What  is  the  result?  Business  is  timid,  is  slow 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  changed  conditions,  curtailments 
are  the  order  of  the  day.  and  this  is  the  beginning  of 
the  recruiting  of  the  army  of  the  unemployed. 

All  of  these  things  are  very  well  for  him  to  advocate 
who  makes  his  living  by  preying  upon  the  public  mind 
with  new  schemes  and  new  ideas  but.  gentlemen,  it 
is  all  wrong.  You  and  I.  business  men.  are  not  giv- 
ing the  time  to  public  affairs  that  we  should  give.  If 
we  woiild  take  one-quarter  the  interest  in  whom  we 
elect  to  be  our  legislators,  to  make  laws  under  which 
we  must  eonduet  our  business,  as  we  do  to  the  man- 
;igen)i-nt  of  our  own  business,  many  of  these  new  fads 
and  ideas  would  never  be  heard  of;  the  Socialist  party 
would  not  be  increasing  year  after  year,  a.s  is  the  ease 
to-day.  In  my  opinion  we  should  advocate  a  non- 
partisan tariff  commission  and  remove  the  question 
of  tariff  entirely  from  politics.  We  should  then  start 
a  eampaign  of  erlueation  throughout  the  country,  de- 
manding that  our  national  government  turn  its  atten- 
tion towards  fostering  and  proteefing  the  manufac- 
turing industries  of  this  country  rather  than  persecut- 
ing them  by  dlHsoliition  an<l  in  many  other  wayH. 

It  seems  to  be  the  popular  trend  of  public  thought 
that  everyone  engaged  in  trn<le  and  eonimeree  is  » 
tru'.t  unto  hiiimelf :  that  he  is  <loing  something  in  some 
way.  possibly  in  eonneefinn  with  his  neighbor  or  his 
neighbor's  neighbor,  that  is  eomjulliiig  the  people 
aeross  the  street  who  have  fo  bnv  what  these  other 
people  are  producing  to  pay  a  littb-  higher  price  than 
they  think   they  shouhl  do.  and  no  there  must  be  an 
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investigation  startod.  a  suit  brought,  fines  paid,  all 
of  which  we  must  put  on  the  debit  side  of  the  cost  of 
living,  and  still  prices  remain  the  same. 

Our  government  thould  adopt  a  policy  similar  to  the 
German  government,  which  fosters,  protects,  and  looks 
after  the  manufacturing  industries.  They  are  organ- 
ized into  societies  known  as  the  "Cartels."  They  have 
a  "cartel"  of  iron  manufacturers,  of  the  paper  manu- 
faeturei-s,  and  of  other  lines  of  manufacturing.  The 
government  sanctions  these  "cartels,""  and  allows  them 
to  apportion  territory,  to  fix  prices,  to  limit  output, 
and  do  any  and  all  things  that  will  enable  them  to 
earn  a  return  upon  their  investment.  This  attitude 
of  the  government  is  what  has  given  Germany  the 
intense  population  she  has  to-daj'. 

The  people  want  and  demand  publicity,  and  I  believe 
in  giving  them  everything  that  they  should  have.  "We 
cannot  blame  them  for  being  distrustful  when  fanatics 
have  falsely  told  of  the  watered  stock  and  enormous 
profits  of  all  kinds  of  business  in  this  countrj-.  If  they 
would  spend  half  as  much  time  in  an  honest  investiga- 
tion of  the  conditions  actually  prevailing  throughout 
this  country  they  would  find  that  he  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  successful  operation  of  the  business  in 
which  he  may  be  engaged  is  working  harder  than  any- 
one in  his  employ  that  he  may  not  only  break  even, 
but  be  able  to  pay  the  daily  wage  to  his  employees 
without  any  reduction. 

The  attitude  of  the  government  should  be  to  foster 
and  protect  any  person  or  corporation  or  combination 
of  any  kind  that  employ  labor:  that  they  may  earn 
their  daily  wages  and  thereby  live  without  depend- 
ing upon  the  increase  derived  from  the  taxing  of  the 
estate  of  some  individual  who  dies  and  leaves  a  large 
fortime.  It  is  for  the  government  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  industry  and  employment  if  we  would  have 
a  happy  and  contented  people.  A  country  was  never 
prosperous  when  its  army  of  unemployed  depended 
upon  alms  given  for  support,  and  I  am  surprised  that 
some  of  the  great  captains  of  industry  are  advocating 
alms  giving  as  a  means  of  support  for  the  unemploy- 
ed instead  of  demanding,  as  should  be  done,  that  our 
industries  be  so  protected  that  the  unemployed  may 
be  employed. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  an  association  such  as 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  should,  if 
necessary,  take  the  initiative  in  starting  a  movement 
to  change  the  trend  of  public  thought,  which,  to  my 
mind,  is  fast  drifting  away  from  the  essential  prin- 
ciples that  go  to  make  a  rich  and  prosperous  country. 
Yoii  perhaps  may  differ  with  me  as  to  the  time  having 
arrived  when  we  should  take  the  initiative,  if  neces- 
sary, in  advocating  that  which  we  believe  will  tend  to 
improve  general  conditions,  and  in  improving  general 
conditions,  our  conditions  will  be  improved.  I  speak 
of  this  fearlessly,  as  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  some 
other  associations  with  which  I  am  connected  have 
made  themselves  felt  as  a  power  for  good,  and  which 
are  looked  to  to-day  to  suggest  policies  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  such  work  as  they  are  interested  in.  Those 
who  a  few  years  ago  were  opposed  to  every  suggestion 
that  emanated  from  these  organizations  todav  are 
working  hand  in  hand  to  accomplish  something  in  a 
practical  way  that  will  be  permanent  for  the  g'enera- 
tions   to   come. 

If  the  history  of  this  association  is  ever  written  the 
past  year  will  be  its  reconstruction  period.  All  as- 
sociations arrive  at  this  time  sooner  or  later.  In  order 
that  Its  reconstruction  may  be  buikled  upon  broad  and 
liberal  policies,  it  calls  for  the  best  judgment  of  the 


best  of  you.  and  when  you  give  it  much  can  be  accom- 
plished by  association  work.  You  come  to  know  each 
other  better;  you  come  to  believe  in  each  other;  you 
rub  elbows  and  find  our  neighbour  is  not  as  dis- 
honest as  many  have  tried  to  make  you  believe.  You 
find  that  he  wants  to  believe  you  are  as  honest  as  he 
thinks  lie  is  himself;  in  other  words  the  distrust  which 
you  have  of  your  competitor  is  wiped  away,  and  3"ou 
realize  that  he  has  no  particular  advantages  in  manu- 
facturing over  what  you  have.  You  get  to  a  point 
where  you  discuss  various  improvements  in  machinery, 
various  economies  that  may  be  suggested,  various  pha- 
ses of  mill  conditions,  and  when  you  are  through  you 
are  surprised  that  you  have  lived  the  years  that  you 
have  wliolly  within  yourself,  and  that  you  have  not 
allowed  yourself  to  benefit  any  by  the  experience  of 
your  own  comiJetitors.  "When  j'ou  get  down  to  this 
point  and  ask  yourself — am  I  going  to  be  honest  with 
my  competitor,  come  out  and  meet  him  frankly  in 
the  way  in  which  I  believe  he  will  meet  me?  Then 
you  will  find  that  association  work  will  be  of  benefit 
to  you.  All  of  this  can  be  done  without  infringing  upon 
any  law,  ami  I  am  surprised,  after  going  as  deeply  as 
1  have  into  the  work  of  this  association  to  find  the 
many  things  that  can  be  done  that  are  entirely  lawful. 

I  believe  there  was  a  grave  mistake  made  by  those 
who  framed  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Bill,  in  that 
it  does  not  provide  a  way  for  us  to  go  before  that  com- 
mission and  lay  before  it  just  exactly  what  we  in- 
tend to  do,  and  ask  for  its  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  is  legal.  I  believe  this  commission  or  some  other 
commission  should  be  empowered  with  the  authoritj' 
to  decide  questions  of  this  kind  and  from  whose  deci- 
sion tliere  can  be  no  appeal.  This  is  another  one  of  the 
tilings  in  which  tliis  association  might  well  take  the 
initiative. 

A  .vear  ago  it  was  felt  by  many  that  its  policy  was 
entirely  wrong  It  was  agreed  that  we  must  maintain 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  as  the  par- 
ent body ;  that  the  expenses  of  the  parent  organiza- 
tion must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  that  the  divisions 
must  arrange  for  their  own  expenses,  with  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  their  pro-rata  share  of  the  expense 
of  the  parent  organizations;  that  the  only  salaried 
office  of  the  parent  organization  should  be  a  secre- 
tary ;  that  the  divisions  should  be  organized  with  a 
secretary  for  each  division,  and  to  be  entirely  under 
an  executive  committee  from  that  division.  I  make 
this  criticism  and  anj'  others  without  the  intention  of 
casting  any  reflection  of  any  kind  upon  those  who  you 
have  previousl.y  selected  to  manage  the  association.  It 
was  simply  history  repeating  itself — the  time  had  come 
for  a  change,  and  you  demanded  it.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  enjoy  the  closest  personal  relations  with  your 
former  officers  that  it  is  possible  for  one  to  have,  and 
my  criticisms  are  not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the 
modus  operandi,  and  the  modus  operandi  is  of  your 
own  choosing. 

The  wrapping  division  was  the  only  one  that  organ- 
ized in  this  way  at  that  time,  and  procured  a  secre- 
tary. The  wisdom  of  this  action  has  been  borne  out 
many  times  during  the  past  year  unless  there  is  much 
more  criticism  than  I  have  heard  or  been  able  to  find, 
and  I  have  been  looking  for  it  all  the  time. 

Some  three  or  four  months  after  the  annual  meet- 
ing I  was  elected  your  president.  The  only  contest 
that  developed  for  this  office  seemed  to  be  as  to  who 
would  not  take  it,  and  I  being  in  the  minority  protest- 
ing against  the  honor  drew  the  unsought  place.  It  is 
a  position  of  honor  and  confidence,  and  the  greatest 
tribute  you  can  bestow  upon  any  one  of  yourselves,  but 
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when  I  tell  you  that  eolleetions  had  not  been  made  and 
salaries  only  jiartially  paid,  and  this  was  made  pos- 
sible only  by  one  company  advancincr  money  in  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  organization  together  until  your  ex- 
ecutive council  could  meet  and  put  it  upon  a  business 
basis,  you  can  see  why  the  allurements  of  office  were 
not  attractive,  and  particularly  when  it  had  been 
decreed  that  the  position  was  jnirely  an  honorary  one. 
However.  I  accepted  the  responsibility,  knowing  I  had 
the  confidence  of  your  executive  committee.  Without 
this  confidence  I  doubt  if  I  would  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  undertake  the  work.  The  office  immediately 
resolved  itself  from  an  honorary  position  to  one  of 
eighteen  hours  a  day.  I  am  not  going  to  weary  you 
by  citing  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  came  to 
me  for  a  final  decision,  but  only  say  that  the  first  work 
was  to  make  collections  and  provide  means  for  financial 
supjiort,  and  to  economize  wherever  it  could  be  done. 

Then  came  the  problem  of  organizing  those  groups 
of  manufacturers  making  the  same  kind  of  pa])er  and 
divisions.  This  may  appear  to  yon  to  be  an  easy  task, 
but  I  know  it  to  be  hard,  slow  and  discouraging  work. 
WitJiout  a  general  secretary  I  have  been  obliged  to  use 
Mr.  IJishop,  secretary  of  the  wrap[)ing  pajier  division, 
as  such,  and  by  doing  it  was  criticized  by  many  of  the 
wrapping  paper  manufacturers. 

The  writing  paper  and  cover  paper  divisions  organ- 
ized by  themselves,  and  did  not  cause  us  any  special 
coneera,  but  were  able  to  lend  us  valuable  assistance 
by  suggestions. 

The  wrapping  paper  <livision  was  also  organized  in 
the  same  way. 

We  have  succeeded  in  organizing  or  partially  organ- 
izing the  following  divisions,  all  of  which  are  sub-divi- 
sions of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association: 

The  ti.ssue  paper  division;  news  division;  test  board 
division:  chemical  pulp  division,  and  now  there  are 
others  who  wish  to  come  together  that  they  may  be- 
come better  aciiuainted. 

I  have  not  a<-i-omp]ished  all  that  1  had  hoped  to  do 
by  this  time,  but  J  believe  if  you  had  been  as  closely 
in  the  work  a.s  I,  you  would  be  partially  satisfied  with 
the  results.  It  means  at  least  another  year  of  hard 
work,  and  you  must  be  patient  if  you  want  to  see  re- 
sults. 

Those  of  yon  who  liave  had  the  work  in  charge  have 
i-arrii-d  it  on  along  linrs  that  se<MiH'd  to  thi'm  to  meet 
••onditioiis.  Whi'ii  tlir-  war  liroke  out.  I  started  a  sys- 
tem of  weekly  letters,  with  which  you  are  familiar. 
Dthf-r  forms  of  letters  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Mishop 
and  sent  out  over  my  signature.  I  have  asked  by  cir- 
'ular  letters  if  what  we  were  sending  nut  was  of  in- 
terest and  should  l)e  continued,  and  for  suggestions  as 
to  what  we  eotild  do  to  be  of  more  assistance  to  you. 
Everyone  approved  of  the  weekly  letter,  but  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  we  faib-d  to  receive  any  suggestions 
for  doing  anything  difTerent.  If  you  fell  like  eritieis- 
.ng  and  did  not.  I  am  goiuK  Ui  erificjse  you  for  keep- 
ing <|iiiet.  There  is  nothing  that  will  make  an  organ- 
ization more  efficient  than  eood,  honest,  wholesome  eri- 
ticisM).  \o  one  man  or  small  number  of  men  can  sng- 
srest  methods  unless  he  be  snper-lnnnan  that  will  satisfy 
\  on  all.  I  know  most  of  yon,  and  yon  occupy  positions 
'>f  honor  and  trust  in  the  social  and  civic  life  of  the 
<  ommunitir-s  in  which  you  live.  You  do  not  hesitate 
llKTe  to  r-.\press  yourselves  as  to  what  you  think  is 
risfht.  yef  when  yon  eome  to  yonr  own  business  in  con- 
ner'tion  with  this  as«oeiation,  which  is  the  only  avenne 
open  fo  you  to  obtain  information  pertaining  to  this 
industry,  you  shirk  the  opportunity  offered  yon. 


I  am  speaking  now  of  those  who  are  not  members  of 
either  this  association  or  any  other,  and  also  of  some 
here  who  fail  to  appreciate  the  opportunities  for  legi- 
timate information  that  is  ofVered  them. 

During  the  last  feM'  months  I  have,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to,  studied  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
other  lines  of  manufacturing,  jobbing  and  wholesal- 
ing, jtarticularly  as  to  whether  or  not  men  engaged  in 
the  same  kinds  of  business  have  associations  and  places 
where  they  can  meet  and  discuss  such  matters  as  per- 
tain to  their  own  particular  business.  I  find  that  al- 
most \vithout  exception  there  is  hardly  a  line  of  manu- 
facturing, of  wholesaling,  of  jobbing,  that  has  not  an 
organization  of  some  kind,  and  1  defy  you  to  show  me 
one  industry  that  has  not  an  organization  that  is  pay- 
ing its  stockholders  a  dividend.  On  the  other  hand,  1 
liave  been  started  at  the  results  that  many  organiza- 
tions are  attaining  without  violating  in  any  way  any 
law,  but  they  are  not  accomplishing  results  by  being 
susi)icious  of  each  other.  They  are  doing  it  by'coming 
out  freely  with  criticisms  and  suggestions,  believing 
each  other  is  honest,  speaking  frankly  and  not  afraid, 
as  many  of  you  ai'e,  to  stand  up  and  demand  the  rights 
which  are  yours. 

I  wish  I  had  it  within  me  to  express  myself  more  for- 
cibly than  1  am  able  to  do  of  the  value  of  an  organiza- 
tion, providing  each  will  do  his  part.  If  you  are  not 
willing  to  do  this,  and  your  stockholdersare  willing 
to  accept  meagre  dividends  if  any  are  paid  at  all, 
tlicn  you  may  keep  on  the  same  as  you  have  in  the 
I>ast ;  in  other  words,  it  is  up  to  each  of  you  individually 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  wish  to  help  yourself. 

We  may  find  here  and  there  a  mill'  that  is  pajiug 
such  dividends  as  are  satisfactory  to  its  stockholders. 
If  we  should  analyze  the  conditions  that  make  this  pos- 
sible we  might  find  that,  instead  of  charging  it  up  at 
the  market  value,  they  are  charging  their  wood  up  at 
the  cost  it  stands  them  on  their  books  when  it  was 
purchased  years  ago  at  low  prices.  He  who  does  this 
is  simply  fooling  himself  as  he  is  immediately  losing 
the  profit  which  lie  is  entitled  to  nj)on  his  raw  material. 
Vou  may  say  that  this  does  not  make  any  difference— it 
is  simidy  transferring  from  one  pocket  to  another,  but 
1  .say  to  you  the  one  who  starts  to  earn  a  profit  by 
charging  his  own  mill  with  the  raw  material  whicli 
goes  into  the  manufacture  of  his  product  at  less  than 
current  market  j)rices  is  cheating  his  stockholders  out 
of  a  i)rofit  to  which  they  are  entitled.  They  should  be 
entitled  to  the  enlianceinent  in  value  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  then  insist  that  he  whom  they  elect  to 
manage  their  properties  should  so  manage  "them  that 
hr  could  adil  to  the  market  price  of  raw  material  the 
eost  of  operating  and  then  show  a  profit. 

I  am  speaking  thus  plaiidy  hoping  to  convey  to  you 
the  idea  that  I  have  in  my  mind,  which  is  this— that  if 
such  a  man  would  beconn-  active  in  a.ssocialion  work, 
meet  with  all  of  the  others  engaged  in  manufacturing 
his  particular  kind  of  pajier,  he  would  soon  see  the 
wisdom  of  chartrini/  his  operating  account  with  the 
raw  matiTial  at  market  prices,  manufacture  it  and  sell 
it  at  a  price  which  would  yield  him  a  profit  on  top  of 
that.  This  is  just  what  is  being  done  in  many  organiza- 
tions, and  this  a.ivantage  in  one  that  belongs  an<l  ac- 
•  rnes  to  the  wise  judgment  and  foresight  with  which 
many  of  yon  gentlemen  here  are  possessed. 

This  is  no  new  theory  I'xcept  possibly  the  way  in 
which  f  have  applied  it  to  association  work,  it  in 
fiimply  common  s.nse  put  to  a  practical  test.  If  von 
are  ready  to  meet  it.  then  this  a.ssocialion  will  be"  an 
honor  and  a  credit  to  the  paper  manufacturing  indus- 
try of  the  world. 
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I  have  had  said  to  me,  for  instancp.  that  the  manu- 
facturer of  writing  paper  was  so  far  removed  from  the 
maniifacturer  of  newspaper  that  there  was  nothing  in 
common  between  the  two.  I  have  selected  writing 
and  news  simply  for  an  illustration.  I  differ  with 
those  who  hold  this  view.  I  have  made  the  statement 
many  times  that  the  value  of  all  papers  depend  upon 
the  value  of  the  cheaper  papers,  and  for  this  reason; 
If  the  manufacturers  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  paper, 
such  as  wrapping  and  news,  for  example,  are  satisfied 
with  the  profits  they  are  making  they  will  not  change 
their  machines  onto  other  grades.  You  all  know 
wheT"e  news  machines  have  been  put  onto  semi-book 
or  on  light  weight  catalogue  paper,  and  other  grades 
entirely  difl:'erent  than  what  was  intended  when  the 
mills  were  built.  You  liave  known  of  other  machines 
going  onto  still  higher  grades  of  book  paper,  of  bond 
paper,  or  on  what  the  fine  writing  paper  manufactur- 
ers might  call  a  cheap  writing  paper.  Why  have  they 
done  it?  Because  they  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the 
profits  which  they  were  earning  on  what  might  be 
termed  their  legitimate  grades  of  paper  that  the.y  are 
entitled  to  make,  so  they  think  they  can  "beat  the 
devil  around  the  bush"  by  making  a  somewhat  higher 
grade,  not  knowing  the  difficulties  which  they  would 
encounter,  but  believing  that  they  can  manufacture 
and  sell  this  soniewliat  higher  grade  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  mills  that  are  already  making  this  grade  can 
afiford  to  manufacture  and  sell  it  for.  We  start  with 
the  cheaper  papers  in  the  demoralization  of  prices,  and 
it  goes  right  up  through  to  the  finest  grades  of  paper 
that  are  made. 

Therefore  I  say  tlmt  the  fine  writing  paper  manufac- 
turer is  and  should  be  just  as  much  interested  in  seeing 
the  wrapping  manufacturer  or  news  manufacturer  have 
a  stable  market  as  lie  should  be  in  seeing  that  his  own 
market  is  satisfactory.  All  branches  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry are  so  closely  interwoven  that  when  we  get 
down  to  the  fundamental  basis  we  are  all  together,  one 
either  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  other. 

I  have  said  that  we  were  going  through  a  reconstruc- 
tion period,  and  it  is  true. 

There  have  been  many  improvements  made  in  ma- 
chinery, and  many  new  devices  invented,  many  ol 
which  have  been  adopted  by  you,  all  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  many  of  you  are  attempting  to  apply  econo- 
mics here  and  there  that  you  may  overcome  diminish- 
ing dividends  by  adding  new  devices  to  your  equip- 
ment. If  you  were  not  all  the  time  studying  these 
things  you  would  not  be  the  captains  of  industry  that 
you  are,  but  would  you  not  be  still  greater  if  you  would 
go  one  step  further  and  give  the  benefit  of  your 
thoughts  and  judgment  to  association  work?  This  is 
an  age  of  associations,  and  in  giving  more  time  and 
thought  to  work  of  this  kind  you  will  simply  be  doing 
what  nearly  all  other  manufacturers  and  business  men 
are  doing. 

I  am  so  deeply  interested  that  I  find  I  am  taking 
up  much  of  your  time,  so  I  will  leave  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions and  details  of  association  work  to  the  report 
of  the  secretary.  There  are,  however,  many  things 
that  an  association  of  this  kind  can  do,  and  I  will  be 
as  brief  as  possible  in  speaking  of  some  of  them. 

First  of  all,  we  should  cultivate  a  much  closer  re- 
lationship with  the  consumer  of  our  product.  I  believe 
that  if  many  of  the  manufacturers  had  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  i-equirements  that  are  demanded  of 
their  product  there  would  be  much  pleasanter  rela- 
tions with  the  consumer.  A  policy  of  this  kind  seems 
to  be  the  tendency  in  all  kinds  of  business.     For  in- 


stance, if  a  closer  confidence  existed  between  the  news- 
paper manufacturer  and  the  publisher  than  I  believe 
exists  to-day,  each  would  not  think  the  other  is  trying 
to  take  an  imfair  advantage  of  him,  and  the  simple 
([uestion  as  to  whether  the  paper  is  right,  and  will  run 
over  a  printing  press  right,  is  one  of  the  least  of  the 
things  that  closer  relations  should  bring  about.  It  is 
the  newspapers  and  publications  that  to-day  arc;  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  trend  of  public  thought,  and  the 
people  of  this  country  rely  upon  the  ideas  that  are  con- 
veyed to  them  through  the  public  press  in  deciding 
what  position  they  will  take  on  public  affairs. 

There  has  been  a  diversity  of  ideas  in  the  various 
suggestions  that  have  been  made  by  conservationists 
for  the  handling  of  our  great  problems  of  conservation. 
The  bulk  of  what  is  said  to-day  that  goes  before  the 
people  emanates  from  the  theorists.  What  we  want 
to  see  done  is  to  have  the  suggestions  which  may  be 
fuilovi  (1  emanate  from  the  practical  man.  lie  knows 
licit''!'  lliai.  anyone  else,  if  he  is  honest  with  himself, 
;is  1o  v.-hai  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  what  should 
he  ((one  in  connection  with  our  great  forests,  and  what 
should  be  done  to  maintain  a  uniform  flow  of  our 
livers,  not  only  from  the  power  jjoint  of  view,  but  from 
the  agricultural  point  of  view,  and  there  is  no  one 
that  should  be  more  interested  in  seeing  practical  for- 
estry applied  to  every  forest  in  these  United  States 
than  the  newspaper  publisher,  unless  it  is  the  paper 
manufacturer  himself.  In  this  respect  their  interests 
are  identical,  and  when  they  are  shown  that  this  is  the 
case,  and  they  are  willing  to  discuss  practical  methods 
with  practical  people,  and  then  transmit  them  to  the 
people  through  their  publications,  we  will  see  some- 
thing accomplished  that  will  go  down  in  history  as 
doing  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  generations  to  come 
than  anything  that  has  ever  been  done  in  the  past.  If 
you  want  a  superintendent  for  your  paper  mill  you 
do  not  go  down  on  Wall  Street  and  pick  out  a  bank- 
er to  do  the  work.  You  get  hold  of  someone  who  has 
had  experience  and  some  practical  knowledge  of  the 
work.  So  that  is  why  intelligent  men  discussing  our 
conservation  problems  should  go  to  the  man  who  has 
spent  his  life  gaining  practical  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation through  the  management  of  companies  interest- 
ed in  your  forest  areas. 

If  I  look  back  a  few  years  I  know  that  those  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  our  great  Adirondack  forests, 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  were  looked  upon  as 
crooks  and  not  to  be  trusted,  but  by  association  we 
have  been  able  to  show  those  who  look  upon  the  for- 
est as  simply  a  place  to  go  in  summer,  that  we  want 
to  see  our  forests  so  managed  as  to  make  them  just  as 
nearly  self-supporting  and  self-perpetuating  as  possible. 
Work  of  this  kind  not  only  benefits  the  manufacturer, 
but  the  publisher,  and  the  sooner  we  can  have  their 
confidence  the  sooner  the  right  kind  of  conservation 
will  be  attempted. 

The  writing  paper  manufacturer  may  say  that  he  is 
not  interested  in  conservation,  that  it  is  simply  the 
large  users  of  ground  wood  pulp  who  should  be  inter- 
ested, but  I  say  to  you  that  he  is  interested  as  he  is 
dependent  largely  upon  water  to  supply  power  for  his 
plants,  and  a  continuous  power  is  largely  dependent 
upon  forest  perpetuation,  assisted  in  such  ways  as 
human  minds  can  suggest. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  this  association  to  encour- 
age closer  co-operation  with  all  associations  of  other 
countries  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper,  and  particularly  with  the  Canadian  manufae- 
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turer.     Our  interests  are  mutual,  and  an  exchange  of 
ideas  can  do  no  harm,  and  should  result  in  much  good. 

We  should  investigate  the  conditions  of  foreign 
trade;  know  what  foreign  markets  require:  what  their 
consumption  is.  and  then  put  the  result  of  our  find- 
ings before  each  manufacturer  and  see  who  can  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  various  countries. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  that  should  be  fos- 
tered by  this  association,  and  there  has  been  much  good 
work  in  this  respect  done  in  some  of  the  divisions 
in  the  last  two  years,  and.  that  is,  for  each  mill  to 
have  an  accurate  cost  system,  so  that  it  may  know 
what  each  grade  and  weight  of  paper  costs  it  where 
the  price  changes.  I  could  talk  for  a  long  time  upon 
this  one  subject  alone,  but  I  think  you  all  must  appre- 
ciate what  the  right  kind  of  a  cost  system  can  give 
you.  If  you  do  not,  and  want  to  ask  any  questions 
in  regard  to  it.  go  to  any  one  of  our  secretaries  or  to 
myself. 

It  seems  to  be  the  popular  thing  among  those  seeking 
public  office  to-day  to  advocate  compensation  insur- 
ance for  the  working  man.  Most  of  these  laws  have 
been  framed  by  theorists,  with  the  result  that  they  are 
unfair  both  to  the  employer  and  the  employee,  and 
that  holds  particularly  true  in  this  State,  in  wliich.  I 
believe,  there  is  more  dissatisfaction,  if  this  is  possible, 
among  the  employed  than  among  the  employers.  I 
believe  our  association  should  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing a  national  compensation  act.  Plenty  of  time 
should  be  given  to  its  consideration  to  avoid  the  en- 
actment into  a  law  of  such  ideas  and  theories  as  have 
been  combined  in  the  compensation  act  of  this  State. 

We  should  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  courses  of 
instruction  in  paper  making  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. There  are  some  schools  already  established; 
there  are  others  that  wish  to  add  this  course  of  study 
to  their  curriculum.  I  belive  it  will  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  our  industry  if  we  have  more  technically  train- 
ed men  in  our  manufacturing  d'partments. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  interest  that  is  shown  in  the 
establishment  of  a  technical  division  in  connection  with 
our  association  work.  An  exchange  of  ideas  among 
practical  mill  operators  through  this  division  should 
lie  invaluable.  There  has  Ijecn  no  attempt  made  in 
providing  the  parent  organization  with  funtis  to  fake 
care  of  this  division,  so  it  is  left  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  this,  if  tliey  wish  to  meet,  to  i)rovidc  the 
means  of  handling  it  by  tho»e  who  are  willing  to  join 
it.  and  the  information  and  rcsidt  of  its  meetings  will 
be  confined  to  this  division  and  those  who  contribute 
to  its  support. 

Th<'  information  which  I  have  been  giving  through 
otir  Weekly  letters  in  regard  to  the  imports  of  chemica 
pul(>s  and  dye  stuffs  should  be  followed  up.  and  we 
should  have  actual  knowledge  of  the  eonsumpfion  of 
pulp  wood,  ground  wood  anrl  sulphite,  not  only  in  this 
eountry  but  in  foreign  countrie.q. 

One  of  till-  unpleasant  things  whieh  I  iuhiTited  upon 
a.HMuiiiing  office  was  the  handling  of  the  Tompkins  case, 
wliich  those  interested  had  asked  to  have  handled 
through  the  association.  The  expense  of  this  has  been 
borne  entirely  by  those  interested. 

I  know  there  are  some  paper  manufacturers  who 
thought  the  assoeiation  could  not  be  eonducterl  legally, 
and  to  overcome  this  eriticism  I  deemed  if  advisable 
to  retain  an  attorney  that  he  might  censor  every- 
tliiinf  'hat  we  s«'nf  out  thrnuKh  the  association  I  took 
■Ills  precaution  as  I  did  not  want  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  our  possibly  over-stefniing  ourselves  and  do- 
ing something  that  might  not  be  constnied  as  entirely 


within  the  law.  The  man  selected  was  one  who  has  had 
a  large  experience  in  handling  association  work.  My 
suggestion  would  be  that  we  should  continue  to  retain 
someone  in  this  same  capacity. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  remind  you  again  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  association,  and  of  its  modus 
operandi,  rests  entirely  with  you.  You  can  make  it 
by  your  luiited  efforts  one  of  the  greatest  organiza- 
tions for  good,  and  I  am  speaking  now  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word,  that  there  is  in  this  country  to- 
day. You  can  give  it  as  much  or  as  little  financial  sup- 
port as  you  want  to,  and  the  amount  of  work  done 
must  be  measured  to  a  large  extent  by  dollars  and 
cents.  We  all  know  that  the  path  that  leads  to  any 
great  achievement  is  paved  with  many  a  knockout 
drop.  Unless  you  are  willing  to  face  this  condition 
and  meet  the  many  obstacles  that  are  put  in  your  way 
with  that  iron  determination  and  confidence  in  your- 
self that  you  are  right,  you  will  not  have  the  efficient 
organization  to  which  you  are  entitled. 

I  hope  that  my  criticisms  will  be  taken  in  the  spirit 
in  which  they  are  given,  as  I  have  in  mind  only  what 
I  believe  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  association. 
I.  however,  would  be  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  say  a 
word  in  appreciation  of  the  time,  the  thought  and  as- 
sistance that  many  of  you  have  given  me  during  the 
past  ear.  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  your 
loyalty  and  the  sacrifices  that  I  know  some  of  you 
have  made  in  attending  meetings  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil. Those  of  you  who  have  given  the  most  time  and 
thought  are  the  heads  of  some  of  the  largest  companies 
in  the  country.  When  the  rest  of  yo\i  will  find  as  busy 
men  as  they  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  time  to 
the  association  work,  the  rest  of  you  should  be  will- 
ing to  follow  and  give  it  your  support.  I  hope  that 
those  who  have  given  me  such  valuable  a.ssistance  will 
continue  to  give  it.  and  that  the  number  will  be  in- 
cj-eased  in  sujiport  of  my  successor. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  express  my  deepest  appre- 
ciation tn  Mr.  Bishop.  Mr.  Naylor  and  Mr.  F'crguson. 
and  to  all  of  those  in  the  employ  of  this  association 
who  have  so  ably  a.ssisfed  in  the  work,  and  who  have 
done  their  part  so  well.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  co- 
operation, suggestions  and  willingness  to  work  I 
would  not  have  been  able  to  make  the  report  which  I 
am  making  to-day. 

The  report  was  received  with  applause  and  enthu- 
siasm  by  all   those  present. 

The  next  business  was  the  reading  of  the  following 
report  by  the  acting  secretary.  TI,  II.  Rishop.  an<l  was 
received  with  hejirty  applause: 

Report  of  the  Acting  Secretary. 

The  s|ieaker  fei'ls  some  iliffidence  in  ofTerintr  any 
report  on  this  occasion,  from  the  fact  that  he  has  no 
official  standing  as  secretary  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  which  office  has  been  vacant 
during  the  i>asf  year.  Whatever  he  has  done  has 
bi'cn  at  the  request  of  your  honored  president,  to 
whose  admirable  rejiort  you  have  just  listened.  His 
real  function  is  the  more  liumble  one  of  the  secretary 
of  the  wrappini;  ilivision. 

It  does  not  seem  out  of  place  to  say  at  this  time  that 
the  nicessary  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  parent  as- 
sociation has  affected  unfavorably  to  a  degree  the  ef- 
ficiency of  his  work  for  his  own  <livision.  and  he  haa 
Iteen  compolled  to  aeknowledife  that  fact  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  group. 

Your  president  has  honored  me  with  his  confidence 
in  permitting  me  in  the  performance  of  my  duties  to 
conduct  correspondence,  and  issue  circular  letters,  mak- 
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ing  liini  responsible  for  my  acts  by  signing  his  name  to 
all  such  rather  than  my  own.  I  feel  that  this  explana- 
tion is  due  to  him  in  the  event  that  you  have  any 
adverse  criticism  to  offer  of  any  such  during  the  period 
of  my  acting,  which  has  been  since  about  June  1  last. 
Any  errors  or  shortcomings  of  which  I  may  have  been 
guilty  are,  I  assure  you,  of  the  head  and  not  of  the 
heart. 

On  an  occasion  like  this  it  is  well  to  reveiew  briefly 
what  has  been  done,  and  in  doing  so  I  will  in  the 
vernacular,  "hit  the  high  places,"  that  I  may  not  un- 
duly weary  you  by  recounting  matters  with  which 
you"  are  alreaxly  well  ac(]uainted  if  you  have  read  the 
circular  letters  issued  from  time  to  time. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Laws. 
On  Jidy  21  a  letter  was  addressed  to  all  manufactur- 
ers in  New  York  State  asking  for  information  rela- 
tive to  the  rates  paid  under  a  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law,  which  took  effect  in  that  State  on  January 
1,  1914.  Replies  received  to  that  inquiry  showed  an 
enormous  advance  in  the  rates  of  paper  mills  when 
compared  with  those  in  effect  prior  to  January  1.  As 
a  consequence  a  similar  inquiry  has  been  addressed  to 
manufacturers  the  country  over,  and  we  have  on  file 
a  great  many  replies,  indicating  that  the  same  condi- 
tion is  general  in  all  States  that  have  passed  such 
legislation.  No  thorough  synopsis  of  these  replies  has 
as  yet  been  made.  It  is  one  of  the  matters,  however, 
that  may  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  engage 
the  attention  of  your  officers  during  the  coming  year, 
with  a  view  to  some  recommendation  of  measures 
whereby  this  industry  may  pay  no  more  than  its  fair 
share  of  the  liabilities  incurred  for  vocational  injury 
or  death.  Whether  this  shall  take  the  form  of  mu- 
tual insurance  or  not  is  a  matter  demanding  much  re- 
search and  study  by  those  competent  to  judge,  but  it 
is  certainly  of  vital  interest  to  every  one,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  receive  its  due  attention. 
Refund  of  Duties. 
On  August  8,  1914  a  general  letter  was  issued  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  refunds  of  duties  on  pulp  col- 
lected under  protest  between  July  26,  1911,  and  May 
12,  1913,  were  being  refunded  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  applicants.  We  know  that  this  was  of  service 
to  several  of  our  members. 

Newsprint  Data. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  Europe  u 
seemed  highly  probable  that  the  demand  for  newsprint 
paper  wotdd  increase  largely.  It  was  deemed  wise, 
therefore,  to  collect  data  in  regard  to  available  stocks 
and  possible  increases  in  production,  and  to  keep  the 
manufacturers  advised  of  conditions  as  we  found  them 
from  week  to  week.  This  service  was  appreciated  we 
believe,  but  by  the  time  the  news  division  was  organ- 
ized in  November  the  necessity  for  its  continuance 
seemed  to  have  disappeared,  and  it  was  not  continued. 
It  revealed  the  fact,  however,  that  the  expected  extra 
demand  did  not  materialize,  and  we  hope  may  have 
been  the  means  of  preventing  unwise  expension  of  fa- 
cilities for  manufacture. 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paper  Stock  Situation. 

On  August  19,  1914,  we  commenced  the  issue  of  a 
weekly  letter  covering  the  pulp,  paper  and  paper 
stock  situation  as  far  as  it  related  to  imports,  and  this 
is  still  being  issued.  Your  president  mentioned  this 
in  his  report.  We  need  only  add  here  that  in  order 
to  provide  this  information  with  the  accuracy  that  we 
do,  we  are  compelled  to  arrange  with  a  correspondent 


at  each  of  the  ports  of  entry  to  furnish  the  informa- 
tion which  is  obtained  directly  from  the  manifests  of 
all  vessels  arriving.  This  involves  an  expense  of  $35 
weekly,  and  if  continued,  as  we  presume  you  will  wish 
it  to  "be,  will  require  provision  for  this  expense  of 
about  $1,800  per  annum.  We  felt  at  one  time  that  this 
expense  was  excessive  and  asked  the  members  if  we 
had  not  better  discontinue.  The  opinion  was  so  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  its  continuance  that  no  other 
course  was  open  to  us. 

Circular  Letters. 
Since  June  1,  1914.  and  up  to  January  1,  1915,  there 
have  been  issued  from  the  office  282  circular  letters, 
of  which  number  61  have  been  addressed  to  the  en- 
tire membership,  and  the  remainder  to  the  members 
of  various  divisions.  Some  comments  have  been  made, 
we  understand,  to  the  effect  that  the  issue  has  been 
excessive.  It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  write  unnec- 
sary  letters  or  incur  unnecessary  expense,  and  if  there 
is  good  ground  for  complaint  we  should  like  to  be  ad- 
vised of  it.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
with  the  variety  of  subjects  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  there  must  be  instances  where  our  commimications 
are  interesting  to  only  a  certain  number  of  those  who 
receive  them.  It  is  difficult  to  discriminate  with  exact- 
ness, but  the  fact  that  221  letters  have  been  confined 
to  special  lists  indicate  that  eft'ort  has  been  made  to 
avoid  cause  for  such  criticism.  Letters  like  these  fre- 
quently require  some  thought  and  preparation,  and 
they  certainly  involve  considerable  mechanical  detail 
in  preparing  and  mailing. 

The  regular  correspondence  is  of  very  considerable 
volume,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  receive  letters  at  in- 
tervals which  demand  either  two  or  three  hours  re- 
search in  our  library  in  order  to  answer  satisfactorily, 
or  require  an  appeal  for  information  to  a  number  of 
other  manufacturers  in  the  same  branch  of  the  indus- 
try. The  correspondence  could  be  somewhat  diminish- 
ed in  volume  if  members  who  receive  inquiries  from  us 
would  answer  them  promptly.  We  are  frequently  com- 
pelled to  write  "follow-up"  letters  requesting  replies, 
which  should  be  entirely  unnecessary.  We  hope  that 
there  may  be  a  gradual  and  permanent  improvement  in 
this  particular. 

New  Divisions. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  1914  it  was  resolved  that 
the  form  of  organization  sliould  be  altered,  and  that 
hereafter  divisions  should  be  formed  which  would  be 
members  of  the  parent  association,  and  contribute  to 
its  .stipport,  their  members  becoming  by  virtue  of 
membership  in  the  division,  members  of  the  parent 
association  without  further  payment  of  dues.  Shortly 
after  this  meeting,  divisions  were  thus  formed  by  the 
manufacturers  of  writing  i^aper.  Mr.  E.  H.  Naylor,  sec- 
retary, and  also  by  the  manufacturers  of  wrapping  pa- 
per, Mr.  H.  H.  Bishop,  secretary.  With  these  two,  the 
movement  ceased  for  a  time.  It  therefore  became 
necessary  for  your  president  to  urge  tlie  course  upon 
others.  There  are  now  in  existence  newsprint  division, 
who  have  elected  Mr.  Wilson  Ferguson  as  their  sec- 
retary, and  are  in  active  oi)eration ;  tissue  division, 
which  elected  your  speaker  as  secretary,  but  have  since 
advised  him  they  think  they  need  some  one  who  can 
give  his  entire  time ;  test  board  division  which  has  only 
recently  been  formed,  and  which  expects  to  elect  a 
secretary  at  this  time;  chemical  ana  mechanical  pulp 
division,  which  organization  has  not  been  fully  per- 
fected at  the  time  of  writing  this  report.  In  a^idition 
to  these  the  manufacturers  of  covei'  paper  have  formed 
a  division  witli  Mr.  Enimett  Hay  Naylor  as  secretary, 
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{ir.d  the  speaker  has  made  an  effort  to  organize  sub- 
divisions of  the  wrapping  paper  division. 

The  duties  falling  to  the  speaker,  in  connection  with 
these  various  organizations,  has  made  it  necessary  for 
l.in'  1o  .si)read  himself  out  thin,  with  little  satisfaction 
to  himself  or  to  the  divisions  interested. 

Of  manufacturers  who  have  taken  no  steps  to  form 
ther.iselves  ii;to  tlivisions  the  most  numerous  are  the 
manufacturers  of  board  of  various  kinds.  There  is 
an  organization  of  box  board  manufactureis  in  the 
west,  of  which  Mr.  ("has.  R.  White  is  secretary,  but 
they  are  not  affiliated  with  this  association.  The 
eastern  manufacturers  of  box  board  have  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Eastern  Box  Board  Club.  This  as- 
sociation cares  for  their  statistical  reports  weekly  and 
monthly,  and  use  the  association  rooms  for 
meeting  purposes  at  infre<iuent  intervals.  Mr.  F.  >?. 
Harrison,  of  the  Talltowu  Paper  Board  Company,  is 
chairman  of  this  club.  Aside  from  these  there  are 
the  manufacturers  of  binders"  board  who  held  one 
meeting  during  the  year,  but  failed  to  perfect  an  or- 
ganization from  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  those 
who  failed  to  attend.  The  secretary  has  lacked  the 
necessary  opportunity  to  urge  this  organization.  He 
has  been  ap{)roaehed  by  one  of  the  manufacturers  of 
leather  or  lieeling  board  with  the  suggestioti  that  the 
field  was  worthy  of  cultivation,  l)ut  again  no  time 
has  been  available  to  take  the  matter  up.  These  are 
organizations  which  the  incoming  general  secretary 
can  well  give  attention. 

There  are  other  divisions  practicable,  such  as  blot- 
ting papers,  building  papers  and  specialties,  which  are 
also  susceptible  to  effort. 

Technical  Division. 

On  September  2!1  we  presented  to  the  members  a 
plan  suggested  by  one  of  them  to  form  a  new  division, 
to  be  called  the  "Tceliiiical  Division.'"  and  wbose  pro- 
vince would  be  to  gather  and  disseminate  information 
concerning  matters  that  iiad  to  do  with  actual  produc- 
tion. We  asked  them  to  ,'x;)ress  an  opinion  as  to  its 
desirability.  To  this  communication  addressed  to 
about  250  coinjianies,  6H  replies  were  received,  54  of 
which  were  favorable.  7  not  interested  and  7  unde- 
cided. May  1  be  pardoned  if  I  interject  here  a  state- 
ment that  the  usefulness  of  the  association  is  very 
much  hampered  by  the  failure  of  many  to  reply  to 
communications  of  this  character,  and  that  there  is 
room  for  great  im[)rovement  in  that  direction. 

As  a  result  of  this  endorseirient  of  the  plan  a  meet- 
ing to  form  sueli  a  division  has  been  scheduled  for  to- 
morrow, the  10th.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  115,  this  liotel. 
It  has  been  arranged  that  the  official  chemist  of  the 
association  will  make  his  report  at  that  time,  and  that 
two  lectures  shall  be  delivered  by  engineers,  one  upon 
the  subject  of  "l'o«tT.  Light  and  Heat  in  Paper 
Mills,'  the  other,  "The  I'se  of  Hall  Bearings  in  Pa- 
per Machinery.  "  If  will  be  noted  that  all  of  the.se  sub- 
jects are  of  the  cb-epe.st  interest  both  to  executives  and 
superintendents  of  mills.  If  you  have  not  already  ar- 
ranged to  attend  this  meeting  to-morrow,  I  would  urge 
you   to  do  so. 

Declaration  of  Purpose. 

f)n  January  25  last  we  mailed  to  you  a  copy  of  de- 
claration of  puri>ose  and  articles  of  axsociation  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  executive  couneil  a«  a  Hub- 
stitute  for  the  by-laws  now  in  efTect.  together  with  an 
explanatory  letter  of  some  phrases  which  seemed  de- 
sirable to  further  elucidate.  These  have  been  prepared 
under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Clark  McKerchen,  couDHel  for 


the  Felt  Manufacturers"  Association,  and  formerly  dis- 
trict attorney  of  the  United  States,  in  connection  with 
the  counsel  of  the  association,  Mr.  James  Boyd  Pot- 
ter. They  have  been  carefully  considered  by  both  of 
these  gentlemen,  as  well  as  by  the  executive  council, 
and  are  offered  setting  forth  clearly  and  definitely  for 
your  benefit  and  that  of  government  officials  exactly 
what  the  association  purposes  to  do  and  what  it  pur- 
poses to  avoid  doing.  They  are  submitted  to  you  for 
your  approval  in  compliance  with  the  ]iresent  by-laws, 
which  prescribe  that  alterations  and  amendments  must 
be  consented  to  by  a  majority  of  the  members  at  the 
annual  meeting  next  following  their  adoption  by  the 
executive  council. 

We  trust  it  may  be  your  pleasure  to  act  favorably 
upon  them  at  the  proper  time.  Additional  copies  are 
in  the  room  for  any  who  may  be  unfamiliar  with  the 
contents. 

Export  Problems. 

The  European  war  has  brought  to  the  front  the 
(luestion  of  the  position  this  country  shall  take  in 
supplying  markets  to  which  it  has  heretofore  given 
but  limited  attention.  So  much  confusion  anil  misin- 
formation was  rife  in  regard  to  possibilities  that  we 
acted  with  great  deliberation  before  addressing  our 
members  at  all.  We  finally  determined  to  ascertain 
whether  any  reasonable  number  of  them  were  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  and  addressed  an  inquiry  dated 
Xovember  24  to  a.scertain  thf  extent  of  the  interest. 
To  our  surprise  out  of  333  replies  received,  150  express- 
ed a  desire  for  all  the  information  we  could  give,  and 
since  then  we  have  been  giving  out  such  information 
as  seemed  to  us  to  possess  any  value  to  those  who  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  it.  This  list  embraces  the  names 
of  72  manufacturers  who  are  not  members  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  it  is  hoped  that  our  efforts  may  result  in 
adding  some  of  them  to  our  ranks. 

We  believe  it  to  be  desirable  that  the  whole  subject 
should  receive  careful  study,  and  that  some  jdau  should 
be  devised  by  which  all  of  our  nuMubers  may  share  in 
the  development  of  foreign  markets.  Just  what  that 
course  shall  be  we  do  not  prestnne  to  say.  and  would 
like  to  see  a  committee  appointed  of  say  one  from  each 
division  interested  who  would  give  the  matter  the 
thought  and  attention  it  requires.  Valuable  ai<l  can 
<loubtle.ss  be  obtained  from  institutions  like  the  Nation- 
al City  Bank  of  New  York,  the  American  Express 
Company,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  an<l  from  other  sources  more  familiar  with  the 
problems  than  ar<-  your  officers. 

Every  ton  of  paper  that  we  can  sell  to  some  foreign 
country  makes  the  bogie  man  of  under-consumpfi.in  in 
our  own  country  that  much  easier  to  face.  That  the 
government  is  interested  in  extending  aid  is  cvideni-ed 
by  the  address  of  President  Wilson  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Chambr  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  .S.  at  Wash- 
ington. He  is  reported  as  saying:  "The  i|uestion  aris- 
es, therefore,  how  are  the  small  merchants,  how  are 
the  yoiuiger  and  weaker  corporations  going  to  get  a 
foothold  as  against  the  combinations  which  are  per- 
mitted and  even  encouraged  by  foreign  governments  in 
this  Very  field  of  composition.  American  merchnnls 
feel  tha'  they  are  at  a  very  considerable  disadvantage 
in  contending  against  that.  The  matter  has  been  many 
times  brought  to  my  atention.  and  I  have  each  time 
suspended  judgment,  because  in  this  matter  'I  am  from 
Missouri"  and  I  wa?it  to  be  shown  this.  I  want  to  be 
shown  how  that  rombinntion  can  be  made  and  eon- 
ducted  in  a  way  which  will  not  dose  it  against  the  use 
of  evervbodv  who  wants  to  use  it." 
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Cannot  the  committee  which  has  been  suggested  era- 
ploy  its  time  and  tliovight  to  good  advantage  in  de- 
vising some  adequate  reply  to  the  President's  request? 

Federal  Legislation. 

During  the  year  just  ended  there  has  been  enacted 
two  laws,  the"  so-called  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Bill  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  bill.  Under  date  of 
October  24  we  issued  a  complete  analysis  of  both  bills 
prepared  by  the  counsel  of  the  association,  Mr.  Jas. 
Boyd  Potter.  From  this  you  have  no  doubt  obtained 
a  very  clear  idea  of  their  scope.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
most  of  those  consulted  that  the  Clayton  bill,  intended 
to  supplement  and  clarify  the  Sherman  law,  is  itself 
so  drawn  that  some  device  must  be  found  to  clarify  it, 
and  that  device  must  of  necessity  be  interpretation  by 
the  court  of  last  resort.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion bill  seems  to  be  considered  by  the  majority  a 
good  piece  of  legislation,  although,  as  your  president 
has  said  in  his  report,  it  fails  to  give  the  commission 
certain  powers  of  decision  that  seem  to  be  very  desir- 
able. 

This  commission,  succeeding  as  it  does  to  the  duties 
of  the  bureau  of  corporations,  will  undoubtedly  come 
to  this  association  for  all  the  information  it  can  give 
concerning  the  paper  industry.  It  is  the  policy  of 
your  officers,  and  we  hope  will  be  in  the  future,  to 
render  all  the  aid  we  can  to  the  commission.  To  that 
end  we  believe  it  to  be  important  that  every  member 
should  appreciate  the  necessity  of  giving  to  our  statis- 
tical department  careful,  painstaking  and  accurate  re- 
ports upon  any  subject  when  they  request  information. 
We  believe  that  if  this  association  can  be  made  the 
medium  through  which  knowledge  of  costs,  wages  paid 
and  other  pertinent  matters  can  be  conveyed  to  the 
commission,  and  if  our  relations  with  the  commission 
are  of  such  friendly  character  as  we  aim  to  make  them, 
then  membership  in  this  association  is  a  privilege  which 
no  manufacturer  can  afford  to  forego,  and  we  can  pre- 
sent a  united  front  to  all  problems  that  may  arise, 
and  assist  in  solving  them  in  a  manner  just  and  equit- 
able to  all  concerned. 

On  December  28  we  sent  you  copy  of  an  opinion  ren- 
dered by  Jas.  A.  Emery,  general  counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  with  which  our 
association  is  affiliated  through  the  membership  of 
your  president's  company,  in  which  he  stated  that  in 
his  opinion  the  trade  commission  had  no  power  to  in- 
dicate to  manufacturers  the  limits  to  which  they  might 
go  in  reasonable  restraint  of  competition,  and  that  to 
obtain  light  upon  this  point  an  actual  proceeding 
against  some  one  complained  of  would  be  necessary. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  and  a  resolu- 
tion by  this  body  to  the  effect  that  such  amendment  be 
made  to  the  law  as  will  provide  for  this  seems  worthy 
of  consideration  at  this  time,  and  such  action  as  you 
in  your  wisdom  deem  proper.  We  are  justified  in  feel- 
ing that  some  reasonable  understanding  between  com- 
petitors is  no  longer  looked  upon  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  abhorrence  that  has  been  the  case  for  some 
years  past.  The  public  and  our  legislators  are  appar- 
ently finding  that  in  their  efforts  to  abolish  glaring 
evils  they  have  visited  destruction  upon  much  honest 
endeavor.  If  the  reaction  assumes  definite  shape  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  be  prepared  for  it,  and  that 
in  any  course  upon  which  the  members  of  our  divisions 
may  determine  they  shall  be  so  fortified  with  accurate 
knowledge  of  producing  costs,  established  upon  a  basis 
as  nearly  standardized  as  practicable,  that  their 
claims  to  asking  a  reasonable  profit  only  may  be  sub- 


stantiated beyond  peradventure  and  without  conflict- 
ing testimony. 

Futiire  Work. 

As  arrangements  are  being  made,  according  to  my 
understanding,  by  which  there  will  be  a  general  sec- 
retary for  the  parent  association  during  the  opening 
year,  it  is  not  appropriate  that  I  should  offer  any  re- 
commendation  as  to  future   operation. 

I  will  take  the  liberty,  however,  of  relating  to  you 
an  incident  which  came  under  my  observation  within 
a  short  time.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  this  hotel  at  a 
time  when  a  convention  of  wholesale  merchants  was 
in  session,  and  from  my  position  in  the  ante-room  where 
I  was  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  one  of  those 
in  the  meeting  room  I  overheard  an  address  made 
by  one  of  the  members.  He  was  speaking  upon  the 
subject  of  the  value  of  local  associations  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  national  association  which  he  was  addressing. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  made  this  statement: 
"I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  local  asso- 
ciation to  which  I  belong  is  a  good  association.  The 
reason  that  it  is  a  good  association  is  because  it  has 
good  members ;  men  who  are  deepl.y  interested  in  its 
welfare,  who  constantly  offer  suggestions  for  its  work, 
and  who  take  an  interest  in  it  every  day  in  the  week 
and  month.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  when  you  have 
membei's  of  that  kind  you  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good 
association." 

It  impressed  me  that  he  had  spoken  a  great  truth, 
and  one  which  was  well  worthy  of  careful  thought  on 
the  part  of  members  of  this  association.  Your  asso- 
ciation will  be  of  benefit  to  you  or  of  no  benefit,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  you  make  of  it,  according  to  the 
interest  which  you  show  in  it,  according  to  what  you 
do  yourself.  You  can  make  it  a  poor  association,  an 
average  association  or  a  leading  association,  accord- 
ing to  your  own  conduct.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  question  as  to  what  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

This  industry  is  of  such  magnitude,  employs  such  a 
large  amount  of  capital,  and  produces  merchandise  of 
such  general  use,  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  leaders 
of  thouglit  in  association  work.  It  should  be  one  of  the 
shining  examples.  Let  us.  therefore,  in  looking  to  the 
future,  make  up  our  minds  that  tliat  is  wliat  the  as- 
sociation will  be — a  militant  association,  with  militant 
divisions  and  militant  raembers. 

The  remainder  of  the  meeting  was  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  the  various  committee  reports  and  an  ad- 
dress by  Frank  Stockdale,  of  the  editorial  force  of 
A.  W.  Shaw  and  Company,  publishers  of  "System  and 
Factory,"  on  the  subject,  "How  to  Keep  Up  with  Ris- 
ing Costs,"  which  was  especially  prepared  for  this 
occasion. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  morning  session  the  nomin- 
ating committee  made  the  report  that  Frank  L.  Moore 
was  tlie  candidate  for  president  and  F.  J.  Sensenbren- 
ner  was  the  candidate  for  vice-president.  The  report 
of  tlie  committee  was  accepted  unanimously.  In  ac- 
cepting the  report  President  Moore  said:  "I  thought 
I  had  friends,  but  this  report  makes  me  feel  like  the 
Dutchman  who  was  walking  along  the  street  and  no- 
ticed a  long  line  of  coaches  and  carriages  decorated 
with  flowers.  He  was  curious  to  know  what  the  de- 
monstration meant  and  asked  a  passerby,  who  told 
him  tliat  the  flowers  were  to  decorate  the  graves  of 
dead  friends,  and  asked  the  Dutchman  if  he  wished 
to  send  some  flowers  for  graves  of  his  dead  friends. 
'No,'  he  replied,  'the  only  friends  whose  graves  I  want 
to  decorate  are  still  living.'  " 
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Presdent  Moore  then  said  that  he  verj'  much  ap- 
preciated the  honor  that  was  tendered  him  and  was 
well  aware  of  the  responsibilities  that  it  entailed.  IJe 
added  that  the  only  reason  he  accepted  the  re-election 
was  that  the  efficient  organization  that  had  been  work- 
ed out  was  such  as  not  to  require  as  much  time  as  in 
the  past.  He  pledged  liis  .support  to  the  association 
and  asked  for  the  co-operation  of  each  and  every  mem- 
ber in  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  organization.  He 
paid  high  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  divisional  secre- 
taries in  the  past  year,  and  expressed  confidence  that 
their  good  work  will  be  carried  on  further  if  the  jiro- 
per  support  is  given  by  the  individual  members. 

The  president  then  announced  that  the  executive 
council  would  meet  in  the  afternoon  and  elect  a  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourn- 
ed imtil  after  the  luncheon,  held  as  a  part  of  the  so- 
cial programme. 

Immediately  after  the  luncheon  the  manufacturers 
of  Michigan  met  and  discussed  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing a  school  for  paper  and  pulp  making,  at  the 
University  of  ilichigan,  at  Ann  Arbor. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  general  meeting  was 
devoted  to  the  reproduction  of  motion  pictures  of  one 
of  the  Strathmore  Paper  Company's  mills  and  forest 
fire  prevention,  and  the  methods  of  fighting  forest 
fires.  This  was  followed  by  an  address  on  export  busi- 
ness by  W.  S.  Kej-es,  in  charge  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  which 
was  a  substitute  for  the  scheduled  address  of  John  II. 
Fahey,  president  of  the  Cliaiubcr  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  to  talk  on  "The  Federal  Trade 
Commission — Its  Opportunities."  The  meeting  closed 
after  a  talk  that  was  full  of  interest  for  the  members 
by  Edward  F.  Trefz.  on  "llow  to  Keep  Members  In- 
terested," 

The  executive  committee  reported  that  there  was 
no  election  of  a  secretary  and  adjourned  luitil  Friday. 


The  Banquet. 

The  Banquet  of  the  Association  in  tlie  evening  was 
a  brilliant  affair.  Seven  humlnil  jinil  twenty-two  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  jpaiier  coiiipanies  sat  down 
in  tile  Grand  Ball  Room  of  the  Walilorf-Astoria  and 
were  treated  to  the  best  that  tht-  hotel  co)ild  provide 
and  afterwards  to  speeches  hitIous  and  mirthful  until 
the  break  of  a  new  day.  Frank  L.  Moore,  President 
of  the  Association,  did  the  honors  of  toast-master.  In 
his  address  he  said  : 

"(lentlemen,  this  is  one  of  the  promlest  days 
of  my  life,  not  because  of  my  re-election,  but  on 
account  of  the  wonderful  success  of  the  association, 
which  is  still  at  the  ftoinf  where  it  is  'ju.st  startinsf.'  " 
lie  then  predicted  a  bright  future  for  the  a.saociation 
and  exi)resse(l  the  wish  that  those  elected  to  office  this 
year  will  not  only  act  for  the  welfare  of  the  associa- 
tion, but  also  extend  their  activities  far  beyond  the 
mere  paper  nianufaefiiririg  influstry.  He  advocalerj 
that  the  asosciafion  [iromote  co-operation  with  the  other 
paper  and  pulp  a.Hsociations,  [)articularly  the  Cana- 
dian association. 

"A.s  business  men,  we  must  not  only  be  honest  with 
each  other,  but  we  mu.st  nUo  be  honest  with  the  (gov- 
ernment and  then  the  (ff>vernnient  will  be  honest  with 
IIR,"   concluded    the   tonstirianter. 

The  "[lermanent  f'ha|ilain  of  the  Aduoeiation,"  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Boynton  next  ndrlrefwed  the  gathcrini/      l)r 


Boyutou's  sage  counsel  mingled  with  his  generous 
humour  made  up  a  speech  which  gripped  the  aud- 
ience, 

'"There  was  a  time,"  said  Dr.  Bojnitou.  "when  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  co-operation  between  various 
trades.  The  butcher,  the  baker  and  candlestick  maker 
thought  they  had  nothing  in  common.  Now,  these 
tradesmen  realize  that  they  have  a  great  deal  in  com- 
mon and  that  each  is  entitleil  to  a  fair  recognition, 
and  that  each  has  much  to  gain  by  co-operation  and 
camaraderie.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  greatest 
scientists  have  learned  the  value  of  co-operation.  They 
now  realize  that  all  science  is  merely  the  application 
of  a  universal  principle.  The  same  principle  of  com- 
prehensiveness now  reigns  and  rules  in  the  business 
world  as  never  before. 

"Business  men  are  learning  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage  that  in  union  and  co-operation  lies  the  greatest 
strength.  They  are  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the 
country  does  not  exist  for  busines,  but  that  business 
exists  for  the  country," 

Dr,  Boynton  was  followed  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Hum- 
phrey, who  spoke  at  great  length  on  the  various  prob- 
lems confronting  this  country,  ])articularly  in  regard 
to  business  conditions.  He  took  up  the  question  of 
the  tarift"  which  he  thought  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
present  state  of  depression  in  business.  So  long  as  the 
American  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  pay  high 
rates  for  labor,  he  said,  they  shouhl  be  protected  from 
foreign  cheaii  labor.  The  coiulition  of  business  to-day. 
lie  said,  is  not  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  American 
manufacturer,  nor  is  it  imaginary.  The  foundation  of 
the  industrial  condition  of  this  country  is  the  tariff 
law,  he  added,  and  in  his  opinion,  as  the  present  law 
has  been  in  force  for  about  eighteen  months,  it  affords 
a  good  basis  for  making  comparisons,  which  are  not 
to  the  advantage  of  the  administration. 

ilr.  Humphrey's  speech  was  followed  by  a  stirring 
address  from  Edward  F.  Trefz,  general  field  secretary 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  spoke 
at  the  afternoon  meeting  on  the  value  of  association 
work,  and  was  calle<l  upon  to  address  the  members  at 
the  banquet.  He  said  that  the  great  trouble  with  the 
business  man  of  to-day  is  that  he  confines  his  work 
to  the  develojuuent  of  his  liusiness  only.  He  forgets, 
he  said,  that  the  duty  of  educating  the  masses  is  his 
and  that  it  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  irre- 
sponsible men.  It  is  to  the  business  men,  said  Mr. 
Trefz,  that  we  owe  all  that  we  i>ossess  in  civilization. 

We  are  all  enjoying  i'ivilizati<ui  ami  prosperity,  he 
added,  because  some  ])eople  <|id  not  ask  "What  do  we 
get  out  of  it?"  He  cited  instances  of  great  inventors 
who  died  in  poverty.  Did  Washington,  Lincoln,  or 
any  of  the  great  statesmen  of  this  coinitry  ask  "What 
do  we  get  out  of  it?"  So,  he  said,  when  business  faces 
great  problems,  they  can  be  solvid  only  through  or- 
ganizations that  are  national  in  scope.  The  greatest 
confidener-  in  business  is  neer-ssary.  nn<i  then,  he  be- 
lieves, in  the  morning  light  will  come. 

The  classic  of  the  evening  was  the  nddrpM  of  the 
lion.  Job  Hedges,  whose  jihilosnphy,  satire  and  deli- 
cate liumnr  quite  captured  the  liig  audience.  After 
folliiwiuK  the  popular  fallacieH  of  fli>nioeratic  govern- 
imnl.  "rights."  "special  privileges"  and  points  of  law. 
the  speaker  laid  it  ilown  that  final  .solution  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  nil  business  problems  mimt  be  efiTecled 
by  the  mnNn««.  but  the  original  iriea  for  the  solution 
must  be  started  by  «ome  one  with  n  creative  mind. 

The  ban<|net  cloned  in  the  enrlv  minutes  of  the  n^w 
dav 
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(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


The  trustees  of  the  bankrupt  Battle  Island  Paper 
Company,  of  Fulton,  N.Y.,  are  very  anxious  that  the 
affairs  of  the  company  will  be  brought  to  an  early  set- 
tlement. The  matter  of  the  sale  of  the  Canadian  tunber 
land  and  the  logs  in  the  Mars  river  is  held  up  pending 
the  decision  of  the  Canadian  courts  regarding  the  pay- 
ment of  various  claims  and  liens  filed  by  different  Can- 
adian creditors.  An  olt'er  of  $300,000  made  for  the  pro- 
perty by  the  Ontario  Paper  Company,  while  still  in 
force,  has  been  changed,  so  far  as  the  terms  are  con- 
cerned, so  that  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the 
amount  offered  would  be  paid  in  cash— the  rest  remain- 
ing in  notes  to  be  taken  up  from  time  to  time.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  creditors  was  held  in  Chicoutimi  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  at  which  time  the  question  of  appealing  the 
judgment  of  $36,950  on  account  of  cutting  logs  and  pil- 
ing them  in  the  Mars  River,  secured  by  A.  LePage,  was 
freely  discussed. 

For  the  third  successive  year,  the  petition  for  mak- 
ing three-tours  in  paper  mills  compulsory  through  a 
legislative  act,  was  given  a  hearing  at  Boston,  Mass., 
before  the  Legislative  Committee  on  Labor,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15.  The  hearing  was  largely  attended  and  was 
a  long  one,  both  the  proponents  and  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  putting  on  many  speakers.  During  the 
hearing  several  paper  mills  that  have  recently  gone  on 
the  three-tour  shift  were  mentioned  and  complimented 
on  their  thrift. 

Eugene  Baker,  superintendent  of  the  Erving  Paper 
[Mills  at  Erving,  ilass.,  met  with  a  serious  accident  last 
week  while  at  work  in  the  cellar  of  the  mill.  His  coat 
caught  on  a  set-screw  in  the  shafting  and  he  was  drawn 
through  the  shaft.  The  power  was  stopped  immediate- 
ly, but  not  until  the  shaft  had  made  about  25  revolu- 
tions. He  was  taken  to  the  hospital  in  an  unconscious 
conditions,  with  several  ribs  broken,  numerous  bruises 
and  internal  injuries. 

The  Russell  Falls  Paper  Company,  with  mills  at  Rus- 
sel,  Mass.,  has  sold  its  business  and  goodwill  to  the 
Russell  Falls  Company,  which  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  with  a 
capital  of  $700,000.  The  new  corporation  will  assume 
all  obligations  of  the  old  concern. 

Edward  jM.  Hall,  of  Carthage,  N.Y.,  has  been  granted 
a  patent  on  an  appliance  for  the  manufacture  of  ground 
wood  pulp  of  a  more  uniform  quality  with  an  increase 
of  fifty  per  cent  from  the  same  water  jiower.  The  pa- 
tent is  admitted  to  be  valuable,  and  one  that  will  tend 
to  revolutionize  the  ground  wood  industry.  An  ac- 
count of  the  formation  of  the  Hall  Process  Company  at 
Watertown,  N.Y.,  to  manufacture  pulp  from  this  pa- 
tent, was  recently  mentioned  in  these  columns. 

The  Eaton-Dikeman  Company,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  has 
received  several  large  orders  during  the  past  fortnight 
for  goods  that  were  formerly  made  in  Germany.  The 
orders  are  for  filter  paper.  This  company  recently  per- 
fected a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  this  grade  of 
paper  and  preparations  are  now  under  way  for  the  in- 
stallation of  suitable  machinery  to  manufacture  same. 


The  paper  manufacturing  plant  formerly  owned  and 
operated  by  the  American  Tissue  Paper  Company  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  has  been  sold  by  George  G.  Cross  for  Wil- 
liam P.  Gest,  trustee,  to  a  purchaser  who.se  name  has 
been  withheld.  The  plant  comprises  four  large  mill 
buildings,  repair  shops,  stables,  25  dwellings  and  25 
acres  of  land.  It  was  built  some  years  ago  by  Adolph 
Segal,  leased  for  several  years  to  the  American  Tissue 
Paper  Company,  and  subsequently  leased  to  the  But- 
terick  Company  of  New  York.  The  plant  originally 
cost  $150,000.  ■ 

New  York  is  the  greatest  producer  and  user  of 
wood  pulp  among  the  States  of  the  Union.  There  are 
nearly  100  pulp  mills  within  the  borders  of  the  State 
using  annually  one  million  cords  of  wood. 

Advices  from  Ausable  Forks,  N.Y.,  state  tliat  the  big 
paper  and  pulp  mill  of  the  J.  and  J.  Rogers  Company 
has  been  placed  on  short  time,  working  nine  hours  a 
day. 

That  a  price  of  .$6.60  for  a  week  of  50  iioiu-s  is  not 
a  fair  wage  for  women,  who  are  required  to  perform 
an  essential  operation  in  the  paper  making  industry  of 
Massachusetts,  is  the  opinion  just  handed  down  by  the 
State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  the  ease 
of  the  Valley  Paper  Company  at  Holyoke,  and  its 
employees  in  the  rag  sorting  department,  which  the 
Board  publicly  investigated  on  January  22.  The  Board 
now  recommends  the  employer  pay  the  price  asked  by 
On'  <  !■  pUvees.  $7.50  for  50-hour  week. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Great  Northern  Pape- 
Company,  held  at  Millinocket,  Me.,  the  sum  of  $10,- 
000  was  approin'iated  by  the  officials  towards  tlie  new 
$30,000  town  hall  in  East  Millinoekel,  which  is  now 
nearing  completion. 

To  obtain  material  for  the  making  of  paper,  Ameri- 
can paper  manufacturers  are  importmg  pulp  wood 
from  roM'iL'n  countries  La.'ge  qut.ntiti.?s  have  recently 
been  landed  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  tor  shipment  to  the 
mills  in  West  Virgina,  and  the  latest  pulp  wood  laden 
vessel  to  land  in  Washington.  D.C.,  is  the  Swedish 
steamship  "Borg. '"  She  brought  in  2,200  tons  of 
wood  from  Konigsburg,  Germany. 

The  appointment  of  a  receiver  to  operate  the  Albany 
Paper  Products  Company,  Albany,  Ind.,  was  asked  in 
a  petition  just  filed  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Indian- 
apolis by  the  Marion  Paper  Company  and  others.  The 
petitioners  assert  claims  of  more  than  $8,000,  and  allege 
the  company  owes  more  than  $100,000.  Preference  of 
(creditors  are  also  alVged  in  the  petition.  Besides  hav- 
ing a  paper  mill  at  Albany,  the  eo:npany  has  two  leased 
plants  at  Chicago.  The  petition  on  file  at  Indianapolis 
says  ancillary  proceedings  will  be  brought  to  bring 
these  under  a  receiver.  The  company,  in  answer  to 
the  petition,  says  it  is  solvent,  and  that  it  has  com- 
mitted no  acts  of  bankruptcy.  The  Muncie  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  Muncie,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  receiver  with 
a  bond  of  .$2,500. 
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Messrs.  Price  Brothers  and 
Company,  Limited 

First  Annual  Stafif  Dinner. 


On  Mouday,  Jamiai y  25th,  the  President  and  Direc- 
tors of  Price  lirothers  &  Company,  Limited,  gave  their 
First  Annual  Dinner  to  the  staffs  of  Kenogami  Paper 
Mills,  Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Chieoutimi  (Logging  Dept.) 
and  Shipsliaw  (Power  Dept.). 

The  Banquet  was  held  in  Kenogami  at  the  residence 
of  Mi-.  John  Ball,  the  popular  Manager  of  Kenogami 
Paper  Mills,  those  present  being  Col.  Sir  William  Price 
^president).  Mr.  G.  H.  Thompson  (vice-president),  Mr. 
W.  S.  Hofstra  (director),  Mr.  John  Ball.  Dr.  E.  F. 
Fluhmaun,  Mr.  Edward  Flynn,  Mr.  K.  S.  Hall  and 
ilr.  Miinro.  Others  also  present  were  ^lessrs.  R.  Greig. 
C.  Hunter.  M.  Joncas,  C.  Louthood.  J.  R.  Brands,  J. 
M.  Rowland,  F.  C.  Courcelle,  A.  Turner.  G.  D.  Fal- 
kenberg,  C.  P.  P.ruce,  J.  Woods.  E.G.  Willrich,  W. 
McCandlish.  L.  Grant,  C.  D.  Waters,  W.  Brubacher, 
C.  A.  Gauvreau,  W.  Cairnie,  J.  Kavanagh,  W.  Bu- 
chanan, and  W.  II.  Tait. 

Covers  were  laid  for  36  with  Sir  William  Price  as 
host.  After  discussing  the  excellent  Menu,  the  toast 
to  the  King  was  honored  with  befitting  loyalty.     Mr. 

F.  C.  Courcelle  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  proposed 
the  army,  Navj-  and  Au.xiliary  Forces,  paying  a  fine 
tribute  to  the  excellent  fellows  who  are  at  the  present 
time  facing  grave  dangers  every  day  in  defence  of  our 
Empire.    In  the  absence  of  Lt.-Col.  J.  McCarthy,  Mr. 

G.  H.  Thompson  replied  and  mentioned,  in  passing, 
the  excellent  work  done  in  connection  with  the  Valcar- 
tier  Camjt  by  Col.  Sir  Wm.  Price,  who  had  recently 
received  the  honor  and  dignity  of  K.B.  from  His  Ma- 
jesty King  George,  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Tait  then  proposed  the  President  and  Citizens 
of  the  I'.  S.  of  America,  and  hoped  that  the  present 
amicable  understanding  between  America  and  Canada 
woulrl  continue.  In  rej)iying,  Jlr.  W.  S.  Hofstra  thank- 
ed thf  coiiifiany  for  tlirir  good  wishes,  and  thought  he 
could  .saff'ly  say  that  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
were  anxious  to  maintain  the  good  feeling  between  the 
two  countries,  and  in  support  of  thi.s  he  mentioned  one 
or  two  measures  that  bad  been  recently  pa.sscfl  by  the 
I'nitfd  States  Senate  which  be  eonsi<iered  proved  what 
they  said,  and  would  do  all  they  could  to  promote  trade 
between  Canaila  and  Ameriea,  one  of  the  measures 
|)aHHed  was  the  I'aiiaina  Canal  Bill,  which  reminded  him 
of  a  little  .story — wliicli  unfortunately  ilhrougb  laek 
of  sfiace.  ahem)  we  cannot  jirint.  It  is  a  well-known 
thing  that  "one  thing  brings  up  another."  and  Mr. 
Hofstra 's  memory  being  in  exeellent  working  order, 
he  Hf»on  had  the  company  in  roars  of  laughter  with  a 
fund  of  anecdotes  told  in  his  inimitable  manner. 

Mr.  John  Ball  then  rose  to  propose  the  toast  of  the 
evening — "The  President  and  I)irectors  of  Priee  Bro- 
thers &  Co..  Ltd."  He  said  it  gave  him  great  pleasure 
to  propose  this  toast,  ber-ause  he  eould  honestly  say  on 
behalf  of  the  Staff,  that  they  were  genuinely  grateful 
for  the  way  in  whieh  the  company  studied  the  eom- 
forfs  of  their  employees,  both  in  the  mill  and  outside, 
any  reasonable  reipiest  was  granted,  and  he  trusted  the 
company  would  reap  their  reward  by  efficieney  on  the 
part  of  their  employees      H.    u,i,U  this  opportunity  of 


congratulating  Sir  William,  and  said  the  Staff  had 
thought  this  an  excellent  time  for  presenting  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  silver  Rose  Bowl  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  in  the  New  Year, 
and  asked  him  to  accept  this  small  token  with  their 
best  wishes  for  the  future. 

Sir  William  Price,  who  on  rising,  was  greeted  with 
prolonged  applause,  said  that  it  was  such  an  unexpect- 
ed pleasure  that  he  found  difficulty  in  expressing  his 
gratitude  to  the  Staff  for  the  kind  compliment  they 
paid  him,  and  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  accept  their 
beautiful  gift,  especially  when  it  was  accompanied  with 
such  genuine  wishes.  He  expected  to  have  to  reply  to 
a  toast  and  had  made  one  or  two  notes  of  things  he 
wished  to  mention,  but  he  was  quite  thrown  off  his 
feet  by  this  kindness,  and  he  hoped  they  would  ex- 
cuse him  if  he  made  but  a  brief  speech.  The  directors 
and  himself  were  more  than  satisfied  with  the  way 
the  mill  was  being  run,  and  he  was  pleased  to  see  the 
perfect  understanding  and  co-operation  between  Mr. 
Ball  and  those  under  him.  Of  course,  as  they  probably 
all  knew,  he  was  a  lumberman,  and  until  he  and  his 
directors  started  in  the  paper  business  at  the  Jonquiere 
Mill,  he  i)ractically  knew  nothing  about  paper.  How- 
ever, their  success  at  Jonquiere  induced  them  to  build 
Kenogami  Paper  Mills.  It  was  hard  work  at  first, 
getting  a  large  mill  into  perfect  working  order,  but 
he  was  very  glad  to  see  the  various  complications  dis- 
appearing. He  could  say  now  that  the  mills  were  a 
going-concern,  and  that  .satisfactory  state  of  affairs 
could  oidy  be  maintained  by  everybody  working  to- 
gether, the  same  as  they  were  doing  now,  and  if  the 
staff  would  prove  loyal  to  their  employers,  the  company 
would  be  loyal  to  the  staff. 

IMr.  II.  E.  Price,  being  unable  at  the  last  moment  to 
attend,  Mr.  W.  S.  Hofstra  rose  to  propose  the  toa.st, 
"The  Staff  of  Kenogami  Paper  Mills,  Jonquiere  Pulp 
Co.,  Shipshaw  (Power  Dept.)  and  Chieoutimi  (Logging 
Dept.j"  and  he  said  he  was  jilea.sed  the  toast  had  fall- 
en to  him,  as  it  enabled  him  to  I'xpress  his  own  a|>iireei- 
ation  as  well  as  the  company  s  for  the  smooth  way  in 
which  all  departments  were  running.  They  were  for- 
tunate indeed  to  secure  a  man  with  such  ability  and 
persoruility  as  Mr.  Ball,  and  he  thought  that  Mr.  Balls 
personality  had  inspired  the  rest  of  the  .staff,  and  he 
was  glad  it  was  so. 

The  toast  was  suitably  replied  to  by  Mr,  W.  .Monro 
(Power  Dept.).  Mr.  U.  S.  Hall  (Jon<|uiere  Pulp),  Mr. 
I{.  (ireig  (Sujit.  of  Kenogami).  and  Mr.  Eugene  Berger- 
on (Master  Mechanic.  Kenogami).  Tln'  latter  said  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  be  employed  at  Kenogami.  and 
eould  speak  with  feeling  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  eoin- 
pany  towards  their  employees.  It  was  rather  diffi- 
cult to  ex|)ress  his  sentiments  in  a  language  which  wa.s 
not  his  own.  but  he  trusted  that  the  i-ompany  would  ac- 
eej.t  his  alb'giance.  With  vmnil  to  Mr  Ball,  he  was 
proud  to  work  unib'r  a  man  sueh  as  he  was.  Jle  had 
seen  managers  who,  when  anything  went  wrong,  said 
"(yet  it  go,"  Mr.  Ball's  ri-ply  was  always  the  same  - 
Put  it  right." 

During  the  evening  a  miisienl  programme  was  ar 
ranged.  Songs  were  sinig  by  Messrs.  H.  Monro.  K. 
Greig  and  C.  P.  Bruce.  Mr.  S.  M,  Julian  gave  a  reci- 
tation, and  Mr.  K  <".  Conreelle  contributed  a  song  and 
monologue. 

The  evening  finished  with  siniring  God  Save  the 
Kinir.  <'  Canada,  and  the   Marsellaise  and   Stars  and 

Si  ri|ieB. 
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CANADIAN    MARKETS 

The  market  eonditious  continue  without  much 
change.  The  news  print  situation  has  eased  off  con- 
siderably, and  the  producers  are  now  looking  for  or- 
ders more  keenly  than  they  have  for  some  time  past. 
Prices  are  less  firm,  and  it  is  felt  that  present  produc- 
tion is  enough  to  keep  abreast  of  the  demand  for  some 
time.  Of  late  the  shipment  of  news  print  abroad  has 
fallen  off  some,  owing  to  the  decline  in  advertising, 
and  the  fact  that  the  metropolitan  dailies  do  not 
contain  as  many  pages  as  they  did  a  few  months  ago. 
The  November  government  statistics  show  a  decrease 
from  the  October  figures,  which  were  the  highest  for 
any  mouth  on  record.  Of  the  $1,06-1,(334  in  news 
print  shipped  in  November  last  the  United  States  took 
$878,482.  In  the  last  eleven  months  Canada  has  ex- 
ported $3,950,012  in  chemical  pulp,  $4,051,378  in  me- 
chanical pulp  and  $12,450,115  in  news  print. 

In  the  book  and  writing  line,  business  has  picked 
up  somewhat  during  the  past  few  days,  and  the  mills 
are  a  little  busier.  Tlie  manufacturers  of  book,  bond, 
writing  and  ledger  may  have  to  increase  their  prices, 
owing  to  the  new  duty  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent, 
which  they  will  have  to  pay  on  raw  materials,  such  as 
sulphur,  alum,  sizing,  resin,  china  clay,  soft  coal,  clack, 
etc.  Sulphur,  china  clay  and  resin  have  been  free 
heretofore,  and  the  duty  on  alum  and  sizing  has  been 
ten  per  cent.  With  the  extra  levy,  it  is  felt  by  some  of 
the  plants  that  the  time  has  come  to  increase  prices 
to  meet  this  advance.  In  the  past  few  months  the  mills 
have  absorbed  a  number  of  increases,  without  adding 
anything  to  selling  quotations,  particularly  in  sulphite, 
colors,  etc.,  but  most  operators  now  feel  that  a  limit 
has  been  reached,  and  they  must  get  more  for  their 
product.  The  increase  of  duty  on  soft  coal  will  alone 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum. 

Another  thing  troubling  the  mills  is  whether  owing 
to  the  increase  of  postage  there  will  be  less  printing 
and  not  so  many  circulars  sent  out.  When  printing 
orders  fall  off,  the  mills  feel  the  eft'ect.  It  is  said  that 
several  firms,  who  corcularize  Canada  with  form  let- 
ters advertising  their  goods  or  their  business  advan- 
tages, will  henceforth  mail  such  from  points  in  the 
United  States.  Many  of  these  concerns  maintain 
branches  in  Canada  at  any  rate.  They  may,  there- 
fore, decide  to  print  their  letters  and  other  literature 
in  the  States,  and  mail  it  from  the  other  side  of  the 
border,  trusting  to  the  international  postal  agreement 
for  delivery  by  Canadian  post  offices.  If  this  happens 
it  wiU  entail  a  loss  to  Canadian  paper  men,  Canadian 
printers  and  Canadian  distributors.  The  market  for 
groimd  wood  pulp  continues  only  fair,  and  sulphite 
in  all  lines  is  easy  in  price.  Wrapping  and  other  lines 
of  paper  are  moving  fairly  well,  and  business  is  ex- 
pected to  pick  up  materially  next  month.  In  the  rag 
and  paper  stock  market  there  is  little  doing,  and 
there  are  no  changes  worthy  of  note. 

Quotations,  f .o.b.  Toronto,  are : — 
Paper. 
News  (rolls),  $1.95  to  $2  05  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News  (sheets),  $2.10  to  $2.15  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 


News  (sheet),  $2.20  up,  depending  on  quantity. 
Book  papers  (carload),  No.  3,  3.75e.  to  4.25c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  3,  4c.  to  5.50c. 
Book  papers   (carload).  No.  2,  4.25c. 
Book  papers   (ton  lots).  No.  2,  4.50c.  to  5.25c. 
Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1,  $4.75  to  $5.25. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  1,  5.25c.  to  6.00c. 
Writings,  4y2C  up. 
Sulphite  bond,  6yoc.  to  TV2C. 
Grey  Browns,  $2.35  to  $2.75. 
Fibre,  $3.35  to  .$4.00 
Manila,  B.,  .$2.85  to  $3.25. 
Manila,  No,  2,  .$3.10  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  No.  1,  $3.35  to  $4.00. 
Unglazed  Kraft,  $3.90  to  $4.50. 
Glazed  Kraft   $4.25  to  $5.00. 
Pulp. 
Ground  wood  pulp  (at  mill),  $17.00  to  $18.00. 
Ground  wood,  $22  to  $24,  delivered. 
Sulphite   (unbleached),  $39  to  $43  del.  in  Canada. 
Sulphite   (unbleached),  $40  to  $44,  delivered  in  U.S. 
Sulphite  (bleached),  $54  to  $58. 
Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  hard  shavings,  $2.05. 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.70. 

No.  1  mixed  shavings,  50e. 

White  blanks,  97i/2e. 

Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.50. 

Ordinary  ledger  stock,  $1.25. 

No.  2  book  stock,  50c. 

No.  1  book  stock,  80c. 

No.  1  Manila  envelope  cuttings,  $1.20. 

No.  1  print  Manilas,   65c. 

Folded  news,  30c. 

Over  issues,  40c. 

No.  1  cleaned  mixed  paper,  25c. 

Old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.75  to  $6.00. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.70. 

Thirds,  blues,  $1.50. 

Black  linings,  $1.75. 

New  light  flannolettes,  $5.00. 

Ordinarv  satinets,  95c. 

Flock.  $1.05. 

Tailor  rags,  90c. 

Manila   rope,  2e  to  2t4e. 

No.  1  burlap  bagging,  90c. 


Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  are  : — 

Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 
Roll  News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton  for  large  orders;   $45 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders :  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Cover  Paper  51/00.  to  7c. 
No.  1  Book,  514c  to  6c  per  lb. 
No.  2  Book,  S.C,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in   large  quantities: 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
NTo.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  T^/^e. 
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Sulphite  Bond,  6y2C  to  81/20. 
Writing   Manila    5c. 
Colored  Posters  4c.  to  5c.  per  lb. 
Wrappings. 
Jrej-  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots.  $2.25  net:  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
Jled   Brown,   car   lots,   $2.85:   5   tons,   $2.95;    2   tons, 

$3.05:  1  ton,  3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
B.  Manila,  car  lots.  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons,  $3.05; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2   Manila,  car  lots.  $3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20;  2  tons 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
\o.  1  Manila,  car  lots.  $3.25;  5  tons.  .$3.45;  2  tons, 

$3 .  55 ;  1  ton.  $3 .  65 :  less  $3 .  75. 
Kraft,  $3.75  to  $5.00. 
Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1 

ton  .$3.65:  less  $3.75. 

Fibre.  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

Manila.  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
fiirPTs  are  qnoting  10  per  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easy  bleaching.  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 
Vows  quality.  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite.  $.54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp.  $3.60  to  $4.00. 
Ground   wood.    No.   2.   $22   to   $24.    delivered     United 

States. 
Ground  woofl.  No.  1.  $15  to  $16. 


NEW    YORK      MARKETS 
(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

The  market  for  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp 
during  the  interval  has  been  fairly  active,  consider- 
ing the  heavy  rains  that  have  prevailed  in  the  paper- 
making  districts.  The  demand  has  been  good,  and 
prices  have  had  a  firm  tone.  Contract  shipments  have 
been  normal,  ami  the  accumulations  at  grinding  cen- 
tres have  hern  small.  The  demantl  for  newsprint  pa- 
per has  not  been  very  acitve  and  grinders  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  way  their  product  has  lieen  going 
under  these  comlifions.  The  fact  that  contracts  have 
been  closed  until  well  into  the  spring  ami  early 
summer  has  a  strengthening  ten<lency  on  the  market. 
Mill  [iriceH  have  <'ssentially  unchanged  since  the  last 
report. 

Opinions  regarding  the  sulphite  market  vary  to 
some  cxfcnt.  Some  importers  believe  that  the  mar- 
k*'t  will  show  sharp  advances  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  w<-ekH,  and  ofh<'rs  say  that  the  tendency  is 
downward.  If  is  the  o|iinion  of  papiT  manufacturers 
that  thiy  can  buy  all  the  pulp  they  n.-id  for  imme- 
diati-  us<-  at  pra<tii;illy  their  own  prici'H.  and  are  satis- 
fied to  withhold  from  any  eontraef  dealings  at  the  pre- 
sent  time. 

Rags  have  been  in  poor  dmianrl.  and  the  prices  of 
all  grades  are  weak.  exre|it  roofing  stock,  which  has 
shown  slight  advance. 

The  unusually  |ioor  state  of  the  board  market  has 
kept  the  [irice  of  old  waste  pajiers  of  flie  lower  grailes 
down  to  a  very  low  level.  Shipments  to  millH  have 
been  marie  with  sonu-what  more  favorable  advantage 
to  the  buyer  than  to  the  seller.  It  is  true  that  a 
slight  advance  in  price  of  mixed  papers  han  occurred 
since  the  last  report,  but  the  value  is  still  such  as  to 
be  flic  source  of  loss  to  the  packers  of  this    grad" 


Quotations  as  reported  are  25  to  27%  cents  a  hundred- 
weight. Soft  white  shavings  are  in  poor  demand,  and 
the  price  is  as  low  as  at  any  time  during  the  last 
year.  The  market  value  ranged  between  1.75  to  1.80 
cents  a  poiuid.  Accumulations  of  all  kinds  of  old  pa- 
pers are  rather  large.  Old  nianilas  and  newspapers  are 
available  in  unusually  large  quantities. 

The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  papers  has  been  rather 
i|uiet  during  the  past  two  weeks.  Newsprint  has  been 
in  poor  demand,  and  the  shipments  both  from  domestic 
and  Canadian  mills  to  the  local  publishers  had  been 
subnormal.  Prices  were  reported  to  be  fairly  firm. 
The  wrapping  paper  business  has  been  rather  weak, 
and  demand  has  been  about  the  same  as  in  the  last  re- 
poi-t.  Writings,  bonds  and  ledgers  have  shown  a  slight 
improvement.  Book  paper.s  have  moved  along  fairly 
well,  except  on  contract  with  periodical  publishers, 
who  have  been  taking  less  than  normal  supplies  for  the 
last  three  months.  Coated  papers  have  been  in  poor 
liemand.  aiul  prices  have  been  unsatisfactory.  The 
tissue  market  has  been  weak  and  featureless.  No.  1 
whites  have  sold  as  low  as  40  cents  a  ream,  and  No.  2 
white  have  been  going  quietly  at  38  cents  a  ream  in 
carload  business.  Box  makers  have  been  (|uiet.  and 
this  fact  accounts  for  the  poor  demand  for  all  kinds 
of  boards.  Prices  are  weaker  than  ever  before,  and  it 
is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  that 
there  is  not  much  lio])e  of  a  better  demand  for  some 
tinu^  to  come. 

Pulps. 
Ground  Wood.  No.  1.  .$l!i  to  .$23.  delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2.  $17.50  to  $20,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom..  2.021/2  to  2.25.  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  imptd.,  1.86c  to  1.95c,  ex  dock. 

New  York. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic.  2.0.5c.  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.75c  to  2.90c.  ex  dock.  N.Y. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt..  2.05c  to  2.15c.  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  imiit..  ].95c  to  2.05c  ex  dock  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.80c  to  3.00c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft  Pulp.  1.9;5c  to  2.05c.  ex  dock.  New  York. 
Paper. 
Quotations  unchanged  for  all  grades  of  paper: — 
News,  rolls,  transient  business,  $1.95  to  $2.05  f.o.b 
News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  $2.05.  f.o.b. 
N.'ws.  side  nuis.  I.!t5  to  2.00.  f.o.b..  New  York. 
News,  sheets.  2.20  to  2.30  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Book  papers,  car  lots.  M.F.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 
Writing   paper,   superfine.    13%c   to   17c.   del.   east   of 

Miss.  River. 
Wrilinir  paper,  extra  fine,  lie  del.  east   Miss  R. 
Writing  paper.  No.   1,  fine,  9c,  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper.  Xo.  2.  fine.  8c  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  jtaper.  engine  sized.;5c  to  He.  ea.st  Miss.  K. 
Bond  paper,  o'/i-e  to  24e.  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
I-edger  ])aper,  Si/^c  to  30c.  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
I/inen  paper.  Sc  to  18c.  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Manila  jute.  4''ic  to  5I4C,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood.  2.65c  to  3.25c,  delivered. 
\''-.ft.  Xo.  1.  .$3.60  to  $4.00  fob.  New  York. 
Kraft,  No.  2.  $3  35  to  .$3..'i0  fob.  New  York, 
•'oxboards.  news.  .$23  per  ton.  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board.  $40  per  ton,  delivered. 
Ikixboards.  straw.  .$21    per  ton.  delivered. 
I'.oxboards.  chip.  .$22  per  ton.  delivered. 
Ti'iue.  fourdrinier.  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 
T--.|i..  white,  cylinder,  40e  to  42i/2c.  fob.  New  York. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgetown  Coated  Pa- 
per Mills,  Georgetown,  Ont.,  was  held  a  few  days  ago, 
when  satisfactory  reports  were  presented  for  the  past 
year.  J.  A.  Willoughby  was  re-elected  president  and 
secretary,  and  L.  E.  Fleck,  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  The  company  have  recently  opened  an  office 
and  warerooms  in  Toronto  at  11  Duncan  Street  in 
the  Atwell  Fleming  Printing  Co."s  building  where 
stock  is  carried.  F.  H.  Gage  is  in  charge  of  the  Toron- 
to office  and  warehouse. 

Welland  D.  Woodruff.  President  of  the  Lincoln  Pa- 
per Mills  Co.,  Merritton,  Ont.,  has  gone  to  Jekyl  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  Georgia,  where  he  will  spend  a  few 
weeks'  holidav.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Jekyl  Island 
Club. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.,  Toron- 
to, held  recently,  very  good  reports  were  presented  for 
the  past  year,  and  the  profit-sharing  plan  of  the  com- 
pany, which  has  been  in  operation  for  thirteen  years, 
has  worked  out  successfully  to  all  concerned.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  President,  W.  J.  Gage; 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  S.  B.  Gundy; 
Secretary,  A.  G.  Parker :  Treasurer,  H.  H.  Love ;  Sup- 
erintendent. H.  F.  E.  Kent.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Kinleith  Paper  I\Iills,  of  St.  Catharines,  held  on 
the  same  day,  Mr.  Gage  was  elected  President,  Mr. 
Gundy,  Vice-President  and  Managing  Director,  and 
Geo.  H.  Jefferson,  Secretary-Treasurer,  succeeding  C. 
S.  Pattenson,  who  is  now  Captain  in  the  Nineteentli 
Battalion  and  on  his  way  to  the  front.  L.  A.  Dance  is 
sales  manager. 

A  federal  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Universal 
Wall  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  with  headquarters  in  To- 
ronto, and  share  capital  of  $100,000.  The  powers  of 
the  company  are  very  extensive,  among  them  being 
to  manufacture,  buy.  sell  and  deal  in  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise  of  all  kinds.  The  incorporators  are 
James  Aitchison,  John  A.  Donovan,  Thomas  0.  Cox, 
Duncan  McArthur  and  Peter  R.  Ritchie. 

The  new  headquarters  building  of  the  National  Sani- 
tarium Association  on  College  Street,  Toronto,  was 
formally  opened  a  few  days  ago.  The  handsome  and 
well  appointed  structure  was  erected  as  the  result  of 
the  generous  gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from 
W.  J.  Gage,  President  of  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.,  Toronto, 
and  the  Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  of  St.  Catharines,  who  has 
taken  a  lifelong  interest  in  fighting  "the  white 
plague." 

British  Columbia  mills  are  now  tendering  on  one  of 
the  largest  lumbering  contracts  ever  opened  for  world- 
wide competition.  Through  the  British  Government 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  France  is  asking  for  a 
supply  of  five  hundred  million  feet  of  lumber  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  one  hundred  thousand  two- 
roomed  houses.  These  small  .homes  are  to  house  the 
section  of  the  population  of  France  which  has  lost 
its  all  through  the  ravages  of  war.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  one  of  the  Bi'itish  Columbia  mills  se- 
cured the  contract. 


A  settler,  writing  from  Northern  Ontario,  to  a  To- 
ronto paper,  complains  that  many  of  the  residents  are 
in  a  tight  corner  and  at  a  farmers'  meeting  held  at 
Porquis  Junction  recently,  there  was  a  general  com- 
plaint that,  owing  to  the  failure  of  advances  being 
paid  on  pulp  wood  already  under  contract,  the  embargo 
on  shipment  and  the  lack  of  a  market  for  railway  ties, 
many  of  the  settlers  are  badly  off  financially  and,  \m- 
less  something  is  done  for  their  relief,  a  serious  crisis 
will  soon  be  reached.  One  resolution  was  passed  to 
lay  the  true  facts  before  the  Ontario  Government  by 
means  of  a  deputation  and  another  to  write  a  letter 
to  Hon.  P'rank  Cochrane.  Minister  of  Railways  and 
Canals,  soliciting  him  to  issue  contracts  for  ties  for 
the  Transcontinental  Railway. 

E.  L.  Crooker.  who  has  for  some  time  been  repre- 
sentative of  the  Laurentide  Co.  in  Ontario,  with  head- 
quarters in  Toronto,  left  this  week  for  New  York  City 
where  he  will  act  as  United  States  representative  of 
the  company  with  offices  in  the  Aeolian  Building,  42nd 
Street.  Robert  Houeh  of  the  Montreal  staff  of  the 
Laurentide  Co.,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Crooker  in  Toronto. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Co.,  Limited,  was  held  in  the  head  offices,  Toronto,  on 
February  17.  In  view  of  the  rather  quiet  business 
conditions  that  prevailed  during  the  past  j'ear  the  re- 
ports presented  from  the  different  plants  of  the  com- 
pany were  regarded  as  very  satisfactory.  The  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  season  were  viewed  favorably. 
The  shareholders  endorsed  the  action  of  the  officers 
of  the  company  in  having  contributed  to  the  Pati'iotic, 
Red  Cross,  and  other  funds,  and  recommended  that  fur- 
ther contributions  be  made  to  such  relief  funds  as  the 
officers  might  deem  best,  to  bring  the  amount  up  to 
five  thousand  dollars.  The  officers  elected  were: — 
President,  I.  H.  Weldon,  Toronto ;  Vice-President,  T.  A. 
Weldon,  Thorold :  Secretary -Treasurer,  S.  F.  Duncan, 
Toronto :  Board  of  Directors :  I.  H.  Weldon,  T.  A.  Wel- 
don, S.  F.  Duncan.  G.  R.  Copping,  C.  B.  Gordon.  S. 
B.  Monroe,  Ralph  Emery,  W.  il.  Loveland,  and  A. 
B.  Connable.  After  the  business  proceedings,  the  di- 
rectors were  entertained  to  a  luncheon  at  the  National 
Club,  as  the  guests  of  President  Weldon. 

S.  F.  Duncan,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  is  spending  a  few  weeks 
with  his  family  at  Dayton  Beach,  Florida. 

The  Don  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  report  a  large 
number  of  orders  on  hand.  The  plant  is  now  under 
the  superintendence  of  C.  Nelson  Gain,  late  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Kinleith  Paper  Mills,  St.  Cath- 
arines. Before  leaving  to  enter  upon  his  new  diities 
recently,  Mr.  Gain  was  presented  with  an  apprecia- 
tive address  accompanied  by  a  handsome  Morris 
chair.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Superintendent 
W.  A.  Anderson,  on  behalf  of  the  staff  among  whom 
ilr.  Gain  was  ver}'  popular,  and  all  expressed  best 
wishes  for  his  success  in  his  new  and  wider  sphere  of 
endeavor. 
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The  Tratle  F.oard  figures  for  Jamiary  showing  the 
British  imports  ami  exports  of  papers,  boards,  paper 
l)ags.  envelopes,  cards,  and  uneiiumerated  papers,  for 
practically  the  first  month  since  August  last,  show 
the  effects  of  war.  Of  course  shipping  on  the  various 
sea  routes  is  well  protected,  but  the  set-back  is  due 
to  the  high  tariff  on  freightage  and  the  scarcity  of  la- 
bor and  ships  since  the  new  year  opened.  Added  to 
these  difficulties  are  congestion  at  the  various  English 
and  Scotch  ])orts.  and  tlu'  great  delays  caused  in  load- 
ing and  discharging  steamers.  All  tliese  new  features 
that  have  lately  spnnig  into  existence  very  seriously 
handicapped  the  imports  and  exports  of  papers,  and, 
consequently,  the  decreases  in  some  instances  are  ma- 
terial. The  imjiorts  in  January  were  as  follows,  com- 
pared with   previous  vears: 

1912.  1913.       1914.  1915. 

Cwts.         Cwts.       Cwts.         Cwts. 

Quantities 965,846     990.278     991,246     834.300 

£  £  £  £ 

Values 586,462     611.699     631.043     437.715 

Supplies  are  cut  off  from  Germany,  part  of  Belgium, 
and  i)art  of  France,  which  also  helps  to  make  the  de- 
crease greater,  but  so  far  as  the  German  imports  are 
concerned  and  the  Austrian,  the  British  paper  mill  own- 
er rather  welcome  the  stoppage,  as  Germans  are  keen 
competitors  in  London  and  other  large  provincial  cen- 
tres. The  supplies  of  reel  paper  from  Newfoundland 
in  January  was  35.SS0  cwts.  (compaied  with  104,535 
cwts.  in  1914).  anil  from  the  States  9.060  cwts.,  com- 
pare<l  with  S.301  cwts.  in  January.  1914.  The  total 
supplies  of  newsprint  on  and  not  on  reels  reached  226,- 
606  cwts.,  as  against  327.864  cwts.  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1914.  Increased  sni)|)lies  of  coated  paper 
also  reached  England  from  the  States,  the  quantity  be- 
ing 493  cwts — an  increase  of  45  cwts.  Canadian  fig- 
ures are  not   furnished. 

•         •         • 

The  export  tiade  has  not  sufTere<l  a  very  great  calam- 
ity, and  when  eompared  with  the  German,  Ausfrian- 
lliingarian.  Kreni-h  an<l  l'>elgium  and  Russian  (Finland) 
it  is  remarkable  in  all  the  adverse  circumstances  that 
the  figures  have  reached  such  a  total.  The  total  for 
January,  compared  with  previous  years  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1912.  1913.        1914.  1915. 

(Iwts.         Cwts.       Cwts.         CwtJ«. 

Quantifies 2H7.369     322.931     336.394     213.797 

£  t  £  £ 

Vain.-  314.764     334.H44     332.53H     203.630 

Supplies  to  (Jermany.  French,  antl  Itelgian  sourees 
aie  either  cnt  ofT  or  partly  rcdncefl  and  added  to  these 
'et-biiik.x  are  the  shipping  diffbiiltii-H.  The  supplies 
to  Canada  were:  Writing  paper.  113  ewts  'as  jiginst 
475  cwfs  in  January  1911)  ;  printing  paper  3.752  ewts^ 
(as  against  fi.'^'is  cwts.j;  rnennmerated  pnprrH.  177 
cwtfi.  (hh  against  33f>  cwts.  K  The  total  exjtort  of  news- 
print and  fine  printing  papers  reaclied  106,403  cwts. 
as  against  169.0<tO  cwts.  in  1914.  lK7.Sfi5  ewts.  in  1913. 
(ind  155.007  rwfx.  in  1912.  To  all  markets  redueed  sup- 
plies have  bei-n  sent,  owine  t/>  the  high  shipping  tarifTs. 
as  it  is  impossible  to  make  nny  [irofit  after  these  arc 


charged  for.  There  is  also  great  delays  on  the  rail- 
ways in  England,  supplies  being  held  up  for  weeks 
at  a  time  in  order  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  troops. 
The  greatest  decreases  in  the  exports  are  noticeable  to 
markets  such  as  Australia,  Africa,  India,  New  Zea- 
land and  Canada. 


Considering  the  extensive  scale  on  which  paper-mak- 
ing materials  were  imported  during  the  last  three 
months  of  1914,  the  imports  in  January  would  have 
been  far  greater  if  Canada  had  been  amongst  the 
sup])lying  countries.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  pulp 
makers  of  the  Dominion  to  look  into.  The  suppliers 
of  ground  wood  in  Januarv  were  (quantities  in  tons  of 
20  cwts.)  : 

1914.         1915. 

Sweden 6.729       11.108 

Norwav 29,S07       11.620 

Canada 1.294        

For  some  unknown  reason  (except  that  the  heavj' 
buying  in  November  and  December  changed  mattci-s) 
Canada  sent  no  pulp  in  January,  whereas  sup]ilies  were 
received  in  1912  to  the  extent  of  2.020  tons  and  307 
tons  in  1913.  The  total  supplies  of  ground  wood,  sul- 
phite and  sulphate  to  reach  the  British  market  in  Jan- 
uarv were,  compared  with  other  vears: — Quantities: 
1912.  84.906  tons:  1913,  72.247  ton.s";  1914,  75.511  tons; 
1915.  5S.223  tons. 

The  German,  Austrian  and  |)art  of  the  Fiiniish  sup- 
plies are  cut  off.  owing  to  the  war.  Water  <'onditions 
in  Norway  have  reduced  the  su]>plies  from  that  coun- 
try. The  total  supplies  of  suljihite  and  sul]>hate  were 
32.902  tons,  as  against  35,511  tons  in  Januarv  1914,  and 
33,2(J2  tons  in  1913. 

•  •         • 

The  Government  of  the  I'nion  of  South  Africa  is  ad- 
vertising for  apjilications  for  the  leasing  of  lands  for 
Ihe  cutting  of  papegrus  which,  with  tambookie  grass, 
is  having  the  attention  of  the  Commerce  and  Industries 
Department.  It  has  been  found,  after  tests  anil  analy- 
sis, that  the  two  wild  croiis  are  excellent  paper-making 
materials.  In  view  of  the  shortage  of  the  supf)|y  of 
raw  material  for  paper-making,  the  jiresent  seems  an 
opportune  miiment  to  establish  some  scheme  wliieh  will 
enable  (he  sup|ilies  to  be  ex|>orted  from  Africa. 

•  •         • 

According  to  a  Government  re|)ort  recently  issued 
in  London  by  the  Foreign  Office,  the  paper-making  in- 
dustry in  India  is  not  making  tli<>  headway  that  one 
would  I'Xpeet.  There  are  nine  mills  at  work  with  a  no- 
minal capital  of  only  £360.000.  and  the  produr-lion  in 
1!t13  was  60', <;  million  pounds  of  coarse  papers.  Of 
course,  the  imports  of  pnjx'r  in  India  mainly  come  from 
the  British  milk,  with  which  the  Indian  mills  have  to 
compete,  and  therein  lies  the  great  difTerence.  While 
the  production  of  paper  in  India  was  valnetl  at  £533.- 
Or»0.  the  imports  reached  £1.525.000  printing  paper 
to  the  extent  of  £372.000,  writing  paper  and  envelopes 
to  the  extent  of  £260.000.  Ptdps  and  rags  were  im- 
ported to  the  value  of  £116,000  compared  with  £111,- 
000  the   previous  yenr. 
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Messrs.  Hendersou,  Craig  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  are  agents 
for  some  Canadian  pulp  mills,  have  issued  their  annual 
report  of  the  25th  ordinary  general  meeting.  Mr.  Henry 
Johnson  presided.  The  report  states  that  after  pro- 
viding for  the  preference  dividends,  a  dividend  at  the' 
rate  of  25  per  cent  for  the  year  was  declared  on  the 
ordinary  shares  of  the  company,  and  a  balance  of  £3,- 
405  12s"  3d  is  carried  forward  to  next  year's  account. 
Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  during  the  second  half  of 
the  company's  year  operations  had  been  considerably 
upset  by  the  war.  One  of  the  directors  and  four  mem- 
bers of  "the  staff  are  in  His  ^Majesty's  forces.  There  are 
Mr.  A.  D.  E.  Craig  who  is  a  captain  and  adjutant  in 
the  Queen's  while  Mr.  H.  Walker  of  the  staff  is  with 
the  London  Scottish,  and  ilessrs.  A.  and  J.  Hinson  and 
J.  Garside  are  serving  in  the  Royal  Field  Artillery.  The 
company  has  given  £100  to  the  National  Relief  Fund. 

*  *         * 

The  report  of  the  half-year  of  the  North  of  L'eland 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  which  Sir  John  Hauier  is 
president,  shows  a  profit  of  £2.187,  making  with  .£43,- 
219  brought  forward,  a  total  of  £45,406.  The  direc- 
tors have  recommended  that  a  dividend  of  21/0  per  cent 
for  the  half-year  be  paid,  carrying  forward  £42,906. 
For  the  corresponding  half-year  of  1913  there  was  a 
loss  of  £1,656,  but  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent  was  paid. 
For  the  half-year  ended  June  last  there  was  a  profit 
of  £1  413,  but"  no  dividend  was  declared.  The  profits 
since  1912  have  been  as  follows :— 1912,  £13,478;  1913, 
£2,591 ;  1914,  £3,600.  The  di^-idend  of  21/2  per  cent 
compares  with  10  per  cent  in  1913  and  ll^i  in  1912, 

*  *         » 

Seeing  that  dyes  and  dyestuffs  are  badly  wanted  now 
in  the  British  paper  industry  for  the  production  of 
colored  papers,  the  interesting  announcement  is  now 
made  that  the  present  conditions  will  be  relieved  so  far 
as  the  Government  is  concerned.  The  first  scheme 
submitted  was  not  acceptable,  and  now  a  modified 
one  has  been  presented,  which  includes  the  formation 
of  a  company  with  an  initial  share  capital  of  £2,000.- 
000,  of  which  £1,000,000  will  be  issued  in  the  first  in- 
stance. This  money  will  be  loaned  for  25  years  at  4 
per  cent  interest,  payable  out  of  the  net  profits.  The 
modified  scheme  is  smaller  than  the  first  one,  but  it 
will  be  enlarged  if  it  proves  a  success.  Another  point 
about  it  is  that  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  capi- 
tal the  public  are  asked  to  subscribe  will  be  spread 
over  a  large  number  of  men  and  the  debenture  capital 
put  in  by  the  Government  is  ecpial  to  the  share  capital, 
whereas  in  most  commercial  enterprises  the  share  capi- 
tal is  usually  three  or  four  times  the  size  of  the  deben- 
tures. This  amended  scheme  should  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic for  support.  Up  to  the  middle  of  February  it  has 
not  been  adversely  criticised,  whereas  the  first  one 
came  in  for  a  lot  of  abuse.  Added  to  the  scheme  there 
will  be  a  siuu  of  £100,000  each  year  for  10  years  for 
the  purpose  of  research  work.  This  will  mean  great 
developments  and  taking  the  new  scheme  as  a  whole 
the  Germans  after  the  war  is  over  will  have  their 
work  cut  out  to  recapture  what  they  have  lost.  Ar- 
rangements are  also  being  made  to  develop  trade  in 
dyes  with  the  Swiss  makers. 

«         *         * 

Canadians  may  be  interested  to  know  that  recent 
deaths  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  meant  large  fortunes  being  left  behind. 
Mr.  Berner,  of  Berner  &  Neilsen,  pulp  agents,  has  left 
£135,815;  Mr,  Yates,  a  director  of  the  Wall  Paper 
Manufacturers"  Ltd,,  £35,702;  Mr.  Newling,  £51,562; 
Mr.  John  Galloway,  the  well-known  Scotch  paper-ma- 


ker, £85,299 ;  and  Mr.  Alexand  Duxbury  formerly  of 
one  of  the  Lancashire  mills,  £78,837.  British  paper 
manufacturers  of  some  years"  standing  are  considered 

always  to  be  wealthy  men. 

'  *         *         * 

Some  of  the  British  paper  mill  owners  are  now  giv- 
ing their  attention  to  the  makes  of  paper  usually  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Germans  and  Austrians.  Filter 
papers,  for  instance,  were  solely  confined  to  the  Ger- 
mans Avho  had  a  monoply,  but  now  Messrs.  Balston, 
of  Springfield  ilill,  ^Maidstone,  have  introduced  several 
superior  grades  which  are  highly  comjnented  upon. 
Consequently,  when  the  war  is  over,  the  Germans  will 
find  some  keen  competitors  to  deal  with,  as  well  as  an 
antagonistic  feeling  towards  anything  of  German  orig- 
in. Other  large  paper  producers  are  working  on  dif- 
ferent qualities,  and  one  or  two  large  firms  have  told 
me  that  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  weeks  their  new 
improvements  will  be  announced.  The  great  fear  of 
the  manufacturers  is  the  old  game  of  the  Germans, 
who,  in  order  to  capture  the  market  in  any  particular 
grade  of  paper,  resort  to  price-cutting  and  reducing 
tariffs.  As  a  result,  also  of  their  free  imports  the  Bri- 
tish mill  men  have  to  compete  with  the  makers  of  the 
producing  countries  all  the  world  over,  and,  needless 
to  say,  London  and  Manchester  are  the  two  dumping 
grounds  of  every  country.  This  is  the  reason  why 
British  mills  can  produce  papers  cheaper  and  run  their 
mills  more  economically  than  is  the  case  in  America  or 
Canada.  They  must  resort  to  everything  on  the  mini- 
mum scale.  All  the  large  mill  men  are  in  favor  of  a 
tarifi'  on  foreign  imports — that  is  from  places  outside 
the  Empire. 

*  *         # 

Sulphite  and  sulphate  prices  are  on  a  higher  scale, 
and  the  cost  of  producing  paper  here  is  now  consid- 
erably enhanced.  The  shipping  rates  is  the  cause,  and 
though  business  is  not  plentiful,  some  good  transac- 
tions have  been  closed  for  prompt  parcels  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  seller.  As  to  the  future,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  gauge  anything.  Every  week  a  change  comes. 
Stocks,  however,  are  plentiful  in  England  and  in  Scan- 
dinavia. Norwegians  and  Swedes  say  that  they  are 
getting  some  good  prices  and  they  also  report  an  im- 
provement in  business,  with  a  further  tendency  of 
prices  rising.  In  Loudon,  quotations  are  nominally 
as  follows,  e.i.f.  British  ports : — 

Bleached  sulphite  (No.  1)  $60.04  to  $67.20. 

Sulphite  Easv  Bleaching.  $48  to  $48.50. 

Sulphite,  strong  .$40.90  to  $41.90, 

Unbleached  soda,  .$41  to  .$43. 

Soda  Kraft,  .$41.90  to  .$42. 

It  will  be  observed  on  reference  to  past  quotations 
that  all  prices  have  advanced  except  in  the  case  of 
bleached  sulphite. 

*  «         * 

There  is  a  good  inquiry  for  ground  wood.  Only 
prompt  dealings  are  considered,  and  prices  are  in- 
creasing. Stocks  in  the  mills  are  good.  From  Scan- 
dinavia comes  the  report  that  the  low  water  conditions 
have  hampered  the  grinders  in  December  and  two 
previous  months,  while  the  Swedes  are  well  off  with 
supplies.  Arrivals  in  England  from  Scandinavia  are 
on  a  small  scale,  and  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
none  are  reported.  Prices  are  now  nominally  as  fol- 
lows,  c.i.f.   British  ports : — 

Ground  wood  moist   (pine)   $12.70  to  $13.40. 

Ground  wood,  dry,  $24,60  to  $12,60. 

*  #         # 

France  is  buying  pulp  on  a  small  scale,  and  paying 
dear  rate  for  it.      The  Dutch  trade  is  very  dull,  and 
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the  Scandiuavians  says  the}'  cannot  make  any  head- 
way on  account  of  tlie  German  jjulp  lying  in  Holland. 
Dutch  buyers  report  that  the  market  is  over-stocked. 

•  •         • 

In  the  chemical  trade,  business  is  active.  Sulphur, 
soda  ash,  alum  and  rosin,  are  dearer,  and  prices  are 
varying  lately.  Stocks  of  rosin  are  getting  depleted. 
IJleachiug  powder  contracts  can  be  closed  on  a  lower 
basis,  than  was  the  case  in  December,  on  export.  Alum 
is  $1.20  dearer  per  ton.  About  12  cents  is  added  to 
rosin  prices.  American  is  also  scarce.  Soda  crystals, 
saltcake,  and  annnonia  alkali  are  unchanged  in  values 
since  last  report. 

China  clay  exports  are  hampered  by  the  shipping 
troubles  and  production  curtailed.  About  5  per  cent 
more  is  charged  for  all  other  tilliugs. 

•  •         • 

The  weekly  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  two  weeks  ending  February  5,  was  as 
follows: — Expoits  to  Canada:  Printing  paper,  1,113 
c^vts. ;  writing  paper,  61  cwts;  paper  hangings,  14 
cwts. ;  paper  stock,  51  tons.  lmj)orts  from  Canada ; 
Packing  paper,  36  reels:  coated  paper,  4  cases;  toilet 
paper,  76  eases ;  wood  pulp  boards,  1,680  cwts. 

•  •         • 

Messrs.  Sindall  &  Bacon,  who  do  a  great  deal  of 
research  work  for  the  Colonial  Covernments  are  now 
commissioned  by  the  (Queensland  authorities  to  make 
a  full  report  on  the  paper-making  qualities  of  the 
Prickly  Pear — a  new  fibre  that  has  recently  come  to 
notice.    The  report  will  be  awaited  with  great  interest 

for  publication. 

•  •         • 

Judging  by  the  public  speeches  that  are  made  in 
London  and  elsewhere  lately,  the  opinion  prevails  that 
Canada  will  enjoy  a  time  of  prosperity  when  the  war 
is  over.  The  "  World  s  Paper  Trade  Review,"  a  week- 
ly journal  in  London,  in  its  editorial  column  points  out 
that  the  Canadians  are  very  wisely  preparing  them- 
selves foi'  eventualities  in  the  paper  trade,  and  says 
that  while  these  jireparations  are  being  made,  British 
manufacturers  are  lacking  in  their  enterprise  and  en- 
ergy. There  is  no  doubt  that  now  is  Canada's  time, 
and  the  <|uieker  the  markets  are  gripped,  the  better 
will  be  the  results. 


THE  BRITISH  MARKETS. 

Loi.don,  Fil)ruary  13,  I'JlO. 
After  thi-  dull  state  of  the  British  paper  industry  cx- 
jiorts  in  January,  there  is  now  a  slight  improvement, 
and  if  things  go  on  as  they  are  at  present  the  February 
figures  will  not  be  very  disai)pointing.  Tin-  scarcity 
of  shippin,  high  tariffs,  and  war  insurance  are  the 
great  " bug-bears"  at  the  moment  and  mills  are  re- 
luctantly lompelled  to  wait.  During  the  first  two 
week."*  of  thi.s  mniith  some  good  shipments  have  been 
made  to  foreign  anil  Colonial  markets,  (hi  home  ae 
count  trade  is  not  too  bri.sk.  .Newsprint,  of  eoiirsf,  is 
still  t)n<liiig  a  good  consuming  channel  on  ai'count  of 
war  news,  ami  most  of  the  daily  and  weekly  ncw.sjia 
pers  are  now  back  to  their  normal  size  again.  (ieii 
erally,  it  may  be  said  the  newsprint  trade  is  very  fair, 
and  prices  raiiifc  from  lt4d  to  ltv,d  a  pound,  less  tin- 
usual  [»ercentagcM.  .Norwegian  n<'WHpriiif  can  be  bought 
for  IV4  and  Id  bss  1\\.  per  cent.  Many  buyers  arc, 
however,  holding  bark  in  the  hop<-  of  getting  a  reduced 
price  in  the  near  future,  but  thiH  anticipated  turn  of 
event*  may  never  come  off,  when  one  conNiderH  the 
price  of  mechanical,  with  it«  rising  tendency.     Stocks 


of  newsprint  are  plentiful  at  the  various  mills  and  the 
delays  on  the  railways  are  causing  trouble  between  the 
manufacturers  and  consumers.  Writing  [lapers.  wrap- 
ping and  jtaeking  papers,  in  addition  to  boards  of  all 
kinds,  are  only  enjoying  a  moderate  trade,  and  busi- 
ness in  these  lines  might  be  much  better.  This  state 
of  things  is  fully  expected  after  the  stocks  laid  in 
l)v  buvers  in  November  and  December. 


LATE  NEWS. 


Among  those  from  Canada,  who  attended  the  an- 
imal meeting  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Pajier  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York  City,  were  T.  J.  Stevenson  and 
George  E.  Challes,  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.. 
ilontreal ;  J.  B.  Beveridge,  of  the  Dryden  Timber  and 
Power  Corporation,  Dryden,  Ont. ;  O.  11.  Moore,  of  the 
Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Toronto:  Charles  V. 
Syrett.  of  the  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine  Co..  Toronto: 
A.  M.  lluestis.  of  Toronto,  and  others. 

W.  E.  Stavert.  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Out.,  Pr.'sidcnt 
of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  !Mills,  who  has 
been  spending  the  past  few  weeks  in  the  Old  Country 
on  business,  has  returned  home. 

;\Ir.  J.  0.  Jenssen.  of  the  firm  of  G.  D.  Jenssen  and 
Co..  mill  architects  and  engineers,  has  been  making 
extensive  trips  recently  in  the  interests  of  his  <-om- 
pany.  Mr.  Jenssen  is  going  after  business  in  an  ag- 
gressive way.  For  four  years  he  was  connected  with 
pulp  and  paper  consulting  engineers,  and  for  three 
years  was  chief  engineer  on  the  construction  of  the 
Xorddeiitoscher  Cellulosefabrik,  Konigsberg.  Ger- 
many. P''or  the  past  five  years  he  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  I'ligineeriug  department  of  the  Rior<lrm  Pulp 
and  Pai>er  Company.  Titd.,  Hawkesbury,  Out. 

+++*++++♦+++++++++++♦♦+++++++♦++++++++++++ 
+  + 
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CONSULTING     ENGINEERS 


PULP   and   PAPER  MILL 
ENGINEERING 

Dan.  J.  Albertson, 

Mp;m.  Am.  S<)C.  C.E. 

18  years  experience  in  pulp  and  paper 
mill  engineering,  exclusively. 

Inquiries   Solicited. 

30S  E.  Main  Si.  ConiederaBon  Life  Bldg. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.     -     Toronto,  Ont. 


GEO.  F.  HARDY,  M^ltC^cl 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Papt'i 

,    Pulp    and   Filjre 

Mills, 

Examination    of 

Mill 

Propertie.?,    Water 

Powei 

Developments. 

Langdon 

Building,  309  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 

ENGINEERING 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Hydraulic  De- 
velopments, Power 
Plants,  Reports,  Con- 
sultation. 

jos.h.walTace&co. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 

New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal 
Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 
Salisbury  House,  London,  E.C. 


L  F.  Laliberle.F.E.  Lt.  Col.  L.  J.  D.  Marquis. F 

LALIBERTE  &  MARQUIS 


Ui 


FOREST  ENGINEERS 

lit  Cruising.  Forest  Manager 


nd  Valu 

Landscape  Gardeni 

on  Limits  or  F 

72  MOUNTAIN  HILL 


Timber  Maps. 
Tg,  and  Transaction 
"ivate  Forests. 

Phone  467    [QUEBEC 


E,  R.  BARKER 

Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  M.  Am.  Eleclrochem  Soc. 
rians,  estimates  and  operation  of  Sulphite 
Mills,  Bleaching  Plants,  Electrolytic  Chlornie 
Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda  P'lants.  Re- 
citvery  of  By-FroductR. 

79  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


—  Forest    Engineer  ;= 

LAUDERBURN,  D.  E.,  Forest 
Engineer.  Timber  Estimates, 
Forest  Surveys  and  Maps, 
Room  6030,  Metropolitan  Life 
Bldg.,  New  York. 


T.  PRINGLE  &  SON,  Limited 


Enginei 

Plans  and    Specifications 

Power  Plants  and  c 
CORISTINE  BLDG. 

MONTREAL. 
Bank  oi  British  North  Ai 
Bell  Tel.  :  M.  3890 


d  Architects 

(or  Pulp   and    Paper   Mills 
ither  Industnal  Works 

Continental  Life  Bide 


C.  E.  Eaton.  M.  Am.  Soc,  M.E.     ].  P.  Brownell.  C.E 

EATON    &   BROWNELL 

Consulting  Engineers  &  Architects 

Paper,  Pulp  and  F.bre  Mills,  Water,  Steam  and  Electric 

Power  Development.  Examination  of  Properties, 

Consultation  Reports 

SMITH  BLDG-            WATERTOWN.  N.Y. 

Complete  Paper,  Box  Board,  Pulp  and 
Coating  Mills  and  Wood  Rooms.  Econ- 
omies in  Cost  of  Production.  Studies 
and  Reports  on  Industrial  Plants.  Effi- 
ciency of  Operation.  Efficiency  of 
Equipment.  Power,  Heating,  Drying, 
Ventilating,  Lighting  and  Handling 
Materials    for    Industrial    Plants    of     all 

ofS[  of  h.  b.  priithfii 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS 

ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING 

CLEVKL.\XU,   OHKl 


STEBBINS 

Engineering   and  Manufacturing    Co. 
WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

SULPHITE     MILL     EQUIPMENT 

Acid     Systems,     Sulphur    Burners 

Reclaimers,  Digester  Linings,  and 

Bricks 

SULPHITfc.    MILL   SPECIALISTS 


Leo  Schlick,  M.E. 

CONSULTING 
ENGINEER. 

Mitscherlich  Sulphite  Mills 
Striiw  Board  Mills 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
Steam  Plant 

Waste  Heat  and  Waste 
Fibre  Recovery 
Reports 

Estimates 
WESTMINSTER     HOTEL, 

240  Jarvis  St.,   -   Toronto,  Ont. 

PHONE      ADELAIDE      3720. 
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St.  Austell,   England 
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Clay, 

lu.-i"^.Eg?^».. 

-^M^Hh' 

Satin 
White 

Loading    Clay    by  an     endless  belt. 

Fowey.   —   Monthly  Cargoes  to  principal  ports. 
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Freight    Rates 


As  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  the  Canadian  rail- 
roads have  made  application  to  the  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners  for  permission  to  put  into  effect  a  gen- 
eral increase  in  freight  rates  between  points  east  of 
Port  Arthur.  The  first  hearing  before  the  Railway 
Commissioners  was  held  at  Ottawa  on  March  1st  and 
Jnd.  Tin-  railways'  contintion  is  pratically  that  the 
present  return  on  net  operating  income  is  unduly  low 
as  compared  with  the  property  investment  of  the  com- 
panies, which  is  the  result  of  constant  increase  in  op- 
erating expenses,  such  as  wages,  cost  of  materials, 
etc. 

At  the  hearing  the  railroads  did  not  submit  evidence 
to  show  tiiat  e.xi.sting  rates  are  unreasonably  low  or 
unfair.  The  application  was  constructed  on  the  plea 
that  the  railroads  require  more  money  in  order  to 
meet  fi.\ed  obligations,  and  give  a  reasonable  return  on 
the  investment.  Further  hearings  are  to  he  held,  and 
it  is  expected  tliat  more  detailed  information  will  be 
furnished  at  a  later  date  in  support  of  the  proposals. 

Among  those  who  appeared  before  the  Board  was 
Mr.  J.  F.  Orde,  K.C..  who  explained  that  he  was  holding 
a  "watching  brief ""  for  the  Dominion  fJovernmcnt,  and 
that  it  was  his  i)uri)0»e  to  wafeh  the  caiw  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public,  and  to  give  any  assistance  possible 
to  all  who  rni(fbt  re(|uirc  it.  He  also  said  that,  while 
he  would  make  no  definite  statement  at  this  time,  he 
felt  that  the  railways  were  making  an  extraordinary 
request  and  at  a  most  inopportune  time.  Further.  Mr. 
f)rde  stated  that  there  was  a  ipieHtion  in  his  mind  as 


to  the  procedure  being  followed,  and  he  was  not  sure 
that  it  was  one  contemplated  in  the  Railway  Act. 

With  the  case  of  the  railways  so  incompletely  pre- 
sented it  is  impossible  to  give  it  anj-thing  like  full 
consideration,  and  it  would  be  unfair  at  this  time  to 
attempt  any  criticism. 

It  might  be  noted,  however,  that  in  presentuig  their 
arguments  in  the  recent  hearing  the  railways  did  not 
go  about  the  matter  as  those  whose  interests  are  af- 
fected might  reasonably  expect.  They  made  no  state- 
ment of  the  extent  to  which  their  earnings  must  be 
augmented  to  overcome  increased  expenses  and  dis- 
turl)e(l  industrial  conditions.  They  made  no  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  revenue  which  they  expect  would  ac- 
crue from  the  increased  rates.  They  did  not  state  to 
what  extent  they  are  already  benefitting  as  a  result  of 
the  increase  in  international  rates  recently  put  into 
effect.  The  pid)lic  generally  would  have  much  great- 
er confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  case  of  the  roads,  if 
they  were  more  candid  along  these  lines. 

Canadian  pulp  and  paper  interests  take  practically 
the  same  view  as  that  held  by  Mr.  Orde.  They  wish 
to  hear  the  whole  case  of  the  railways  and  to  give  it 
careful  study.  They  trust  that  in  a  matter  of  such 
vital  importance  to  Canadian  industries,  all  interests 
will  be  heard,  and  that  there  will  be  no  undue  haste 
in  reaching  a  decision.  Fairness  between  all  branches 
of  national  life  —  railways,  manufacturers,  importers, 
merehants  and  all  others,  is  what  they  would  like  to 
see.  This  is  no  time  for  one  class  of  activity  in  Can- 
ada to  endeavor  to  secure  an  unfair  advantaee  at  the 
exi>ense  of  others.  Pulp  and  paper  manufacfurerH  will 
await  with  interest  the  developments  in  the  course  of 
the  next  hearing. 
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Pulp  Wood  Rates 

A  decision  which  M'ill  have  far-reaching  effects  in  the 
relations  between  Canadian  and  American  roads  and 
shippers  of  pulpwood  was  handed  down  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  on  February  19th  last. 
The  question  involved  was  that  raised  by  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  and  others  against  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Companj^  and  others,  in  which  the 
plaintiffs  complained  that  "joint  througli  rates  higher 
than  were  maintained  for  many  j^ears,  published  by 
Canadian  carriers  and  concurred  in  by  carriers  in  the 
United  States  for  transportation  of  pulp  wood  from 
points  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  points  in  the 
State  of  New  York  are  unreasonable." 

The  Commission  held:  (1)  That  the  extent  of  tlie 
Commission's  jurisdiction  over  the  joint  rates  involved 
would  be  to  require  the  United  States  carriers  to 
cease  and  desist  from  concurring  in  such  rates,  thus 
leaving  the  traffic  to  move  on  combinations  of  rates  to 
and  from  border  points. 

(2)  That  the  rates  in  question  were  found  to  be 
reasonable  by  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners 
for  Canada,  after  a  hearing  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
complainants  herein,  and  the  findings  of  that  Board  are 
entitled  to  weight^'  consideration  by  this  Commission. 

(3)  That  the  rates  were  primarily  published  by  Can- 
adian carriers  for  transportation  largely  within  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  as  the  increases  complained 
of  accrue  almost  wholly  to  Canadian  carriers,  the 
Canadian  Board  was  the  proper  tribunal  to  determine 
the  reasonableness  thereof. 

(4)  That  the  relief  praj-ed  for  by  complainants 
should  not  be  granted. — Complaint  dismissed. 


The  New  Tariff 

On  February  11th,  the  Hon.  W.  T.  White,  Minister 
of  Finance,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a 
customs  tariff  which  will  make  an  unprecedented  con- 
dition ia  Canadian  finance  and  industry.  The  great 
war  raging  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  has  extended 
its  influence  immediately  into  the  coffers  of  the  State, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  Canadians  to  make  up  some 
thirty  million  dollars,  which  amount  is  lacking  this  year 
on  accomit  of  the  decrease  in  imports.  Very  few  class- 
es of  imports  are  exempt  from  the  war  tax,  luxuries 
are  particularly  heavily  taxed,  and  wines  are  singled 
out  for  heavj^  assessment. 

In  the  Pulp  and  Paper  schedule  only  j)rinting  paper, 
of  which  Canada  imports  practically  none,  also  matrix 
paper,  which  is  of  use  to  the  publishers  of  newspapers 
in  stereotyping,  are  exemi)t.  Every  other  class  will 
be  subject  to  duties  of  5  per  cent  under  the  British 
Preferential,  71/2  per  cent  imder  International,  and  TYo 
per  cent  under  the  General  Tariff. 


All  paper  making  materials  and  machinery  are  sub- 
ject to  a  tax.  Pulp,  sulphur,  low  grade  coal,  chemicals 
of  all  kinds,  will  be  subject  to  duty.  It  maj^ 
be  exiaected  that  in  general  the  duties  will  not 
harm  very  much  the  Canadian  producers  of  pa- 
per, except  for  the  i)ossil)le  complication  of  secur- 
ing high  grade  pulp  at  such  a  price  as  to  make  a 
IM'ofit.  The  manufacture  of  fine  papers  should  be  stim- 
ulated. Board  manufacturers  should  also  be  stimulated 
to  a  certain  extent.  Other  lines  will  not  notice  the 
difference  except  in  that  manufacturing  costs  will  be 
raised  by  a  small  percentage.  In  general  we  can  look 
for  a  slight  beuefit  to  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  in- 
dustry through  the  new  tariff". 

When  conditions  resume  something  like  a  normal 
aspect  in  the  co\irse  of  time,  the  manufacturers  of  pa- 
per would  undoubtedly  like  to  see  some  tariff  changes 
which  would  place  paper  making  on  a  better  basis. 
Meanwhile  they  intend  to  shoulder  with  a  good  heart 
the  burdens  which  they,  with  all  others  in  the  country, 
must  bear. 


Australia  Wants  Paper  Boards 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
announces  that  it  has  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross, 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  a  packet  of  paper 
boards  containing  twelve  sample  sets  prepared  by  an 
Australian  firm  manufacturing  photographic  materials 
to  illustrate  the  class  of  materials  hitherto  obtained 
chiefly  from  Germany  and  Sweden.  The  inquirers  are 
very  desirous  of  receiving  samples  and  prices  from 
Canadian  manufacturers.  Prices  should  be  quoted  per 
ton  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment  for  50  and  100  ton  lots 
securely  packed.  The  paper  boards  should  be  shipped 
in  rolls  31  inches  wide  and  about  26  laches  diameter  on 
wood  centre  with  about  2  inches  bore  to  take  spindle. 
The  reels  should  be  securely  fastened  to  prevent  them 
from  telescoping  during  handling.  The  firm  in  ques- 
tion state  that  they  consume  from  159  to  170  tons  of 
all  kinds  per  annum.  Interested  Canadian  manufac- 
turers may  inspect  the  samples  above  referred  to  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.     (Refer  file  No.  A  1426.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  samples  sent,  giving  par- 
ticulars in  regard  to  quantities,  packing,  etc : — 

Sample  "B. "  German  ])est  quality  wood  middle  basis 
63  pounds,  ream  (480  sh.)  20  x  25. — Sample  "T."'  Swe- 
dish wood  board  middle  basis  73  pounds,  ream  (4S0  sh.) 
20  X  25. — Sample  "D."  Swedish  wood  board  middle 
basis  126  pounds,  ream  (480  sh.)  20  x  25. — Sample  "S." 
American  newsboard  middle  basis  73  pounds,  ream 
(480  sh.)  20  X  25. 

German  pulp  boards:  Sample  "U. "  Basis  73  pounds, 
ream  480  hs.,  20  x  25.— Sample  "N."  Basis  300  sh.  per 
50  ko.  22  X  32.— Sample  "0."  Basis  200  sh.  per  50  ko. 
22  X  32. — Sample  "P."  Basis  182  sh.  per  50  ko.  22  x 
32. 


^raieh  15.  1915. 
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COUNCIL    OF    NEW    TECHNICAL    SECTION 

CONSTITUTION 


ADOPTS 


Meeting  of  the  newly-elected  Couneil  at  tlie  Forest 
Products  Lal)oratoi-ies  of  Canada.  ^lontreal.  March  5th, 
1915.  Present:  Mr.  C.  B.  Thome.  Mr.  Dan  Daverin, 
Mr.  T.  L.  Crossley,  Dr.  J.  S.  Bates,  Mr.  K.  L.  Camp- 
bell. A  tentative  constitution  was  drawn  up  and  ap- 
pi-ovt'd  as  follows  : — 

Constitution. 

The  Technical  Section  is  provided  for  under  Article 
1-1  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association.  This  Section  is  an  organization  of  in- 
dividuals apart  from  the  activities  of  the  main  Asso- 
ciation. 

Article  1.  Name. — This  organization  shall  be  known 
as  ■"Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association — Technical 
Section." 

Article  II.  Objects. — The  objects  of  the  section  shall 
he  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  science  of  pulp  and 
j)aptr  making  in  Canada,  to  provide  means  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas  among  its  members  and  to  en- 
couiagc  original  investigalion. 

Article  III.  Membership. — There  shall  be  two  class- 
es of  members:  (1)  Members — entitled  to  vote:  (2) 
As.iociate  members — not  entitled  to  vote. 

1.    Qualifications  for  Members. — Any  jierson  who  oc- 

ijiiis  (ir  liiis  occuiiiicl  an  rxecntive  technical  position 
m  thi-  pulp  and  pai)er  industry:  anyone  occupying  a 
suliordiuate  position  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
who  luis  had  a  satisfactory  technical  i-ducation:  anyone 
who.  though  not  having  had  a  technical  education,  has 
s|ifcial  i|ualitications  and  experience. 

■J.  Qualifications  for  Associate  Member. — Any  per- 
■Mii  wlio  will  siippoit  and  assist  tin-  aims  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section,  and  who.  by  virtue  of  his  <|na]ifications, 
is  likely  to  further  the  work  of  the  Section.  These 
members  may  attend  all  ofticial  meetings  of  the  Sec- 
tion and  have  the  right  to  take  part  in  discussions. 
Note   1. — Anyone   mi-rely   furnishing    material    or 

supplies  to  the  pajx-r  trade  eannot   become  a  nn-m- 

ber  of  tlw  Section. 

Note  2.- -Any  Associate  Member,  who  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Council  satisfies  the  reipiiremfnts  of  Cia.ss 

1.  may  bccnini-  a  votintr  mi'iiilii'r. 

Article  IV.  Election  of  Members. — ?]a<h  candidate 
fur  iiHiiib.isliip  shall  be  proposed  and  seconrk-d  by 
ueiiibcrs  of  tile  Te-hnical  Section,  and  shall  be  voted 
II  by  the  Council  of  the  Teehnieal  .Section,  a  majority 
of  whose  votes  shall  be  necessary  for  election.  The 
Coiiiieil  shall  also  decide  as  to  whieli  class  of  mem- 
bership the  ejindiiiale  is  entitled. 

Article  V.  Dues. — The  annual  dues  for  voting  mem- 
bers shall  be  three  dollars,  and  the  nnniial  dues  for 
assoeiate  riieudiers.  two  dollars,  payable  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ealendar  year.  A  member  who  has  not 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  i*  snspen<Ied. 

Article  VI.  Officers  and  Council.— The  offirers  shall 
be  ,1  ('hairinan  and  a  \'iee-(  liairman  elected  for  one 
year  by  the  members  of  the  Teehnieal  Section  nt  the 
annual  meeting:  and  a  Seeretary-TreH.mirer  who  shall 
be  the  regular  Secretary  of  The  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association. 

The  Chairnian  and   ViceC -ith  three  Coiin- 

illors  elected    from   the   T'  lion   shall   con- 

stitute the  Council  of  the  T'  '  tjon.     The  pre- 


sent Council  shall  serve  for  one  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  three  Councillors  (.in  addition  to  Chair- 
man and  Vice-Chairmau)  shall  be  elected  as  follows: 
One  to  retire  at  the  end  of  one  year,  one  to  retire  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  one  to  retire  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  and  thereafter  one  to  retire  every  year,  and  one 
to  be  elected  in  his  place  to  serve  for  three  years.  Re- 
tiring members  of  the  Council  (other  than  Chairman 
and  Vice-Chairiuan)  are  not  eligible  to  re-election  as 
Councillors  for  one  year,  although  they  shall  be  elig- 
ible for  the  office  of  Chairman  or  Vice-Chairman.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  Chairman.  Vice-Chairman  and 
three  Councilors  be  chosen  to  represent  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry,  viz..  book  and  writing,  news 
and  wrapping,  chemical  pulp,  mechanical  pulp,  board 
and  miscellaneous. 

The  Chairman.  Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  these  offices. 
The  Council  as  a  whole  shall  pass  on  membership,  at- 
tend to  business  between  meetings  and  have  general 
charge  and  control  of  the  aflfairs  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion. 

Article  Vn.  Meetings.— The  Technical  Section  shall 
hold  iit  least  three  meetings  annually,  if  possible.  The 
annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  hehl 
at  the  time  of  the  animal  meethig  of  The  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Pai)er  As.sociation.  Two  additional  meetings 
may  be  held  as  determined  by  the  Council.  Upon  the 
invitation  of  a  member  of  the  Council,  non-technical 
members  may  be  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Technical  Section.  Jleetings  are  to  be  called  in  writ- 
ing, and  every  nn-mber  is  to  receive  due  notice  of  any 
meeting  with  a   programme  of  what  is  to  take  jilaee. 

The  |u-oceediiigs  of  the  Technical  Section,  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Council,  may  be  inserted  in  the  offi- 
cial journal  of  the  Section. 

Article  VIII.  Amendments.— The  constitution  may 
be  aiiii'Miled  li\  the  uMMnbers  present  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Association  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present,  provid.-d  that  such  amendment  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  members  in  a  printed  or  written 
notice  at  least  thirty  days  before  such  meeting. 

This  article  ma\  be  suspended,  however,  by  a  unani- 
mous vole  of  the  uiembers  ]iri'seiit. 

Other  Business. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Daverin  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thorne:  "That  until  the  next  general  meeting  of  tlii' 
Section,  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga/.im-  of  Canada 
shall  be  conKidered  the  official  journal  of  the  Teehnieal 
Section." — Carried. 

The  following  inntterH  were  decided  upon  by  the 
council : — 

1. — It  is  understood  that  the  Council  act  as  a  Com- 
mitlee  on  Constitution  and  By-laws. 

2. — It  is  understood  that  the  Council  will  net  as  an 
.  ditorird  rMimnittec  with  powers  granted  to  the  Chair- 
I'luiirman  to  deciile  on  papers,  etc., 
;iccepted  by  the  Section  and  with  pow- 
.1-  nml   prepare  material   for  publication 

in  'I    Paper  Mnga/ine  nf  Canada  or  el«o- 

«  le  ■!<•  to  time. 

It  m  also  understood  that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine of  Canada  will  grant  a  definite  s|>ace  for  the  pub- 
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lieation  of  proceedings  and  papers  of  the  Technical 
Section,  so  that  the  material  will  be  kept  together  in 
a  definite  place,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

For  the  present  at  least,  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tories of  Canada  will  try  to  abstract  the  current  tech- 
nical literature  on  pulp  and  paper,  and  furnish  these 
records  for  publication  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag- 
azine. 

3 — The  question  of  establishing  standing  committees 
on  standard  methods  of  testing,  standards  for  pulp 
and  paper  and  other  materials,  technical  education, 
etc..  will  be  left  for  consideration  at  the  next  general 
meeting. 

4 — If  possible  the  next  general  meeting  will  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  early  part  of  June.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing will  be  subject  to  the  wishes  of  the  members.     The 


It  is  also  hoped  that  the  proposed  constitution  will 
be  digested  and  discussed,  with  a  view  of  securing  a 
solid  basis  of  organization  at  the  first  regular  meeting. 


A.  G.  Campion,  Belgo-Canacian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
Shawinigan  Falls,  P.Q.  Chairman  of  News  Section, 
Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Asociation. 

members  are  also  requested  to  suggest  topics  for  papei'S 
and  discussions  and  the  Council  will  then  try  to  have 
suitable  papers  arranged  for. 

5. — The  Secretary-Treasurer  was  insti'ucted  to  send 
to  the  various  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  to  certain  oth- 
ers copies  of  the  constitution  drawn  up  by  the  Council, 
together  with  a  covering  letter  outlining  the  above 
proposals,  with  the  request  that  the  names  of  those 
desiring  to  become  members  of  the  Technical  Section 
be  submitted,  with  records  of  their  qualifications,  to 
the  Coimcil,  in  order  that  when  the  Constitution  of  the 
Section  is  finally  drawn  up  there  may  be  no  delay  in 
securing  a  large  and  active  membership. 


The  Paper  Trade  of  Japan 

Some  time  ago  the  Fuji,  ()ji,  and  Kiso  paper  mills 
had  an  agreement  untler  which  tlu>  Fuji  paper  mill 
alone  exported  "zara"  paper  to  tlie  amount  of  1,000,- 
000  pounds  a  mouth.  The  Oji  mill  has  recently  in- 
stalled additional  machinery  capable  of  turning  out 
montlily  1,000,000  pounds  of  "zara"  paper  of  100  inch- 
es width.  The  agreement  was  therefore  revised,  and 
it  was  arranged  tliat  the  Fuji  mill  should  export  750,- 
000  poiuids,  the  Oji  250,000  pounds,  and  the  Kiso  100,- 
000  pounds,  while  agreements  for  a  common  price  were 
also  made  to  avoid  competition  and  bounties  on  ex- 
ports were  to  be  given,  as  arranged  before,  out  of  the 
funds  of  tlie   Pajiermakers'  Association. 

Of  the  Fuji  mill  shipment  one-tliird  is  to  go  to  Shan- 
ghai and  Tien-Tsin  and  two-thirds  to  South  China,  the 
Soutii  Sea  Islands,  and  Manchuria.  The  Oji  mill's  ex- 
ports ai'e  to  go  to  Hankow,  and  tlu>  Kiso  mill's  to  Ko- 
rea and  North  China.  The  first  two  are  to  export 
tlirough  the  Mitsui  Co.  and  the  last  two  through  the 
.\akai  Slioten. 

For  sonu'  time  past,  says  tlie  Asahi  (Osaka),  ship- 
ments of  tlie  "zara""  i)aper  have  frequently  failed  to 
reach  half  of  the  1,000,000  pounds  disposable,  owing 
to  the  briskness  of  home  demands,  but  the  mills  have 
increased  their  plant,  and  the  home  market  is  dull,  so 
there  is  now  a  danger  of  congestion  of  stocks.  As  ex- 
I>orts  of  paper  from  Europe  to  South  China.  India.  Ma- 
nila, Java,  and  Australia  have  stojjped  and  stocks  are 
running  sliort,  the  three  paper  mills  named  are  con- 
sidering means  of  extending  their  markets  to  these 
places. 

Japanese  merchants  interested  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  unglazed  paper  for  newspaper  printing  (as 
<listinguished  from  higli-class  printing  paper)  expect 
an  active  season  next  spring. 

Because  of  the  great  demand  for  newspapers  occa- 
sioned by  the  outbreak  and  spread  of  the  great  war, 
the  demand  and  sujjply  of  unglazed  paper  in  Japan 
were  for  a  time  almost  equally  balanced.  Only  when 
the  demand  became  somewhat  fixed  and  the  new  work- 
shops of  the  Oji  Paper  ilill  were  completed,  and  as- 
sured the  additional  {iroduction  of  2,500,000  pounds 
per  month,  did  the  supply  begin  to  exceed  the  demand 
by  3,500.000  to  4,000,000  pounds  a  month.  Of  this 
amount  1,000,000  pounds  are  exported  to  China,  and  a 
further  increase  is  expected.  To  insure  the  further 
development  of  the  trade,  however,  it  is  considered 
essential  to  extend  the  market  to  other  parts  of  the 
Far  East,  namely,  to  Vladivostok  and  British  India. 
A  resolution  to  this  effect  was  passed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  paper  mills  at  a  recent  meeting,  with  an 
additional  declaration  in  favour  of  increasing  the  max- 
imum of  subsidies  grauted  to  those  engaged  in  the  bu- 
siness. A  scarcity  of  printing  paper  for  the  press  is 
being  complained  of  in  Europe,  but  in  China  there  is 
still  some  held  in  stock,  and  no  sei'ious  rise  of  price 
has  been  recorded.  The  rate  rules  at  about  2.20  yen 
(.$1.0956)  per  ream.  But  as  the  stock  becomes  exhaust- 
ed the  Japanese  merchants  will  be  able  to  export  un- 
glazed paper  to  China  on  lucrative  terms. —  (U.  S.  Com- 
merce Reports.) 
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PROGRESS    IN    PAPER-MAKING    CHEMISTRY 

REPORT  OF  PROF.  RALPH  H.  McKEE,  OFFICIAL   CHEMIST    TO    AMERICAN    PAPER  AND   PI^LP 

ASSOCIATION   FOR  1914 


In  the  knowledge  that  the  supply  of  pulp  woods  used 
at  present  is  limited,  and  that  about  twenty  years  hence 
the  great  bulk  of  paper  made  in  this  country  will  have 
to  be  produced  from  other  fibers  than  those  used  now, 
many  workers  are  interested  and  working  on  materials 
that  are  likely  to  prove  acceptable  as  surrogates  or 
substitutes  for  spruce  and  other  woods. 

Solution  of  the  prol)lem  that  confronts  us  fall  into 
two  classes:  the  first  is  where  trees  formerly  con- 
sidered inferior  are  found  with  slight  modification  of 
treatirient  to  give  fair  quality  fibre  for  news  and  other 
inexpensive  paper,  thereby  conserving  the  more  valu- 
able woods  for  use  for  chemical  pulp.  The  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  has  done  much  valuable  work 
along  this  line  and  mills  are  beginning  to  see  the  use 
of  tamarack,  jack  jiiiu'S,  Douglas  tir  and  other  simi- 
lar woods. 

The  second  solution  lies  in  the  use  of  waste  fibrous 
materials   or   crop    plants    as    papermaking   material. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  enormous 
quantities  of  waste  flax  straw  in  the  North  Central 
States  and  of  cotton  seed  hull  fiber  in  the  South  will 
soon  be  made  to  yield  a  large  tonnage  to  take  the  place 
of  rag  fiber.  As  substitutes  for  wood,  sisal  waste  and 
sugar  cane  fiber  deserve  to  be  considered,  but  the 
large  tonnage  will  have  to  be  be  supplied  from  planted 
materials,  partly  by  reforestation,  but  more  largely  by 
quick  growing  woody  materials  not  now  much  used. 
The  two  materials  that  promise  most  in  this  respect 
are  bamboo  in  the  south  and  hemp  in  the  north.  One 
northern  mill  by  acreage  planting  trials  conducted 
several  years  ago,  reached  the  '-onclusion  that  when 
wood  reached  $12  a  cord,  then  it  would  pay  to  plant 
hemp  as  a  source  of  fiber.  From  present  wood  prices, 
we  shall  not  have  to  wait  long  before  hemp  will  be 
in  the  digesters. 

Utilization  of  Pulp  Waste. 

Pulp  mill  wastf  is  giving  iiiiTrnsitig  trouble  to  water- 
coursi'S.  The  waste  from  itiechanieal  and  soda  piilp 
mills  is  comparatively  harmless  but  that  from  the  sul- 
phite pulp  mills  is  ordinarily  considered  undesirable 
and  is  being  legislated  against. 

The  methods  tried  for  its  <lisposal  are  in  four  groups 
— namely,  irrigatioii,  artificial  biologic  treatment,  in- 
filtration and  evaporation.  The  first  three  yield  no 
return  and  can  only  be  applied  when  the  climatic  and 
soil  conditions  at  the  mill  are  favorable.  Evaporation 
is  too  expensive  unless  the  partly  evaporated  material 
can  be  used  for  tanning,  coal  briquet  biiirlrr.  on  roads 
a.s  a  dust  preventative  In  eoitifietition  with  oil  or  in  some 
other  manner. 

Waste  Sulphite  Liquor. 

The  earlii-r  promises  of  thi'  use  of  !<iilphite  waste  ns 
a  true  tanning  material  are  now  thouirht  to  be  larei-ly 
without  basis;  all  it  seems  to  rio  in  to  serve  as  a  (>artial 
Hiih.stitute  for  weighing  materials  like  glucose.  A  nse 
may  he  found  for  waste  Nnl()hur  liquor  as  a  briquett- 
ing  binder  for  coal  slack,  but  the  method  has  not  yet 

been  adequately  developeil  .TU'l  prir'C  of  eoal  is  still  too 

cheap  in  this  country  to  make  briquetting  of  coal  ulack 
interesting    from    a   business   standpoint.      As    a    dust 


preventative,  waste  sulphite  liquor  is  satisfactory  but 
with  its  large  content  of  water,  freight  charges  prevent 
it  being  shipped  any  considerable  distance  from  the 
mill. 

A  reallj'  satisfactory  solution  of  the  sulphite  waste 
problem  is  yet  to  be  found.  The  transformation  of  the 
glucose  content  of  the  liquor  into  alcohol,  a  process 
by  which  three  Swedish  mills  are  making  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter  gallons  of  alcohol  a  year  seems 
most  promising.  Two  mills  in  this  country  are  now 
producing  alcohol  from  wa.ste  sulphite  liquor.  The 
yield  is  ordinarily  about  15  gallons  of  95  per  cent  al- 
cohol, a  ton  of  sulphite  pulp,  but  under  the  best  condi- 
tions, it  is  said  to  be  possible  to  increase  this  to  fully 
twenty-five  gallons  a  ton  of  pulp.  However,  the  slops, 
after  the  alcohol  extract i(ui.  are  fully  as  objection- 
able as  the  original  waste  liquor. 

New  Pulp  Processes. 

Of  tiie  new  pulp  processes,  the  Konig  process,  using 
successive  treatments  with  4  per  cent,  annnonia  and  0.5 
per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  gives  about  the  same  yield  of 
pulp  as  ordinary  methods,  but  the  byproducts  of  alco- 
hol and  rosin  are  of  much  more  value.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  cooking  liquor  after  use  has  value  as  a  cattle 
food. 

Success  of  this  process  seems  to  deixMid  largely  if  not 
entirely  on  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  annnonia  and  the 
successful  use  of  the  byproduct  as  a  fodder.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  should  be  said  that  it  is  very  probable  that 
Haber's  ammonia  .synthesis  from  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen gases,  commercially  developed  by  one  of  the  large 
German  chemical  comj)anies.  is  destined  to  lower  con- 
siderably, the  price  of  ammonia. 

The  Use  of  Liquid  Sulphur  Dioxide. 

Efforts  are  being  eontiiniallv  inaile  to  increase  the 
amount  of  free  aeid  in  the  sulphite  digester.  Patents 
have  lately  been  taken  out  by  Messrs.  Wolf  and  Moore 
of  the  Burgess  Sulphite  Comjiany  for  a  scheme  whereby 
gas  from  liquefii>d  sulphur  dioxide  is  forced  into  the  di- 
gester after  filling  and  injecting  steam. 

The  Dyestuffs  Question. 

The  eoal  far  ilye  .situation  in  this  country  is  bad.  but 
there  .sei'uis  little  immediate  hi'lji  in  sichf.  Importations 
are  coming  in,  but  not  in  large  amounts.  American  rlye 
makers  are  in  a  position  to  make  only  a  minor  part  of 
the  tonnage  of  dyes  needed  by  Americiin  papermakers 
ami  if  importation  should  cease,  the  stocks  on  hand 
would  soon  vanish.  Many  paper-makers  are  eonserv- 
int;  their  stocks  by  declining  orders  for  intensely  color- 
ed papers  and  issuing  oidy  whites  and  tints  that  re- 
.iiiire  liuf  small  amounts  of  <l\  es.  Steps  ean  be  taken  to 
obtain  in  the  future  an  Amerieati  source  of  most  ilyos 
but  to  do  so  the  price  will  have  to  be  paiil.  and  I  doubt 
if  the  paper  indtistry  is  willing  to  |>ay  its  share. 

High  Bleaching  Oosta 

Much  as  I  would  hke  to.  tin'  time  nt  my  diliposal  does 
not  permit  me  to  dise\i.H«  several  oflnr  questions  which 
deserve  your  consideration  such  as  thr-  excessively  high 
bleaching  costs  of  many  American  pulp  mills,  the  equal- 
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ly  liigh  losses  in  steam  and  chemicals  of  many  soda 
mills,  and  tlie  still  greater  monetary  losses  in  many 
mills  due  to  fiber  being  allowed  to  go  out  with  the 
waste  water  into  the  river. 

In  asking  me  to  speak  before  the  Teehincal  Division, 
Mr.  Bishop  asked  me  to  offer  suggestions  as  to  what 
might  be  accomplished  by  such  a  division. 

The  Formation  of  a  Technical  Division 

Before  touching  this  question,  allow  me  to  offer  my 
congratulation  to  men  here  gathered  together.  This 
meeting  and  the  organization  of  this  division,  promises 
to  do  more  towards  putting  this  industry  on  a  sound 
and  paying  basis  than  any  previous  step  made  by  the 
American  paper  and  pulp  industry.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  that  the  advance  nearest  in 
importance  to  this,  the  getting  of  American  mills  to  put 
in  a  cost  system,  was  also  largely  aided  by  the  initiative 
and  pushing  qualities  of  the  H.  E.  Fletcher,  who  sug- 
gested to  President  Moore  the  formation  of  this  Tech- 
nical Division  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation. The  American  paper  and  pulp  industry  owes 
Mr.  Fletcher  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  work  in  making 
it  possible  for  the  members  interested  in  the  technical 
work  of  the  mills  to  come  together  in  this  way  for  the 
discussion  of  common  problems. 

It  has  often  been  said  ' '  that  there  is  active  and  subs- 
tantial co-operation  in  every  interest  which  in  any  man- 
ner touches  the  production  and  consumption  of  paper, 
except  among  the  manufacturers  themselves.  The 
formation  of  this  division  promises  more  toward  a 
change  from  the  condition  given  in  the  quotation  I  have 
.just  read,  if  it  is  a  true  statement,  than  any  other  step 
that  could  be  made.  Men  engaged  in  the  production 
and  scientific  phases  of  mill  work  have  much  to  gain 
and  at  no  injury  to  the  mills  they  represent,  by  attend- 
ance and  discussion  at  such  meetings. 

Suggestions  Regarding  the  Scope  of  the  Division. 

Some  subjects  which  it  seems  to  me  should  early  be 
taken  up  are  the  following : 

1^— The  paper  manufacturer  needs  to  be  able  to  tell 
from  a  sample  of  a  pound  or  less  of  pulp,  what  kind  of 
a  i)aper  it  will  make,  or  whether  in  a  given  furnish,  it 
will  serve  to  give  the  desired  standard  quality  of  pa- 
per. 

2 — Standard  definitions  for  the  different  grades  of 
bleached  and  unbleached  pnlp. 

Perhaps  with  this  should  go  a  standard  or  definition 
of  excessive  bleaching,  as  the  evil  effects  of  over-bleach- 
ing on  the  paper  are  but  rarely  fully  appreciated  by 
the  pulpmaker. 

3 — It  is  probable  that  a  different  unit  in  purchasing 
pulpwood  would  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
woodowner  and  pulp  mill.  Certainly  the  mill  should 
buy  the  wood  for  the  pulp  it  will  make,  and  the  cord 
of  128  cubic  ft.  does  not  measure  that  at  all  accurately. 
The  cellulose  content  varies  much  with  the  quality  of 
the  wood,  especially  if  calculated  on  the  yield  per  volu- 
me cord  of  128  cu.  ft.;  e.g.,  sound  spruce  and  balsam 
fir  vary  in  yield  from  16  to  24  per  cent. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  wood  8ft.  to  18ft.  in  diam- 
eter cost  $3  a  cord  at  the  mill ;  now.  the  actual  content 
of  the  cord  is  less  in  that  often  half  the  wood  will  not  be 
over  3  ft.  in  diameter.  Then  there  was  no  need  for  ac- 
curate measurement  of  the  wood;  to-day,  wood  is  ex- 
pensive and  accuracy  is  needed. 

4 — A  discussion  of  the  uses  of  byproducts.  The  mill 
dividends  appear  to  be  in  the  future  largely  linked  with 
the  use  made  of  byproducts. 


An  American  School  of  Paper  Making. 

The  Paper  and  Pulp  School  of  the  University  of 
Maine,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  is  inter- 
ested in  the  .same  problems  as  this  division,  and  to  you 
it  sends  its  greetings. 

We  are  attempting  to  give  the  young  men  the  basic 
training  for  pulp  and  paper  Avork,  but  we  must  look  to 
you  to  give  the  opportunity  for  practical  mill  expe- 
rieiice.  Last  summer,  fifteen  of  the  young  men  study- 
ing at  Orono,  worked  in  paper  and  pulp  mills  and  re- 
ceived experience  of  the  most  valuable  character.  They 
worked  where  they  were  told,  more  as  hands  in  the 
beater  room  than  anywhere  else. 

That  the  mills  found  the  young  men  fully  earned  their 
$50  a  month  and  were  worth  while,  was  indicated  in 
several  ways,  e.  g.,  half  the  superintendents  asked  the 
young  men  to  Avrite  to  them  with  regard  to  a  regular 
job,  after  graduation.  Next  summer,  we  will  want  to 
place  twenty-five  young  men  in  the  mills  from  June  15 
to  Sept.  1.  I  hope  you,  Avho  are  here  present  will  aid 
in  giving  these  young  men  an  opportunity  for  jiraetical 
experience  the  coming  summer. 

A  Library  of  Paper  Making  Chemistry  and 
Engineering. 

One  of  the  needs  of  the  industry  in  America  is  a  library 
containing  a  practically  complete  collection  of  books 
and  periodicals  on  paper  and  pulp,  the  volumes  of 
which  will  be  available  for  loan  to  those  in  the  indus- 
try anywhere  in  the  country  who  have  need  for  inform- 
ation on  these  lines. 

The  University  of  Maine  has  now  about  half  complet- 
ed such  a  library,  but  as  yet  has  no  facilities  for  loan- 
ing- of  the  books  or  the  completion  of  the  files.  It  is 
hoped  that  arrangements  may  be  made  with  tlie  Amer- 
ican Pulp  and  Paper  Association  making  such  a  loan 
possibility  a  reality  and  permitting  the  completion  of 
the  list  of  books  and  technical  periodicals. 

A  little  later  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Paper  and  Pulp 
School  of  the  University  of  Maine  to  issue  bulletins  on 
production,  control  and  analytical  methods  of  use  to 
paper  and  pidp  mills,  and  bibliographies  on  special  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  men  working  in  the  industry.  It  is 
niy  intention  to  see  that  each  of  you  shall  receive  copies 
of  these  as  issued  and  I  trust  you  will  find  them  of  in- 
terest. 


Professor  McKee's  address  was  delivered  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Technical  Division  of  the  American  Plup 
&  Paper  Association  held  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
New  York  City,  on  February  19th. 

Henry  E.  Fletcher  of  the  Fletcher  Paper  Company, 
Alpena,  Michigan,  was  elected  to  the  Chair  and  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  the  inauguration  of  a  Tech- 
nical Section  in  words  which  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.  He  said : 

"Gentlemen,  in  talking  this  matter  over  this  morn- 
ing Avith  a  few  jieople  from  out  in  the  West,  we  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  get  some  medium  of  ex- 
change for  technical  ideas,  and  bring  the  entire  div- 
isions together,  such  as  our  machine  design  work.  No 
matter  what  the  division  is,  we  practically  use  the 
same  thing.  The  machine  design  work.  I  think  we 
will  all  agree,  is  pretty  crude  in  uiany  ways.  As  in 
other  things  there  is  a  chance  of  machinery  builders 
learning  the  troubles  of  other  machines  through  the 
travelling  salesmen  mostly,  not  entirely  so.  but  most- 
ly through  the  travelling  sales  force,  as  to  complaints 
that  are  coming  in.      If  we  have  some  concentrated 
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work  on  that  sub.ieet  to  eollet-t  data  on.  I  think  there 
would  be  a  great  many  iiuprovemeuts  develop  in  those 
lines.  Then  there  comes  another  proposition,  .such  as 
crude  wood,  taking  up  yellow  stains  and  chipping,  and 
everything  that  comes  along  with  tliat  in  the  chemis- 
try line,  which  would  come  right  along  with  the  work 
of  our  official  chemist.  Professor  McKee.  Then  we  get 
into  the  subject  of  wires  and  felts,  and  the  sales  mem- 
ber tried  to  get  some  way  to  get  uniform  costs. 

We  had  a  ver.v  nice  meeting  here  two  years  ago  last 
December.  We  had  about  thirtj'.  Some  of  you  gentle- 
men iiere  were  present.  On  the  cost  of  woi-k.  and  I 
think  it  hail  a  lot  of  good  results,  followed  later  by  a 
meeting  in  Chicago,  which  seemed  to  wake  the  bunch 
up.  Now  we  can  give  consideration  to  the  ideas  as 
at  the  manner  or  organizing.  I  think  myself,  that  we 
would  have  to  have  more  or  less  sectional  meetings, 
collecting  our  data  together  through  the  official  chem- 
ist, and  through  some  medium,  such  as  "Paper"  or 
some  of  the  magazines.  1  think  before  we  go  ahead  in 
organization.  Professor  McKee  has  had  a  good  deal  of 
work  along  this  line,  furnishing  the  Universit.v  of 
^^aine.  and  in  his  official  report  to-day,  I  think  he  has 
taken   the  sub.ject  up," 

The  organization  of  the  Association  was  finally  left 
to  a  committee  of  five,  appointed  bv  the  Chairman  af- 
ter consulting  with  President  Jloore.  It  is  expected 
that  this  committee  will  meet  in  the  near  future  and 
discuss  the  best  plans  for  getting  the  Association  un- 
der way. 

Professor  McKec  urged  that  it  would  be  well  to  push 
along  and  secure  strong  organization  within  two  or 
thn-f  months  time  lie  saiil  further: — "'Sly  thought 
is.  that  the  organization  should  be  perfected  ver.v  soon; 
that  the  meetings  which  have  been  sugsrested  here  at 


the  different  places  (i.  e.  for  example,  Holyoke,  Buff- 
alo and  Chicago)  should  be  held,  but  it  may  be  wise 
to  hold  those  on  other  particular  sub.iects.  That  is, 
take  up  the  question,  for  example,  of  standards  for 
wheat  pulp,  or  the  question  of  making  paper  from 
pulp,  which  is  a  i)robkMn  which  is  troubling  the  paper 
manufacturers  very  much  at  present.  That  is,  to  limit 
in  a  wa.v  a  particular  meeting  to  two  or  three  sub.iects, 
and  have  it,  not  as  to  a  series  of  addresses,  but  as  a 
discussion  started  up  b.v  people  appointed  for  each  sub- 
.ject, and  follow  it  up  by  others  on  the  subject  in  hand. 
Then  there  can  be.  and  should  be  after  an  organization 
is  made,  opjiortunities  which  would  be  made  use  of.  of 
what  might  be  called  technical  bulletin.  Just  for  il- 
lustration, at  present,  the  dye  situation  is  a  pretty 
hard  proposition  for  the  paper  manufacturer,  but  is 
very  likelj-  to  be  a  much  harder  proposition  a  few 
months  hence,  particularl.v  along  certain  lines,  and,  as 
to  what  can  be  done  there,  and  other  things  which  can- 
not be  done.  I  happen  to  have  some  inquiries  from 
people  who  wanted  to  know  about  particular  dyes  that 
their  dyes  are  up.  They  can  bu.v  under  one  name,  if 
the  dye  is  made  by  American  firms.  Under  other 
names,in  one  of  the  eases,  thc.v  succeeded  in  getting 
it,  but  it  was  from  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  their  trade 
names  for  the  same  dye.  Practicall.v  the  business  de- 
pends on  that  largely.  Then  other  things  ma.v  come 
up  which  are  just  as  important,  and  can  be  gotten  at 
by  a  committee  or  the  Secretary,  which  will  be  of  much 
interest   to  the  technical  men  of  the  countr.v." 

At  this  meeting  there  were  two  interesting  address- 
es, one  by  Mr.  Arthur  15.  Farr  on  "The  Application  of 
Ball  Bearings  on  Paper  JIaking  Machines''  and  b.v  Mr. 
('.  E.  Riplev  on  "Heating.  Light  and  Power  in  Paper 
Mills." 
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By      J  .      NEWELL      S  T  E  P  H  EN  S  0  N  ,  JI.  S. 
Instructor  in  Papermaking. 


A  little  more  than  two  years  ago  the  authorities 
at  the  I'niversit.v  of  Maine  awok"'  to  the  fact  that  a 
larg"'  riumbir  of  .Maim-  men  were  entering  tin-  juilp 
and  pa|MT  indnsfr.v.  This  indu.stry  in  our  country  had 
begun  to  suffer  from  the  lack  of  .scientifically  trained 
men  to  promote  to  positions  of  technical  importance. 
The  mr-n  now  or  latfl.v  in  positions  of  authorit.v  have 
Ifarm-d  all  tin-  know  by  hard  i-xperii-nei-  anil  liave 
spent  long  years  in  the  tutelage  of  this  <xp<nsive  teach- 
er. All  our  industries  are  <'ngaginK  more  rollege  gra- 
duates every  year.  Much  is  expected  of  them,  some- 
times loo  TMUch,  as  it  takes  some  lime  for  a  person  to 
adjust  himself  to  a  classroom,  a  civil  engineer  to  a 
drafting  room  or  work  on  a  bri«lge.  a  chemiHt  to  ana- 
lytical wf»rk  in  a  laboratory,  but  there  is  nothing  in  a 
university  course  that  will  hel|(  a  man  to  feel  at  home 
with  a  beater  paddle  or  a  screen  rake. 

The  J'ulp  and  Pafier  Sehool  is  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Cheinieal  F^ngineering  F)epartment.  Its  purpose  is 
to  give  a  man  a  sound  training  in  the  fundamentals 
of  eheiiiistry  and  engineering  and  as  much  as  n  prop- 
er balane..  will  permit  of  subjects  distinctly  cultural, 
link<d  with  such  training  in  the  mainifaetiiri'  of  pulp 
and  paper  as  he  <an  lu.i   r.  adilv  t'et  in  the  niill.     The 


student  can  thus  shorten  his  apprentice.ship  if  lu'  is 
to  have  a  position  in  the  mill  or  he  can  learn  much 
about  the  making  aixl  jtroperties  of  paj»er  and  pulp 
and  their  raw  materials  if  he  is  to  work  at  the  office 
end  or  laboratory,  or  in  a  warehouse  or  print  shop. 

Most  of  our  paper  comes  from  the  forests,  largely 
from  the  forests  of  Maine:  thus  this  universit.v  is  a 
partictilarly  ajijiropriate  place  for  such  work  to  be  giv- 
I'U.     On  eoiiiplelion  of  tin-  prescribed  four  .vears"  work 

at    the    universit.N     the    stmlent    receives    the    liaiOiebir    (if 

science  degree. 

Aubert  Hall 

Most  of  the  work  in  the  pulp  and  paper  curriculum 
is  done  in  Aid)i'rt  Hall,  the  home  of  the  department 
of  eheiiii-tlry.  This  new  HiT.'i.tMMI  fnnr-storey  building 
has  three  classrooms  ncconimodaliiiK  thirt.v  to  forty 
students,  a  small  lecture  room  seating  KK).  ami  large 
lecture  rnnm  ttedtini;  ){0()  and  provided  with  an  excel- 
lent '-■  lantern.  Besides  laboratories  and 
qUd  ivsis.  organic  niialvsis  and  jireparalions, 
eti',.  ..  sjiecial  Iflbornlories  for  gas  and  fuel 
anal.\xis.  asHa.ving.  physical  eheniistrv.  the  manufac- 
ture of  pulp,  the  making  of  paper,  and  for  paper  test- 
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ing.  There  are  several  offices,  a  repair  shop,  three 
balance  rooms  and  a  library  and  museum. 

In  the  library  are  kept  the  books  and  periodicals 
relating  entirely  to  chemistry,  chemical  engineering, 
and  pulp  and  paper,  including  both  American  and 
foreign  publications.  The  University  Library  is  well 
supplied  with  books  and  journals  of  a  general  nature. 
The  department  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a 
number  of  exhibits  ilhistrating  commercial  products 
and  their  manufacture. 

At  present  the  paper  mill  contains  a  Noble  &  Wood 
beater  of  ten  pounds  dry  weight  capacity,  a  Packer 
screen  fitted  with  plates  donated  by  Wm.  A.  Hardy  & 
Sons,  a  rotary  bleach  boiler  holding  about  10  lb  of 
rags.  This  is  ixsed  also  for  making  soda  cooks.  The 
machinery  is  run  from  counter  shafts  driven  by  a  5 
hp.  General  Electric  3-phase  motor.  The  presses  in 
the  mechanical  engineering  laboratories,  capable  of 
150,000  pounds  pressure,  are  available  when  required. 

For  work  in  pulpmaking  there  are  two  small  expe- 
rimental digestei's  and  one  of  semicommercial  size  that 
will  hold  about  one  and  a  half  cords.  An  acid  plant 
specially  designed  by  Mr.  Barker  is  ready  to  be  in- 
stalled and  a  Vesiivius  sulphur  burner  is  being  built. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  that  the  school  has 
for  carrying  on  this  work  is  the  very  cordial  attitude 
and  willingness  to  cooperate  and  assist  on  the  part  of 
many  pulp  and  paper  mills.  Students  not  only  make 
trips  of  inspection  to  the  mills  in  the  vicinity  —  and 
these  represent  nearly  all  kinds  of  pulp  and  paper 
manufacture  —  but  are  even  permitted  to  do  work  as 
spare  hands  as  a  part  of  their  instruction. 

The  school  aj)preciates  and  acknowledges  favors) 
from  many  friends,  including  the  mills,  the  Noble  & 
Wood  Machine  and  Iron  Co.,  Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass 
Works,  General  Electric  Co..  Mason  Valve  Co.,  Man- 
hattan Ruber  Mfg.  Co..  Wm.  A.  Hardy  &  Sons  Co.,  A. 
Klipstein  &  Co..  Heller  &  Merz.  Cassella  Color  Co. ;  Ba- 
disehe  Co..  Portland  Iron  Works.  A.  Storrs  &  Bennet 
Co.,  Mr.  Barker,  Pusey  &  Jones  Co.,  E.  D.  Jones  & 
Sons  Co.,  and  Philadelphia  Quartz  Co. 

A  paper-testing  laboratory  has  been  equipped  with 
Schopper  instruments  for  determining  tensile  strength, 
stretch,  folding  qualities,  weight,  etc..  a  Mullen  tester 
and  a  Randall  thickness  guage,  donated  by  the  makers 
and  agents,  besides  compound  microscopes,  a  hygrom- 
eter, drying  ovens,  etc. 

Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering  Subjects 

About  3  per  cent  of  the  students'  time  is  devoted  to 
chemical  subjects. |  A  broad  foundation  for  this  study 
is  laid  in  the  freshman  year,  when  a  course  in  general 
chemistry  is  taken  twice  a  week  in  the  fall  semester 
and  three  times  in  the  spring.  This  is  supplemented 
by  four  hours'  work  a  week  throughout  the  year  in  the 
chemical  laboratory.  The  classroom  course  takes  up 
the  study  of  the  principal  elements  and  their  comp- 
ounds and  the  fundamental  chemical  laws  and  theor- 
ies. In  the  laboratory  the  student  gains  further  know- 
ledge at  first  hand  and  a  measure  of  skill  in  manipul- 
ation. 

In  the  sophomore  year  ten  hours  a  week  in  the  fall 
semester  are  spent  at  qualitative  analysis  when  the 
student  learns  and  applies  the  fundamental  principles 
for  the  separation  and  identification  of  the  common 
elements  and  radicals.  The  methods  studied  make  it 
a  part  of  the  student's  work  not  only  to  find  what  sub- 
stances are  present  in  an  unknown  substance  but  also 
to  be  able  to  tell  approximately  the  aniount  of  each. 


During  the  semester  four  hours  a  week  are  spent 
in  the  gas  and  fuel  analysis  laboratory.  Here  the  stu- 
dent prepares  and  analyzes  samples  of  coke  and  several 
kinds  of  coal,  determining  the  percentage  of  moisture, 
volatile  matter,  fixed  carbon,  ash,  siilphur.  and  the 
heating  value.  Practice  is  had  in  the  use  of  several 
standard  types  of  apparatus  for  the  analysis  of  gas. 

This  laboratory  is  especially  equipped  for  the  work 
and  has  an  adjoining  balance  room.  A  separate  room 
is  provided  with  two  Parr  and  two  Emerson  bomb 
calorimeters.  This  course  is  also  a  preliminary  to  the 
work  in  quantitative  analysis,  which  occupies  ten  hours 
a  week  in  the  spring  semester.  This  laboratory  will 
accommodate  ninety  students  in  three  sections.  It  is 
provided  with  steam  baths  and  drying  closets,  electric 
ovens,  etc.  The  student  studies  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis  and 
makes  analyses  of  simple  compounds.  He  gains  con- 
siderable training  in  method  and  manipulation  and  an 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  care  and  accuracy. 

A  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  piilp  or  paper 
mill  chemist  is  organic  chemistry.  This  course  consists 
of  three  classroom  exercises  a  week  during  the  spring 
semester  of  the  sophomore  year.  A  complementary 
laboratory  course  comes  four  hours  a  week.  Classroom 
work  takes  up  compounds  of  the  aliphatic  series,  as 
petroleum  products,  alcohols,  acids,  cellulose  and  other 
carbohydrates,  etc.  This  course  is  continued  three 
hours  a  week  in  the  fall  semester  of  the  junior  year 
with  study  of  the  aromatic  series,  including  benzol  de- 
rivatives, dyestuffs,  etc. 

In  the  junior  year,  besides  the  organic  chemistry 
there  are  several  other  chemistry  courses.  Lubrica- 
tion is  given  in  conjunction  with  the  department  of 
mechanical  engineering.  During  half  of  the  fall  se- 
mester there  is  one  lecture  a  week  on  friction,  theory 
of  lubrication,  preparation  and  properties  of  lubricants, 
and  methods  of  applying  them.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  semester  there  is  one  laboratory  exercise  a  week  in 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  examination  and  testing 
of  lubricants.  This  includes  tests  for  flash,  fire  and 
chill  points,  viscosity,  coefficient  of  friction,  acidity,  sa- 
ponification and  iodine  values,  tests  for  adulterants, 
examination  under  the  microscope,   etc. 

A  course  in  physical  chemistry  of  three  hours  a  week 
in  the  fall  semester  and  two  hours  in  the  spring  is  de- 
voted to  the  study  by  lectures  and  recitations  of  some 
of  the  more  important  principles  and  methods  in  physi- 
cal chemistry  in  its  several  forms.  The  spring  semes- 
ter work  is  accompanied  by  a  laboratory  course  of  six 
hours  a  week  in  physical  chemical  methods,  which  in- 
cludes determination  of  molecular  weights;  rate  of 
reaction  and  chemical  equilibrium ;  potential  and  elec- 
tromotive force;  the  study  of  solutions  through  their 
conductivity  and  other  methods;  calorimetry.  and  the 
use  of  the  more  important  instruments,  such  as  the 
refractometer.  polariscope.  and  spectroscope.  This 
work  is  carried  on  in  the  esjiecially  euipped  labor- 
atory of  physical  chemistry. 

Water  analysis,  both  sanitary  and  industrial,  is  a 
laboratory  course  of  four  hours  a  week  in  the  spring 
semester,  taking  up  methods  of  analyzing  a  water  as 
to  its  fitness  for  particular  purposes  with  a  considera- 
tion of  methods  of  treatment. 

In  the  senior  year  the  student  devotes  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  pulp  and  paper  subjects.  Chemistry, 
however,  i.s  not  neglected.  In  the  fall  semester  indus- 
trial chemistry  comes  twice  a  week.  This  is  a  study  of 
mechanical  appliances  and  operations  and  the  proces- 
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SOS  of  chemical  industries,  including  the  moving  of  ma- 
terials, filtering,  evaporation,  distillation,  etc.,  also 
fuels  and  water  for  industrial  purposes.  A  continua- 
tion of  this  course  may  be  elected  in  the  spring  semes- 
ter, taking  up  in  some  detail  the  more  important  che- 
nncal  industries.  As  part  of  this  course  the  class 
makes  a  trip  of  inspection  to  manufacturing  plants  of 
a  chemical  nature  in  New  England,  such  as  glass,  rub- 
ber, gas  and  coke,  foodstuffs,  cold  storage,  sugar,  etc. 

In  the  spring  semester  one  hour  a  week  is  given  up 
to  a  course  in  chemical  literature.  This  has  two  ob- 
jects: To  acquaint  the  student  with  chemical  books  and 
I)eriodicals  in  English.  German.  French  and  with  a 
method  of  search  for  information  desired,  and  to  give 
some  practice  in  speaking  to  a  critical  audience. 

The  chemist's  thesis  may  be  and  should  be  something 
for  him  to  be  proud  of.  He  spends  at  least  ten  hours 
a  week  in  the  spring  semester  on  this  work,  which 
takes  the  form  of  original  research.  As  an  example  of 
what  migiit  be  undertaken  one  student  is  making  a 
tliorough  investigation,  cliemical  and  mechanical,  of 
filter  papers. 

Paper  and  Pulp  Courses. 

Ra])id  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development 
of  subjects  relating  directly  to  pulp  and  pajjcr.  Two 
years  ago  there  was  one  course,  now  there  are  ten. 
The  first  of  these  is  paper  mill  machinery,  a  classroom 
course  of  two  semester  hours  in  the  spring  of  the  soph- 
omore year.  A  little  more  than  half  the  time  will  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  simple  mechanism,  as  tj'pes  of 
motion,  velocity,  levers,  cams,  gears,  belts,  etc.  With 
this  foundation,  the  machines  common  to  the  manu- 
facture of  various  kinds  of  paper  will  be  analyzed. 
.\ftfntion  will  also  be  paid  to  prime  movers.  ro])e  and 
the  same  time  the  function  of  these  machines,  as  ap- 
plieil  to  the  making  of  paper,  will  be  explained.  Some 
1)elt  drives,  arrangement  of  mill.  etc.  This  course  is 
|)reparatory  to  that  in  papermaking.  a  lecture  course 
of  two  hours  a  week  in  the  fall  semester  of  the  junior 
year.  The  tojiies  include  the  history  of  paper,  charac- 
teristics anci  reactions  of  ci'llulose.  the  |)rocesses  of 
manufacture,  as  sorting,  dusting,  boiling  and  bleaching 
rags,  bi-ating.  sizing,  coloring,  loading,  and  making  of 
paper  and  boanls.  coating,  finishing,  special  papt-rs. 
sizes,  and  weights. 

The  corresponding  laboratory  course  in  the  manu- 
facture of  papi-r  comes  six  hours  a  week  during  the 
spring  seiriesti-r.  Here  the  students  make  pajier  on 
the  haml  molds  from  a  variety  of  furnishes,  as  straight 
rag  or  sul|iliite  i>apers  and  mixtures,  \ising  ground- 
wood,  soda,  sulphite,  and  rags.  Papers  are  made  with 
and  without  sizing,  as  for  blotting,  also  with  and  with- 
out loading,  ete.  Hags,  rlusted  and  cut.  are  obtained 
from  a  neighboring  paper  (nill.  where  the  handmade 
sheets  are  finished.  One  of  the  present  needs  of  the 
school   is  a  small  calender  or  plater. 

The  rags  are  boiled  in  the  rotary,  washed  and 
bleaeheij  in  the  beater,  which  ha.s  a  washing  cylinder, 
and  run  info  ilrainers  when  needed.  The  beater  is 
furnished  aeeording  to  the  kiml  of  paper  to  be  made 
and  run  into  a  stuff  chest.  From  here  it  in  carried  to 
the  two  |)late  diaphgram  sereen.  diluterl  and  sereenerl, 
then  run  into  the  dippiiii;  vats  as  rerpiiri'd.  The  student 
tlius  obtains  some  knowletlge  of  machinery  and  its 
"peration. 

The  niakine  of  pa[>er  pulp  is  a  laboratory  eonnip  in 
pulf)  mill  chemistry.  Students  must  have  completed 
the  course  in  quantitative  analysis  m  a  prerequisite. 


The  work  taken  up  is  that  the  ordinary  falling  to  the 
chemist  of  a  pulp  mill  of  the  soda,  sidphite.  or  sulp- 
ate  type,  as  the  analysis  of  sulphur,  bleaching  powder, 
pyrite,  cinder,  spent  liquor,  etc.  making  and  testing 
"acid"  and  making  experimental  cooks.  For  making 
these  cooks  the  equipment  will  include  a  small  suljihur 
burner,  aciil  tower,  and  several  digesters,  a  rotary  iron 
digester  of  about  three  cubic  feet  capacity  and  an  up- 
right sulphite  digester  holding  more  than  a  cord,  be- 
sides two  small  gas-heated  digesters.  The  chips  are 
obtained  from  nearby  pulp  mills.  As  a  part  of  this 
work,  the  students  spend  a  few  days  as  spare  hands  in 
some  jnilp  mill.  This  course  comes  four  hours  a  week 
in  the  fall  semester  of  the  junior  year  and  is  followed 
in  the  spring  senu'ster  by  a  two-hour  lecture  course  on 
the  process  of  manufacturing  paper  pulp.  The  uses  of 
pulp  other  than  for  the  mainifact\ire  of  paper  will  also 
be  discussed.  In  connection  with  this  course,  trips  of 
inspection  are  made  to  pulp  mills  in  the  vicinity  mak- 
ing mechanical,   sulphite,   and   soda    pulp. 

In  the  fall  of  the  junior  year  there  is  also  a  course 
of  four  hours  a  week  in  the  cellulose  laboratory,  in 
which  the  student  makes  a  thorough  study  of  the  che- 
mical character  of  cellulose  and  .some  of  its  more  im- 
portant reactions  and  compounds.  Among  these  are  the 
estimation  of  cellulose  in  wood  bychlorination ;  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  of  various  solvents, 
nitrocellulose,  etc. 

In  the  senior  year  there  are  four  laboratory  courses. 
The  bleaching  of  pulji  is  takeii  up  six  hours  a  week  for 
half  of  the  fall  senu'ster.  A  study  is  made  of  the  sub- 
ject of  bleaching  from  the  point  of  consumption  of 
bleach,  color  jiroduced.  etc.  Curves  are  drawn  show- 
ing rate  of  consumption,  and  the  effects  of  such  fact- 
ors as  temperature  and  concentration  are  studied. 

Paper  coloring  takes  the  same  amount  of  time  as 
the  bleaching  of  pulp.  The  student  studies  the  sub- 
ject of  mordants,  matches  colors,  determines  the  com- 
parative strength  of  dyestuffs.  fi'sts  retention,  color 
of  baek  water,  etc..  and  learns  to  appreciate  the  effect 
of  varying  a  co?npIe.x  color  formula.  From  laboratory 
tests  the  student  also  calculates  the  amount  of  color  for 
a  basis  of  1.000  potmds  of  paper.  Experimental  runs 
are  made  in  the  beater. 

Paper  j>roblems  is  a  laboratory  course  of  twelve 
hours  a  week,  taking  the  plai-e  of  bleaehing  and  color- 
ing for  the  last  half  of  the  fall  semester.  A  study  is 
made  of  some  phase  of  selected  processes  of  paper 
manufacture,  as  cooking,  beating,  sizing,  loading,  coat- 
inirs.  ete. 

Paper  testing  takes  up  three  hours  a  week  during 
the  spring  semester.  The  sehedtde  this  year  inclinlcs 
the  following  tests;  Strength  and  stretch  afid  e.^leulat- 
ion  of  breaking  length  hising  Schopper  tensile  strength 
tester  and  his  "rapid"  tester)  ;  bursting  strain  and  e«l- 
eulation  of  "specific  biirsling  strain"  (usine  Mullen 
tester;  thickness  and  weight  hiiierometer  guage  ninl 
quadrant  scale);  folding  quality  (Schopper  instr\i- 
ment )  ;  resistance  to  penetration  of  ink;  test  for  ar- 
senic, free  acid,  moisture,  nsh.  etc.;  estimation  of  kind 
and  amount  of  fibers  presi-nt  fusing  compound  mi- 
croseopi'  I. 

Summer  Work 

As  a  part  of  this  work  the  student  in  pulp  and  paper 
teehnology  is  expected  to  spend  at  least  one  vaeafion 
before  graduation  in  a  pul|)  or  paper  mill.  This  op- 
portunity has  proven  of  great  value  to  the  students, 
who  have  invariably  learned  mueh  of  practical  worth 
and  have  retnmeil  to  college  with  a  greater  earnest- 
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ness  of  purpose.  On  the  other  hand  the  services  of 
these  men  have  been  appreciated  by  the  mills  where 
they  have  worked,  and  several  students  have  practi- 
cally pledged  themselves  to  return  to  the  mill  after 
graduation. 

The  department  of  chemistry  has  arranged  for  these 
summer  positions,  the  student  being  usually  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $50  a  month  by  the  mill  employing  him 
during  the  simimer. 

Engineering  Subjects. 

I'nder  this  head  we  may  include  mathematics  and 
drawing,  both  of  which  are  introduced  in  the  fresh- 
man year.  Algebra  and  trigonometry  are  studied  five 
times  a  week  in  the  fall  semester  and  analytical  geo- 
metry five  times  a  week  in  the  spring.  In  drawing 
the  student  spends  six  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year.  This  iucludes  instruction  and  practice  in  tech- 
nical freehand  drawing  and  lettering,  in  the  care  and 
use  of  drawing  instruments,  and  the  study  of  ortho- 
graphic, isometric,  and  obliiiue  projection  as  a  basis 
for  instruction  and  practice  in  the  making  and  inter- 
pretation of  working  drawings  and  tracings. 

Ln  the  fall  semester  of  the  sophomore  year  there  are 
three  recitations  a  week  in  calculus.  This  course  is 
arranged  especially  for  the  needs  of  students  in  chemi- 
cal engineering  and  takes  up  the  principles  of  differ- 
entiation and  integration. 

A  course  in  mechanics  is  given  in  the  fall  semester 
of  the  junior  year,  three  recitations  a  week.  This  is  an 
elementary  course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
statics,  kinematics,  and  kinetics,  with  applications  to 
practical  problems,  as  friction,  transmitting  power  of 
belts,  stresses  and  strams  of  bodies  subject  to  tension, 
compression  and  shearing,  as  beams  and  columns. 

Foundations  is  also  given  in  the  fall  semester  of  the 
junior  year.  This  is  a  lecture  course  of  one  hour  a 
week  on  building  stones ;  mortar ;  concrete,  plain  and 
reinforced ;  manufacture  and  tests  of  cement ;  found- 
ations; caissons. 

In  the  spring  semester  of  the  junior  year,  the  student 
takes  a  course  of  two  hours  a  week  in  direct  current 
machinery  which  deals  with  the  fundamental  electric- 
al principles  and  their  application  to  the  i^roduction, 
distribution,  and  utilization  of  power  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  mechanical  engineer.  As  a  continuation  of 
this  subject  a  course  of  two  semester  hours  in  altern- 
ating currents  is  given  in  the  senior  year,  fall  semester. 
The  fundamental  elements  of  alternating  current  mea- 
surements and  calculations  are  studied ;  also  the 
operation  of  alternating  current  generators  and  mo- 
tors and  polyphase  apparatus  is  treated  from  the  oper- 
ating engineer's  point  of  view.  This  work  is  accompan- 
ied by  tour  hours  a  week  in  electrical  engineering 
laboratory  where  practical  application  is  made  of  the 
work  taken  up  in  the  classroom,  as  the  making  of 
electrical  measurements  and  the  operating  and  test- 
ing of  various  types  of  electrical  apparatus.  An  im- 
portant feature  is  the  writing  up  of  reports. 

The  student's  senior  year  is  largely  occupied  with 
engineering  subjects.  Besides  the  electrical  work  men- 
tioned he  studies  hj-draulies  and  heat  engineering. 
The  former  is  a  coiuse  of  two  hours  a  week  in  the  fall 
semester  on  the  essentials  of  the  subject,  including 
fundamental  data,  hydrostatics,  theoretical  hydraulics, 
instruments  and  measurements,  theoretical  and  actual 
ilow  through  oi'ifices,  weirs,  tubes,  pipes  and  con- 
duits, dynamic  pressure  of  water.  This  is  followed  in 
the  spring  semester  by  a  course  in  hydraulic  machin- 
ery which  should  be  of  practical  value  to  mill  men. 


Three  recitations  a  week  for  half  of  the  semester  deal 
with  hydraulic  turbines,  waterwheels,  and  other  fea- 
tures of  hydraulic  power  plant  development. 

Heat  engineering  is  given  three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  This  course  has  to  do  with  fun- 
damental theories  of  gases  and  steam,  illustrated  by 
problems  practical  in  form ;  the  laws  of  thermodynam- 
ics :  laws  of  gases :  characteristic  equations  for  gases ; 
kinds  of  expansion  and  compression;  Carnot's  cycle; 
heat  quantities  in  steam;  use  of  steam  tables:  quality 
of  steam;  calorimeters;  entropy.  The  second  semes- 
ter's work  includes  types  and  details  of  steam  boil- 
ers, engines,  and  auxiliary  machinery;  a  consideration 
of  fuels  and  the  chemistry  of  combustion;  efficiency 
factors  of  the  steam-boiler  plant;  heat  losses  of  steam 
engines ;  compound  steam  engines ;  refrigeration ;  gas 
engine  cycles  and  gas  producer  principles. 

General  Studies. 

The  department  of  forestry  offers  coui'ses  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  the  pulp  man,  including  as  re- 
quired work  one  semester  hour  (one  hour  per  week 
for  a  semester  of  eighteen  weeks)  of  classroom  work 
in  forest  products  other  than  lumber,  as  distillation 
products,  dyewoods,  charcoal,  pulp,  etc.,  and  two  se- 
mester hours  in  general  forestry,  a  broad  study  of  the 
subject,  taking  up  the  geographic  distribution  of  for- 
ests, the  relation  of  forests  to  health,  to  government, 
to  floods,  etc.  Other  courses  may  be  elected,  and  the 
summer  forestry  school  offers  a  unique  opportunity  of 
getting  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  great  woods. 

Biology  is  closely  associated-  with  forestry.  The 
course  in  wood  identification  gives  the  student  thirty- 
six  hours  in  the  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of  sec- 
tions of  typical  woods  and  their  examination  and  iden- 
tification under  the  microscope.  If  the  student  has 
time,  much  interesting  and  valuable  work  maj^  be 
elected  in  this  department. 

In  the  department  of  physics  two  courses  are  re- 
quired. General  physics  takes  five  semester  hours  of 
classroom  work  one  semester,  and  three  the  nest.  This 
work  consists  of  lectures  and  recitations  on  the  dy- 
namics of  solids,  liquids  and  gases,  sound  and  light, 
lieat  and  electricity;  experiments  before  the  class; 
problems.  This  course  is  accompanied  in  the  second 
semester  by  five  houi-s'  work  in  laboratory  physics. 

Proficiency  in  foreign  languages  is  thought  of  by 
some  as  a  "college  frill,"  but  the  error  of  this  at- 
titude becomes  evident  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
a  large  part  of  the  most  valuable  scientific  writing  is  in 
German.  A  considerable  amount  is  in  French.  Much 
of  value  is  translated,  but  not  very  promjjtly  as  a  rule. 
Often  the  apparently  insignificant  article  not  translat- 
ed is  very  important  for  a  particular  purpose.  It  is 
thus  necessary  for  the  technical  man  to  keep  in  touch 
with  what  is  being  done  by  many  workers  who  write  in 
a  foreign  language,  especially  German.  This  work 
forms  a  very  important  part  in  the  education  of  the 
technical  man,  particularly  if  he  is  interested  in  pulp 
and  paper.  For  this  reason  the  student  in  pulp  and 
paper  takes  a  course  of  two  semester  hours  for  one 
year  in  elementary  German,  grammar,  composition  and 
easy  reading,  and  a  course  of  two  semester  hours  in 
scientific  German,  reading  scientific  German  and  study- 
ing the  vocabulary  and  construction  of  this  kind  of 
material.  If  the  student  has  had  a  good  high  school 
course  in  German,  elementary  French  is  taken  five 
times  a  week  throughout  the  freshman  year,  other- 
wise German  is  begun  at  this  time. 

Even  more  important  than  a  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language  is  the  ability  to  write  and  speak  in  clear,  eon- 
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cise.  forrt'ct  English.  To  this  eud  three  exercises  a 
week  (hiiiiisr  the  freshman  year  are  given  to  the 
study  of  Englisli  rhetoric  and  composition.  The  ^vork  is 
especially  i)lanued  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  technical' 
student.  During  the  so])liomore  year  there  is  one  ex- 
ercise a  week  in  public  speaking,  the  writing  and  deliv- 
ery of  speeches,  assuming  the  audience  to  be  a  board 
of  aldernu'n.  scientific  society,  business  organization, 
etc.  To  semester  hours  in  the  senior  year  are  given 
to  the  study  of  business  English,  as  correspondence, 
mechanical  details,  reports,  preparation  of  manuscript 
for  technical  journals,  etc. 

Business  law,  three  semester  hours  in  the  senior 
year,  has  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  student  with 
those  legal  principles  and  practices  wliich  are  es- 
sential to  a  business  life  and  with  wh.ich  every  citizen 
shoulil   be    familiar. 

Elective  and  Required  Subjects. 

The  Student  sj)ecializing  in  pulp  ami  pajx-r  technol- 
ogy has  the  privilege  of  choosing  five  semester  liours 
in  elective  studies  in  such  subjects  as  he  is  fitted  to 
pursue.  Among  these  he  nuiy  select  courses  in  for- 
estrv,  biology,  i)hysics,  econonucs.  English,  psychology, 
etc.:  chemical  studies,  as  metalhu'gy.  electrochemis- 
try, mineralogy,  chemical  calculations,  special  labora- 
tory work.  etc.  engineering  studies,  as  factory  organi- 
mechanical  laboratory  and  strength  of  materials  lab- 
oratory, shop  work,  etc. 
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Two  courses  are  required  of  all  students.  Military 
training  and  tactics  is  required  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  is  in  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  regular  armv, 
who  is  detailed  to  this  post  by  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States.  Three  exercises  a  week  of  instruction, 
drill,  and  rifle  practice  are  given  each  week  throughout 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

To  counteract  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
students  to  confine  themselves  too  closely  to  their 
studies,  thereby  endangering  their  health,  the  iniiver- 
sity  requires  each  student  to  take  tliree  hours"  exercise 
a  week  in  physical  training  during  the  freshman  year. 

Many  students  come  to  the  University  of  Maine  in 
preference  to  other  institutions  of  equally  high  stand- 
ing because  of  the  moderate  expenses  at  ilaine  and 
other  advantages  of  the  location.  The  university  is  in 
the  town  of  Orono,  which  is  eight  miles  from  Bangor, 
a  city  of  more  than  25.000  jiojiulation.  There  are  many 
oportunities  for  pletsant  outdoor  recreation.  The 
campus  coveis  some  30  acres  and  already  has  more 
than  twenty-five  buildings,  with  several  in  project. 
The  student  body  numbers  nearly  1,200. 

Board  and  room  in  the  men's  dormitory  costs  on  the 
average  ^170,  textbooks  .^lO  to  ^30.  laboratorv  fees 
!^-10  to  ^25.  tuition  and  other  fees  .^60  for  residents  of 
Maine:  for  students  from  without  the  State  the  last 
item  is  $100.  as  the  tuition   for  tlicsi-  men  is  higher. 


SOME    ASPECTS    OF    TECHNICAL    EDUCATION 


Address   of   Dr.   .1.    \V.    ROBERTSOX.   Chairman    of   the    Royal    Commission    on    Industrial    Training,    and 
Technical  Education,  before  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Cana<lian  Pulji  and  Pajicr  Association. 


Dr.  J.  \V.  Robertson,  in  tlie  course  of  his  remarks, 
said : —  ^ 

In  all  the  activity  of  our  ten  fingers,  knowledge  of 
the  brain  is  required.  The  making  of  capital  comes 
from  the  use  of  the  trn  fing<'rs.  Manual  training  is 
not  a  new  tliing^it  has  been  clearly  known  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  it  is  the  result  of  the  a<-tivity  of  the 
brain.  The  brain  is  our  daily  weapon — a  scientific  in- 
strument. 

In  starting.  I  want  to  say  these  things  to  you:  If  you 
are  considering  any  jdim  or  measure  at  all  it  is  well 
to  get  the  elear  facts  of  the  thing  at  first  and  you  can 
do  it — otIierAvise.  you  will  accomplish  little.  There- 
fore, then,  have  your  thoughts  concentrated  well  npon 
what  yon  arc  doing.  Xow.  on  education — for  all  time 
necessary  for  our  business,  ami  all  business — let  me 
point  oni  three  simple  things  to  yon.  In  the  people 
Miemselves  certain  results  may  be  lookerl  for— know 
ledge,  for  instanee.  Think  you  how  this  comes.  It 
does  not  come  from  listeninir  to  what  jieople  tell  .vou. 
but  by  experience  gained  bv  exercising  the  faeulticn. 
Then  there  is  practical  ability  to  put  that  knowledge 
to  use.  r-ach  problem  in  itx  phi'c.  All  in<lusfrir-s  come 
from  knowledge  emanatins^  from  aitnal  experience  and 
goo.l  education.  Of  cour.si'.  too.  there  is  the  element 
of  good  will — there  should  be  good  will  wherever  is  the 
apjiearanee  of  a  partnership  system  bought  abnnt  by 
men  Tiinch  succr-ss  may  be  attained  and  ambition  grati- 
fied at  the  hea<l  of  good  will. 

Technical  knowledg< — yon  all  know  what  it  means 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  business;  it  makes  ceHain  gentle- 


men wealth.v,  certain  ma(d)ines  valuable  and  marks  suc- 
cess, generall.v.  gaine<l  by  knowledge.  AVe  may  find 
inexperience  in  one  of  certain  ability,  acting  by  de- 
stioying  education  and  i\;acti<"al  ability.  It  is  a 
<|Uestion  of  knowledgi-  on  the  one  hand  and  experience 
on  the  other — one  goes  to  put  out  the  other.  His  job 
is  too  big  for  him — not  that  he  is  unwilling  at  all.  luit 
he  has  not  b(>en  working  upon  fact,  ailmittedly.  and 
though  his  purpose  may  seem  worthy,  he  finall.x  dis- 
covers that  business  is  business.  His  purpose  di-fi'ats 
ilself.  He  is  a  victim  of  habit  not  an  originator. 
What  floes  it  mean?  It  means  that  men  shall  produce 
everything  and  be  valuable  for  what  we  will  get  from 
them.  It  ma.v  well  be  said  a  man  has  no  l)nsiness  on 
this  earth  who  can  do  nothinir  but  collect  things  that 
'  the)-  persons  produce. 

It  is  the  business  of  men  to  progress  and  live  better. 
We  all  havi-  known  business  men  who  have  prospered, 
not  b.v  ieaining  to  get  belter  thinirs.  but  b.v  learning  to 
do  in  the  best  wa.\  the  things  they  are  called  upon  to  do 
in  a  paiticnlar  wr)ik.  It  used  to  be  considered  gooi] 
business  to  gel  gooil  mer)  -men  who  will  be  partieu- 
'  ''    n-  «()ik.     But  to-da.\   it  is  ditTercnt.     The  in- 

.\\  iiiogni/cs  that  lie  is  a  scientist  who  dies 
•  ■•  the'  world  ricifer  than  it  was.  The  other 
M-llnH  ii  not  now  depended  NO  much  upon.  I  do 
not  nconiedce  or  wisli  to  speak  in  the  spirit  of  helping 
a   mail  to  exploit   lalior  in  others. 

Tal(i'  rliildreii  who  get  iiifoniialion  from  books  or 
'iriiii  their  ti-acliiTs — that  is  something  iiiiprcHHed  upon 
their  niindn.    Then  the  children  shall  record  the  ini- 
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pression  they  get  either  by  speaking  or  writing,  and 
it  helps  to  make  it  stronger  and  they  are  thus  enabled 
to  use  it  in  the  right  way.  Every  child  likes  books 
but  if  they  do  not  get  the  ideas  properly  imprinted  up- 
on their  minds  they  cannot  give  expression  to  these 
theories. 

Manual  training  is  not  new  in  this  country.  The 
world  for  Canadians,  I  say.  instead  of  Canada  for  Can- 
adians. I  am  in  the  habit  of  saying  things  I  mean. 
We  want  to  bring  the  biggest  minds  together  to  get 
things  started.  I  brought  26  men  from  England  my- 
self for  public  work — later  matters  developed  into 
something. 

You  have  to  think  for  all  branches  of  the  industrial 
training  and  education  as  it  is  for  occupations  of  all 
kinds.  The  (|uestion  of  satisfaction  the  individual 
gives  in  his  occupation — that  follows  after.  We  get 
our  measure  of  service  in  securing  satisfactory  work- 
ers who  get  out  their  work  and  the  chances  given 
children  to  learn  to  woi-k  and  help — that  is  the  big- 
gest idea— giving  the  child  a  life  occupation.  I  never 
heard  of  a  great  man  who  never  had  followed  one.  By 
instilling  capability  into  the  body,  it  makes  people 
feel  they  want  to  move — that  our  occupation  is  the 
making  of  things.  You  have  the  highest  grade  of  work- 
ers to  think  of.  every  kind  of  information  to  think  of. 
For  instance,  for  the  men  who  are  to  become  engineers 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  making  industry — in  placing 
bright  individuals  where  universities  can  do  something. 
In  Canada  we  have  done  a  great  deal  in  that  respect. 
Why  cannot  we  get  more  service  than  we  get  now 
from  men  who  are  engineers — who  have  been  up 
against  the  actual  problems  and  who  will  gather  more 
out  of  it  if  they  get  it  now  in  three  months  than  they 
could  before  in  three  .years? 

Get  the  information  from  the  people,  then  write  the 
secretary  and  get  a  copy  of  the  Reports  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor — put  it  in  practice.  It  is  all  ready 
there,  legible  to  anybody,  and  is  only  a  matter  of  con- 
scientious application.  See  it  crystallize.  Get  the 
things  expressed,  then  get  them  put  in  operation.  Talk 
with  men,  teachers  and  associates :  convince  your- 
selves now,  you  coming  from  the  farms,  high  schools, 
business  colleges,  of  what  you  are  going  to  speak  about 
if  you  are  to  advise,  to  teach  that  to  others.  You  have 
books  out  of  which  you  can  get  all  this  information. 

The  middle  grade  of  workers  are  not  provided  for 
in  training.  For  example,  take  the  foremen,  he  is 
under  the  superintendent.  Foremen  in  many  business- 
es are  not  necessary  men  who  were  employed  in  the 
past.  Now  this  is  not  the  way  of  doing  things.  It  is 
the  man  who  can  drive  men  the  hai-dest  and  get  the 
most  out  of  them.  That  is  the  trouble — it  is  like  that, 
and  it  is  pitiable.  But  wages  are  in  the  balance.  If 
he  had  the  right  education  he  would  not  drive  men. 
He  would  have  something  in  him  besides  business. 
Anyone  who  is  a  worker — who  is  a  wholesome  man,  if 
he  attends  to  his  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
satisfaction,  is  not  a  shirker. 

You  get  most  good  by  organization.  Take  men  tak- 
ing correspondence  courses:  In  many  places  they  have 
visits  from  instructors  as  well  as  the  correspondence 
course.  By  the  minutes  of  the  Scranton  School  of 
Correspondence  85  per  cent  of  the  men  who  take  it 
up  never  finish  the  course.  In  Wisconsin  instructors  go 
around  and  hardly  10  per  cent  of  the  men  drop  it.  The 
personal  talks  keep  the  men  going  on.  This  is  well 
worth  providing  for.  You  get  up  a  short  course  in 
the  mills  to  capable  men — a  short  confei-enee  of  four 


days,  visit  the  mill,  ask  the  foremen  and  have  a  con- 
ference and  ask  others  to  talk  it  over.  I  would  send 
my  men  to  such  a  conference  if  I  owned  a  mill.  You 
will  get  more  good  out  of  your  men.  Suppose  other 
men  take  him  away,  you  can  get  just  as  good  men  else- 
where, because  these  instructors  tell  other  foremen 
about  these  things.  You  have  a  grade  of  workers  call- 
ed "experienced" — they  don't  need  any  education — 
I  don't  agree  with  that.  We  in  Canada  must  plan  our 
affairs  so  that  no  man  makes  a  profit  by  getting  it  at 
the  expense  of  labor.  He  who  employs  men  and  obli- 
gates them  shows  he  is  a  degraded  jobber. 

If  these  men  could  have  a  night  class  and  picture 
shows  depicting  all  the  waste  in  profits  and  prices  of 
materials  here  conversely  with  materials  in  other  coun- 
tries you  would  be  amazed  the  way  they  would  talk 
about  it.  In  corporations,  in  that  way  you  would  get 
much  out  of  the  men  from  talking  with  them  upon  the 
best  agreed  courses. 

To  sum  the  whole  thing  up,  we  will  say  this  is  prac- 
tically a  new  business,  not  more  than  25  years  old. 
Your  servants,  of  course,  have  to  be  promoted.  You 
have  made  much  of  raw  materials,  you  have  a  class 
of  true  men  who  have  gone  through  with  the  course, 
and  have  knowledge  in  the  use  of  machinery.  You 
can  observe  that  the  present  jobber  is  not  raw  mate- 
rial. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  close  attention  to 
mv  remark.s. 


ESTIMATE  OF   THE  FOREST  -WEALTH   OF   THE 
PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 

According  to  an  official  estimate,  the  forests  of  the 

province  of  Quebec  contain  approximately  the  foUow- 

nig:— 

50  billion  feet,  board  measure,  of  white 

and  red  pine,  worth $200,000,000 

125    billion    feet,    board    measure,      of 

spruce  and  balsam  fir,  worth  ....         250,000,000 

100  billion  feet,  board  measure,  of  pulp- 
wood,  worth 100,000,000 

35  billion  feet,  board  measure,  of  hard 

wood,  birch,  maple,  etc.,  worth    .  .  25,000,000 

20  billion  feet,  board  measure,  of  cedar, 

worth 25,000,000 


$600,000,000 


TRADE    INQUIRIES 

The  following  trade  inquirirs  have  been  received  by 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

206.  Paper,  parchment. — A  firm  in  Natal,  South 
Africa,  desires  to  obtain  parcliment  (size  of  slieet  2I14 
x  33,  500  sheets  to  ream,  36  pounds  to  ream)  and  brown 
wrapping  paper.     Samples  are  requested. 

299.  Roofing  material.  —  A  Cape  Town  firm  re- 
quests correspondence  with  view  to  agency  in  roofing 
material. 

329.  Pulp  and  paper. — A  gentleman  in  France  de- 
sires to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  pulp  mills  with  a 
view  to  placing  their  products  in  France.  He  would 
also  like  to  get  in  touch  with  large  paper  factories  deal- 
ing exclusively  in:  (1)  the  newspaper  article,  finish- 
ed and  pressed,  in  reams  and  rolls  (news  print)  ;  (2) 
commercial  envelopes,  official  and  commercial  size ; 
(3)  all  ordinary  white  papers,  coloured,  having  in  stock 
considerable  quantities  in  a  position  to  rejDly  to  all  re- 
quests by  return  mail. 
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THORNE'S    RECLAIMING    SYSTEM 


Paper    Read   by   Mr.   C  .    B  .    T  H  O  R  N  E  ,    Riordon  Pulp  aiul  Paper  Company.  Hawkesbury,  Out.,  before 
Technical  Section  of  Canadian   Pulp    and    Paper    Association. 


The  Paper  Maker  says  that  News  is  made  on  the 
grinder  stone :  we  may,  with  the  same  right,  say  that 
sulphite  pulp  is  made  in  the  acid  plant.  The  quality 
of  pulp  we  produce  depends  on  the  acid  we  are  using. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  produce  an  acid  with  a  high 
percentage  of  Free  S.O^,.  and  at  the  same  time  carry 
a  low  amount  of  lime.  From  the  usual  milk  of  lime 
system,  or  the  tower  system,  we  will  find  that  to  get 
an  acid  with  4  to  4.5  ji.  c.  total  S.O,,  it  is  necessary 
to  run  a  1.5  to  2.30  \>.  c.  combine.  Esj)ecially  in  the 
summer  time,  when  the  water  is  20  deg.  to  30  deg.  C, 
the  amount  of  lime  will  come  high. 

This  high  percentage  of  combine  is  a  waste  of  money, 
as  it  is  an  unnecessary  ballast  in  the  digester. 

A  combined  S.0_,  of  .9  to  1.1  per  cent  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  neutralize  the  acid  formed  in  the  digester; 
but  many  mills  have  to  run  a  high  combine,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  get  up  the  strength  of  the  acid. 


3. — This  high  acid  will  give  us  a  better  duality  of 
pulp,  as  it  penetrates  the  chips  and  knots  better  and 
quicker — it  also  gives  us  a  more  evenly  cooked  fibre. 

4. — As  we  are  using  a  high  percentage  of  J'ree  S.O,, 
we  get  a  whiter  color. 

5. — The  fibre  will  also  be  cleaner,  because  the  strong 
acid  will  dissolve  and  bleach  the  dirt. 

6. — The  output  of  the  wood  increases,  as  we  are 
cooking  a  more  even  pulp — and  the  screenings  are  re- 
duced from  5  to  8  per  cent,  down  to  less  than  1  per 
cent. 

7. — The  high  acid  has  the  advantage  of  dissolving 
the  fibre  without  running  the  temperature  of  the  di- 
gester up  to  the  usual  height,  thereby  saving  coal. 

8. — As  the  amount  of  lignin  left  in  the  fibre  is  less, 
we  will  save  bleach. 

9. — And.  as  the  dirt  is  decreased,  we  will  save  coal 
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Connection  with   Limestone  acid  Towers. 


This  extra  combine  is  a  wa.ste  of  money  and  gives 
us  difficulties  in  manufacturing,  as  it  plugs  up  the  pip- 
ing and  drain  holes  in  the  pit. 

fJood  cooking  acid  to-dav  .should  have  an  analysis 
of: 

5.5  Total. 
4.5  Vrvc 

1  per  cent  Combine. 
.H4  Lime. 
If  we  can  produce  this  acid  we  will  find  it  of  great 
advantage.     It  will : 

1. — Increase  efficiency  of  the  snlphtir  so  we  will 
use  less,  and  come  down  to  between  ISO  to  250 
pounds  per  ton  pulj) — dependinir  on  the  quality  of  fibre 
wanted,  and  the  kin<l  of  wood  used. 

2. — We  also  save  sulphur  because  we  are  parrying 
les,s  combine. 


in  the  bleaching  beater,  as  we  don't  need  to  run  the 
temperature  up  so  high. 

10. — High  acid  also  allows  us  to  cook  faster,  if  de- 
sired. 

It  has  been  impossible,  however,  to  make  this  high 
percent«g4-  of  Free  K.Oj  without  carrying  a  liigli  com- 
bine, ft  has  lieen  especially  difficult  in  Canada  and 
United  States  on  account  of  using  wet  wood. 

To  increase  the  free  in  flic  acid  we  have  a  splendid 
help  with  the  gases  we  relii-ve  from  the  digesters,  and 
up  to  now  these  traxcs  have  1 n  absorbed  in  aciil  stor- 
age tanks  with  false  bottoms-  the  gases  being  let 
below  the  false  bottom,  and  the  gas  bubbles  have  been 
more  or  less  absorbed  by  passing  through  the  acid. 

.Some  mills  use  a  separator — separating  th'-  gas  and 
the  lifjuor.  In  that  case  they  absorb  the  gases  in  the 
storage  tank,  and  send  the  sejtarated  liquor  to  the 
sewer. 
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An  aeid  storage  tank  is,  however,  a  very  poor  ab- 
sorbing apparatus.  If  the  aeid  reaches  a  certain 
strength  and  temperature,  it  will  not  absorb  any  fur- 
ther gas,  and  if  we  tried  to  throw  more  gas  into  the 
tank  it  would  only  stir  up  the  aeid — make  it  foam,  and 
the  gas  would  escape  instead  of  being  absorbed. 

I  shall  now  describe  the  system  which  I  have  been 
using  for  years  at  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

This  system  is  now  in  operation  in  16  mills,  and  sold 
to  25  mills,  with  a  production  of  more  than  2,000  tons 
a  day. 

The  system  allows  us  to  get  an  aeid  which  has  the 
strength  required :  The  drawing  here  shows  us  the 
way  it  is  arranged  with  the  Tower  System. 

The  sulphur  is  burned  as  usual — here  I  have  indi- 
cated the  Rotary  Burner.  The  gas  passes  through  the 
combustion  chamber  to  the  cooler — from  the  cooler 
it  is  drawn  through  a  fan — this  fan  pressing  it  into 
the  tower. 

The  gas  will  pass  up  through  the  limestone  in  this 
tower,  and  will  be  absorbed  by  the  water  coming  down 
from  the  top.  Any  gas  not  absorbed  in  this  No.  2 
Tower  will  go  through  a  pipe  to  the  ne.\t  Tower,  No. 
1,  and  here  tlie  gas  will  meet  the  water  coming  from 
tlie  top,  which  will  absorb  all  the  rest  of  the  gas. 


From  the  separator,  the  spent  liquor  is  passed 
through  a  eooler^fi-om  this  cooler  to  an  equalizer  tank. 
From  this  efpializer  tank  it  runs  a  steady  stream  of 
liquor  through  a  second  cooler — and  from  here  down 
to  the  pump. 

In  the  suction  pipe  on  this  pump  it  is  mixed  with  the 
acid  from  No.  1  tower — and  is  pumped  over  to  No.  2 
tower. 

In  No.  2  tower  the  .spent  li(|uor  is  strengthened  by 
working  down  through  the  tower,  and  it  reaches  a 
strength  of  2 . 6  Total. 

The  acid  from  No.  2  tower  will  be  pumped  to  the 
top  of  the  recovery  tower,  and  fall  down  and  meet  the 
gas  from  the  separator. 

Tlie  recovery  tower  is  filled  with  wooden  blocks  to 
form  a  large  surface. 

The  absorption  will  be  done  very  rapidly.  We  let 
in  an  acid  with  2.6  per  cent  total  at  the  top  and  same 
is  strengthened  to  an  average  of  5.5  per  cent  total  in 
the  bottom. 

From  the  recovery  tower  this  acid  is,  in  the  usual 
way,  let  into  the  stoi'age  tank. 

Any  gas  tliat  is  not  absorbed  in  this  tower  is  drawn 
from  the  top  of  the  tower,  through  a  vent  pipe,  down 
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Thome's    Reclaiming    System    in    Connection    with    Milk  of   Lime  System. 


The  carbonic  acid  formed,  as  well  as  some  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  will  pass  through  the  Vent  Pipe. 

The  water  will,  first  pass  through  Tower  No.  1 — 
later  through  No.  2  Tower;  when  it  leaves  Tower  2  it 
has  a  strength  of  al)out  2.60  Total:  1.60  Free;  1  per 
cent  Combine. 

By  running  these  low  totals  through  the  towers,  we 
keep  the  combine  down,  and  we  get  a  higher  capacity 
on  the  tower. 

We  have  now  to  look  at  the  way  the  gases  from  the 
digester  will  be  utilized : 

Aftei'  it  is  relieved  from  the  digester,  it  will  pass 
through  a  separator.  In  this  the  gas  will  be  separated 
from  the  spent  liquor. 

The  gas  leaving  the  top  of  the  separator  has  about 
98  per  cent  S.O.,  it  passes  through  a  cooler  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  recovery  tower. 

The  spent  li(|uor  contains  about  1  per  cent  S.O,  as  an 
average. 


to  the  gas  from  tiie  cooler — it  will  thereby  always  be 
utilized. 

The  relief  from  the  digester  is  very  uneven,  there- 
fore, the  acid  in  this  tower  will  have  to  absbrb  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  gas,  and  the  strength  may  go  up  to 
above  7  j^er  cent  total — but  as  an  average  we  will  get 
about  5.5  per  cent. 

The  same  separator — coolers — equalizing  tanks — and 
recovery  tower  will  be  used  for  as  many  digesters  as 
wanted. 

The  spent  li(|uor.  wliicli  in  most  cases  has  been 
thrown  away,  is  utilized  in  a  very  ett'ective  way,  as 
same  will  not  weaken  the  aeid,  but  will  pass  through 
the  tower  system,  and  be  strengthened. 

With  this  reclaiming  system  we  are  able  to  get  a  re- 
coverv  of  100  per  cent,  and  then  we  ai^e  strengthening 
an  ac'id  from  2.60  Total  to  5., 50  Total. 

I  have  found  another  advantage  with  this  system — 
i.e.,  it  is  possible  to  make  an  acid  with  5.50  Total,  and 
keep  a  temperature  up  to  35  deg.  C,  without  losing  the 
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gas. — The  gases  from  the  separator  have  a  temperature 
of  about  60  deg.  C.  and  the  acid  from  the  top  of  the 
tower  has  a  temperature  of  about  20  deg.  C. 

As  the  aeid  is  falling  down  through  the  tower,  it  is 
gia«lually  heated  up,  and  the  gases  are  gradually  cool- 
ed off,  as  they  go  up  through  tlie  tower — thereby  the 
aeid  on  its  way  down  the  tower  will  absorb  the  heat  of 
the  gas,  and  at  the  sauie  time  the  gases  will  cool  off  so 
tliat  tlie  acid  can  absorb  all  the  gas. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  an  acid  heated  to  30  deg.  to 
35  deg.  in  an  acid  tank  as  the  bubbles  that  the  gas 
wouki  form  would  stir  up  the  acid  too  much,  and  gas 
would,  at  that  heat,  leave  the  acid. 

Milk  of  Lime  Arrangement. 

This  recovery  system  is  well  adapted  for  milk  of 
lime  system,  and  I  am  here  showing  the  arrangement 
which  is  used  in  many  mills.  It  was  first  in.stalled  at 
the  J.  &  J.  Kogers"  sulphite  mill  in  Ausable  Forks,  N.Y. 

You  will  see  that  the  gas  from  the  coolers  is  first 
passed  through  an  aeid  tower — from  the  acid  tower  to 
the  milk  of  lime  system.  Only  one  continuously  absorb- 
ing tank  is  used. 

From  the  milk  of  lime  system  the  gas  is  sucked  out 
through  a  regular  vacmnn  pump. 

The  lime  water  is  let  in  through  the  absorbing  tank 
in  tiie  usual  way.  It  is  let  from  the  tank  into  a  centri- 
fugal pump — from  here  through  a  cooler  up  to  the  top 
of  the  acid  tower. 

You  will  notice  that  the  spent  liquor  is  added  to  the 
tower  as  shown  on  the  drawing. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  tower  we  get  an  acid  of  about 
2.60.  and  this  is  pumpeil.  by  a  centrifugal  pump,  up  to 
the  top  of  the  recovery  tower — here  it  is  str.'ngtln'ncd 
to  a  total  of  5.5. 


Newfoundland    Notes 

Weather  conditions  during  the  month  of  Jan\iary 
were  ideal  for  lumbering  operations,  but  the  month  of 
F'ebruary  from  the  beginning  till  the  middle  wa-s  one 
uniiiteriiiittant  duration  of  mild  weatlu-r.  All  compan- 
ies operating,  however,  have  very  large  cuts  to  their 
credit  though  the  season's  total  output  will  jiot  irpial 
last  year's,  the  number  of  loggers  working  being  con- 
siderably few  than  last  year.  ^  ' 

Cutting  pit  j)rops  seems  to  ni»?,more  remunerative 
than  logging,  and  (piite  a  (ov,"  who  hitherto  always 
spiiit  the  winter  in  the  lunibi'r  ••amp  liavi'  ri'uiained 
in  their  own  neighborhood  cutting  pit  wood.'  Several 
English  contracts  have  been  fdaced  here,  for  amounts 
varying  from  twenty  to  one  liuudrcd  thousand  eorri.s. 
The  price  paid  by  the  local  man  to  the  logger  per  cord 
varies  from  two  to  two  and  one  half  dollars,  whilst 
the  price  paid  in  England  will  be  six  or  seven  dollars. 

Shipments  have  been  already  made  to  English  col- 
lieries. Some  of  these  mining  companies  for  which 
eontract.t  are  being  filled  have  sent  out  representatives 
to  supervise  work  here.  From  these  we  leani  that  the 
Mhipuients  of  Newfoundland  pit  wood  aln-ady  in  Eng- 
lanil  have  Ijeen  subjected  to  the  customary  test  for 
adaptability  for  pit  wood  by  the  Hoard  of  Trade 
and  found  superior  to  the  continental  article.  Our 
spruce  Nhii)nients  have  been  found  j)erferf  for  endur- 
an<e.  whilst  the  fir  woofj,  though  not  so  good,  is  rpiife 
as  suitable  as  any  thing  brought  hitherto  froui  Spain 
and  Franr'c. 

Tiudier  men  who  last  fall  regarded  the  prospect  of 
estalilishini;  successful  pit  prop  trade  with  diftiilenee. 
now  have  realized  its  wonderful  possibility  of  develop- 
ment, and  are  taking  up  the  work  on  n  vast  sealc. 


An  enactment  of  the  legislature,  however,  debars 
shipment  of  pit  wood  from  this  colony  later  than  the 
30th  of  next  June.  Hefore  the  war  the  law  forbade 
exportation  of  pit  wood  whatsoever,  but  the  govern- 
ment for  the  mutual  interests  of  English  mining  com- 
panies as  well  as  our  own  people  suspended  the  law 
for  nine  months.  A  move,  however,  fully  represen- 
tative of  the  peoples  interest  is  now  being  promoted 
to  petition  the  coming  legislature  to  extend  the  license 
to  cut  props  from  one  to  five  years,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  such  a  law  being  passed. 

Due  to  an  inadequate  .system  of  fire  wardeuship 
every  j'ear  millions  of  feet  of  our  best  timber  is  touch- 
ed by  fire.  This  wood  has  been  allowed  to  rot.  This 
wood  will  be  accejited  for  pit  wood  by  any  English  col- 
liery. Quite  an  industry  could  be  created  and  lu-o- 
fitably  maintained  if  this  commodity  were  pernutted  to 
be  exi)oited.  An  effort  therefore  is  being  made  to 
petition  for  abolition  of  the  statute  relative  to  lu-ohibit- 
iiig  this  article  froui  being  marketed.  Negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  timber 
limits  are  more  active  now  than  any  time  since  the 
war  broke  out.  English  and  French  capitalists  are 
mostly  negotiating  the  conducting  of  preliminaries  and 
supplying  of  reports,  etc.,  is  all  done  by  ilr.  B.  M.  Mc- 
Grath,  well  known  timber  expert.  English  companies 
are  seeking  generally  areas  suitable  for  pit  props, 
whilst  French  negotiators  re(|uire  lands  with  water 
powers,  etc.,  suitable  for  erection  of  mills. 

The  Report,  of  the  English  Commission  dispatched 
here  lasi  fall,  has  just  been  pidilished,  and  speaks  very 
favorably  of  the  colonies  timbei'  resources,  and  expects 
it  to  supply  henceforth  a  large  part  of  the  pit  pro]>s  an- 
nually required. 

The  United  Em|)irc  Magazine,  speaking  editorially 
of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  says:  "They  should 
amply  suffice  to  meet  any  needs  that  may  arise  during 
the  progress  of  the  war,"" 

Hecent  statistics  go  to  prove  that  Newfoundland  in 
the  exportation  of  paper  for  the  past  year  to  Eng- 
land, our  largest  consuuuM'.  has  created  a  record  for 
herself.  The  total  amoinit  of  reel  paper  imjiorted 
last  year  into  England  froui  Newfoundland  reached  ap- 
ju-oximatcly  one  million  cwt.,  whilst  the  amount  for 
1!I13  was  about  eight  huiulred  thousand  cwt.,  an  in- 
crease of  roughl\'  two  hiuidred  thousand  hundred- 
weight; for  the  five  months  sueeeeding  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  the  increase  is  most  pronoiuiced.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  note  that  these  shipments  of  reel  paper  are 
largely  substituting  the  article  which  (iermany  always 
sup])lied,  and  theie  is.  thi-refore,  every  prospeet  that 
we  will  have  so  completely  ousted  her  |)aper-trade  that 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  will  not  mean  the  collapse 
of  the  boom  we  are  now  ent>ying. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  linnbering  were  ap- 
plicants so  numerous  for  permission  to  use  the  water 
of  the  iidand  rivers  foi  the  purpose  of  driving  saw 
mills.  Alioul  twenty  applications  were  made  last 
week.  Few.  if  any,  of  these  apidications  have  been 
made  by  companies,  but  mostly  by  private  individuals, 
mostly  residents  of  the  colony. 

The  niueh  disputed,  and  the  still  undecided  line  of 
demarkation  between  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  is 
s|>oken  of  as  being  submitted  to  a  conference  between 
Canadian  and  Newroumllanil  delegates  next  summer. 
This   ilisj'    '     '  in    question   contains   some    of   the 

greatest  '  -  and  water  powiTs  in  the  world. 

Till- Can.'i'i  '  :iiuienl  confines  Newfounilland  ter- 
ritory to  a  <ew  miles  along  the  sea  eoawt.  whilst  New- 
foundland  claims  much   more. 
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THE  RIVER  DU  LOUP  PULP  COMPANY  LIMITED 


The  mills  of  this  Company,  which  at  present  spe- 
cializes in  the  maniifacture  of  a  high  grade,  all  spruce 
ground  wood  pulp,  are  located  at  Fraserville,  Quebec, 
—  or,  as  the  place  is  perhaps  better  known  to  the 
tourist,  "Riviere  du  Loup,  en  bas",  —  a  popular  Sum- 
mer resort  of  great  scenic  beauty  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  about  a  hundreil  miles  below  Quebec 
Cit.y,  and  almost  directly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
far-famed  Saguenay. 

The  early  operations  of  this  company,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1901,  were  considerably  hampered  and 
impeded  by  the  very  erratic  regimen  of  the  River  du 
Loup,  or  "Wolf  River",  on  which  stream  their  power 


feet,  cut  through  the  solid  rock  of  a  peninsula  arotmd 
which  the  river  bends,  and  terminating  in  a  concrete 
walled  fore-bay,  from  which  descends  the  twelve  foot 
steel  penstock  by  means  of  which  a  working  head  of 
seventy-five  feet  is  obtained.  At  present,  six  pulp 
grinders  are  installeil,  direct  connected  to  Smith-Mc- 
Cormick  horizontal  turbines  of  special  design,  and  the 
normal  daily  capacity  of  the  Mill  is  forty  net  air-dry 
tons  per  twenty-four  hours. 

An  especially  interesting  feature  of  this  installation 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  pulp  is  sheeted  and  made 
ready  for  shipment.  Originally  termed  "NEW  PRO- 
CESS" this  name  seems  now  I'ather  inapjiropriate,  con- 


General    View   of   plant  of   River  du    Loup   Pulp  Company,    Fraserville,   P.Q. 


development  is  located.  By  the  creation  of  a  system 
of  Storage  Reservoirs,  however,  on  tributaries  of  the 
main  stream,  having  a  combined  total  storage  capacity 
of  around  three  billion  cubic  feet  of  water,  they  have 
overcome  that  difficulty,  and  now  possess  a  controlled, 
dependable  water  power  that  enables  them  to  operate 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  whether  drouth  prevails  or 
not. 

The  power  development  consists  of  a  rather  low 
dam,  at  the  head  of  a  series  of  cascades  and  rapids, 
from  above  which  leads  off  their  power  canal,  275  feet 
long,  35  feet  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  twenty 


sidering  that  the  product  has  been  on  the  market  as 
a  commercial  proposition  for  the  past  12  years.  The 
ordinary  methods  of  grinding  and  screening  are  fol- 
lowed, quite  as  in  other  up-to-date  mills,  but  after  leav- 
ing the  screens,  the  stock  passes  through  a  battery  of 
concentrators,  where  it  is  reduced  in  volume  to  a  con- 
sistency of  about  five  to  seven  percent  air-dry  fibre, 
and  pumped  under  a  constant  pressure  of  ten  pounds 
through  a  circulating  pipe  connected  with  the  ma- 
chines which  form  it  into  sheets. 

These   machines,   the  "Warren-Hughes   Patent   Wet 
Machines"  are  not  reallv  "Wet  Machines"  in  the  com- 
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monly  accepted  meauiug  of  the  term,  as  they  have 
neither  press  rolls,  cylinders,  nor  felts.  They  consist 
essentially  of  a  closed  compression  chamber,  divided 
into  four  pulp  spaces  by  means  of  movable  drainage 
plates,  connected  with  a  hea\-y  hydraulic  cylinder  act- 
uating the  platen,  or  follower  head,  which  forms  one 
end  of  the  compression  chamber  and  by  means  of  which 
the  pulp  is  compressed  into  sheets  and  the  moisture 
extracted.  At  each  pressing,  four  sheets  of  pulp  are 
formed,  twentj-  inches  wide,  twenty-six  inches  long, 
and  about  one-half  inch  thick. 

In  operation,  the  follower  head  being  retracted  and 
the  door  of  the  compression  chamber  closed,  pulp  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  spaces  between  the  drainage  plates 
through  a  manifold  at  the  back  connected  with  the 
circulating  pipe  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
These  spaces  being  suitably  filled,  a  large  volume  of 
water  at  low  pressure  is  admitted  to  the  hydraulic  cy- 
linder, rapidly  advancing  the  follower  head  and  com- 
pressing the  pulp,  the  water  from  which  flows  off 
through  the  drainage  plates  and  their  connecting  drain 
tubes.  When  the  travel  of  the  follower  head  is  arrest- 
ed, a  small  volume  of  water  is  admitted  to  the  cylin- 
der under  high  pressure,  which  completes  the  extrac- 
tion of  water  from  the  pulp  in  so  far  as  this  may  be 
accomplished  by  purely  mechanical  means. 

When  this  terminal  pressing  is  completed,  the  fol- 
lower head  is  rapidly  retracted  by  the  same  pressure 
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and  volume  ■which  iuitiates  its  travel ;  the  door  rises,  a 
false  bottom  drops,  and  the  pressed  sheets  are  extract- 
ed, to  be  placed  in  a  baling  press  and  bundled  for 
shipment. 

Each  machine  has  a  nominal  capacity  of  five  tons 
of  fifty-one  to  fifty-two  percent  air-dry  fibre  per  twen- 
ty-four hours.  At  a  higher  test,  naturally,  their  capa- 
city is  somewhat  less.  Being  arranged  in  batteries  of 
four  machines,  under  control  of  a  single  operator,  the 
saving  in  labor  is  manifest,  and  when  it  is  noted  that 
the  eight  machines  which  this  Company  has  installed 
occupy  a  space  in  their  Press  Room  but  twenty-six 
feet  square,  over  all,  the  economy  in  floor  space  and 
corresponding  low  installation  cost  becomes  evident. 

According  to  Mr.  K.  L.  Warren,  who  developed  this 


covered  with  finely  perforated  sheet  brass,  on  which  a 
thin  film  forms  as  soon  as  pulp  is  admitted  to  the  com- 
pression chamber,  precisely  as  on  the  cylinder  of  an 
ordinary  wet  machine,  so  that  when  pressure  is  ap- 
plied, the  water  extracted  is  strained  through  the  pulp 
itself,  and  the  resulting  waste  water,  being  practically 
filtered,  is  entirely  free  from  waste  fibre  in  suspen- 
sion. 

ilr.  Warren  also  states  that  pulp  sheeted  by  this 
process  is  very  permeable  in  texture  and  reduces  ra- 
pidly to  slush  when  properly  furnished,  thus  effect- 
ing a  considerable  saving  in  the  time  and  power  re- 
quired for  beating.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  ab- 
solutely lacks  the  sheet  formation,  or  felting  and  in- 
terlacing of  fibres  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  or- 
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process, and  has  been  Manager  of  and  Engineer  for 
this  Company  since  its  formation,  a  direct  saving  in 
conversion  cost  of  over  $1.25  par  eir  dry  ton  can  read- 
ily be  demonstrated.  Being  operated  entirely  by  hy- 
draulic pressure,  no  disbursements  are  necessary  for 
belting,  machine  felts  or  press  and  felt  rolls ;  oil  con- 
sumption is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  power  re- 
quirements are  very  low,  not  exceeding  one-half  horse 
power  per  air-dry  ton  of  daily  product.  Practically 
the  only  operating  disbursements  are  for  piston  rod 
and  piston  packing,  and  for  the  brass  drainage  plate 
covers, — these  latter  requiring  to  be  renewed  not  of- 
tener  than  once  a  year,  unless  accidentallj'  damaged. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  process  is  its  ab- 
sohite  prevention  of  fibre  loss.    The  drainage  plates  are 


dinary  wet  machine.  As  the  sheets  are  unifcwm  in  size 
and  shape,  they  can  be  compressed  into  a  compact, 
air-tight  bundle  that  may  be  kept  in  storage  an  almost 
unlimited  time  without  deteriorating  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  atmospheric  conditions,  which  can  affect 
only  the  outside  of  the  bundle. 

The  Company  owns  and  operates  extensive  timber  li- 
mits, which  are  traversed  by  tributaries  of  the  river 
on  which  their  Mill  is  located,  and  at  a  very  short  dis- 
tance from  their  Mill  site,  so  that  with  cheap  pulp  wood, 
a  controlled  river  flowage  assuring  dependable  water 
power,  and  good  shipping  facilities,  they  seem  now  to 
be  entering  on  a  period  of  well-deserved  prosperity  and 
.si;ccess. 
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WHO'S   WHO   IN   THE  CANADIAN    PULP   AND 
PAPER     INDUSTRY 

p.  A.  RITCHIE.  PRESIDENT,  RITCHIE  &  RAMSAY,  COATED  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS,  TORONTO 


"Made-in-Canada"  is  a  slogan  now  heard  far  and 
wide.  It  is  appearing  in  newspaper  advertisements, 
business  literature  and  on  many  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise, arousing  Canadians  to  greater  patriotism  at  the 
present  time  and  stimulating  interest  in  and  appre- 
ciation of  all  lines  of  manufactured  products.  It  is  as 
familiar  and  popular  in  the  Dominion  as  "Tipperary," 
the  British  soldier's  marching  song.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity to  dilate  upon  the  significance  and  mspiration  of 
the  ■■  Made-in-Canada"  propaganda,  but  the  question 
naturally  arises,  what  concern  gave  birth  to  the  splen- 
did idea  of  so  branding  its  goods. 

To  a  leading  Canadian  paper  firm  belongs  the  honor 
and  credit,  for  it  was  away  back  in  1896  that  these 
words  fiist  appeared  on  a  red  seal,  which  was  used  as 
a  trarle  mark  by  Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  Limited,  the 
pioneer  coated  papi-r  maniifacturers  in  Canada  whose 
plant  is  located  in  .New  Toronto.  Some  eighteen  years 
ago  they  put  on  the  market  "Red  Seal'"  brand  of 
coated  paper,  and  a  neat  red  wafer,  similar  to  that 
fre(|u«Mitly  attached  to  legal  documents,  was  designed 
for  sticking  on  the  packages.  In  a  scroll  was  the 
rn-w  patriotic  motto  ■"Made-in-Canada".  Later  the 
fradi-  mark  "Red  Seal"  'was  registered,  and  has  been 
used  by  the  firm  ever  since,  although,  of  course,  the 
phrase  in  question,  which  is  now  applied  to  so  many 
lines  of  goods,  wa.s  not  covered  in  the  copyright. 

Wlii-n  interviewed  on  this  subject  by  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine.  Jlr.  Frederick  A.  Ritchie.  President 
of  the  company,  said,  while  he  was  not  boasting  of  the 
fact  or  proclaiming  it  froiri  tbe  house  tojis,  he  believed 
that  he  could  honestly  claim  to  be  the  originator  of 
the  word.s.  One  or  two  others  had  maintained  that 
they  were  the  first  to  make  use  of  them,  but  he  thought 
he  f  oulil  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  anyone  that  his 
firm  were  the  first  to  print  "Made-in-Canada  "  on  tlieir 
goods  in  connection  witli  tlicir  widely  known  "  Keil 
Seal"  brand. 

In  1H!>2,  two  young  men.  who  liad  been  for  several 
years  in  the  employ  of  the  head  office  of  the  Canada 
Paper  Co.,  in  Montreal,  came  to  Toronto,  and  put  in 
operation  the  first  eoating  paper  mill  in  the  Domin- 
ion for  the  manufacture  of  such  papers  for  lithograph- 
ing and  fine  printing  |)roresses.  They  began  in  a  small 
way  with  one  coatins;  maehine  and  one  stack  of  sii|)er- 
enlenijePH.  These  gentlemen  Were  F.  A.  liitehie  and 
C.  N.  RaiiiHay.  They  deeirlerl  upon  Toronto  for  their 
iK^ndquarters,  owing  to  the  city  being  the  centre  of 
tb«'  (irinting  and  publishini?  indu.stry.  and  the  splendid 
pr<m|>eet  tliat  if  offere.j  for  rjevelopment  of  the  Inisi- 
nesH  HH  in  fhiH  braneh  of  the  paper  trade,  tnore  than 
any  other,  it  in  cHsential  for  the  mill  to  keep  in  cIohp 
toneh  with  the  n«er«  in  orrier  to  nieef  their  exacting 
'■•r(uireinentH.  On  aeeount  of  the  large  space  neccH- 
ary  for  the  eronomieal  operation  of  the  proceHs,  fthip- 
pitig  faejlifies  anfl  other  advantages,  the  firm  neleeted 
New  Toronto  as  a  Ruitable  gite  for  the  location  of  the 
plant. 

They  had  many  ob»tae|en  to  overcome,  for  up  to  that 
period  all  coate«l  pa|ion«  had  been  imported  principally 
from  the  Cnifed  StatcH  an<l  Oermany,  and  there  wan 
mneh  talk  about  this  country  not  being  able  to  turn 


out  coated  stock  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  Not  only 
were  the  firm  the  pioneers  in  this  line,  but  they  had  to 
blaze  a  trail  to  demonstrate  to  the  trade  that  a  thing, 
which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  impossible,  could 
be  done.  They  turned  out  high  grade  lines  and  up- 
rooted local  prejudice.  Business  began  to  come  their 
way,  and  each  succeeding  year  showed  a  gratifying 
increase  in  output.  New  branches  were  introduced, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  house  and  the  quality  of 
their  goods  were  so  well  established  that  to-day  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  is  foiir  times  what  it  was  dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  of  operation.  New  machines 
have  been  installed  from  time  to  time,  and  only  a 
couple  of  years  ago  a  large  extension  was  erected  for 
cutting,  sorting  and  packing,  enabling  the  plant  to 
double  its  output.    The  fii'm  arc  also  large  producers  of 


eoated  cardboard  and  have  offiees  in  both  Montreal  and 
Toronto.  In  1904  an  inenrporated  eom|>an\'  was  form- 
ed with  the  title  of  Riteliie  and  Kanisay,  Limited,  Mr. 
Rifehie  being  the  Presidi'iit,  and  looking  after  the 
financial  and  sales  end,  while  C.  N.  Ramsay,  Viee- 
I'resident,  ably  supervises  the  manufacturing  end  and 
spetnis  all  his  time  at  the  mill.  The  city  offices  of 
the  company  had  just  been  removed  from  top  floor 
of  file  Ogilvie  p.uilding  at  the  corner  of  Wellington 
and  Bay  StreelK,  Toronto,  to  the  first  floor  of  the  Jes- 
soj)  pHiilding  at  >'0  liay  Street. 

Mr.  Ritchie  has  hail  some  fhirfy-seven  years'  active 
and  thorough  a<'<|uaintance  with  the  paper  trade. 
Motitreal  \h  his  native  city,  and,  after  completing  hin 
education,   he   Becured   his   first    position — in    fact   the 
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ouly  one  he  ever  held  before  embarking  in  business  for 
himself — with  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  William  Angus.  This  was  in  1878,  and  the 
subject  of  this  reference  started  in  as  office  bo.y.  Then 
he  became  a  clerk  in  the  office,  and  was  next  given 
a  place  on  the  selling  staff.  He  travelled  Eastern  On- 
tario, Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  as  well  as 
looking  after  the  trade  in  Montreal.  Then  he  was 
promoted  to  an  important  post  in  the  warehouse,  being 
given  full  charge  and  looking  after  the  buying,  for 
the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  in  those  days,  handled  a  num- 
ber of  general  lines  which  they  did  not  produce  at  their 
mills,  these  being  principally  imported  papers.  For 
fourteen  years  Mr.  Ritchie  was  in  the  service  of  the 
company,  and  during  that  period  had  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  another  young  man  on  the  staff  in 
the  person  of  his  partner  to-day — Mr.  Ramsay — who 
had  charge  of  the  manufacturing  of  goods  such  as 
envelopes,  tablets,  papetries,  etc. 

Having  received  a  splendid  insight,  and  a  solid  con- 
nection with  the  trade,  and  having  saved  his  money 
during  his  employment  with  the  firm,  Mr.  Ritchie  con- 
eluded  that  there  was  a  good  opening  in  Canada  for 
the  making  of  coated  paper.  In  1892,  as  already  stat- 
ed, he  started  the  manufacture  of  this  line  at  New 
Toronto.  Mr.  Ramsaj'  being  taken  into  partnership 
shortly  afterwards.  The  success  of  their  venture  is  too 
well  known  to  require  extended  reference. 

In  1900,  along  with  other  business  associates,  Mr. 
Ritchie  established  the  Kinleith  Paper  Mills  in  St.  Cath- 
arines, for  supplying  raw  stock  to  the  plant  of  Ritchie 
&  Ramsay,  but  disposed  of  his  interest  in  this  indus- 
try some  five  years  later.  Mr.  Ritchie  has  held  the 
office  of  Chairman  of  the  Coated  Paper  section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  of  which  he  is  a 
strong  supporter,  and  also  one  of  the  veteran  members 
of  the  Commercial  Travellers'  Association,  holding  his 
thirty-third  annual  certificate. 

Outside  of  business,  he  is  a  man  of  few  hobbies,  and 
his  chief  delight  is  a  winter  holiday,  for  he  is  very 
fond  of  travel.  For  many  years  he  has  taken  a  trip 
in  raid-winter  to  the  sunny  south,  the  West  Indies  be- 
ing his  favorite  haunt.  There  he  generally  spends 
several  weeks,  while  Canadians  are  enduring  zero 
weather.  Attired  in  canvas  shoes,  a  straw  hat  and  a 
linen  suit,  he  enjoys  basking  in  the  shade  of  a  cocoa- 
nut  palm,  visiting  the  extensive  plantations  and  strol- 
ling along  the  sea  shore.  He  welcomes  the  heat,  but 
not  the  cold.  In  July  and  August,  when  other  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  are  at  a  fashionable  watering  place 
or  some  favorite  family  resort,  to  get  a  brief  respite 
from  torrid  temperature  or  carking  care,  the  visitor 
will  find  Mr.  Ritchie  at  his  office.  He  works  steadily 
through  July  and  August,  but  not  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Yacht  Club,  the  National  Club,  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers"  Association,  F.R.C.S.,  London,  and  oth- 
er organizations.  Of  a  quiet  and  somewhat  reserved 
disposition,  he  is  not,  to  use  a  colloquial  term,  a  "good 
mixer."  He  has  opinions  of  his  own,  and  is  not  afraid 
to  express  them.  Among  the  trade  he  is  regarded  as 
a  man  of  good  judgment,  executive  ability  and  high 
sense  of  honor,  which  qualities  have  contributed  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  commanding  position  that  Ritchie 
&  Ramsay  enjoy  to-day  in  the  paper  making  world. 
An  ardent  admirer  of  Canada  and  Canadian  institu- 
tions, he  has  every  faith  in  the  stability,  progress  and 
splendid  future  of  the  Dominion. 


The  German   Paper  Industry 

ISy     G  R  O  S  \'  E  X  0  R     .M  .     J  0  X  E  S  . 

The  present  war  in  Europe  is  of  special  significance 
to  tile  paper  industi'v  of  the  United  States  since  the 
principal  nations  involved — Germany,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Austria,  Russia  and  Belgium — together  pro- 
duced in  the  last  year  of  peace  about  one-half  of  the 
world's  production  of  paper.  The  combined  produc- 
tion of  the  nations  now  at  war  probably  exceeded  that 
of  the  United  States  in  1913  by  about  twenty  per  cent. 
In  the  production  of  paper  and  board,  Germany 
ranks  next  to  the  United  States.  According  to  the  on- 
ly complete  and  valuable  statistics  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction, those  compiled  by  Krawany,  the  leading  coun- 
tries produced  in  1909  the  following  quantities  of  pa- 
per alone : 

Tons  of 
Country.  2,000  Pounds. 

United  States 3,193,300 

Germany 1,486,100 

Great  Britain 952,600 

France 665,500 

Austria 398,200 

Canada 282,700 

Sweden 258,500 

Italy 251,100 

Russia 245,300 

Belgium    145,200 

Xorway    136,400 

Finland 118,800 

Netherlands 89,100 

The  above  figures  probably  represent  the  relative 
standing  of  the  great  paper  producing  nations  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  great  war  on  August  1,  1914. 
Moreover,  they  are  probably  as  nearly  accurate  as 
such  figures  can  be  since  they  have  been  quoted  with 
approval  by  Ilerr  Ditges,  the  able  and  well-informed 
general  secretary  of  the  German  Paper  and  Chemical 
Pulp  Manufacturers'  Association,  in  an  interesting 
brochure  issued  in  June,  1914. 

The  degree  to  which  the  paper  industry  has  been 
curtailed  in  the  countries  at  war  is  hard  to  estimate  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Belgium,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
production  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  all  of  the  oth- 
ers. This  curtailment  has  been,  no  doubt,  ([uite  mark- 
ed in  German^',  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  paper 
and  pulp  production  of  that  country  is  in  times  of  peace 
sold  over  the  seas  which  are  now  closed  to  her  trade. 
The  paper  and  pulp  industry  of  Germany  has  de- 
veloped marvellously  in  the  last  thirty  years.  This  fact 
is  graphically  illustrated  in  Chart  1,  which  shows  the 
increase  in  consumption  of  wood  manufactured  into 
chemical  pulp  in  Germanv  in  1885,  1900,  1905,  1910 
and  1913. 

The  quantities  in  the  chart  are  based  on  statistics 
compiled  by  the  German  Association  of  Chemical  Pulp 
ilanufacturers,  and  are  expressed  in  terms  of  fest- 
meters.  A  "festmeter"  is  a  solidly  piled  compact 
cube  of  wood,  one   meter  of  about   3i/4   feet  in  each 

*  The  charts  and  much  of  the  data  presented  in  this 
article  have  been  taken  from  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Deutschlands  Papier-  und  Zellstoff-Iudustrie, "'  pre- 
pared by  General  Secretary  Ditges  in  June,  1914,  in 
connection  with  the  exhibits  of  the  paper  industry  at 
the  Bugra  in  Leipzig  last  summer.  The  whole  is  com- 
bined in  an  article  in  the  annual  number  of  the  "Paper 
Trade  Journal." 
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dimension,  and  has  been  estimated  to  be  nearly  %  of  a 
cord  (or  128  cubic  feet)  piled  in  the  ordinary  Ameri- 
can way. 

In  the  following  table  the  quantities  of  pulp  wood 
consumed  in  the  years  1885,  1900,  1905.  1910  and  1913 
are  stated  in  terms  of  cords  piled  in  the  American 
manner: 

Year.  Quantity  in  Cords. 


1885. 
1900. 
1905. 
1910. 
1913. 


48,435 

485,818 

668,917 

1,085,018 

1.342,604 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  fifteen  years  between 
1885  and  1900  the  annual  consumption  of  pulp  wood 
for  chemical  pulp  manufacture  alone  increased  from 
48,435  cords  to  485,818  cords,  or  ten  fold.  In  1905  the 
consumption  was  183.099  cords,  or  37.7  per  cent,  great- 
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Chart.    1. — Quantity    of    V\  ood    Used    for    Chemical 
Pulp. 

er  than  in  1900.  Between  1905  and  1910  the  increase 
wa.s  416.101  cords,  or  62.2  per  cent,  the  actual  gain 
being  almost  opial  to  that  maiie  between  1885  and 
1910  when  the  cheinical  wood  pulp  industry  in  Ger- 
many was  an  infant  industry.  Great  as  the  consump- 
tion wa.s  in  1910,  there  was  a  still  further  development 
in  the  next  three  years,  for  in  1913  it  had  reached  the 
enormous  figure  of  1.342,604  cords,  a  gain  of  257,586 
cords  in  three  years,  and  of  673,687  cords  in  the  eight 
years  since  1905. 

Th"  continuous  rapid  development  in  recent  years, 
especially  since  1910.  is  impressive,  particularly  to  Am- 
erican i>ulii  manufacturers  who  have  seen  the  wood 
piil[»  industry  in  the  I'nited  States  make  comparatively 
slow  proifress  rluri-ic  that  period. 

How  did  Germany  accomplish  it  T  Where  did  she  get 
the  wood?  Surely  not  from  her  own  territory  which 
has  a  population  of  more  than  fix  millions  in  an  area 
considerably  bss  than  that  of  Texa-s. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  these  <|uestions,  it 
might  be  well  to  state  that  the  total  consumption  of 
woofl  in  1913,  in  both  the  mechanical  anrl  the  chemical 
branches  of  the  (German  wood  pulp  industry,  has  been 
estimated  at  more  than  5,000.000  festmeters  (1,8.34.660 
cords),  which  at  the  then  prevailing  high  price  of  20 
marks  (4  76i  per  festmeter  «|elivere(l  at  mill  cost  about 
lOO.WW.OfK)  marks,  or  *23.«00,000. 

Germany  imports  the  major  portion  of  its  pulp 
wood  from  Kiissia  and  Austria.  In  the  year  1913, 
1,416.^28  short  tons  of  pulp  wood  valuer!  at  4i8,H65..')00 
were  imported  into  Germany  antl  of  this  amount  Russia 
sup{>lied  about  80  and  Austria  nearly  20  per  cent. 


Germany  draws  on  local  supplies  as  well,  for  it  has, 
in  spite  of  its  small  area  and  great  population,  large 
forest  reserves  which  are  ably  managed  by  the  State 
and  which  yield  a  large  annual  supply  of  wood. 

A  considerable  ipiantity  of  straw  is  also  converted 
into  pulp  in  Germany  and  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  amount  consumed,  as  is  shown  in  Chart 
2. 

In  the  above  graphic  chart  the  quantities  are  shown 
in  metric  tons,  but  in  the  following  statement  are  giv- 
en in  tons  of  2,000  pounds : 

Quantity. 
Year.  in  Short  Tons. 

lf>00 58  422 

lf^O"> 74,957 

1^10 103,617 

1!*1'^ 126,766 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  branch  of 
pulp  production  also  there  has  been  a  large  and  steady 
increase. 

The  above  chart  indicates  the  quantities  of  wool  and 
straw  consumed  in  the  production  of  chemical  pulp. 
Chart  2  shows  the  quantities  of  chemical  pulp  produced 
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In  the  following  tabidar  statement  the  qimntitics 
shown  in  the  above  chart  have  been  converted  from 
metric  tons  into  tons  of  2. 000  pound-^: 

Chemical  Pulp  Production. 

Quantity  in  Short  Tons. 
Made  Made 

Total,  from  Wood,  from  Straw. 
343.921  319,670         24,251 

457,459         426,594         30.865 
753,980         710,990         42,990 
924.8.38         S71,927         .52.911 
above  production  of  chemical  wond 
ami  straw  pnlj)  there  was  a  small  importation  of  me- 
chanical wood  pulp.  3.992  short  tons  in   1913,  and  of 
chemical  pulp  .">(i.570  tons  in   1913.     Finland  supplied 
iiDich   of   the   mechanical    pulp   im|)nrted    aiui   Sweden 
more  than  half  of  the  chemical  pulp. 


Year. 
1900  . 
1M05 
1!M0  . 

1913 

In  addition  to  tli 
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But  Germany  is  also  a  large  exporter  of  pulp.  In 
the  year  1913,  the  last  complete  and  normal  year  for 
which  statistics  are  available,  Germany  exported  8,- 
276  tons  of  mechanically  ground  pulp  and  197,824  tons 
of  chemical  pulp. 

More  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  production  of  chemi- 
cal pulp  in  1913  was  exported. 

If  other  indications  were  lacking  to  show  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  German  chemical  pulp  industry,  the  fact 
that  relying  largely  on  foreign  supplies  of  wood  it 
could  nevertheless  produce  chemical  pulp  cheaply  en- 
ough to  dispose  of  one-fifth  of  its  product  in  foreign 
markets  at  a  jn-ofit,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  German 
manufacturing  ability. 

Commenting  on  the  great  development  in  export  of 
chemical  pulp,  Herr  Ditges  says : 

"They  demonstrate  that  German  manufacturers  of 
paper  and  board  will  not  lack  raw  material  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  nor  indeed  thereafter." 

To  what  countries  did  Germany  export  pulp  in 
1913?  The  greater  part  of  the  chemical  pul]j  sold 
abroad — 6,797  short  tons  out  of  a  total  of  8,276  tons — 
were  shipped  to  France,  while  748  tons  went  to  Italy; 
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Chart  3. — Chemical   Wood   Pulp.  Straw   PuId. 

of  the  197,824  tons  of  chemical  pulp  exported  in  1913, 
France  took  45,210  tons.  Great  Britain  40,011  tons, 
the  United  States  38,853  tons,  Italy  25,960  tons,  and 
Belgium  11,279  tons. 

Italy  is  the  only  conntrj'  of  those  just  mentioned  with 
which  Germany  can  now  do  business,  and  since  Italy's 
purchases  are  small,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  chemical 
pulp  industry  of  Germany  has  been  curtailed  at  least 
20  per  cent  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  its  foreign  trade  in 
pulp  alone.  The  decline  has  probably  been  much  great- 
er than  that,  since  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  pulp  is 
ordinarily  converted  into  paper  in  Germany,  much  of 
which  also  finds  a  market  abroad. 

This  naturally  leads  to  the  question  of  the  quantity 
of  paper  and  board  produced  in  Germany. 

According  to  figures  prepared  by  General  Sec- 
retary Ditges,  the  quantitj-  and  value  of  paper  and 
board  manufactured  in  Germanv  in  the  years  1909, 
1910,  1911  and  1912  were  as  follows : 

Paper  and  Board. 
Year.  Quantity  in  Short  Tons.       Value. 

1912 2.183.405     .$123,891,363 

1911 2.032.4.54   115,135,243 

1910 1,974,000   112,471,379 

1909 1,663,574    98,705,912 


Paper. 

1912 1,776,087  .n09..')71.373 

1911 1,653,956  102,167,054 

1910 1,583,478  99,093,277 

1909 (a)  (a) 

Board. 

1912 407,318  .$14,319,990 

1911 378,498  12,968,189 

1910 390,522  13.378,102 

1909 (a)  (a) 

(a)   Not  separately  shown. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  in  the  four- 
year  period — 1909-1912 — the  production  of  paper  and 
board  increased  over  31  per  cent.  An  increase  of  over 
31  per  cent  in  the  quantity  of  paper  and  board  produced 
is  a  wonderful  showing  indeed  and  is  an  index  of  the 
superior  economic  advantages  the  industry  in  Ger- 
many enjoj's. 

While  the  quantity  produced  increased  over  31  per 
cent,  the  value  of  product  increased  only  25.5  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  the  average  value  of  all  the  paper  and 
board  manufactured  declined  from  $59.33  per  short 
ton  in  1909  to  $56.74  per  ton  in  1912. 

The  lower  average  value  in  1912  might  seem  to  be 
a  natural  and  efficient  result  of  increased  production, 
but  in  the  face  of  increased  cost  of  wood  and  advanc- 
ing wages  it  indicates  to  Ilerr  Ditges  merely  over-pro- 
duction and  consequent  price  competition. 

In  regard  to  declining  prices,  the  following  chart, 
also  prepared  by  Ilerr  Ditges  from  the  records  of  the 
Association  of  German  Print  Paper  Manufacturers  is 
of  considerable  interest,  especially  to  the  American 
manufacturer : 

Prices  of  News  Print. 

1872 $158.41 

1874 151.20 

1876 128.52 

1878 112.32 

1880 97.20 

1882 89.64 

1884 7G.68 

1886 64.80 

1888 62.64 

1890 61.56 

1892 50.76 

1894 47.52 

1896 44.99 

1898 49.68 

1900 55.08 

1902 49.14 

1904 45.90 

1906 47.52 

1908 46.44 

1910 46.44 

1912 45.36 

1914 45.36 

The  prices  for  newsprint  paper  shown  in  this  chart 
have  been  brought  down  to  the  year  1914.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  price  of  newsprint  touched  its  lowest 
level  in  1896  when  it  was  only  $44.99  per  short  ton, 
and  that  since  1910  the  price  has  been  $45.36,  or  only 
a  fraction  above  that  in  1896  although  the  intervening 
period  prices  have  ruled  as  high  as  $55.08  per  short 
ton. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  the  price  in  1906— $55.08 
— was  the  highest  in  the  entire  period  from  1892  to 
1914.  From  the  low  level  (44.99)  of  1896.  there  was  a 
rapid  increase  to  $55.08  in  1900,  an  increase  so  great 
as  to  occasion  a  tariff  controversy  between  the  Ger- 
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luaus  newspapers  aud  paper  manufacturers  which  riv-  nevertheless,  a  curtailment  of  at  least  10  per  cent  in 

als  in  bitterness  the  long  contest  between  similar  in-  production  would  be  required  to  meet  the  loss  in  trade 

terests  in  our  own  country.  with  the  other  countries. 

A   very  interesting   history   of   the   controversy    in  Merely  on  the  basis  of  loss  of  foreign  business  alone 

Germany  appeared  last  year  in  a  monograph  written  the   German   paper  industry  has  had   to   decrease   its 

by  Dr.  Alfred  Iloppe  on  the  subject,  "History  and  Cri-  production  at   least    10  ])er  cent   below  the  high   i)ro- 

ticism  of  the  Duties  on  Paper  in  the    Taritf    Act     of  duction  of  over  2,000.000  short  tons  in  1913,  just  as 

1902. ■'•  the  German  pulp  industry  has  suffered  a  loss  of  at  least 

A    reading    of    this    monograph    discloses    the    fact  20  per  cent  on  tlie  same  account, 
that  the  positions  taken  aud  the  arguments  advanced  ,j„st  i,ow  much  the  production  has  been  curtailed  by 
by   the   German   press  were   very   similar  to   those   of  i-^ason   of  lack   of  required   number   of  employees  to 
the  American  Publishers"  Association  and  of  its  lead-  operate  the  plants  and  by  falling  off  in  the  local  con- 
ing representative,   the  late  John  Norns.  sumption  is  difficult  to  sav,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 

In  regard  to  exports  and  imports  of  German  paper  |t),_-,  ,„.o,luctioii  of  paper"  and  board  in  Germanv  will 

and  board,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  was  an  in-  ^^^  j,^  ,,,q,.j.  ^1,3,,  50  per  cent  of  the  quantity  produced 

crease  of  15.6  per  cent  in  the  quantity  exported  and  a  ^^  jg^y      ^  should  be  remembered  that  Germany  is  a 

decrease  of  4.6  per  cent  m  the  quantity  imported  in  ^^.^,.^^    ^^^^   publishing   country,    and    that    the    many 

the  year  1913.  as  compared  with   the  preceding  year.  ^  publishing  houses  at  Leipzig  have  now  a  great- 

The  total  exports  in  1913  were  282,290  short  tons,  while  ^^,  decreased  outimt 

the  imports  were  only  32,134  tons.  '  ™,                i-    .               *   *i      it  ■*«,!    et„t„»    o-o   in 
xvr         ■                        1        1        .n          1       •„  ♦! ;..„;  The    manufacturers    of    the    United    Mates    are    in- 
Wrapping  paper,  colored  in  the  pulp,  is  the  prino-  ^        .    ,  ■     ,                 »i          ■     ■     1     1 ,  „„„  „f  „„„o^  ^^ 
1              *         I      inio  n<}  -10  4              „          .  ..*„j    «^  terested  in  knowing  the  principal  classes  ot  paper  ex- 
pa    export.       In   1913  93,ol3  tons  were   exported,  or  ;    ,  •     m,.,  ,      ri                 *      *          +•., .    n...,,;i    ti,,^ 
'          .1        *    •      »i              .•»               t    1  •     1011      T>^;.,+  ported  in  1913  by  Germany  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  the 
more  than  twice  the  quantity  exported  in  1911.    Print-  '  "       x.  ^     ^14-        r.  i"            1  T    ti  •    „„„^t,.,r 
ing  paper  to  the  amount  of-75.782  tons  were  exported  '•<^«t  of  Sou  h  Amenc^u  Cuba,  and  to  ^"^^  «°»°try 
in  1913.  The  exports  of  board  of  all  kin.ls  totalled  50,-  Ti'f„?'-f  *  ^''^\  °^.  ^^^irr"^'  '  """^  "^            1   of  ne  vT 
991  tons  and  o    writing  paper  19.890  tons.  -1'-'^''  t«ns  out  of  23,116  tons-con.sist^d  of  news^ 
Great  Britain  was  Gcrmaliy's  best  customer  in  1913,  I'"'"    I'^'Per.     In   f<^^''  ''i"-   f^^'^^^'^   "  P^^^^^J^"^;/-^ 
as  for  many  years  preceding.     Great  Britain  purchas-  '^\-  "'.  I'"'.!'  ''"■•"•''  «"''  l;-^-*^  t""«  "^       T7^(^l^^ 
ed  77.959  tons,  or  27.6  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  ^^'^f^  ""I'orts  from  t.ermany  ^'""f  V<'  f^/O'-^fl 
exported    bv   Germany    in    1913.      Of   every   principal  tons  of  wrapping  P^per    2,oo6  tons  of      lot^og,  aph  c, 
clas.s  of  paper  and  board  exported  except  two  Great  ^}^^  and  wall  paper      ,80b  tons  of  ^^'.""g  If  P^^^'  l'" 
Britain  bought  more  than  any  other  country.     On  the  ^30  tons  of  board  and  1  642  tons  of  print  Pa  '^r,    n  ad^ 
other   hand    Great    Britain   .sold   Germany   very   little  ^I'tion   to   smaller  quantities   of  various   othei    classes 
pai)er,  2,167  tons  in  all.  o\,P''P\'''- .          .on                          *    1     i,;„fi,,  «f 
Next  in  importance  to  Great  Britain  in  the  quantity  ("!'•'  «  ^'^'PorU  from  Germany  consisted  chiefly  of 
of  paper  purchase.l  from  Germany  in  1913  were  the  wrapping  paper,  the  quantity  imported  amount.ng  to 
following  countries:  '''„,    'ons.    .                                                                      ,   , 

Tons  of  T^'"^   principal   class  of  German   paper  imported  by 

Country.                                       2.000  Pounds.  «ln«  e""nt'T  "'  '^^'^  ^^""^  pV^"*~"''T'|\'^  ^'^'''■'  ''■'''\^°^ 

Netherlands 28.795  oth.'r  paper,  the  quantity  being  6,428  tons,  or  about 

Areentina                                                ''3  116  one-half  of  the  total   quantity  of  this  class  of  paper 

Belgium      20.819  exported  by  Germany.    Next  in  importance  was  wrap- 

g^g^j]       '"    [[         14^390  ping  paper,  but  this  coiinlry  imported  only  4,839  tons 

UnitedKtates^ '.'.'..   ..   ..   '.'.         13!935  from  Germany  in  1913. 

Switzerland 8.579  Comment  of  U.  S.  Commerce  Reports. 

Denmark 6.427  The  German  paper  industry  has  suffered  more  than 

Austria-Hungary <i.2.')0  most  other  industries  from  the  war.     JIany  manufac- 

France 5,583  tiireis  were  forced  to  limit  their  oiitiuit  at  the  begin- 

Japan 5,444  ining  of  the  war.    Many  workmen  were  drawn  into  the 

Cuba 5,399  army,  and  the  closing  of  some  mills  forced  others  out 

South  America 4,524  of  eiii|)loyment.    The  union  of  manufacturers  did  much 

Sweden 4,388  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  these  workmen. 

Balkan  States    ...                                3.615  The  r.-al  diffi.ulty  of  the  pajier  industry  during  the 

Italy 2.994  war  has  been   to  obtain   the   supply   of  raw   material, 

Nor\vay 2,687  particularly  wood,  which   formerly  came  from   Kussia 

Dutch    Indies 2,136  an. I    (.ther    foreign    countries.      The    present    price    of 

Rnfwia 1.845  certain   raw   materials,  such   as  Hulphafe-cell   stufTs,  is 

Spain   .. 1.438  almost  prohibitive.     These  prices,  together  with  those 

fjhina 1.403  for  glue.  oil.  fidt,  and  other  manufacturing  materials, 

A  glance  at  the  above  list  of  ccuniries  will  serve  to  as  w.'ll  as  the  lack  of  labor,  furnish  difficulties,  which 

indicate  bow  (freativ  the  war  is  now  afTeefing  the  ex  ean  scarcely  be  overcome. 

poH  trade  of  the  (MTman  paper  industry.       In  1913  the  Prices  of  all  kinds  of  paper  havr-  been  depressed  by 

ftemian  exports  of  j.aper  and  boanl   were  more  than  the  prevailing  crisis.     Press  pa])er  has  not  been  afToct- 

one-eighth   of  the   total   i)roduction.     Kven   if  the  ex  ed  as  much  as  other  |iapers.  In  spite  of  some  opposition 

ports    to    those    countries    with    which    Germany    can  the  (Jerman  I'liion  of  Presspaper  Maniifaeturers  has  de- 

presnmably    still    do    business,    namely.    Netherlands,  ci.bd  to  extend  its  ajfreem.nt  sr.  that  this  union  will 

Switzerland.   Denmark.   Austria.   Sweden.     Italv     an.l       enntinne  in  force  anolh.r  year,  and  is  ex| ted  to  form 

Norwav.   should   continue   on   the  high   level   of   1913,  a    e.ntre  by   which   the   whole  (Jerman   paper  market 

1_  will  be  sustained      ftther  papi-rs  affected  are  packing 

•"Zur.  Oesrhichte  iind  Beurteiliing  der  Papicrzoelle  paper  and  satin  coateii  jiaper.  which  not  only  show  a 

im  Zolitariff  von  1902."  serious  falling  price,  but  also  it  is  stated  that  the  man- 
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ufacturers  of  these  varieties  show  ;ni  inclination  to 
close  their  plants  in  the  course  of  the  next  month  or 
two  if  prices  do  not  improve. 

The  so-called  fine  paper  (Luxuspapier)  branch  has 
the  limitation  of  consumption.  The  post  card  branch 
was  affected  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  becaiise  of 
the  international  character  of  this  business,  and  many 
partially  completed  contracts  were  annulled.  In  the 
boxboard  industry  increased  prices  were  necessary  be- 
cause the  cost  of  manufacturing  has  been  enhanced. 
This  industry  is  still  well  employed  because  of  the 
demands  iipon  it  for  war  material,  such  as  food  contain- 
ers. 

The  lack  of  jute  containers  and  the  fact  that  the 
Government  has  officially  required  paper  containers 
to  be  used  industrially  where  jute  was  formerly  utilized 
has  indirectly  assisted  in  alleviating  the  condition  of 
the  pajjer  industry.  Nothing  better  can  be  suggested 
to  help  the  wood-pulp  and  paper  business  in  this  cru- 
cial time  than  the  local  production  of  wood  materials. 
This  suggestion,  however,  comes  too  late  to  be  of  much 
assistance  in  the  present  war. 

The  crisis  of  the  German  paper  business  has  been 
caused  most  of  all  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  export  busi- 
ness by  the  war.  The  export  business  of  fine  paper 
was  particularly  substantial,  and  this  branch  has  suf- 
fered accordingly.  It  is  also  true  that  the  countries  at 
war  with  Germany  have  been  large  buyers  of  German 
paper.  Of  the  great  foreign  markets  to  which  Ger- 
many formerly  shipped  only  America  remains.  The 
war  has  presented  shipping  difficulties  which  make  ex- 
portation to  America  inadvisable.  If  the  manufacturers 
cannot  find  satisfactory  means  to  dispose  of  their  pro- 
ducts in  neutral  countries,  and  if  the  price  conditions 
of  the  market  do  not  improve,  a  further  closing  down 
can  be  expected. 


Canadian  Wood  Pulp  Case 
Up   Again 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  ilagazine). 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  10,  1915. 

One  of  the  most  important  cases  before  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  has  just  been  decid- 
ed when  that  body  reversed  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
of  United  States  General  Appraisers  involving  the  im- 
portation of  Canadian  wood  pulp  and  news  print  pa- 
per. The  Court,  decided  that  "under  our  statute  and 
under  the  facts  shown,  this  wood  pulp  and  news  print 
paper  were  not  entitled  to  free  entry." 

The  case  was  heard  before  Judges  Montgomery, 
Smith,  Barber,  DeVries  and  Martin.  Assistant  Attorn- 
ey General  Bert  Hanson  appeared  for  the  United 
States,  and  Allan  E.  Brown  for  the  appellees,  the  Lau- 
rentide  Company.  The  opinion,  which  is  of  unusual  in- 
terest, was  written  by  presiding  Judge  Montgomery, 
who  says   : 

"The  merchandise  the  subject  of  importation  in  this 
ease  consists  of  certain  wood  pulp  and  newsprint  pa- 
per exported  from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  in- 
to the  United  States.  It  was  assessed  at  the  ports  of 
entry  under  paragraph  409  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909 
at  three-sixteenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  for  the 
reason  that  the  Province  of  Quebec  had  prohibited  the 
free  exportation  of  wood  fron-  which  pulp  and  news- 
print paper  were  manufactured  an  additional  one- 
tenth  of  1  cent  per  pound. 


"The  evidence  shows  that  the  wood  pulp  and  news- 
print paper  imported  were  made  from  wood  grown  and 
cut  on  Crown  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec ;  that 
section  13  of  the  Canadian  woods  and  forest  regula- 
tions of  April  26,  1910,  contained  a  prohibition  and 
restriction  against  the  exportation  of  such  wood.  The 
evidence  further  shows  that  in  the  winter  of  1911  and 
1912  the  wood  from  which  the  product  was  manufact- 
ured was  cut  from  these  Crown  lands;  that  it  was  run 
down  streams  in  the  summer  and  manufactured  into 
wood  pulp  and  into  news  print  paper  during  the  win- 
ter of  1912  and  1913.  The  precise  time  at  which  it 
was  manufactured  is  not  shown  as  to  all  the  material, 
although  the  testimony  of  the  importers'  witness  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  wood  was  ground  up  into  paper 
(pulp?)  probably  all  since  the  1st  of  December,  1912. 
"The  importers  duly  protested  against  the  assess- 
ment as  made  by  the  collector,  and  their  protest  hav- 
ing been  sustained  the  case  is  brought  here  for  review. 
"There  are  numerous  assignments  of  error,  some  re- 
lating to  the  exclusion  of  testimony  offered  on  cross- 
examination  and  others  going  directly  to  the  merits 
of  the  case,  error  being  assigned  on  the  order  of  the 
board  sustaining  the  protests  and  specifically  in  hold- 
ing that  the  merchandise  was  manufactured  from  wood 
on  which  there  was  no  prohibition  or  restriction  of  ex- 
portation either  by  contractual  relation  or  other^vise, 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  latter  assignment  of  error 
presents  the  meritorious  issue  in  the  case. 

"As  before  stated,  under  section  13  of  the  Canadian 
woods  and  forests  regulations,  prohibition  against  the 
exportation  of  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  was  in  force. 
This  prohibition  remained  in  force,  so  far  as  this  record 
discloses,  up  to  tlie  31st  of  December,  1912.  At  that 
date  an  order  was  entered  by  the  lieutenant-governor 
in  council  which  provided  that  article  13  of  the  woods 
and  forest  regulations  'shall  not  apply  to  timber  cut 
from  the  1st  day  of  May,  1911,  and  which  will  be  cut 
thereafter  on  the  timber  limits  hereinafter  described; 
and  that  all  pulp  wood  cut  from  the  1st  day  of  May, 
1911,  or  which  will  be  cut  hereafter  on  the  said  timber 
limits,  or  the  paper,  paper  board,  or  wood  pulp  manu- 
factured from  the  wood  cut  on  such  timber  litnits,  may 
be  exported  free  of  any  export  duty,  or  any  ether 
charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  or  any  prohibition  or 
restriction  in  any  wise  relating  to  such  exportation.' 
The  timber  limits  described  covered  those  from  which 
the  importations  in  question  were  manufactured,  was 
cut. 

"There  was  evidence  showing  that  the  power  to 
enter  an  order  suspending  the  provisions  of  article  13 
of  the  woods  and  forest  regulations  was  vested  in  the 
lieutenant-governor  in  council,  and  it  was  testified  by 
an  expert  witness,  an  attoi-ney  of  Canada,  that  he  had 
power  to  make  his  order  retroactive. 

"Accepting  this  testimony  as  establishing  the  facts 
claimed  and  assuming  the  entire  good  faith  of  the 
transaction,  the  question  is  still  left  as  to  whether  the 
importers  have  made  a  case  which  ovei'comes  the  pre- 
sumption of  correctness  which  attaches  to  the  assess- 
ment of  the  collector.  The  claim  of  the  importers  is 
that  under  the  terms  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  July 
26,  1911,  the  importation  in  question  is  entitled  to  free 
entry. 

"This  section  provides  for  the  free  entry  of  pulp 
wood,  pulp,  and  news  print  paper  of  the  quality  here 
in  question,  on  the  condition  precedent  that  no  export 
duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  foi-m  of  additional 
charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise),  or  any  prohibition 
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or  restriction  in  any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether 
l)y  law,  order,  regulation,  contractual  relation,  or  other- 
wise, directly  or  indirectly),  shall  have  been  imposed 
upon  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board,  or  wood 
pulp,  or  the  wood  jniip  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
]>aper  or  board." 

"This  section  was  construed  by  this  coiirt  in  Cliff 
Paper  Co.  v.  United  States  (4  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  186;  T. 
I).  38435).  and  it  was  there  said: — 

"It  is  thus  provided  by  the  condition  precedent  that 
free  entry  into  this  country  shall  be  had  by  Canadian 
paper  or  wood  pulp  only  when  the  given  paper  and 
wood  pulp,  and  the  wood  from  which  they  were  manu- 
factured, are  entitled  to  exportation  from  Canada  free 
of  any  export  charge  or  prohibition  or  restriction  of 
exportation. 

"This  case  established  the  rule  that  the  question  in 
i-ach  case  is  whether  the  particular  importation  is  it- 
self subject  to  no  prohibition  or  restrictiori  of  exporta- 
tion and  that  the  wood  from  wliich  it  is  manufactured 
is  alike  free.  It  woulil  seem  that  a  fair  reading  of  the 
condition  itself  would  establish  that  freedom  from  re- 
striction upon  the  right  to  export  wood  must  be  con- 
tinuous from  the  time  it  is  cut  from  the  stump  and 
becomes  wood  up  to  and  including  the  time  of  its 
manufacture  into  an  advanced  product.  If  this  were 
not  so.  the  reasonable  and  logical  time  and  opportunity 
for  marketing  the  product  as  wood  may  have  passed 
by  and  the  restriction  tnay  iiave  worked  out  a  result 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  ptirpose  of  the  act. 

"The  purpose  of  this  restriction  or  limitation  on  the 
free  importation  of  wood  an<l  paper  provided  for  in  this 
section  is  too  clear  to  require  extended  comment.  It 
obviously  was  an  attein|)t  to  make  possible  the  impor- 
tation from  Canada  of  pulj)  wood  in  the  raw  state 
for  the  use  of  our  own  manufacturers.  It  would  not 
at  all  answer  this  purpose  to  say  that  at  the  time  of 
exportation  of  the  jiroduct  in  its  manufactured  state  as 
wood  pulp  or  news  print  paper  the  wood  from  which 
they  had  been  manufactured  wn.dd  have  been  admit- 
»f  I  free  had  it  up  to  that  time  remained  in  its  condition 
as  wood,  and  it  would  certainly  impair  very  materially 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  freedom  from 
restric'ion  if  at  any  time  after  it  was  cut  from  the 
Htump  it  was  subject,  for  any  period  whatever,  to  re- 
strictions or  prohibitions  of  exportation. 

"  Uut  the  <|u<-stion  here  presented  is  still  more  nar- 
row. It  is  whethiT  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  this  re- 
quirement that  there  shall  bi'  no  prohibition  or  restric- 
tion of  exportation  of  wood  or  export  duty  chargeable 
against  tttich  wooil  from  which  the  woofi  F'"'P  ha« 
been  manufacturfd  existing  at  the  very  time  of  the 
exportation  of  such  advanced  firoduct,  or  whether  the 
freedom  or  restraint  of  r-xportafion  must  have  existed 
at  least  at  the  timi'  wlnn  the  woorl  was  manufactured 
info  wood  f'ulp.  Upon  this  question  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  room  for  donltt.  A.ssuniing  the  power  of  the 
lieufenant-Kovernor  in  council  fo  make  an  order  relat- 
iuK  to  timber  liinils  retroactive  as  if  affects  the  right,s 
of  thi-  licensee  as  between  itself  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  anrj  its  IVovinces.  if  is  clear  that  he  has  no 
power  to  <|efeat  by  such  an  onler  the  purpose  and  let- 
ter of  the  eonrjif  ion  to  fn-e  entry  which  our  own  statute 
imposes.  The  time  has  elapsed  when  a  right  to  free 
exportation  can  for  an  instant  be  vesfpfl  in  the  owner 
of  this  piili»  woftd.  Ft  is  apparent  from  this  record 
that  as  early  as  the  1st  of  Deeember,  l!tl2.  ihr  manu 
facfure  of  this  particular  wood  was  entered  upon.  To 
what  extent  it  was  manufactured  before  the  Slut  of 


December  the  record  fails  to  show,  and  as  the  burden 
of  proof  is  upon  the  importers,  who  attack  the  assess- 
ment, and  as  we  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween i)ulp  and  print  paper  thereafter  manufactured 
from  that  which  was  manufactured  during  the  month 
of  December,  we  must  treat  each  alike,  and  it  follows 
that  at  the  time  of  the  mainifaeture  of  a  portion  at 
least  of  this  product  there  was  in  fact  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition against  the  exportation  from  Canada  of  wood 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  cut  from  the  land.  The 
fact  that  sub.scqueutly  the  empty  right  to  export  wood, 
which  is  no  longer  in  existence,  but  which  has  become 
something  else,  is  given  does  not  meet  the  condition  in 
our  law.  This  consideration  is  alone  sufficient  to  show 
the  error  in  the  result  reached. 

"It  i.s  due  to  the  Hoard  of  General  Appraisers  to  state 
that  this  point  appears  not  to  have  been  pressed  to 
their  attention.  The  decision  of  the  board  must,  how- 
ever, be  reversed." 


Ottawa    Notes 

Ottawa,  Out.,  March  10. 

The  operation  of  the  National  Transcontinental  Rail- 
way in  Northern  Ontario  and  Quebec  so  as  to  afTord 
facilities  for  the  shipmeut  of  pulpwood  from  the  Abi- 
fibi  district  down  to  the  Quebec  mills  was  the  s\ib- 
ject  of  a  debate  in  the  Senate  last  week,  and  will 
be  brought  up  again  this  week  when  a  resolution  on 
the  subject  is  expected  to  be  moved. 

The  railway  was  finished  last  autumn,  but  the  (Jov- 
ernment  did  not  operate  it  during  the  winter.  On 
this  account  Senator  David,  of  Montreal,  severely  cri- 
ticized the  administration.  He  |)ointed  out  that  the 
Abitibi  district  was  rich  in  pulpwood,  as  well  as 
possessing  great  supplies  of  timber.  Settlers  in  that 
district  were  anxious  to  clear  their  lots  by  removing 
the  wood  thereon  and  .selling  it  to  the  pulp  mills,  and 
as  there  are  now  1..500  lots,  this  would  mean,  provid- 
ing that  only  30  cords  were  cut  on  each  lot.  a  total 
shipment  of  45.000  cords.  A  settler,  said  Senator  Da- 
vid, could  cut  30  cords  in  a  month.  He  estimated  that 
if  this  pulpwoofi  were  carried  fo  Hervey  Junction  over 
that  j)arf  of  the  line  from  Hervey  Junction  fo  Abitibi 
at  a  rate  of  !};2.50  per  cord  at  l.-asf  40,0(K)  cords  of 
the  commodity  as  well  as  some  two  milli(ui  feet  of 
liuuber.  would  have  been  available  for  slii]imenf  to 
the  mills. 

Senator  Cloran  supported  Senator  David,  but  Sen- 
ator (T<'orge  ttordon,  the  Cache  Hay  linnluTman.  eon 
fiMided  that  if  would  be  an  economic  impoRsibility  fo 
ship  pulpwood  from  Abitibi  to  the  Quebec  mills.  This 
was  so  bccjiuse  the  pulpwood  could  be  taki-n  over  tlie 
Temiskaniing  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  and 
(Jrand  Trunk  df>wn  to  Niagara  Kails,  a  distance  of  <ui- 
ly  .5(HI  miles  as  comjiaied  with  soiue  TOO  miles  to  the 
Quebec  mills.  The  T.  and  N.  O.  Railway  was  now  giv- 
ing till'  exceptionally  low  rati-  of  one  half  a  cent  per 
ton  per  mile.  "I  would  say  further,"  he  continued, 
"that  thousands  of  cords  more  would  come  down  from 
Cochrane  and  that  vicinity  and  be  nmrketed  in  the 
y\merican  market  in  the  frontier  this  year  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  pul|>wood  is  being  brought  in 
during  the  sninmer  months  from  the  Islanil  of  Anti- 
cosfi  at  a  mmh  eheajier  jiriec  than  it  can  be  di'livered 
for  from  up  tliere.  Thousaiuls  of  cnrils  go  from  Anfi- 
costi  right  up  to  Ogdensburg.  Last  sinnmer  I  had  oc- 
casion to  ask  one  of  the  firms  which  were  purchasing 
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wood  from  Autieosti  -why  it  could  not  pureliase  more 
of  it  from  Nortliorn  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  that  was 
the  ansAver  I  received.  I  want  to  point  out  further 
that  around  Abitibi  during  the  winter  pulpwood  is 
being  taken  out  and  sold  by  the  farmers,  delivered  in 
Lake  Abitibi  at  a  price  which  I  am  sure  they  could 
not  obtain  to  bring  that  pulpwood  either  east  or  \yest.  I 
think  I  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  an  economic  im- 
possibility to  ship  pulpwood  from  up  there." 

No  reduction  of  wages  will  be  made  as  regards  the 
employees  in  the  J.  R.  Booth  pulp  and  paper  inills. 
Although  a  great  many  pulp  and  paper  firms  in  this 
district,  following  the  example  of  other  companies  who 
have  suffered  a  decline  of  business  as  a  result  of  the 
w-ar,  have  reduced  wages,  this  will  not  be  done  in 
the  case  of  the  big  Ottawa  industry,  as  the  result  of 
a  conference  between  ^Mr.  Booth  and  his  men.  Such 
a  move  was  suggested  some  time  ago.  it  being  proposed 
to  pare  down  wages  5  cents  per  hour  for  all  grades. 
The  employees  decided  to  oppose  such  a  move,  and  had 
called  a  meeting  to  arrange  to  do  so  when  Mr.  Booth 
himself  took  the  matter  up.  He  met  a  committee  of 
the  men,  and  informed  them  after  discussion  that  their 
wages  would  not  be  cut.  This  decision  has  increased 
Mr.  Booth's  great  popularity  with  his  men. 

The  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  of  Hull  is  opposing  an  ap- 
plication by  the  Ottawa  Electric  Railway  for  a  loop 
through  the  park  beside  the  Eddy  mills,  and  has  noti- 
fied the  Hull  City  Council  that  it  will  fight  any  such 
move. 

Lumbermen  and  paper  manufacturers  in  this  dis- 
trict are  taking  a  somewhat  pessimistic  view  of  the 
probabilities  for  low  water  again  next  year.  The 
snowfall  around  Ottawa  this  winter  has  been  excep- 
tionally light  and  does  not  promise  to  increase,  while 
all  predictions  are  for  an  early  spring.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  is  feared  that  the  level  of  the  Ottawa 
river  may  be  even  lower  than  it  was  last  fall.  This 
means  thousands  of  dollars'  loss  to  the  lumber  and 
paper  industries  which  secure  their  power  from  the 
river.  Coming  at  a  time  when  paper  prices  are  high, 
this  will  be  particularly  unfortunate. 

Just  at  present  the  water  situation  has  temporarily 
improved,  recent  thaws  having  raised  the  level  con- 
siderably. The  Booth  and  Eddy  companies  are  now 
able  to  manufacture  a  large  part  of  their  own  pulp. 

MAC. 


A  writ  has  been  issued  against  the  Hinde  and  Dauch 
Paper  ('o.  of  Toronto  by  Gibbons-Kemp  Co.,  claiming 
$2,000  for  installing  ''complete  fuel  saving  and  smoke 
consuming  system"  in  four  boilers  at  $500  a  boiler. 

James  Henderson,  who  has  resided  in  Toronto  for 
thirty-five  years,  passed  away  last  week  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six.  For  many  years  he  held  a  responsible  po- 
sition with  the  Dominion  Paper  Box  Co.,  Toronto. 

A  very  handsome  booklet  entitled  "Paper  Special- 
ties. Made-in-Canada"  has  been  issued  by  the  Intei'- 
lake  Tissue  Mills,  Limited,  of  Merritton  and  Toronto. 
The  illustrations  of  the  various  lines  of  tissue,  toilet 
and  specialties  produced  by  the  company  are  attract- 
ive and  numerous. 

The  Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Toronto  are  now 
turning  out  solid  fibre  board  boxes  which  are  being 
used  by  shoe  and  other  factories  for  shipping  purpos- 
es, the  containers  being  lighter,  safer  and  more  econ- 
omical than  wooden  boxes. 

The  Winnipeg  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Winnipeg,  have 
written  to  Secy.  Raymond  of  the  Retail  ^lerchants  Ass- 
ociation of  Saskatoon,  to  the  effect  that  waste  paper 
can  be  turned  into  profit,  and  that  if  merchants  of  Sas- 
katoon will  deliver  their  paper  at  a  central  point,  bale 
auil  6 hip  by  the  ear  load  to  Winnijjeg,  they  will  be  paid 
seven  dollars  per  ton,  f.u.b.  Produee)'s  of  waste  paper  n; 
Calgary,  Regina  and  Medicine  Hat  are  already  ship- 
ping to  Winnipeg.  It  appears  that  several  printers 
anil  others  in  western  cities  have  been  getting  so;ne 
orn  to  haul  their  waste  paper  to  the  nuisance  ground, 
but  that  now  many  of  them  will  put  in  bales,  bale  pa- 
per and  haul  it  to  the  railroad  for  about  one  tenth  of 
what  it  would  cost  them  to  have  it  destroyed.  In  re- 
turn they  are  getting  more  than  enough  for  freight 
and  cartage  several  times  over 

A  splendid  site  has  been  purchased  on  Wellington 
street,  west  of  Spadina  Ave,  Toronto,  by  the  Butterick 
Publishing  Co.  of  New  York,  who  will  soon  commence 
the  erection  of  a  factory  and  warehouse  to  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100,00.  L.  S.  YoUes  is  looking  after 
the  local  interests  of  the  company  and  the  structure 
will  be  a  very  attractive  and  substantial  one. 

LoTiis  Hou]it  of  the  George  Irish  Paper  Co..  of  Buf- 
falo, was  in  Toronto,  Montreal  and  other  points  last 
week  calling'  on  trade.  The  ilonaroh  Paper  Co. 
of  Toronto,  which  obtained  a  charter  and  is  under  the 
management  of  E.  A.  Crippen,  has  done  a  good  busi- 
ness during  the  past  year  and  is  a  branch  of  the  Irish 
Paper  Co.  As  soon  as  times  revive  branches  will  be 
opened  in  other  cities  in  the  Dominion. 


Trade  Notes 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  Li- 
mited, coated  paper  manufacturers,  Toronto,  the  re- 
ports for  the  past  year  were  very  satisfactory  con- 
sidering the  general  state  of  business.  F.  A.  Ritchie 
was  re-elected  President  and  C.  N.  Ramsay,  Vice- 
President. 

F.  A.  Ratcliff  of  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co.,  Toronto,  has 
gone  on  an  extended  business  and  pleasure  trip  to  the 
South  and  will  visit  the  Panama-Pacific  exhibition  be- 
fore his  return. 

Frank  Martin,  formerly  with  Barber  and  Ellis,  Li- 
mited, Toronto,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  Wilson  Stationary  Co.,  Winnipeg, 
is  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the  east.  The  Wilson  Stat- 
ionary Co.  is  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  west 
having  branches  at  many  pointss. 


SCANDINAVIAN  CONDITIONS. 

According  to  information,  which  has  come  to  hand 
from  different  sources  in  the  Swedish  paper,  ''Stock- 
holms  Dagblad,"  the  depression,  which  of  late  has  been 
ruling  on  the  paper  market,  now  seems  to  be  decreas- 
ing. Especially  as  far  as  Sweden  is  concerned  a  good 
demand  is  reported  for  sulphite  wrapping,  while  the 
market  for  news  contrary  to  expectations  is  very  didl. 
More  so  than  the  majority  of  other  industries,  the 
paper  industry  is  dependent  on  general  conditions, 
and  the  more  developed  the  industry  and  trade  of  a 
country  is,  the  larger  is  the  consumption  of  paper. 
The  efforts,  which  are  now  being  made  in  all  countries 
to  keep  factories  and  industries  running  and  to  get 
business  in  general  back  to  the  normal  promises  bet- 
ter times  for  the  paper  industry  and  indirectly  also 
for  the  pulp  and  cellulose  industries. 
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PAPER  STOCK  SCREENING  MACHINES. 

A  R  V  I  N     R  .     P  A  U  L  L  .     Inventor. 

Patented  Canadian  Patent  Office,  September  1st.  1914, 
No.  157696. 

In  describing  his  invention,  the  inventor  says: — 
This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  screens 
for  paper  stock  and  like  material,  and  the  object  is  to 
provide  a  simple,  durable  and  compact  machine  for 
removing  splinters,  sand,  and  foreign  material  from 
paper  pulp  before  it  is  passed  into  the  paper  making 
machine. 


-y4/  /3 


A  further  ohj<ef  ii  to  provide  a  liKhtf-r  anri  more 
fofnpaet  maehin<>  \\»\\x\%  larjfer  Hcrei-niiiK  capacity  and 
hitrher  scrreninR  efficiency  than  niachine.s  at  present 
in  (fenpral  n«e. 

A  <ttill  further  object  is  to  provide  n  Herorninp  device 
ill  whirh  the  vibration  and  fonseqiK-nt  noiso  are  re- 
faineil  an  rnufh  a."*  pomiilib'  in  the  machine  ifsrlf. 

The  rlia|)hrairm  Hcreen.^  at  present  in  jfeneral  use 
consists  of  a  series  of  hori/niital  screens  which  are  vi- 
brated by  means  of  a  cam  shaft  bieatid  beneath.  The 
vibration  of  the  diaphragm  operates  to  draw  the 
material  through  the  perforations  or  slots  thereof,  the 
foreiifn  matter  being  lield  baek  These  sereens  are 
set  out  in  a  row  and  the  flow  of  material  passes  there- 
over,   a    portion    being   drawn    through    each    screen. 


These  machines  are  extremely  heavy  and  cumbersome. 

In  the  present  invention,  a  polygonal  cage  is  formed 
between  the  bars  of  which  the  screen  plates  are  mount- 
ed. This  screen  cage  is  revolubly  mounted  upon  a 
slowly  revolving  shaft,  provided  with  a  cam  which 
engages  siioes  co-operating  with  the  spindles  of  a  series 
of  plunger  plates  or  pistons.  The  action  of  the  cam 
imparts  a  vibrating  or  reciprocating  motion  to  the 
plunger  plates,  and  the  paper  .stock  is  forced  or  sucked 
through  tlic  supcr|)OSfd  and  relatively  stationary  screen 
plates.  Jleans  are  provided  for  eonve.ying  the  splin- 
ters, sand,  etc.,  to  a  discharging  point  where  they  are 
pushed  off  the  screens. 

In  the  drawings  which  illustrate  the  invention: 

Fig.  1  is  an  end  elevation  of  the  device  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  casing  broken  away. 

Fig.  2  is  a  sectional  view  on  the  line  2-2.  Figure  1. 

Fig.  3  is  a  cross  sectional  view  on  the  line  3-3,  Figure 
2. 

Fig.  4  is  an  enlargement  of  the  central  portion  of 
Figure  3  showing  the  throw  of  the  cam  engagement. 


23 


F"ig.  5  is  a  half  plan   view  of  one  of  the  screening 

|ilateH. 

Riferring  more  particularly  to  the  drawings,  11  de- 
sit'tiales  a  eyiiiidrical  ca'iing,  mounted  on  legs  12  and 
provided  at  the  top  with  a  suitable  opening  13  parallel 
with  the  axis.     One  end  14  of  the  casing  is  prefer- 
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ably  solid,  while  the  other  end  15  is  provided  with  a 
large  inspection  opening  16  in  the  upper  part  thereof, 
and  with  a  small  discharge  opening  17  in  the  lower 
part.  At  each  end  of  the  casing,  bearings  18  are  pro- 
vided. 

Within  the  casing,  a  cage  is  located,  consisting  of 
jiolygonal  spoked  end  members  19  connected  by  radi- 
ally disposed  separating  blades  20,  arranged  longitudin- 
ally parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  cage.  These  blades 
20  are  secured  to  the  end  members  19  at  the  junctions 
of  the  faces  thereof,  as  will  be  clearly  seen  from  the 
drawings.  Each  of  the  end  members  19  is  provided 
with  a  "circular  flange  21  near  the  periphery  thereof, 
which  abuts  similar  flanges  22  formed  on  the  inner 
sides  of  the  casing  ends.  A  circular  packing  ring  23 
is  provided  surrounding  the  flanges  21  and  22,  and 
forming  therewith  a  sufficiently  tight  joint  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  the  paper  stock  between  the  cas- 
ing and  cage  ends. 

The  cage  is  rigidly  mounted  on  a  hollow  shaft  24, 
which  revolves  in  the  bearings  18  and  19  and  is  driven 
at  suitable  speed  by  means  of  a  pulley  25  or  any 
suitable  gearing.  The  shaft  24  is  enlarged  midway 
between  the  ends  of  the  cage  to  form  a  cylindrical 
cam  box  26.  A  solid  shaft  27  driven  at  comparatively 
high  speed  by  means  of  a  pulley  28  or  other  suitable 
arrangement  passes  through  the  hollow  shaft  24  from 
end  to  end.  Mounted  on  the  shaft  27  within  the  cam 
box  26  is  a  small  cam  29  having  a  plurality  of  very 
slight  throws.  This  cam  is  shown  much  exaggerated 
in  figure  4  as  having  three  throwns  or  protesting  jior- 
tious,  but  this  number  may  be  varied  as  desired.  The 
throw  of  this  cam  is  very  small,  being  in  reality  only 
about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  for  a  cage  of  six  feet 
or  more  diameter. 

Between  the  partition  blades  20  of  the  cage,  rectangu- 
lar plungers  or  pistons  30  are  provided,  each  plunger 
plate  occupying  the  space  from  one  blade  to  the  next 
and  preferably  from  end  plate  to  end  plate  of  the  cage. 
The  plunger  plates  30  are  each  mounted  on  a  radial 
spindle  31  which  passes  into  the  cam  box  26  through 
stuffing  boxes  33.  Each  spindle  is  provided  with  a  head 
34  having  a  removable  shoe  35  pressing  against  the  cam 
29.  Springs  36  are  provided  to  hold  the  shoes  always 
against  the  cam,  so  that  reciprocating  motion  will  be 
imparted  to  the  spindles  31.  The  load  of  these  springs 
is  suitably  adusted  by  means  of  set  screws  37.  Mounted 
above  the  plungers  30  are  screening  plates  30a,  which 
plates  are  rectangular  in  shape  and  set  between  the 
separating  blades  20.  These  screening  plates  are  pro- 
vided with  perforations  or  slots  32  of  suitable  size  and 
shape.  In  some  instances,  elongated  slots  such  as 
shown  in  Figure  5  will  be  preferred,  while  in  other 
instances  much  shorter  perforations  which  may  be  cir- 
cular are  preferred. 

It  will  be  noted  in  figures  1  and  3  of  the  drawings 
that  the  screen  cage  is  mounted  eccentrically  within 
the  casing  11,  the  eccentricity  being  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection. Each  of  the  separating  blades  20  is  provided 
with  a  scraper  38  projecting  beyond  the  cage.  As  the 
screen  cage  revolves,  the  scrapers  gradually  approach 
the  casing  until  they  come  into  contact  therewith,  .as 
clearly  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  splinters  and  other 
foreign  matter  which  have  been  separated  from  the 
pulp  are  thus  carried  upwardly  against  one  side  of  the 
casing  to  a  suitable  point  where  a  flush  pipe  39  is  pro- 
vided in  one  end  of  the  casing  and  a  drain  pipe  40  in  the 
other  end.  A  rush  of  water  is  thus  maintained  over 
the  surface  of  each  plate,  as  it  passes  this  point,  so 
that  all  foreign  matter  is  carried  away  by  the  water. 
To  ensure  absolute  cleaning  of  the  screening  plates,  a 


spray  pipe  41  is  located  above  the  opening  13,  and  \ya- 
ter  is  sprayed  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  plate,  which 
is  thus  washed  clean  and  cleared  of  any  particles  of 
stock  remaining  in  the  perforations  thereof. 

Paper  stock  to  be  screened  is  delivered  into  the  cas- 
ing, for  instance,  through  the  aperture  13,  and  ap- 
proximately fills  the  space  between  the  casing  and  the 
screen  plates.  As  the  screening  cage  revolves, 
this  i)ai)er  stock  is  carried  around  by  the  scrapers  38 
into  the  constantly  narrowing  space  caused  by  the  ec- 
centricity of  the  cage  and  casing.  During  this  move- 
ment, which  results  in  a  very  slight  compression  of 
file  stock,  the  rapidly  revolving  cam  successfully  en- 
gaging the  shoes  of  the  several  spindles  31  causes  the 
plungers  to  have  a  vibrating  or  reciprocating  move- 
ment toward  and  away  from  the  axis  of  the  cage.  Dur- 
ing the  outward  movement  of  each  plunger,  a  small 
amount  of  stock  may  be  forced  through  the  perfora- 
tions of  the  screen  plates,  so  that  such  perforations  are 
prevented  from  clogging.  During  the  return  move- 
ment of  the  plungers,  the  pulp  stock  is  sucked  through 
the  screen  plates  into  the  spaces  between  said  plates 
and  the  plungers.  In  this  way,  each  successive  vibra- 
tion of  the  plungers  forces  or  sucks  a  little  more  pulp 
through,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  cage  becomes  par- 
tially filled  with  the  screened  stock,  which  is  discharg- 
ed through  the  aperature  17.  The  paper  stock  fills 
whatever  space  there  is  between  the  edges  of  the 
jilunger  plates  and  the  blades  and  cage  ends,  and  acts 
as  a  seal  so  that  the  sucking  or  forcing  action  of  the 
plungers  is  not  hampered  by  leakage  around  the  edges. 
The  splinters,  sand  and  other  foreign  matter  which 
cannot  pass  through  the  perforations  of  the  screen 
plates  remain  outside,  and  are  carried  by  the  scrapers 
38  to  the  flushing  jjoint,  as  previously  described. 

In  practice,  tlie  cage  is  pi'ei'erably  operated 
at  about  one  revolution  per  minute  or  a  trifle 
faster,  while  the  cam  shaft  turns  Uvo  hundred 
revolutions  a  minute.  These  speeds  may,  how- 
ever, be  varied  according  to  the  quality  of 
stuff  treated  and  tlie  completeness  of  the  screen- 
ing required.  The  shape  of  the  cam  in  a  large  mea- 
sure opposes  the  vibrations  to  one  another,  and  the 
nature  of  the  machine  centres  all  these  vibrations  at 
the  axis  of  the  rotor,  so  that  only  a  minimum  of  vi- 
bration is  transmitted  to  the  building  in  whi  h  the  ma- 
cliine  is  installi'd.  The  rotating  cage  carries  the  stuff 
around  with  it,  so  that  screening  is  accomplished  much 
more  rapidly  than  when  the  stuff  merely  runs  over 
the  screens.  Furthermore,  the  vibrating  action  of  the 
plungers  tending  to  draw  or  force  material  through 
the  perforated  screens  adds  greatly  to  the  rapidity  and 
effectiveness  of  the  machine.  To  ensure  smooth  run- 
ning, and  minimize  the  noise  and  the  vibration,  the 
cam  box  26  may  be  filled  with  heavy  oil  or  grease, 
which  is  prevented  from  leaking  out  and  mingling 
with  the  stock  by  the  stuffing  boxes  33.  This  oil  may 
also  be  led  through  grooves,  of  well-known  design  in 
the  oil  shaft  24  so  as  to  lubricate  the  cam  shaft  27. 
While  the  device  has  been  shown  with  screen  plates 
extending  from  end  to  end  of  the  cage,  it  is  obvious 
that  as  many  plates  may  be  used  in  this  length  as  de- 
sired, and  each  series  of  plates  thus  formed  operated 
by  its  own  cam.  In  the  same  way,  long  blades  may  be 
operated  at  each  end  by  means  of  two  cams.  Various 
other  mechanical  changes  may  be  made  without  de- 
jiarting  from  the  spirit  of  the  invention,  which  is  not 
limited  to  the  particular  form  shown. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  is: 
1. — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising 
a  casing,  and  a  screen  cage  mounted  eccentrically  with- 
in the  casing. 
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2. — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising 
a  casing,  aud  a  rotating  screen  cage  moiuited  eccen- 
also  be  led  through  grooves  of  well  known  design  in 
trieally  within  the  easing,  said  screen  cage  having  a 
plurality  of  screening  devices  mounted  at  the  circum- 
ference thereof. 

3. — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising  a 
casing,  an  eccentrically  mounted  screen  cage  within 
the  casing,  and  a  series  of  plungers  mounted  in  said 
screening  cage. 

4. — A  device  of  the  character  described,  compris- 
ing a  easing,  aud  an  eccentrically  mounted  screen 
cage  within  the  casing,  said  screen  cage  comprising  a 
series  of  vibrating  pungers  and  superposed  screens. 

5. — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising 
a  casing  and  a  revoh"ing  screen  therein,  formed  of  a 
plurality  of  vibrating  plungers  and  superposed  per- 
forated plates. 

6. — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising 
a  casing,  a  revolving  screen  therein  composed  of  a 
plurality  of  independently  movable  plungers  and  per- 
forated plates  mounted  above  said  plungers,  and  means 
for  vibrating  said  plungers. 

7. — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising 
a  casing,  a  rotating  screen  cage  therein,  vibrating  plun- 
gers mounted  in  said  screen  cage,  and  scrapers  car- 
ried by  the  screen  cage  arranged  to  circulate  material 
to  be  screened  within  the  casing. 

8. — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising 
a  casing,  a  revolving  screen  cage  eccentrically  mounted 
therein,  scrapers  carried  by  said  screen  cage  co-operat- 
ing with  the  easing  to  circulate  the  material  to  be 
screened,  and  means  for  removing  foreign  matter  from 
the  screen  surface. 

9. — A  device  of  tiie  character  described,  comprising  a 
casing,  an  eccentrically  disposed  screen  revoluble  with- 
in the  casing,  vibrating  plungers  in  said  screens,  per- 
forated plates  mounted  above  said  plungers,  and  means 
for  reciprocating  the  plungers  with  respect  to  the  per- 
forated plates  to  draw  the  material  to  be  screened 
through  said  plates. 

10. — A  flcvic-f  of  till-  character  described,  comprising 
a  casing,  a  serii-s  of  movable  plungers  and  superposed 
stationary  scri-f-niiig  |ilati-s  within  said  casing,  ami 
m»-ans  for  vibrating  the  jdungers  to  draw  the  material 
to  be  screened  through  said  perforated  jilates. 

11. — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising 
a  casing,  an  eccentrically  ilispose*!  screening  mechan- 
ism revoluble  therein,  vibrating  plungers  and  super- 
posed perforated  plates  mounted  in  said  screening 
nieehanism.  si-rapers  carried  by  said  screening  me- 
chanism adapted  to  circulate  the  mati-rial  to  be 
Hcreened.  and  means  for  maintaining  a  flow  of  water 
across  the  screen  platcti. 

12. — A  device  of  the  character  •Jescrihed.  comprising 
a  casing,  a  screen  cage  revoluble  therein,  inde|>end- 
ently  movable  plungers  carried  l>y  said  screen  cage, 
and  a  cam  arranged  to  vibrate  said  [ilungeni. 

13. — A  device  of  the  character  ilescrihed,  comprising 
a  casing,  a  screen  cage  revolnbly  mounter}  therein,  a 
(•Inrality  of  |>erforaterl  screen  plates  secured  to  said 
screen  cage,  intlependently  movable  plungers  mounted 
below  sairl  platen,  and  a  cam  arlapted  to  reciprocate 
said  plungers  with  respect  to  the  perforated  plates. 

14. — A  fievice  of  the  character  describerl,  comprising 
a  easing,  an  eccentric  [lolygonal  screen  cag>-  revolubly 
mounted  within  the  casing,  fixed  perforated  plates  car- 


rietl  by  said  screen  cage,  independently  movable  plun- 
gers mounted  below  said  plates,  aud  means  for  bibrat- 
ing  said  plungers. 

15. — In  a  device  of  the  character  described,  the  com- 
bination with  a  casing,  of  a  cage  revoluble  therein, 
screening  plates  mounted  in  said  cage,  a  plurality  of 
independently  movable  plungers  mounted  below  said 
screening  plates,  a  hollow  shaft  supporting  the  cage, 
a  second  shaft  mounted  within  the  hollow  shaft,  a  cam 
mounted  on  said  inner  shaft,  and  spindles  supporting 
said  plungers  and  engaging  said  cam. 

16. — In  a  device  of  the  character  described,  the  com- 
bination with  a  casing,  of  a  cage  revolubly  mounted 
therein,  a  plurality  of  pluugei-s  and  superposed  per- 
forated plates  mounted  on  said  cage  and  forming  to- 
gether a  polygonal  screen,  means  for  vibrating  said 
plungers  independently,  and  means  for  cleaning  the 
foreign  matter  from  the  surface  of  said  plates. 

IT. — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising 
a  casing,  a  cage  therein,  a  plurality  of  independently 
movable  plungers  and  stationary  screen  plates  mounted 
on  said  cage  and  forming  a  substantially  cylindrical 
screen,  scrapers  carried  by  the  cage  intermediate  said 
plates  arranged  to  transport  material  to  be  screened,  a 
hollow  shaft  revolubly  supporting  said  cage,  a  solid 
cam  shaft  within  said  hollow  shaft,  spindles  carried 
by  said  plungers  engaging  said  cam  shaft,  means  for 
holding  said  spindles  in  engagement  with  the  cam 
shaft  whereby  vibratory  motion  will  be  imparted  to 
said  plungers,  means  for  supplyuig  material  to  be 
screened  into  the  annuler  space  between  the  screen  and 
casing,  means  for  removing  material  passed  through 
the  screen  from  the  interior  of  the  cage,  means  for 
washing  away  material  not  pa.ssed  through  the  screen, 
and  means  for  washing  obstructions  out  of  the  screen. 


WATERPROOF  PAPER  MANUFACTURE. 

Canadians  connected  with  the  pulp  and  paper  trade 
may  be  interested  in  the  following  jiarticulars  regard- 
ing waterproof  jmiier  which  is  used  at  a  small  factory 
recently  established  at  Oyasu.  Anagawji,  under  name 
of  the  .Jai)anese  Durable  Waterproof  Pa|)er  Manufact- 
uring Co.  The  paper  treated  at  the  factory  is  made  in 
•Japanese  prefectures  of  Nagano  and  Fukui.  the  jiro- 
duct  of  the  fornuT  giving  the  best  results.  The  paper 
made  in  the  latter,  when  finishid.  is  .somewhat  stiffer 
and  not  so  soft  and  pliable  as  tlial  fniiii  Nagano.  Tin' 
paper  is  first  cut  into  one  foot  srpujres  and  then  pa.st- 
ed  with  a  .solution  of  gum  at  the  edges.  These  paper 
squares  are  then  taken  and  pastcil  onto  a  srpiare  re- 
volving tin  drum  with  edges  slightly  ov<-rIap|)ing  in 
order  to  join  the  .squares  together.  The  sides  of  the 
driim  are  about  twelve  by  four  feet.  After  oiu-  layer 
has  been  pasted  ilown.  another  layer  is  laid  on  trans- 
versely, in  order  to  give  equal  strength  both  ways  to 
the  paper,  which,  if  [Milled  when  untreated  in  one  di- 
rection easily  tears.  The  finished  waterproof  of  Na- 
ga?io  paper  consists,  therefon-.  of  two  layers  of  paper 
pasted  together  with  a  solution  invi-ntcd  by  a  Jap- 
anese nameil  N"r)da.  who  now  superintends  its  mixing. 
The  component  parts  of  this  solution  are  kept  secret 
aixl  no  information  on  this  point  is  available.  In  the 
ease  of  Fukui  pa|>er  there  is  only  one  layer  as  the  pa- 
per made  in  the  perfecture  of  Fukui  is  stiffer.  although 
it  docs  not  absolve  the  solution  as  well  as  that  from 
Nagano. 
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(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


Tlu'  International  Paper  Company  for  the  .year  end- 
ed December  31,  1914  report  net  earnings  available  for 
dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  of  .$1,137,709,  as  com- 
pared with  $993,805.  in  1913.  Last  year's  earnings 
was  equivalent  to  5.07  per  cent  as  against  4.43  the  pre- 
eeediug  interval.  The  total  surplus  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  $11,630,869,  as  compared  with  $10,941,294  on 
December  31,  1913.  Despite  the  increase  in  earnings, 
P.  T.  Dodge,  says  in  his  report  to  the  stockholders, 
which  together  with  the  balance  sheet  has  just  been  is- 
sued, that  the  year  has  been  an  abnormal  and  trying 
one  in  the  paper  industry.  Foreign  importations  and  un- 
profitable prices  accepted  by  the  domestic  producers 
have  been  contributing  causes.  "The  immediate  de- 
pression," he  continues,  "throughout  the  country,  re- 
sulting in  a  diminished  value  of  advertising,  has  se- 
riously affected  the  earnings  of  newspapers.  Conse- 
quently there  has  not  been  the  usual  increase  in  the  nat- 
ional consumption  of  newspaper.  For  sometime  this  in- 
crease which  will  return  in  time,  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  from  7  to  8  per  cent  per  year." 


It  is  understood  that  the  big  pulp  and  paper  mills  of 
northeastern  Maine  are  buying  more  pulpwood  from 
operations  than  for  years,  as  they  find  that  they  can 
buy  the  wood  fully  as  cheap  as  they  can  cut  it  them- 
selves.The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  has  cut 
less  wood  this  year  than  in  the  past,  extensive  pur- 
chases have  been  made  of  late,  which  is  something  new 
in  the  history  of  the  company. 

*  *         * 

The  Fonda  Container  Company,  manufacturers  of 
Purity  Paper  bottles  began  operations  during  the  past 
fortnight  at  Fonda,  N.  Y.  The  plant  is  incorporated 
and  its  members  ai'e  John  Ross,  E.  Corning  Davis,  M. 
ilichaels.  Tile  new  company  starts  out  em])loyiiig 
about  ten  hands  and  has  a  capacity  of  from  18.000  to 
20.000  containers  per  day. 

*  *         * 

Arthur  B.  Daniels,  treasurer  of  the  L.  L.  Brown  Pa- 
per Company,  Adams,  Mass.,  has  been  honored  by  be- 
ing elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Manufacturers  Association. 


Charles  E.  Spencer,  one  of  the  attorneys  of  the  bank- 
rupt Battle  Island  Paper  Company,  of  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
returned  to  Oswego,  from  Albany  last  week  where  he 
went  to  again  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney 
General  Woodbury  the  necessity  of  an  early  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  of  his  company  against  the  State 
for  $1,800,000,  alleged  damages  to  the  plant  at  Fulton 
through  the  construction  of  the  barge  canal  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  water  power.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
case  may  be  one  of  the  first  to  be  heard  by  the  newly 
organized  Court  of  Claims. 


Through  a  deal  consumated  in  New  York  recently, 
George  C.  Sherman  of  Watertown,  sold  his  entire  hold- 
ings of  common  stock  in  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Companj' 
to  G.  H.  P.  Gould,  of  Lyons  Falls,  who  acquired  the 
stock  of  D.  M.  Anderson,  some  months  ago.  M.  Sher- 
man retains  his  preferred  stock  in  the  company,  how- 
ever. 


"Conditions  in  the  paper  industry  are  better  at  the 
present  time  than  at  any  time  since  last  spring",  re- 
marked a  large  newsprint  manufacturer  of  northern 
New  York  to  your  correspondent  this  week.  "In  fact 
the  business  has  been  better  during  January  and  Feb- 
ruary than  it  was  during  the  same  period  in  many  years 
back.  This  is  due  to  the  heavy  rains  this  winter  which 
caused  the  water  in  the  Hudson  to  rise  suffieientl.y  to 
give  us  the  power  we  need."  The  prospects  are  bright 
for  a  continuance  of  the  existing  conditions.  Within 
a  few  weeks  the  snow  will  be  melting  rapidly  in  the 
north  woods  and  the  flood  waters  will  be  rushing  down 
the  stream. 


The  International  Paper  Coinpfin.\  has  just  complet- 
ed alterations  at  its  mill  No.  8  at  Rumford,  Me.  The 
calenders  have  been  moved  and  a  machine  weighing 
thirty  tons  has  been  placed  between  the  paper  machine 
and  the  calender.  This  new  machine  is  known  as  the 
Yankee  Drier  and  by  its  installation  the  company  will 
now  be  able  to  manufacture  a  wrapping  paper  known 
as  machine  glaze,  which  grade  was  formerly  imported 
from  Germanv. 


The  ground  wood  machines  of  the  International  Pa- 
per Company  in  Northern  New  York,  are  reported  to 
be  riuiuing  on  a  full  time  basis,  as  water  conditions 
arc  very  satisfactory — the  river  being  particularly  free 

from  ice. 

*  »         * 

The  Andrews  paper  manufacturing  business  at  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y.  has  been  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
John  T.  Andrews  Company.  The  capital  stock  is  $25,- 
000,  divided  into  250  shares  of  $100.  each.  The  direct- 
ors are  John  T.  Andrews,  Charles  T.  Andrews  and 
Clarence  B.  Andrews. 

*  «         « 

The  Granby  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is  erecting  a 
large  wood  conveyor  in  connection  with  its  plant  at 
Fulton,  N.  Y.  This  will  facilitate  the  handling  of  an 
increased  .stock  of  pulp  wood. 

*  *         * 

A  total  of  2,500,000,000  stamped  envelopes  are  used 
annually  by  the  United  States  Government.  There 
are  315  ditt'erent  styles,  size  and  grades  of  wrappers 
used  in  the  various  departments.  The  contract  for 
supplying  these  envelopes  and  wrappers  was  recentlj^ 
let  to  the  Middle  West  Supply  Company. 
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CANADIAN    MARKETS 

The  market  conditions  do  not  present  much  that  is 
interesting  in  the  way  of  new  developments,  except 
that  news  print  ])lants  report  business  has  dropped 
considerably.  Prices  of  print  paper  at  the  mills  have 
fallen  off  quite  a  bit,  especially  in  the  case  with  firms 
which  are  seeking  new  outlets.  The  local  demand  for 
news  pi'int  is  not  growing,  and  the  foreign  inquiries, 
whicli  were  so  abuntlant  and  insistent  after  tlie  out- 
Ijreak  of  the  wai',  have  deelined  very  much.  Export 
tiade  continues  to  be  good,  and  for  the  calendar  year 
ending  December  31,  1915,  the  exports  of  news  print 
was  .tl3,811,270.  In  Xovember  the  shipments  were 
$]  ,004.034.  and  in  December  $1,361,155.  The  United 
states  (  ontinucs  to  be  the  best  customer,  and  during 
Deceiiiber  took  $1,103,043.  Australia  was  also  a  good 
buyer,  taking  $151,45!»,  while  England  took  $15,042. 
In  December  the  shipments  abroad  of  chemical  pulp 
amounted  to  $428,164,  as  compared  with  $321,128  in 
.Xovember.  The  total  exportation  for  the  last  calen- 
<lar  year  was  .$4,383,276,  and  in  mechanical  pulp,  $4.- 
50!), 261.  Tile  expoi't  for  December  in  the  latter  was 
$457,883  and  in  Xovember  $455,280. 

liook  and  writing  pai)er,  owing  to  the  war  tax  on  raw 
material,  lias  ascended  in  price  since  the  last  report. 
Manufacturers  feel  that  they  have,  during  the  past 
lew  months,  absorbed  all  the  increases  that  they  can, 
rimi  when  tlic  extra  duty  of  seven  anil  a  half  per  cent 
cii  Jngiedients  from  the  United  States  and  five  per 
(ent  liom  England  was  imposed,  the  situation  became 
too  seriou.s  for  the  piodueers  to  bear  alone.  All  grades. 
with  t!ie  ('(eption  oi  bonds,  have  been  advanced  ten 
(ents  |)cr  huiiilii-d  pounds.  Uonds  have  been  augment- 
ed by  twenty-five  cuts  per  h>nidr'  d  pounds  for  white 
an<l  ♦ilty  ( r-nts  for  colored,  the  raise  going  into  effect  on 
Alarcli  1st.  The  incrca.se  figures  out  to  from  two  or 
four  per  rent  on  all  papers  selling  up  to  seven  cents, 
and  on  the  higher  grades  of  writing,  ledger  and  bond 
the  advanrc  has  been  projiortionate.  There  has  been 
some  talk  of  r'oating  mills,  and  envelope  inamifacturcrs 
as  Well  as  papeterie  makers.  iniTeiisiiig  tlieir  figure,  due 
to  the  .'■titter  price  they  are  paying  for  raw  stock,  but 
while  some  aie  in  favor  of  a  jump,  it  is  felt  tliat  prices 
could  be  belter  advanced  some  oth.'r  time.  Book  and 
writing  men  declare  that  March  business  has  loomed 
up  livelier  than  expected,  and  mills  are  now  running  a 
little  mre  fully  than  they  have  since  the  first  of  the 
year. 

One  leading  manufacturer  says  that  the  increase  is 
HO  small  that  they  will  have  to  take  care  of  the  advance 
on  .■nvelojii'S.  pads,  efe.  On  grease  proof,  gla.ssine, 
onion  skin,  jiarehmentH.  parchmyns  and  other  lines, 
which  are  importe<|  into  Canada,  the  exporters,  in 
many  cnses.  have  reduced  prices  so  that  Canadian 
houses  will  not  have  to  pay  any  more.  The  [laper  job- 
bing business  is  fair,  but  could  stand  a  little  more  life 
and  exjiansion.  It  is  hoped  that  with  the  advent  of 
spring  and  warmer  weather  things  in  inany  avenues  of 
trad"'  will  become  brighter. 

There  is  not  much  change  in  the  ground  wood  and 
sulphite  situation,  and  [irices  remain  about  the  same. 
In  rags  and  [laper  stocks  there  is  a  better  demand  for 
mixerl  (lapers  and  folded  news,  while  hook  stock  is 
slackening  off.     Hard  and  soft  white  euttinfts  are  ra- 


tiicr  quiet.     Local  plants  have  started  again,  which  is 
a  very  good  sign,  but  it  is  not  known  how  long  they  will 
be  working.     Every  one  in  the  trade  believes  that  as 
soon  as  Easter  is  over  a  very  fair  indication  will  be 
given  of  how  business  in  the  paper  line  is   going  to 
shape  up  for  the  summer,  but  it  is  expected  that  con- 
ditions will  be  far  from  as  good  as  last  season. 
Quotations,  f.o.b.  Toronto,  are: — 
Paper. 
News   (rolls),  $1.90  to  $2.00  at   mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News   (sheets),  $2.05  to  $2.15  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
Hook  papers  (carload),  No.  3,  4.00c  to  4.25c. 
Hook  i)apcrs   (ton  lots),  4.25c  to  5.75c. 
Hook  luqicrs    (carload),  \o.  2,  4.50c. 
Hook  i)ai)crs   (ton  lots),  No.  2,  4.75e  to  5.50c.     . 
Hook  papers   (carload)  No.  1,  5.00c  to  5.50c. 
Hook  papers   (ton  lots).  No.   1,  5.50c  up. 
Suliihite  bond,  6i/^c.  to  7y2C. 
Writings,  iy^c  up. 
Grey  Browns,  $2.35  to  $2.75. 
i'"il)tc,  .$3.35  to  .$4.00 
Manila.  B.,  $2.85  to  .$3.25. 
Manila,  No.  2,  $3.10  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  No.  1,  $3.35  to  $4.00. 
Unglazed  Kraft,  $3.90  to  $4.50. 
Glazed   Kraft   $4.25  to  .$5.00. 
Pulp. 
(iroiind  wood  pulp   (at  mill),  $16  to  $17. 
Gioiiiid  wooiL  $21   to  $24.  delivered. 
Sidi>Iiite   (unbleached),  $39  to  $43  del.  in  Canada. 
Suli)liite   (unbleached),  $40  to  $44.  delivered  in  U.S. 
Sulphite   (bleached).  $.54  to  $58. 
Paper  Stock. 
Xo.   1    hard  shavings.  $2.(1.'). 
Xo.   1   soft  whiti'  shavings.  $1.70. 
Xo.  1   mixed  shavings,  50c. 
White   blanks,   97l/2('- 
Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.50. 
nrdiiiiiry  ledger  stock.  $1.30. 
Xo.  2  book  stock,  50c. 
Xo.   1    book  stoi'k.  75c. 
Xo.   1   Manila  envelope  cuttings,  $1  .20. 
Xo.   1   print   Manilas.   65c. 
•■'olded  news.  32V2<'- 
t)ver  issues,  40e. 
Xo.   1   cleaned  mixed  paper,  25c. 
Old  white  cotton.  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.75  to  $6.00. 
Black  overall  cuttings.  $1.70. 
Thirds,  blues,  $1..50. 
Black  linings.  $1 .75. 
New  light  flannelettes,  $5.00. 
•  >rdiii;il\    •<;iliiiet>,    !l."ie 
Kloek.   .$1.05. 

Tailor  rags.  90c, 

Manila   rope.  2e   to  2i,4c. 

No.  1  burlap  bagging,  90c. 


Quotations  fob    Montreal  are  :- 

Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 
Roll   News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton   for  large  onlers.  $45 

to  $.50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $.50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
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No.  1  Book,  514c  to  6c  per  lb. 

No.  2  Book,  S.C,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 
yVritings,  5c  to  7y2C. 
tiulphite  Bond,  SVac  to  8V^c. 
Writing   Manila   5c. 
Volored  Posters  4c.  to  5c.  per  lb. 
Wrappings. 
Srey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
Xed   Brown,   car   lots,  $2.85;   5   tons,   $2.95;    2   tons, 

$3.05 ;  1  ton,  3.15 ;  less,  $3.25. 
6.  Manila,  ear  lots,  $2.85 ;  5  tons,  $2.95 ;  2  tons,  $3.05 ; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20;  2  tons 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
No.  1  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons, 

$3 .  55 ;  1  ton,  $3 .  65 ;  less  $3 .  75. 
Kraft,  $3.75  to  $5.00. 
Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1 

ton  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 

Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  10  per  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 
.Mews  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4.00. 
Ground   wood,   No.   2,   $22   to   .$24,    delivered    United 

States. 
Ground  woorl.  No.  1,  $15  to  $16. 


NEW    YORK      MARKETS 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 

New  York,  Marcli  12,  1915. 

Tlie  demand  for  ground  wood  pulp  has  been  hamp- 
ered by  favorable  water  supplies  at  paper  manufact- 
uring di.stricts.  In  the  localities  where  ice  has  pre- 
vented the  use  of  pulp  mills,  there  has  been  a  small  de- 
mand and  prices  for  all  grades  have  been  fairly  well 
maintained.  There  is  some  overproduction  of  ground 
wood  at  present  as  the  demand  is  not  sufficient  to 
take  up  all  the  output  of  the  mills  selling  this  stock. 
It  was  reported  that  some  of  the  ground  wood  mills 
had  not  been  able  to  run  to  capacity  on  account  of  the 
cold  weather.  Prices  are  about  $16  a  ton  at  the  pulp 
mills  for  No.  1  and  about  $14.50  for  No.  2. 

The  sulphite  and  other  chemical  pulp  markets  have 
been  dull  and  featureless.  There  is  a  considerable 
supply  of  pulp  coming  into  the  domestic  ports  all  the 
time  from  Germany,  some  from  Scandinavian  mills. 
Prices  are  essentially  unchanged.  It  is  reported  that 
there  are  unusually  heavy  supplies  of  foreign  chemical 
pulp  on  the  docks. 

The  demand  for  rags  and  bagging  lias  shown  some 
improvement  and  prices  are  stiffening. 

Old  waste  pajiers  have  been  in  very  poor  demand  in 
most  grades.  Shavings  are  lower  in  price  than  they 
have  been  during  the  last  year.  It  was  reported  that 
some  soft  white  shavings  of  good  quality  have  sold  as 
low  as  1.70  cents  a  pound.  Old  manillas  have  not  been 
very  active  and  the  price  has  been  unsatisfactory  to 
dealers  and  packers.  Mixed  papers  have  been  mov- 
ing a  little  better  and  the  price  has  advanced  about 
three  cents  a  hundred,  but  packers  are  still  suffering 


losses  on  their  shipments  of  this  grade.  Plat  stock 
moved  along  steadily  at  firm  values  which  average 
from  85  cents  to  $1.00  a  hundred. 

There  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  the  market 
for  all  grades  of  paper  during  the  in'  ;rval.  The  de- 
mand for  newsprint  has  been  aided  t.  -  the  increased 
advertising  of  spring  goods.  Transient  orders  have 
been  rather  dull  and  most  activity  has  been  in  con- 
tract shipment.  Tlie  demand  for  fine  papers  has  been 
fairly  good  and  prices  are  firm.  Book  paper  has  mov- 
ed along  better  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  few  months. 
The  cause  for  the  improvement  in  this  grade  is  the 
renewal  of  catalogue  orders.  Business  on  contract 
witli  periodical  publishers  has  not  been  very  satisfac- 
tory for  the  last  two  months  and  there  has  been  but 
little  improvement  in  this  field  during  the  past  two 
weeks.  Tissues  have  been  rather  dull  and  weak.  White 
tissue  of  high  commercial  grades  have  been  selling  at 
40  cents  a  ream  in  the  past  two  weeks.  Wrapping  pa- 
per mills  have  been  running  on  uncertain  time  during 
the  interval  and  have  not  been  encouraged  very  much 
by  the  spotty  flow  of  orders.  The  market  is  rather 
weak  as  far  as  price  is  concerned  as  a  number  of  mills 
which  raised  their  prices  a  few  months  ago  have  gone 
back  to  the  old  level  that  prevailed  before  the  war  be- 
gan. Manufacturers  are  hopeful  and  look  for  better 
business  in  the  near  future.  Utter  demoralization 
prevails  in  the  board  market.  Prices  are  verj^  weak 
and  the  demand  is  subnormal.  Manufactuiers  are 
pessimistic  and  do  not  anticij^ate  much  improvement 
before  the  end  of  this  month. 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 
Pulps. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  1.  $19   to  $23,   delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $17.50  to  $20,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  doin.,  2.02^2  to  2.25,  delivered 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  imptd.,  1.80c  to  1.95c,  ex  dock, 

New  York. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  2.05c,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.75c  to  2.90c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.05c  to  2.15e,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  impt.,  1.95c  to  2.05c  ex  dock  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.80c  to  3.00c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft  Pulp,  1.95c  to  2.05c,  ex  dock.  New  York. 
Paper. 
Quotations  unchanged  for  all  grades  of  paper : — 
News,  rolls,  transient  business,  $1.95  to  $2.05  f.o.b 
News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  $2.05,  f.o.b. 
News,  side  runs,  1.95  to  2.00.  f.o.b..  New  York. 
News,  sheets,  2.20  to  2.30  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Book  papers,  car  lots,  M.F.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper,   superfine,   13%c   to   17c,   del.    east   of 

Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  extra  fine,  lie  del.  east  Miss  R. 
Writing  paper.  No.  1,  fine,  9c,  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper.  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized, 5e  to  8c.  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  5VliC  to  24c,  delivered  east  of  iliss.  R. 
Ledger  paper,  8V2C  to  30e,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Linen  paper,  Sc  to  18e,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  Riv.r. 
ilanila  jute.  4%c  to  5i/4c,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  2.65c  to  3.25c,  delivered. 

•>tt,  No.  1,  $3.60  to  $4.00  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  No.  2,  $3.35  to  $3.50  f.o.b.  New  York. 
'o^  boards,  news,  $23  per  ton,  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board,  $40  per  ton,  delivered. 
Roxboards,  straw,  $21  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  chip,  $22  per  ton,  delivered. 
Tissue,  fourdrinier,  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  40e  to  42V2C,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
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Conditions  to  Improve 

The  newsprint  industry,  of  whicli  Canada  is  so 
justly  proud  as  a  source  of  income  from  foreign  coun- 
tries of  upwards  of  eleven  million  dollars  per  annum, 
is  in  a  most  peculiar  situation  at  the  present  time. 

It  has  reached  bottom. 

Wliile  some  mills  are  able  to  make  money  under  ex- 
isting conditions,  a  great  many  others  are  barely  able 
to  iii-t  along.  Production  is  goiiifr  ahead  fairly  steadily, 
and  tJiere  is  little  difficulty  about  deliveries,  but  there 
have  been  cuts  in  prices  which  allow  some  mills  to  ex- 
ist, and  no  more.  It  may  be  that  the  market  will  go 
sliffhtly  lowiT.  Hut  generally  speaking,  it  lias  reached 
bottom. 

In  general,  sales  have  been  made  on  a  lower  basis, 
and  never  before  have  there  been  so  many  conditions 
demandeil  of  manufacturers  and  so  many  considera- 
tions al'owed  to  purchasers.  New.sprint  makers  have 
little  more  to  give.  Lower  prices  woidd  mean  cutting 
into  the  vitals  of  their  busuiess,  and  many  simply  will 
not  go  further  in'o  their  profits  for  the  purpose  of 
1  eeping  stocks  on  the  move.  General  conditions  fi»r 
the  manufacture.'  must  come  up  if  business  is  to  be 
pro.-ir.-nted  in  a  properly  remunerative  manner. 

Leading  manufacturers  say  that  good  times  are  on 
•he  way.  Five  paper  manufacturers,  two  in  Canada 
.ind  'hree  in  the  I'nited  States,  whose  opinions  carry 
veight  everywhere,  have  recently  made  independent 
-latements  to  the  effect  that  next  fall,  or  at  least,  the 
flo.se  of  the  war,  will  see  America  on  the  threshold  of 
new  industrial  activity  and  economic  well-being.  The 
I'nited  States  and  Canada  are  going  to  get  war  or- 
ders, they  argue,  if  the  war  keeps  on.  If,  as  they  are 
inclined   to  believe,   the   war  ends  before   snow  flies 


again,  then  the  work  of  reconstruction  of  battered  Eu- 
rojie  is  going  to  make  America  a  veritable  hive  of  in- 
dustry. One  of  the  paper  men  mentioned,  who  has 
been  an  outstanding  personality  in  the  industry  for 
many  years,  and  who  incidentally  has  seen  several 
wars,  has  noted  that  every  conflict,  deplorable  as  it 
may  be  in  itself,  has  proven  an  unusual  stimulus  to  in- 
dustry. 

A  leading  Canadian  writer  in  the  field  of  economics 
and  industry  pomts  out  that  not  only  must  the  war 
end  in  the  fall,  but  that  on  account  of  the  destruction 
of  the  manufacturing  districts  in  Europe,  which  in 
the  ease  of  France  are  situated  in  the  north,  in  the 
case  of  Hussia  in  the  west,  let  alone  the  demoralisation 
all  over  Belgium  and  Germany,  industries  in  America 
must  flourish. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  the  demolition  of 
wealth  which  it  has  taken  generations  of  the  most  in- 
tensive labor  to  create,  nor  do  we  here  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  glory  in  the  prospect  that  another 
nations  misfortune  is  to  be  the  cause  of  our  own 
eommen-ial  upbuilding.  It  would  .seem,  however,  that 
with  war  orders,  while  the  conflict  endures,  and  with 
the  demand  for  our  products,  notably  those  of  the  farm, 
after  peace  is  signed,  that  we  are  to  see  better  times, 
(juite  recently,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  orders 
for  shells,  which  will  be  distributed  among  about  two 
hundred  metal-working  plants  in  Canada,  will  am- 
otini  to  alioiit  ^Mm.mm.Wt).  or  about  twice  the  annual 
cost  of  running  the  country. 

Ojiinions  from  abroad  would  seem  to  corroborate 
the  statement  that  America  is  to  see  a  boom  after  the 
war.  Charles  Gide,  the  famous  French  economist, 
thinks  that  there  will  be  an  expansion,  mainly  through 
the  fact  that  a  victory  for  the  Allies  will  be  the  best 
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possible  advertisement  for  the  goods  of  the  Allies — 
"an  advertisement,  the  results  of  which  are  almost  be- 
yond calculation." 

Of  course,  such  forecasts  as  these  must  be  tempered 
with  reserve  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  who  in  presenting  his  war  budget  in  Novem- 
ber, pointed  out  that  while  British  manufacturers 
might  find  a  period  of  four  or  five  years  of  artificial 
stimulus  due  to  the  abnormal  conditions,  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  the  period  of  expansion  would 
be  followed  by  the  most  serious  industrial  situation 
which  the  nation  had  ever  had  to  face,  as  capital 
would  be  exhausted  and  customers  crippled  and  their 
purchasing  powers  destroyed. 

The  Cabinet  Minister  in  Ottawa  who  is  quoted  as 
having  predicted  for  Canada  a  few  months  of  unusual 
activity  after  the  war,  followed  by  a  period  of  quiet- 
ness of  several  years'  duration,  realized,  as  doubtless 
few  do,  that  a  war  which  involves  the  destruction  of 
billions  of  dollars,  must  be  paid  for,  and  that  while 
those  on  the  scene  of  conflict  suffer  most,  the  loss  must 
necessarily  be  met  by  all  tlie  world. 

The  conditions  in  Canada  for  the  future  would  seem 
to  be,  then,  prosperity,  followed  by  a  period  of  slow 
progress.  If  we  ai"e  to  make  the  most  of  the  former 
and  to  succeed  best  in  the  latter,  we  can  well  afford 
to  follow  a  plan  of  solid  earnest  development  of  in- 
dustry. There  is  much  of  truth  in  the  recent  statement 
of  a  prominent  American  importer,  that  if  Britain  and 
France  are  to  enter  into  the  commercial  life  of  the 
world  as  Germany  has  done  in  the  past,  they  must  be 
content  to  work  as  hard  as  Germany  has  done  in  the 
upbuilding  of  her  marvellous  foreign  trade. 

Just  how  this  would  work  out  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  it  will  take  time  to  discover.  Manufacturers 
are  most  interested  in  getting  out  of  the  present 
' '  deadlock. ' '  About  a  year  hence,  when,  as  hoped  and 
expected,  conditions  will  have  righted  themselves, 
there  will  be  an  openmg  for  some  excellent  construc- 
tive work  among  the  our  pulp  and  paper  enterprises. 


tile  West  is  getting  down  to  a  solid  basis,  collections 
are  better  and  financial  obligations  more  respected  than 
they  were  in  boom  times. 


A  cheerful  note  in  the  world  of  Canadian  finance  is 
the  fact  that  money  is  plentiful.  In  New  York  it  has 
been  present  in  sufficient  quantities  to  raise  the  price 
of  stocks  considerably,  and  to  bring  the  general  level 
of  the  exchange  up  to  a  higher  point  than  any  other 
since  the  resumption  of  trading.  In  Canada,  business 
deposits  in  banks  have  picked  up  by  four  millions  in 
February.  Bank  note  circulation  shows  an  increase 
of  about  half  a  million  dollars  in  the  month,  which 
constitutes  practically  normal  conditions.  Savings  de- 
posits continue  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  four 
million  dollars  per  month.  Thei'e  are  now  on  savings 
deposit  671  millions  of  dollars,  which  exceeds  last 
year's  figures  by  about  31  millions. 

Call  loans,  both  domestic  and  abroad,  have  been  in- 
creased about  IV2  millions,  and  bank  clearings  are  im- 
proved. The  word  from  the  West  is  that  seeding  is 
going  to  be  heavy.     It  is  also  stated  that  business  in 


Alcohol  and  Efficiency 

"Grape  Juice  Daniels,"  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Navy  Department,  who,  for  his  policy  of 
enforcing  total  abstinence  among  men  and  officers  in 
the  Republic's  battleships,  has  had  ridicule  and  abuse 
heaped  lapon  him  ,must  feel  a  degree  of  satisfaction 
which  comes  to  but  few  men  in  their  lifetime.  He  has 
been  called  "granny"  and  "pink  tea  artist,"  and  has 
had  attached  to  him  numerous  other  epithets  which 
assail  the  manliness  of  a  man.  He  has  been  accused  of 
limiting  liberties  and  making  the  arduous  life  in  the 
navy  almost  unbearable.  But  within  eight  months  he 
has  seen  abstinence  enforced  in  every  army  in  Eu- 
rope, and,  moreover,  he  has  seen  the  vast  vodka  trade 
of  Russia  entirely  swept  away.  A  government  mon- 
opoly which  has  heretofore  brought  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually  into  the  Russian  exchequer  has 
simply  disappeared,  and  Russia  is  rejoicing  in  the  re- 
lease from  what  has  well  been  called  a  blighting  curse. 
France  has  seen  a  remarkable  change  in  its  manhood 
since  the  war  put  a  more  or  less  effective  block  to  the 
consumption  of  absinthe. 

In  America  the  crusade  against  the  liquor  l:abit  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  efficiency  is  taking  strong 
hold.  "You  can  not  drink  steadily  and  be  fully 
efficient,"  employers  are  saying  to  their  men.  About 
the  middle  of  last  month  in  Appleton,  Wis.,  there  was 
held  a  series  of  meetings,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"efficiency  institute"  at  which  the  scientific  facts  with 
regard  to  alcohol  and  welfare  were  brought  forward. 
One  evening  was  set  aside  as  "'industrial  night,"  and 
in  the  big  armory  of  the  city  were  gathered  upwards 
of  two  thousand  people,  of  whom,  it  was  estimated, 
three  quarters  were  men  from  the  mills,  which  play 
such  an  important  part  in  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try of  the  United  States.  A  few  sentences  from  one 
of  the  best  of  the  five-minute  addresses,  that  by  Mr. 
Gebhardt  G.  Kamps,  head  of  the  welfare  department 
of  the  Riverside  Paper  and  Fibre  Company,  will  show 
the  trend  of  the  thought  of  the  meeting. 

"The  drink  habit  is  without  a  doubt  tlie  most 
troublesome  and  most  unsatisfactory  condition  in  our 
industries,  because  it  has  no  aim  and  uplifting  or  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  man,  but  has  every  qualifica- 
tion of  a  destroyer.  This  being  the  case,  a  man  M'ith 
the  habit  is  considered  an  inefficient  employee.  Science 
has  proven  this  to  be  a  fact,  then  certainly  the  drink 
habit  must  be  contrary  to  laws  governing  efficiency. 

"Tlie  manufacturer  views  the  subject  of  temper- 
ance as  the  best  means  of  promoting  efficiency,  for  effi- 
ciency means  greater  production  and  better  quality, 
to  him.  The  manufacturer  further  realizes  that  to  talk 
prohibition  to  his  employees  would  cause  dissension, 
because  they  feel  that  we  are  encroaching  on  their  per- 
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sonal  liberties.  We  advise  total  abstinence,  for  we 
know  positively  that  this  would  be  a  most  beneficial 
step  towards  remedying  intemperance  and  obtaining 
results  in  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  but  we  de- 
mand  moderation. 

'"The  employee  recognizes  the  fact  that  temperance 
is  one  of  the  main  issues  to-day.  which  is  being  harped 
on  so  frequently  by  us.  They  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we,  under  no  condition,  allow  them  to  proceed 
with  their  duties,  if  they  are  in  the  least  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol. 

■"Further — through  this  course,  we  have  been  able  to 
get  at  our  men  who  have  the  habit  of  stopping  in  sa- 
loons for  their  eye-openers  and  fire  extinguishers  No.  6 
size,  before  going  to  work  at  noon  hour.  The  employee 
kno^vs  exactly  where  we  stand  on  this  score,  such  prac- 
tices are  absolutely  forbidden  and  should  a  man  enter 
our  premises  and  we  detect  he  is  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  we  are  very  careful  not  to  allow  him  to  pro- 
eeeil  with  his  work.  We  suspend  him  for  the  day,  and 
on  his  return  he  is  advised  that  a  repetition  of  this  na- 
ture means  dismissal.  The  manufacturer  knows  that 
this  type  of  man  is  a  hindrance  to  his  producing  ele- 
ments and  further  understands  that  he  is  a  good  victim 
for  accidents,  which  fact  again  proves  that  the  Power 
of  Efficiency  is  lessened  by  the  Urink  Habit. 

"Seventy  per  cent  of  accidents  are  traceable  to  drink- 
ing men,  and  this  on  account  of  their  inability  to  fore- 
■^le  the  points  of  danger,  as  rapidly  as  a  man  free  from 
this  habit.  Accidents  are  expensive  to  both  manu- 
facturer as  well  as  the  injured.  The  manufacturers' 
accident  insurance  rate  is  based  on  hazards  of  his 
estahlishement.  and  where  accidents  occur  frequently 
the  rate  is  based  in  proportion.  The  injured  receives 
but  6r>  per  cent  of  the  weekly  wage  in  case  of  disability 
after  the  seventh  day,  therefore  losing  3.")  per  cent  of 
his  weekly  earnings  and  all  of  thi-  wage  he  would  have 
•  arned  the  first  seven  days. 

'These  facts  being  known,  tliere  is  but  one  alterna- 
tiv<-  and  that  to  become  total  abstainers  in  order  to 
inereaHe  your  <fficieney  for  the  manufacturer  and  to 
iDiiDune  yourself  from  accidents  for  the  sake  of  your 
fainilics  and  if  you  eainiot  master  the  sit\iation  on 
this  score  at  Ipbk*.  become  a  more  moderate  drinker." 

On<'  of  the  point.s  ma<|p  by  Mr.  Kamps.  that  safety 
in  pnlfi  an<l  paper  mills  is  increased  by  the  banishing 
of  "tippling."  was  quite  recently  brought  out  by  a 
bading  t'anadian  inanufaofurer,  who  in  discussing 
ways  and  means  in  connection  with  the  new  Paperma- 
kerii'  Safety  Association,  just  incorporated  in  On- 
tario, saiil:  "  Wi-  put  on  our  best  Hsfety  appliance 
when  we  got  the  licen.se  of  the  grog  shop  across  the 
rriad   from  the  mill  taken  away." 

It  is  one  thing  to  interfere  with  a  man's  liberties, 
and  it  is  a  vanfly  different  thing  to  assist  him  to  be 
ifficient.  Along  the  latter  lines  a  good  vigorous  move- 
ment will  always  be  welcome,  and  certainly  the  pul|) 
nn<l  paper  milln  of  Cxnada  will  give  it  a  hearty  re- 
f-eption. 


LETTERS  TO  BE  TAXED  APRIL  1st. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  Ottawa,  has  made  the 
following  announcement  re  the  new  war  tax : — "Re  one 
cent  war  tax  on  letters  and  post  cards  mailed  in  Can- 
ada for  delivery  in  Canada,  United  States  or  Mexico, 
and  on  letters  mailed  in  Canada  for  delivery  in  the 
T'nited  Kingdom  and  British  Possessions  generally  and 
wherever  the  two-cent  rate  applies. 

A  war  tax  of  one  cent  has  been  imposed  on  each  let- 
ter and  postcard  mailed  in  Canada  for  delivery  in 
Canada,  the  United  States  or  Jlexieo,  and  on  each  let- 
ter mailed  in  Canada  for  delivery  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  British  Possessions  generally,  and  wherever 
the  two-eeiit  rate  applies,  to  become  efifective  on  and 
from  the  15th  April,  1915. 

This  War  Tax  is  to  be  prepaid  by  the  senders  by 
means  of  a  War  Stamp  for  sale  by  Postmasters  and 
other  postage  stamp  vendoi-s. 

Wherever  possible,  stamps  on  which  the  word  "War 
Tax"  have  been  printed  should  be  used  for  prepay- 
ment of  the  War  Tax,  but  should  ordinary  postage 
stamps  be  used  for  this  purpose,  they  will  be  accepted. 

This  War  Stamp  or  additional  Stamp  for  war  pur- 
I>0Kes  should  be  affixed  to  the  upper  right  hand  portion 
of  the  address  side  of  the  envelope  or  postcard,  close 
to  the  regular  postage,  so  that  it  may  be  readily  can- 
ceiled  at  the  same  time  as  the  postage. 

In  the  event  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  sender 
through  ovei-sight  or  negligence  to  prepay  the  war 
tax  on  each  letter  or  postcard  above  specified,  such  a 
letter  or  jiostcard  will  be  sent  immediately  to  the  near- 
est Branch   Dead  Letter  Office. 

It  is  essential  that  jiostage  on  all  classes  of  mail  mat- 
ter should  be  prejiaid  by  means  of  ordinary  postage 
stamps.  The  War  Tax  stamp  will  not  be  accepted  in 
any  case  for  the  prepayment  of  postage." 


WOODPULP  IN  THE  CANADIAN  NORTHWEST. 

Ill  a  report  on  indu.strial  coiulitious  in  the  nortlnvest- 
ern  Provinces  of  Canada,  published  as  a  supplement 
to  "Commerce  Reports,"  U.S.  Consul  General  Frank 
Dillingham  makes  mention  of  the  woodpulp  industry 
in  the  Kenora  district,  saying: 

The  big  N'orman  Power  Dam.  situated  in  the  town  of 
Kenora,  which  was  purchased  last  year  by  the  Backus- 
Brooks  interests  of  Minneajtolis,  with  a  view  to  utiliz- 
ing the  power,  or  a  portion  of  it,  for  the  ojteration  of 
a  large  pulp  mill,  has  not  as  yet  been  further  develop- 
ed. It  is  generally  understood,  however,  that  the  pre- 
liminary construction  of  the  mill  will  be  started  in 
Ihi'  spring  of  Hn."),  as  the  Ontario  (tovernment  has 
<  ome  to  some  loan  arrangement  with  the  owners  by 
whieh  the  Covernment  is  to  supply  a  certain  amount 
of  mnney  for  the  purpose. 

v\t  Dryden,  Out..  125  miles  ea.st  of  Kenora,  the  pulp 
mill  operated  by  the  Dryden  Timber  &  Power  Co.,  has 
considerably  inerea.sed  its  exports  of  chemical  pulp  to 
the  Cnited  Stales  during  the  |iast  year.  It  has  now 
an  <'stjililislied  inark.-t,  .ntinly  Anieriean,  and  th.'  di' 
mand  has  been  so  keen  that  it  will  necessitate  enlarg- 
ing the  j)rcsent  manufacturing  equipment.  The  sup- 
ply of  pulp  timber,  the  water  transportation  facilities, 
and  the  vastness  of  the  district  present  a  fi<ld  for  iTofil 
able  investment  to  pulp  men.  The  central  distributing 
point,  though  its  advantage  is  partly  offset  by  lack  of 
eompitition  in  carrying  railroads,  has.  back  of  it,  to 
the  north,  a  practically  unopened  country,  teeming  with 
pulp  products,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  even  timber 
surveyed. 
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Fig.  1— Curves  for  finding  the  equivalent  pounds        per  ream  when  changing  the  size  of  the  sheet 
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GRAPHICAL    METHOD    FOR    FINDING   THE 
EQUIVALENT  WEIGHT  PER  REAM 


By     EDWARD     J  .     T  R  I  M  B  E  Y  .     M.E. 

(Special    to   Pulp    and   Paper   MagEizlne) 


Wlien  two  or  more  systems  or  bases  are  used  for  ex- 
pressing the  same  property  it  is  often  desirable  to 
convert  the  value  from  one  basis  to  another.  Consider- 
able time  and  effort  can  be  saved  by  the  use  of  convers- 
ion tables,  and  where  extreme  accuracy  is  not  requir- 
ed the  work  can  often  be  further  simplified  by  the  use 
of  ^rajjhic  charts. 

In  the  paper  trade  there  are  many  bases  for  express- 
ing the  "weight"'  of  the  sheet.  Not  only  do  the  sizes 
of  the  sheet  vary  widely,  but  there  are  different  numb- 
ers of  sheets  in  a  ream.  For  Newsprint  Ave  have  the 
weight  expressed  as  the  pounds  per  ream  of  500  sheets 
24"  by  36"';  bag  papers  are  generally  weighed  on  this 
basis  also,  while  for  wi-apping  papers  the  24"  by  36" 
.shi-et  is  used  but  only  480  .sheets  are  taken  for  a  ream. 
In  the  ease  of  wTitings  and  book  papers  a  great  many 
different  sizes  of  sheet  are  employed,  and  for  compar- 
ing the  weight  of  two  papers  when  the  weight  per 
ream  is  for  different  sizes  of  sheet  it  is  convenient  to 
reduce  both  to  the  equivalent  weight  on  the  24"  by 
36"  basis. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  compute  the  equivalent 
Weight  of  a  sheet  in  terms  of  another  size,  the  general 
formula  being, — 

width  of  "b"  X  length  of  "b"  x  weight  of  "a" 

=  weight 

width  of  "a"  x  length  of  "a"  of  "b". 

where  "a"  is  the  sheet  whose  weight  is  known,  and 
"b"  the  sheet  whose  weight  is  desired,  the  dimensions 
being  expressed  in  inches  and  the  weight  in  pounds 
per  ream. 

Another  way  of  writing  the  foriiiiila,  is, — 

squari'  inches  in  sheet  "b"  x  weight  of  "a" 

=   weight 

square  inches  in  sheet  "a"  of'b" 

Since  a  sheet  24"  by  36"  contains  864  square  inches, 
if  We  wish  to  find  the  equivalent  weight  on  the  24"  by 
36"  basis  wi-  rnultijily  the  weight  on  the  given  l)asis 
by  H64  and  dividf  by  tin-  number  of  square  inches  in 
the  given  sheet. 

It  takes  time  to  make  these  computations  however, 
and  if  inueli  of  this  work  has  to  be  done  it  will  be  quite 
a  eonvenieni-e  to  make  up  tables  giving  1h<'  eorres[)ond- 
ing  weight  on  the  24"  by  36"  basis  for  each  weight  of 
the  given  size  of  sheet.  This  means  a  separate  table,  or 
at  least  sejiarate  eohinin.  for  each  size  of  sheet. 

The  accompanying  sheet  of  curves.  F'ig.  1.  is  design- 
ed to  take  the  |(lace  of  all  these  tabb-M  and  in  compact 
form  gives  a  means  of  not  only  flefirmininif  the  cor 
responding  weight  of  any  size  of  sheet  on  the  21"  by 
36"  basis,  but  it  can  also  be  used  to  find  tlw  eorrrwp 
nnding  weight  of  any  size  of  sheet  on  any  other  basis. 

This  group  of  curves  consist*  of  a  family  of  hyperb 
olns  in  which  each  curve  represents  a  certain  fiundier 
of  square  inches  of  area,  this  number  being  shown  by 

the  numbers  entered  on  the  body  of  the  sheet  lit  the 
left  and  along  the  top.  The  method  of  applying  these 
curves  to  the  solution  of  problems  can  best  be  shown 
by  several  examples. 

Ijet  us  assume  that  we  have  a  sheet  weighing  fifl 
pounds  [>er  ream  of  500  sheets  2H"  by  42"  and  that 
we  wish  to  find  the  equivalent  weight  on  that  24"  by 
36"  basis.     Finding  28  on  the  left  hand  margin  and 


pro.iecting  horizontally  to  the  right  until  we  cut  the 
line  marked  42  (shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet), 
we  find  the  intersection  "a"  to  be  between  the  curves 
marked  1167  and  1200  and  about  one-third  of  the  dist- 
ance above  the  1167  curve.  Keeping  this  relative  dist- 
ance between  the  1167  and  1200  curves  we  pro.iect  up- 
ward (as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  "ab")  until  we  cut 
the  line  representing  our  given  weight,  60  pounds,  at 
"b"  (the  values  for  weight  are  shown  at  the  right-hand 
side)  ;  we  then  pro.iect  vertically  downward  from  "b" 
until  we  cut  the  864  curve  at  "c",  and  pro.iecting  hor- 
izontcally  to  the  i-ight  from  "c"  we  find  44.1  pounds 
as  the  equivalent  weight  on  the  24"  by  36"  basis. 

If  we  had  wished  to  find  the  equivalent  weight  on 
any  other  ha.sis  than  the  24"  by  36",  say  on  the  20"  by 
30",  it  could  have  been  found  as  easily.  We  would 
first  have  found  the  inter.section  of  the  28"  and  42" 
lines  and  have  ])ro.jeeted  this  intersection  between  the 
1167  and  the  1200  curves  until  we  cut  the  60  lb.  line  at 
"b"  as  before.  Finding  the  intersection  of  20"  and  30" 
at  "d"  on  the  curve  marked  600  we  would  project 
vertically  downward  from  "b"  until  we  cut  the  600 
curve  at  "h",  and  then  pro.iecting  to  the  right  horiz- 
ontally from  "h"  we  find  30.6  pounds  which  would 
be  the  weight  per  ream  if  the  sheets  were  20"  by  30" 
instead  of  28"  by  42". 

In  the  same  way  we  can  use  these  curves  to  convert 
any  weight  per  ream  on  the  24"  x  36"  basis  to  the  equi- 
valent weight  for  any  other  size  of  sheet.  Assume  that 
we  have  paper  which  weighs  36  pounds  per  ream  24" 
by  36",  what  will  be  the  weight  per  ream  if  cut  30" 
by  40"?  Starting  at  the  righ-hand  margin  with  36  lbs. 
we  project  horizontally  to  the  left  until  we  cut  the  24" 
by  36"  curve,  or  864  square  inches,  then  project  vert- 
ically upward  until  we  cut  the  curve  which  lies  on  the 
intersection  of  the  30"  and  40"  lines  and  projecting 
horizontally  to  the  right  from  this  intersection  we  find 
50  pounds  as  the  req\iired  weight. 

F'ig.  2  gives  a  means  of  graphically  converting 
wr-ights  on   the   basis  of  480  sheets  per  ream   to  the 
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Fig  /i  (;in\"  |(.i  tiiichii!;  the  wfij'hi  per  rr;iin  when 
changing  from  the  480  sheet  basi.';  to  the  500  .sheet 
basis,  or  from  the  500-8heet  to  the  480-8heet. 
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equivalent  weight  500  sheets  per  ream,  or  from  500  to 
480.  The  weight  for  480  sheets  is  shown  at  the  left- 
hand  side  and  for  500  sheets  at  the  bottom.  Taking 
any  given  weight  for  480  sheets  on  the  left-hand  side 
and  projecting  horizontally  to  intersect  the  curve  and 


then  vertically  downward  will  give  the  equivalent 
weight  for  500  sheets ;  or,  starting  at  the  bottom  with 
the  weight  for  500  sheets  and  projecting  vertically  up- 
ward to  intersect  the  curve  and  then  liorizontally  to 
the  left  will  give  the  equivalent  weight  for  480  sheets. 


NOTES    ON    ACID    PLANTS 

By     LEO     SCHLICK,     M.E.,     C.E.,     Consulting    Engineer,    Toronto,    Ont. 
(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


The  heading  "Notes  on  Acid  Plants"  will  empha- 
size to  the  reader  the  impossibility  of  dealing  with  this 
intricate  matter  in  every  respect.  However,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  give  a  review  of  the  principal  systems 
which  have  been  adopted  by  chemical  pulp  mills. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  state  that  processes  based 
upon  electricity,  fluorous  acid,  etc.,  have  not  yet  found 
recognition  in  the  circles  of  pulp  makers.  We,  there- 
fore, will  not  deal  here  with  this  interesting  matter, 
nor  with  the  numerous  and  often  very  clever  acid  pro- 
cesses other  than  the  calcium-bisidphite  process.  Acid 
in  the  calcium-bisulphite  process  is  a  solution  of  sul- 
phurous acid  combined  with  a  base.  Acid  is  obtained 
by  burning  sulphur  (S)  or  roasting  pyrites  (FeS.)  in 
closed  chambers,  vessels,  stationary  pans  or  rotary 
kilns  to  produce  sulphur-dioxide  and  then  combining 
this  gas  with  a  base.  This  base  is  generally  calcium, 
magnesite  or  a  mixture  of  both;  and  they  tind  ready 
employment  on  account  of  their  cheapness.  Soda,  how- 
ever might  be  used  just  as  well.  We  must  make  clear 
that  the  base,  which  is  the  cheapest  f.o.b.  the  mill,  is 
generally  the  best;  which  explains  why  so  many  mills 
though  manufacturing  similar  pulp,  have  different  sys- 
tems. At  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  plant  the  base, 
be  it  quick  lime,  lime  stone,  dolomite  or  marble,  was 
found  to  be  advantageous  and  thus  was  adopted. 

The  base  of  an  acid  having  been  the  foundation  for 
many  an  acid  system  must  be  recognized  as  having  a 
large  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  pulp.  About  this 
we  will  speak  later  on. 

Sulphurous  acid  (H0SO3)  is  obtained  by  burning  sul- 
phur or  roasting  pja-ites  and  is  a  solution  of  sulphur 
dioxide  (SO,)  in  water  (H,0).  In  recent  years  rotary 
kilns  have  been  preferred  for  the  burning  of  sulphur, 
whilst  pyrites  is  roasted  either  in  rotaries  or  in  sta- 
tionary closed  chambers  with  or  without  agitators.  It 
is  evident  that  the  generation  of  sulphur  dioxide  neces- 
sitates a  certain  amount  of  air.  However,  whilst  the 
proper  admittance  of  air  is  of  utmost  importance,  of 
still  larger  consequence  is  it  that  every  atom  of  sul- 
phur should  receive  the  two  atoms  of  oxygen  required. 
This  will  be  clear  when  we  consider  that  the  condi- 
tions of  combustion  are  not  the  same  through  the 
whole  of  the  flame.  Thus  it  happens  that  part  of  the 
sulphur  or  pyrites  will  receive  too  much  air,  whilst  the 
rest  has  not  sufficient.  This  is  due  to  a  lack  of  mixing 
capability  of  the  kiln. 

The  amount  of  air  required  for  the  generation  of 
sulphur  dioxide  is  as  follows : 


All  Rights  Reserved. 


Sulphur   (S)— 32  atomic  weight. 

Oxygen    (0)=16  atomic  weight. 
S  =  2X0 

32  grams  of  sulphur  (S)  require  32  grams  of  oxygen 
(0)  which  is  called  a  "gram  molecule"  and  has  a 
volume  of  22.3  litres. 

One  gram  molecule  of  SO,  has  a  volume  of  22.3 
litres.  100  litres  of  air  contain  theoretically  21  litres  of 
oxygen. 

32  :  22.3  =  X  :  15 

X  =  21  grams  of  sulphur  per  100  litres  of  air  at  O 
degrees  and  760  millimetres  pressure. 

For  every  degree  centigrade  above  zero,  an  expan- 
1 

sion  in  the  volume  of has  to  be  allowed  for.   If  the 
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generation  of  sulphur  dioxide  is  not  carefully  attended 
to,  serious  difficulties  in  the  manufacture  might  arise. 
Thus  an  excess  of  air  will  cause  the  generation  of 
sulphur  trioxide.  In  this  case,  not  only  is  sulphur  lost, 
but  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  (H.SO^)  is  brought 
about.  Sulphur  trioxide  is  formed  as  per 
2  S  -f  3  0, 2  SO, 

Before  going  into  further  details  of  the  generation 
of  sulphur  dioxide,  we  will  follow  up  the  hypothesis 
about  the  various  compounds  the  sidphur-dioxide  is 
subject  to,  and  which  will  demonstrate  the  importance 
of  the  base. 

If  we  use  calcium  oxide  as  a  base    in     connection 
with  sulphur  dioxide  as  the  attacking  agent,  we  ob- 
tain mono-sulphite  in  accordance  with 
CaO-fSO,  =  CaS03 

Mono-sulphite  as  a  crystal  is  soluble  in  water  (1 :800) 
contains  41  per  cent  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  when  ex- 
posed to  strong  heat  is  separable  into  sulphuric  acid 
and  calcium  sulphate.  In  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  the  monosulphite  is  also  affect- 
ed again,  as  SO.  is  separated  from  the  compoiuid. 

Monosulphite  readily  combines  with  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sulphur  dioxide  as  per 

CaS0,+R,S03  =  Ca  (HSO.,), 

This  compound,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  as  very 
loose,  considering  that  all  the  SOo  without  regard  to 
its  carrier  the  monosulphite  is  acting  as  free  acid  dur- 
ing the  cooking  process. 

According  to  the  inventor  Tilghman  and  to  Dr. 
Frank,  the  SO.  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  in- 
crustations of  the  wood,  thus  forming  sulphurous  acid, 
which  in  turn  forms  compounds  with  the  organic  mat- 
ter and  with  calciiun.  (Professor  Klason's  theory  dif- 
fers somewhat  herein).     In  order  to  prevent  the  pulp 
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from  becoming  discolored  at  the  end  of  the  cooking 
process  the  presence  of  the  base,  which,  as  described 
above,  is  absolutely  necessary,  must  be  niade  certai^i  of 
and  the  cook  is  to  be  finished  before  the  calcium  bound 
to  the  S0_.  has  been  transferred  into  neutral  com- 
pounds. 

The  sulphuric  acid  having  been  formed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  SO,  upon  the  incrustations  of  the  wood 
during  the  cooking  process  combines  with  the  organic 
matter  to  sulphonic  acid.  Sulphonic  acid  is  an  acid 
such  as  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  one  atom  II  is  replaced 
by  a  group. 

As  distinguished  from  sulphurous  acid,  sulphonic 
acids  form  easily  soluble  compounds  with  Ca  and 
Baryt.  Sulphonic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  force  the 
SO^,  from  its  connection  with  calcium,  that  is  to  say, 
they  decompose  the  mono.sulphite,  causing  a  gaseous  ac- 
cumulation at  the  top  of  the  digester.  This  accumu- 
lation is  of  sulphur  dioxide.  According  to  Ekman  com- 
pounds of  magnesia  (being  used  in  form  of  magnesite) 
instead  of  calcium  do  not  spoil  or  influence  the  color 
of  the  pulp,  on  account  of  being  soluble  in  water.  This 
also  applies  to  dolomite  and  explains  why  some  of  the 
manufacturers  of  Easy  Bleaching  prefer  this  material 
to  lime  .stone. 

Returning  to  the  making  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  and 
to  the  more  or  less  inefficient  mixing  of  oxygen  and 
sul|>hur  during  the  burning  we  will  mention  that  Dr. 
F'rank  recognized  this  disadvantage  some  20  years 
ago.  Having  found  that  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphur 
comes  in  contact  with  too  much  oxygen  whilst  the  re- 
mainder is  lacking  its  presence,  he  designed  a  special 
sulphur  burner,  which,  working  under  pressure  .  re- 
ceives the  oxygen  through  nozzles,  one  of  which  is 
placed  in  the  rfar  and  a  second  in  the  front.  Hereby 
whirls  are  formed  which  fafilitaf>-  the  combustion 
greatly.  P.urners  of  this  kind  being  made  of  sheet 
steel  and  being  provided  with  a  water  jacket,  work 
very  satisfactorily  indeed,  although  the  air  compress- 
ors are  noisy  affairs.  The  cfticicncy  and  capacity  of 
Dr.  P" rank's  burner  are  very  good.  The  formation  of 
sublimate  does  not  excessively  oceur  when  properly 
attenfled  to.  Its  buminir  rapacity  is  up  to  3.000  kilo- 
grams of  sulphur  per  24  hours  when  working  in  con- 
nection with  a  proper  sublimator. 

PiTJodical  eharging  of  burners  and  the  resulting  sur- 
pl.is  of  oxygen  cause  the  formation  of  trioxide,  whilst 
the  lack  of  sufficient  oxyg-in  thereafter  forms  sublim- 
ati'd  sulphur.  Although  automat ically-eharged  burn- 
ers are  theoretically  an  improvement  utmn  the  hand- 
charged  system,  variations  in  the  quantity  cf  acid  man- 
ufactured eannoi  be  eliminated,  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
certain  amount  of  aeid  is  required  to  fill  the  iligesters 
nt  irregular  intervals.  Though  sufficienf  reservoirs 
vill  be  of  conniderable  help  in  this  respect.  >»  certain 
nmnunt  of  nnblimnte  as  well  ns  sulphur  trioxide  has  to 
be  considered,  and  means  have  to  be  provided  to  elim- 
inate the  eonsequenees  of  their  presenee  in  the  aci(l 
by  the  applieation  of  seriibbers,  washers  and  combus- 
tion chambers. 

In  orrler  to  convert  the  sublimate  into  sulphur  diox- 
ifle.  Mpeeial  burners  have  been  ilevised  so  as  to  catch 
the  sublimate  in  [locket*  in  whirh  it  is  retained  until 
ifn  conversion  is  eompleted  Based  u|>on  the  same  idea 
of  retaining,  so  ealleil  "sublimators  "  have  largely 
found  employment.  They  are  eomposerl  of  an  iiprighf 
wBter-eooled  cylinder  fitterl  with  a  vertieal  partition 
and  inlet  and  outlet  on  the  top.  The  Hublmiate  is  re- 
tained on  the  bottom.  thti«  being  exposed  to  the  pass- 
ing hot  gases  from  the  burner,  sublimators  are  plaeed 


directly  behind  the  burner,  and  receive,  therefore,  the 
gases  at  a  temperature  of  from  700  to  800  degrees  Cen- 
tigrade. 

Sublimators  must  be  so  dimensioned  as  to  fulfill  their 
purpose  thoroughly  or  they  become  more  injurious 
than  useful. 

A  well-dimensioned  combustion  chamber  (acting  also 
as  a  dust  chamber)  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  remedy 
against  incomplete  combustion.  It  should  have  ample 
surface  to  allow  for  the  depositing  of  sublimate  readily 
and  should  prevent  the  passing  gases  from  carrying 
the  sublimate  and  dust  with  them  into  the  coolers  and 
the  absorbers. 

Another  very  effective  means  of  cleaning  the  gases 
and  freeing  them  from  sulphuric  acid  is  the  applica- 
tion of  a  gas  washer,  the  significance  of  which  unfor- 
tunately has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized. 

Gas  washers  are  comprised  of  an  upright  cylinder  fit- 
ted with  lead  lining  in  which  showers  clean  the  gas 
thoroughly.  Another  gas  washer  has  etfectively  been 
used  by  Dr.  Frank  in  the  form  of  a  closed  water-filled 
tank,  through  which  the  passing  gases  were  forced.  If 
this  water  contains  a  small  portion  of  sulphuric  acid, 
the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  gases  will  readily 
be  attracted.  The  sulphuric  acid  carried  by  the  gases 
is  formed  through  the  presence  of  sulphur  trioxide  and 
a  small  amount  of  moisture  (vapor).  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  presence  of  vapor  can  hardly  be 
prevented,  this  being  due  to  the  atmosphere  carrying 


Fig.  1. 

such  moisture,  and  so  also  does  insufficiently  dry  sul- 
phur or  pyrites.  Washers  are  generally  placed  be- 
tween coolers  and  absorbers,  and  naturally  offer  a  cer- 
tain small  resistance  to  the  gases  which  has  to  be 
overcome. 

Before  we  go  into  the  generation  of  sulphur  dioxide 
from  pyrites,  we  will  deal  with  various  designs  of  suc- 
ce.ssfid  sidphur  burners  which  have  been  and  are  still 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp. 

Burner  as  f)er  illustration  \o.  1  is  the  type  fitted 
with  poekets  so  as  to  retain  the  sublimate  as  men- 
tioni'd  previously.  It  is  charged  throueh  the  front 
door  as  well  as  through  the  two  incline.l  pipe  branch- 
es, the  latter  being  provided  with  swing  envers,  into 
whieh  small  wiixlows  are  fitted.  The  gases  generated 
in  the  bottom  com|>artment  are  bound  to  change  their 
diri-etion  when  passintr  around  the  tiori/ontal  guide 
plate,  and  the  sublimate  havine  been  canned  by  undue 
rapidity  of  burning  arc  retained  within  the  poekets 
formed  by  the  rips  with  which  the  interior  is  provided. 
Thus  the  heat  derived  from  the  burning  of  the  ma- 
terial is  utilized  for  the  elimination  of  the  sublimate, 
in  so  far.  of  coiirse.  as  the  velocity  of  the  gases  within 
the  liurner  will  permit. 
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Here,  as  everywhere,  if  first  class  results  are  to  be 
obtained  much  depends  upon  the  amount  of  sulphur 
to  be  evaporated  and  converted.  This  accounts  largely 
for  the  greater  or  smaller  success  of  any  installation  of 
this  kind.  If  too  much  is  being  asked  from  a  burner  it 
will  readily  swallow  the  sulphur  fed  into  it,  but  cannot 
possibly  produce  a  gas  which  is  free  from  sublimate. 
It  even  often  occurs  that  mills  suffer  from  the  pre- 
sence of  sublimate  in  the  pulp,  which  not  only  means 
loss  of  raw  material,  but  also  loss  of  money  and  pro- 
fits. These  burners  are  installed  in  a  large  Bavarian 
mill,  and  are  not  cooled.  From  what  I  learned,  they 
are  subject  to  some  overheating  if  overloaded. 

Figure  No.  2  represents  one  of  the  first  burners  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  manufacture  of  Mitscherlich 
pulp : 


Fig.  2. 

Mitscherlich,  himself  being  very  much  occupied  with 
the  cooking  process,  towers  and  recovery  end,  did 
not  pay  much  attention  at  the  beginning  of  his  ex- 
periments to  the  burners.  He  employed  chambers  pro- 
vided with  a  strong  plate  on  the  top  and  another  one 
on  the  bottom.  His  licensee  and  friend,  Vogel,  how- 
ever, running  a  Mitscherlich  mill  in  ZeU,  brought  out 
the  type  illustrated  above,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  very  ingenious  invention.  This  burner,  designed  in 
1882,  embodies  advanced  features  such  as  automatic 
charging,  accurate  adjustment  of  the  air,  and  individ- 
ual valve,  so  as  to  put  the  burner  out  of  commission. 
The  charging  is  not  only  automatic,  but  continuous,  as 
the  heat  generated  by  the  burning  of  the  sulphur  is 
utilized  in  pre-heating,  and  thus  melting  the  sulphur. 
This  pre-heating,  which  later  on  will  be  discussed  in 
connection  with  pyrites,  is  very  valuable,  as  part  of 
the  moisture  contained  in  the  sulphur  is  hereby  evap- 
orated.    If  not  overloaded  and  if  dimensioned  so  as 


to  allow  for  proper  combustion,  that  is,  if  of  sufficient 
length,  these  burners  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
They  would  be  still  more  efficient  if  equipped  with 
rips  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  Their  capacity  runs  up  to 
iy2  tons  and  more  of  sulphur  per  24  hours  which, 
of  course,  is  not  excessive,  but  as  they  are.  practically 
speaking,  automatic,  the.y  have  largely  found  the  em- 
ployment they  deserved.  The  idea  of  automatic  charg- 
ing led  to  the  design  of  flat  burners,  equipped  with  an 
arrangement  as  per  Figure  No.  3. 

The  charging  device  is  comprised  of  an  upright 
cylinder,  provided  with  a  door  on  the  top,  whilst  the 
charge  is  kept  in  position  by  a  flap  valve.    When  the 


Fig.  3. 

cylinder  is  to  be  filled,  the  cover  is  swung  around,  the 
sulphur  is  charged  into  the  container,  and  the  cover 
is  left  open  until  the  sulphur  is  required.  This  gives 
the  moisture  in  the  sulphur  a  chance  to  evaporate. 
Thereafter  the  cover  is  tightly  secured  down  to  the 
flange  and  the  flap  valve  is  slowly  opened,  thus  al- 
lowing the  liquid  sulphur  to  run  slowly  downward 
into  the  burner.  This  device  not  only  prevents  the 
entrance  of  excessive  air,  but  allows  to  charge  burn- 
ers working  under  pressure.  From  the  above  we 
elearl,y  see  that  the  pioneers  in  sulphite  making  recog- 
nized fully  the  harm  done  through  too  much  air,  and 
when  judging  a  burner,  these  principles  should  always 
be  carefully  considered. 

Figure  No.  4  demonsti-ates  an  arrangement  of  burn- 
ers working  in  conjunction  with  a  large  dust  chamber. 


Fig.  4. 
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This  dust  chamber  is  arranged  in  connection  with  the 
pj-rites  burners.  The  gases,  after  having  passed 
through  a  certain  number  of  orifices  and  walls  not 
fully  shown  in  the  sketch,  pass  into  a  series  of  verti- 
cal coolers  and  from  there  are  led  to  the  washers  and 
the  towers. 

Combustion  chambers  as  applied  for  the  prevention 
of  sublimate  and  apart  from  their  usefulness  as 
dust  colloctors,  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  extended  sur- 
face of  the  burner.  Therefore  where  the  capacity  of 
an  acid  i)lant.  is  to  be  increased,  the  capacity  of  the 
burners  can  easily  be  increased  by  a  large  combustion 
chamber.  No  matter  what  its  shape  may  be,  it  should 
fulfill  the  demands  stated  previously ;  that  is,  to  retain 
as  much  sublimate  as  possible;  to  allow  the  arrested 
sublimate  to  be  converted  into  suli)hur  dioxide,  and  to 
retain  all  or  most  of  the  dust  contained  in  the  gases. 

If  the  burners  are  overloaded,  or  if  it  seems  desir- 
able to  install  fewer  burners,  as  one  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  in  former  years,  the  combustion  chamber 
is  to  be  provided  with  a  secondary  air  inlet.  In  this 
case  the  combustion  chamber  embodies  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  old  Mitscherlich   idea,   that  is,  Uie  employ- 


Fig.5. 

mciit  of  chamotte  chambers.  AVIhii  using  tliis  princi- 
ple; of  conversion — to  evaporate  the  sulpiiur  forcibly 
in  a  burner  and  to  continue  and  finisli  tlie  conversion 
into  SO,  within  the  combustion  chamber — stronger 
ga.ses  are  obtained,  as  the  latter  have  sufficient  time 
to  undergo  the  process  of  conversion.  In  other  words, 
it  is  ii  sK)\v-burning  proi-css.  tin'  sul|iliMr  burner  alone 
being  the  generator  of  evaporated  sulphur. 

The  rotary  suljihur  burner,  illustrated  in  F'igure  5, 
has  found  clue  appreciation  on  this  continent  and  in 
Eiiro|M-,  and  without  exception  works  in  connection 
witli  a  large  combustion  chaiiiber.  I'lurmTs  of  this 
kind  consume  up  to  .six  tons  of  sulphur  or  more  per 
24  hours.  They  rotate  on  two  pairs  of  rolls,  of  which 
one  pair  is  provided  with  flanges  so  as  to  keep  the 
burner  solirlly  in  position.  These  burners  are  fed 
either  by  hand  or  by  screw  feerl,  and  furnish  a  strong 
gas.  Concerning  the  cooling  of  sulphur  burners,  it  is 
to  be  said  that  water-cooling,  which  was  formerly  fav- 
ored, has  been  long  since  discarded  as  it  wears  out  the 
burners.  However,  where  eonditi<uis  demand  it,  that 
is,  where  there  is  not  a  siifnciently  large  coiubustion- 
•  hamber.  it  still  will  be  found  in  operation  for  the 
purpose  of  kecfiing  the  burners  from  getting  reel  hot. 
This  refers  to  flat  stationary  kilns  oidy.  Having  pre- 
viously been  speaking  about  the  dust  contained  in 
the  gasejt  we  will  mention  that,  according  to  the  purity 
of  the  sulphur,  same  contains  from  '/z  P*^'"  '*''"*  •"  ^ 
per  cent  of  impurities. 

.Sulphur  ^s|iecific  gravity  2.07)  melts  at  111.5  de- 
grees Cenfiifrade     At  this  temperature  it  has  a  yellow 


color,  and  is  a  thin  fluid.  At  150  degrees  it  becomes 
darker  and  thicker.  At  250-260  degrees  its  appear- 
ance changes  to  black  and  its  consistency  increases. 
At  320  to  340  degrees  it  has  a  dark  color  and  becomes 
thinner.  The  boiling  point  is  reached  at  448  degrees 
Centigrade.  When  boiling,  lirown,  red  vapor  is  vomit- 
ed from  the  mass.  Though  sulphur  is  self-iuflammable 
at  225  degrees,  no  sulphur  dioxide  is  formed  until  the 
suli)hur  is  ignited  by  means  of  a  red  hot  bar. 

Where  pyrites  (FeS.)  is  easily  to  be  procured,  the 
generation  of  sulphur  dioxide  may  cheaply  be  effect- 
ed through  its  use. 

As  pyrites  contains  from  40  to  50  i)er  cent,  roughly 
speaking,  of  sulphur,  and  as  the  handling  of  the 
material  and  the  roasting  eciuipment  require  more  at- 
tention than  sulphur  burning,  the  use  of  pyrites  is 
only  to  be  recomineiided  if  the  amount  of  sulphur  con- 
tained in  same  runs  cheaper  f.o.b.  mill  than  connnercial 
sulphur.  There  will  remain  from  3  per  cent  to  8  per 
cent  of  sulphur  in  the  cinders.  Special  care  has  to  be 
taken  with  the  cinders,  as  if  exposed  to  the  rain  they 
might  poison  the  M-ater  in  the  neighborhood.  As  al- 
ready demonstrated  in  Figure  No.  4,  a  large  dust 
chamber  has  to  be  provided,  and  also  a  scrubber  right 
after  the  cooler.  The  coolers  have  to  be  arranged  so 
as  to  allow  for  easy  cleaning,  as  pyrites  often  causes 
ti-ouble  if  the  combustion  is  not  carefully  looked  after, 
or  if  the  kilns  are  not  quite  perfect. 

The  possibility  of  formation  of  harmful  quantities 
of  SOt  is  always  present  if  the  scrubbers  have  not  suf- 
ficient over-capacity.  If  not.  the  SO,  will  form  hard 
scales  on  the  limestone  in  the  towers  and  will  form 
sulphates  in  the  absorbers.  Gases  generated  from 
pyrites  carry  iron,  copper,  antimony,  lead,  iron  oxide, 
ii'on  oxidul,  zinc  oxide,  tellurinum,  the  dangerous 
selenium,  thallium,  etc.,  which  have  to  be  rendered 
harmless.  This  means  that  the  installation  of  a 
[jyrites  roasting  plant  differs  from  the  sulphur  burn- 
ing arrangement. 

The  generation  of  sulphur  dioxide  from  pyrites  is 
old,  and  dates  back  to  1.S35.  The  raw  material  is 
found  in  lumps  of  the  smallest  to  so  large  a  size  that 
if  requires  breaking  up  by  machine.  In  sizes  from  2 
to  3  inches  diameter  it  is  generally  burned  or  roasted 
in  kilns,  being  designed  differently  from  those  being 
fed  with  small-sized  pyrites.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results  it  is  essential  that  the  lumps  should  be  of 
uniform  size. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


PAPER  CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY. 

Till'  "  N'ossisiiie  Zijlung."  a  lijiilini,'  <iirinan  ilaily. 
reports  that  the  German  paper  industry  is  now  travers- 
ing a  crisis  which  has  affecteil  most  grades.  News  bad 
not  participated  in  the  upward  movement  and  it  was 
even  feari-d  that  pri<'es  might  decline.  Piy  the  prolong- 
ation of  the  combination  ufi  to  the  end  of  lOlfi,  a  new 
element  of  strength  has  been  imparted  fo  the  market. 
Almost  all  other  classes  (particularly  wrapping  and  tis- 
sue) not  only  have  risen,  but  are  still  further  ndvanc- 
in(?.  Makers  are  declining  to  quote  for  delivery  be- 
yond the  eomini?  Aveeks  and  months,  maintaining  that 
adflitional  advances  will  yet  be  necessary. 

Ilcjiee.  it  is  argued  that  paper  prices  must  go  up  fur- 
ther, and  that  dealers  will  have  to  impress  this  upon 
their  customers. 
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ORGANIZED  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 


( ' .     W  .    PRICE 


There  is  a  widespread  awakening  over  the  country 
along  the  line  of  the  prevention  of  accidents.  This 
movement  in  its  present  organized  form  is  only  six 
or  eight  yeai-s  old.  Until  recently  information  has  not 
been  available  for  manufacturers  generally,  regarding 
the  reductions  in  accidents  which  have  actually  been 
accomplished,  and  regarding  the  ways  and  me^ans  of 
promoting  safety  which  have  been  found  most  efficient 
by  the  companies  which  have  made  the  largest  reduc- 

The  Department  of  Labor  reports  that  in  the  United 
States  each  twelve  months  there  are  about  34,000  men, 
women  and  children  killed  by  accident;  or  to  state 
it  in  other  terms  so  that  the  mind  can  grasp  these  ap- 
palling figures,  there  is  one  human  being  killed  every 
fifteen  minutes  of  every  twenty-four  hours  of  the  365 
days  in  a  year.  The  report  further  states  that  there 
are  2  000,000  men,  women  and  children  injured  by  ac- 
cident every  year  in  the  United  States ;  or  one  person 
is  injured  every  sixteen  seconds  of  each  twenty-four 
hour'  day.  Not  onlv  are  manufacturers  awakening  to 
the  enormous  waste  involved,  but  the  public  in  gen- 
eral is  becoming  tremendously  concerned  in  regard  to 
this  appalling  slaughter  and  in  regard  to  the  suffering 
and  deprivation  which  conies  to  the  homes  and  the  fam- 
ilies as  a  result. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  the  pioneer 
in  the  present  organized  accident  prevention  movement 
and  has  without  question  made  the  largest  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause.  The  corporation  began  to  study  the 
question  of  accidents  and  to  organize  safety  work  on 
a  systematic  basis  some  ten  years  ago,  but  the  most 
remarkable  developments  have  come  in  the  last  five 
years.  The  officers  of  this  corporation  state  that  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  they  have  made  a  reduction  in 
accidents  in  all  their  plants,  of  over  50  per  cent.  A 
recently  published  statement  by  this  company  shows 
that  since  1906  there  have  been  8,801  men  saved  from 
serious  injury  and  from  death  as  a  result  of  the  safety 
campaign.  . 

The  Illinois  Steel  Company,  which  is  a  subsidiary 
company  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  has 
been  the  leader  of  the  safety  movement  in  the  Cen- 
tral West.  In  1906  this  company  with  its  four  or 
five  plants  and  some  20,000  employees  had  a  record  of 
43  per  cent  of  its  employees  who  were  injured  and 
lost  over  one  day  of  time.  The  record  of  1912  shows 
12  p.c.  injured  and  losing  over  one  day  of  time.  This 
company  reports  that  a  total  reduction  of  66  2-3  per 
cent  has  been  made  in  serious  injuries  and  deaths  since 
1900. 

The  Wisconsin  Steel  Company,  which  is  a  subsid- 
iary company  of  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
employing  1,300  men,  since  1910  has  made  a  reduction 
in  accidents  of  68  per  cent. 

The  Jones  and  Laughlin  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
made  a  reduction  in  accidents  of  over  70  per  cent. 

About  three  and  a  half  years  ago  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  Company  began  to  promote  safe- 
ty along  the  lines  which  had  been  found  so  efficient 
in  the  Steel  Corporation.  A  recent  report  of  this 
company  reveals  the  fact  that  comparing  1913  with 
1910  a  reduction  of  351/2  per  cent  in  employees  killed 
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has  been  made,  and  a  reduction  of  25^/2  per  cent  in 
employees  injured  has  been  made.  The  number  of 
passengers  injured  on  this  road  has  been  reduced  over 
20  per  cent.  So  immediate  and  striking  has  been  the 
success  of  the  safety  work  of  the  Northwestern  Rail- 
way that  within  the  last  three  years  every  great  rail- 
road in  the  United  States  has  adopted  the  general  plan 
of  the  Northwestern  Railway  and  is  now  vigorously 
promoting  safety.  Out  of  the  244,000  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  United  States  nearly  200,000  is  now  operating 
under  organized  Safety.  I  recently  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  Frisco  Railroad  which  stated  that  during 
the  first,  eleven  months  of  their  campaign  for  safety 
they  made  a  reduction  in  men  killed  of  33  per  cent  and 
of  men  injured  27  per  cent. 

The  American  Steel  Foundries,  whicli  includes  some 
eight  large  foundries  making  railroad  castings,  some 
three  years  ago  were  having  about  85  eye  injuries  a 
month  from  chipping  castings.  They  adopted  a  very 
efficient  type  of  goggle  for  their  chippers  and  as  a 
result  have  reduced  the  number  of  eye  injuries  from 
85  a  month  to  less  than  10  a  month.  They  have  also 
made  large  reductions  in  other  accidents. 

Harrison  Brothers  &  Co.,  paint  manufacturers  in 
Philadelphia,  began  to  promote  safety  vigorously 
something  over  a  year  ago.  They  report  that  during 
the  first  year  they  made  a  reduction  of  68  per  cent  in 
accidents. 

The  most  remarkable  record  which  has  been  made 
in  Wisconsin  has  been  made  by  the  Fairbanks-Morse 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Beloit,  makers  of  gaso- 
line engines.  Comparing  1912  with  1906,  this  com- 
pany has  made  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  days 
lost  for  which  compensation  would  have  to  be  paid 
(that  is,  the  number  of  days  over  seven  days)  or  72 
per  cent. 

The  Chicago  Street  Railway  Company  has  within  the 
last  year  organized  a  safety  department.  I  recently 
learned  that  whereas  their  traffic  has  increased  11 
per  cent  during  the  last  eight  months  they  have  made 
a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  accidents. 

I  think  that  all  of  the  men  who  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  this  safety  campaign  over  the  country  will 
agree  that  the  experience  in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  five  year.s  has  demonstrated  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  reduce  by  one-half  the 
number  of  days  lost  by  accident,  and  it  is  possible 
to  prevent  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  serious  in- 
juries and  deaths.  Assuming  this  to  be  true  let  us  look 
back  a  moment  to  the  34,000  deaths  and  the  2,000,000 
injuries  in  tlie  United  States  wliich  are  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  A  reduction  of  one-half  in 
days  lost  from  injury  would  mean  an  enormous  saving 
in  suffering,  and  an  enormous  saving  in  wages,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  gain  in  comforts  and  opportunities  to 
the  families  in  ways  that  cannot  be  computed. 

Out  of  the  five  years'  experience  in  the  various  in- 
dustries which  have  made  the  largest  reductions  in 
accidents  has  come  this  striking  fact,  and  this  fact  is 
agreed  to  by  practically  all  of  the  safety  experts;  tluit 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  reductions  which  have 
actually  been  made  have  been  accomplished  through 
the  use  of  safeguards  or  any  mechanical  equipment, 
while  two-thirds  of  the  reductions  which  have  been 
made  have  been  accomplished  largel.y  through  organ- 
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ization  and  through  education,  in  short,  through  reach- 
ing the  workmen  and  securing  their  co-operation. 

The  Stati.stieal  Department  of  the  Industrial  Cpm- 
mission  of  "Wisconsin  has  recently  made  up  a  chart 
showing  causes  of  accidents  iu  the  industries  of  the 
State — that  is,  accidents  which  caused  disability  of 
over  seven  days  or  resulted  in  death.  This  chart  shows 
7,900  accidents  which  occurred  from  September  1,  1!)1], 
to  November  1,  1912,  a  period  of  thirteen  months.  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  accidents  occurred  on  machines 
and  machine  parts ;  that  is,  occurred  at  points  where 
it  might  be  possible  to  use  a  guard  and  to  prevent  the 
accident.  However,  it  goes  without  saying  that  all 
of  these  accidents  could  not  have  been  prevented  by 
the  use  of  guards.  Five  thousand  and  four  hundred 
out  of  the  7.900  accidents  occurred  in  ways  where  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  use  any  kind  of  a  mechanical  safe- 


yond  the  power  of  the  employer  to  do.  A  recent  re- 
port of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  contains 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  74  per  cent  of  the  rai' 
road  accidents  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
year  resulted  from  violation  of  simple  rules  of  safety. 
I  do  not  need  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  build- 
ing safeguards  to  cover  various  points  of  danger  on 
macliines.  Practically  all  manufacturers  are  now  fa- 
miliar with  this  phase  of  safety  work  and  appreciate 
its  importance.  In  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  during  the 
last  year  there  have  been  more  guards  built  by  manu- 
facturers than  during  any  previous  five  years  in  the 
history  of  the  state.  Already  we  are  beginning  to  rea- 
lize results.  During  the  months  of  Ajiril,  ^lay,  June 
and  July  of  1913  there  was  a  reduction  of  2.1.  S  per 
cent  in  machine  accidents  in  "Wisconsin.  Comparing 
1912  with  the  year  1907  a  reduction  of  -^O  jier  cent  has 


Showing  the  Dangers  of  Weak  Scan  olds. 


Kuard.  A  largf  niiitilnT  id  arciilrnts  were  I'Miiscd  by 
hot  ini'tais.  Another  irroup  of  acciil.nts  wen-  caused 
by  men  being  hit  by  ehijis.  by  lioisfi-d  and  moved  ol)- 
jfctH.  by  objects  falling  from  jiilcs.  etc.  Another  Ijirge 
group  nf  aecident.s  came  under  the  head  of  "falls" — 
down  stairs,  from  ia<lders.  into  excavations,  etc.  Slip- 
ping and  stuinblinif  ean8e<l  many  aecirlenfs.  A  eon- 
sidernbli-  nninber  of  im-n  Men-  injured  in  bandling  vari- 
ous heavy  oltjeets  and  in  droppiuK  heavy  objeefs.  The 
largest  number  of  injuries  came  from  handling  various 
kinds  of  tools. 

The  experience  of  all  men  who  have  studied  aeeiilent 
prevention  emphasizes  the  point  that  accidents  similar 
to  these  .'>.44()  accidents  can  be  prevented  only  by 
reaching  the  workman  on  the  job.  by  instructing  him 
in  re(fard  to  how  aecid.nts  happen  and  the  part  which 
we  inu.tt   do  in  their  prevention — a  part  which  is  be- 


l)een  nuide  in  tlie  nuTiibiT  of  jtersons  injured  and  killed 
in  the  entire  state,  and  the  indic.ntions  iidw  are  that 
ver\'  snbstantiai  increases  will  be  made  over  this  re- 
cord during  the  next  two  .vears. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  unless  the  em|doyer  has 
done  considerable  work  along  the  line  of  covering 
points  of  danger  with  guards,  he  is  in  no  position  to  ask 
iiis  workmen  to  co-o|)erati'  in  |>ronu>ting  safety.  lie 
must  first  show  his  own  Kood  intentions  by  speinling  the 
money  and  doing  what  he  can  to  protect  the  men.  The 
experience  of  the  companies  which  have  <lone  the  most 
systematic  work  in  accident  prevention  has  demon- 
strated that  prai-tieally  every  point  of  danger  on  ma 
chines  cnn  be  covered  by  a  simple  anrl  etTiM'tive  i^uard 
which  will  prevent  the  nien  from  being  ai-eidentally 
injnrerl.  The  experience  of  these  eomi)anics  has  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  practieall.v  all  of  the  best  guards 
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are  simple,  inexpensive,  and  are  designed  and  made  by 
experienced  foremen  and  machinists  who  are  close  to 
the  work  and  who  can  design  guards  which  will  be 
adapted  to  the  situation. 

Our  study  of  accidents  in  Wisconsin  has  brought 
home  to  us  in  the  most  striking  way,  how,  until  re- 
cently, serious  accidents  and  deaths  were  occurring 
everv  few  days  which  might  have  been  prevented  by 
some  simple  and  inexpensive  guard.  For  instance,  one 
manufacturer  protested  to  the  commission  against  an 
order  ref|uirins  that  a  set  screw  be  removed  or  cov- 
ered on  a  line  shaft  ten  feet  from  tlie  floor.  The  com- 
mission replied  that  our  records  showed  that  accidents 
happened  at  such  points,  but  before  the  letter  reached 
the  man,  or  at  least  before  he  reached  the  set  screw, 
one  of  his  best  men  was  caught  on  the  set  screw  and 
whipped  to  death.  An  expenditure  of  25  cents  would 
easily  have  made  that  accident  impossible.  Recently  a 
boy  in  one  of  the  factories  went  up  a  ladder  and  walk- 
ed' across  a  platform  which  was  dark,  and  ran  into  a 
large  belt  and  was  swept  around  the  pulley  and  killed. 


One  goggle  spattered  by  babbitt,  the  other  broken  by 
chip  of  concrete. 

Three  or  four  old  fence  boards  nailed  together  and 
placed  in  front  of  the  belt  would  have  prevented  this 
accident.  This  crude  guard  would  have  cost  almost 
nothing  except  a  few  minutes'  time. 

One  of  the  factories  having  a  large  number  of  men 
working  in  the  foundry  at  one  time  had  thirty  men  off 
with  biu-ned  feet.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mission they  adopted  the  plan  of  furnishing  their  foun- 
drymen  with  moulders'  gaiter  shoes  at  cost.  At  the 
end  of  six  months  they  reported  that  they  had  made  a 
reduction  in  the  burns  to  foundrymen  of  85  per  cent. 

I  might  go  on  to  enumerate  dozens  of  similar  in- 
stances, but  it  is  unnecessary.  Every  manufacturer 
who  has  made  a  study  of  accidents  in  his  plant  is  fully 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  covering  every  point  of  dan- 
ger with  a  guard,  and  when  every  point  of  danger 
which  can  be  covered  by  a  guard  has  been  covered, 
then  only  one-third  of  the  hazard  has  been  taken  off, 
while  two-thirds  still  remains  to  be  provided  for  by 
reaching  the  men  on  the  job. 


I  had  the  privilege  recently,  at  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  for  Industrial  Safety, 
which  met  in  New  York  in  October,  of  spending  three 
days  with  some  150  expert  safety  men  who  are  con- 
nected with  large  companies  which  have  done  suc- 
cessful safety  work.  We  conducted  a  series  of  round- 
tables  at  which  we  exchanged  our  experiences  in  an 
informal  way.  I  found  that  we  all  practically  agreed 
on  the  essential  points  of  the  ways  and  means  of  or- 
ganizing safety  in  the  plants  and  of  reaching  the  work- 
men. 

I  wish  to  outline  briefly  the  form  of  safety  organ- 
ization which  has  been  adopted  in  practically  all  the 
manufacturing  plants.  I  shall  include  only  those 
features  which  are  considered  indispensable  to  secure 
good  results. 

1. — It  goes  without  saying  that  the  men  at  the  top — 
the  owner  of  the  business  and  the  manager — must  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  movement  and  must  get  back 
of  it :  and,  as  stated  before,  must  have  convinced  the 
workmen  of  their  own  intentions  by  visible  signs. 

2. — The  next  step  is  to  appoint  what  is  called  a  "Cen- 
tral Committee,"  composed  of  the  superintendent  as 
chairman,  and  four  or  five  high  grade  men  in  whom  the 
owner  of  the  business  has  confidence  and  in  whom  the 
foreman  and  workmen  have  confidence.  The  general 
management  of  the  safety  work  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  this  committee  and  all  important  matters  are  referr- 
ed to  it  for  decision. 

3. — Practically  all  plants  have  found  it  necessary  to 
appoint  one  man  whom  they  call  a  safety  inspector. 
In  larger  plants  he  gives  his  entire  time  to  the  work. 
In  smaller  plants  he  may  give  only  a  few  ho'irs  each 
day .  to  the  work.  The  safety  inspector  acts  as  the 
secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  and  looks  after 
all  the  details  of  inspection,  all  reports,  and  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  various  committees  in  the  shop.  In 
other  words  he  attends  to  the  details  which  busy  super- 
intendents and  foreman  cannot  and  will  not  attend 
to. 

4. — It  has  been  found  indispensable  to  have  each 
forman  make  an  inspection  of  his  department,  say  once 
a  week,  and  submit  to  the  Central  Committee  a  writ- 
ten report  regarding  the  conditions.  This  plan  places 
a  certain  definite  responsibility  upon  each  foreman 
and  gives  him  an  active  part  in  the  safety  campaign. 
Unless  he  is  given  a  part  to  do  he  is  apt  not  to  take 
an  active  interest. 

5. — In  the  majority  of  plants  the  superintendent 
holds  a.  meeting  wiih  his  foreman  at  least  once  a  month 
for  the  consideration  of  safety.  The  superintendent 
presides  at  these  meetings  and  the  safety  inspector 
acts  as  secretary.  A  number  of  accidents  which  have 
ocurred  during  the  month  are  discussed  and  ways  and 
means  are  suggested  for  their  prevention.  A  ver^-  im- 
portant and  fruitful  subject  for  discussion  is  the  ways 
and  means  of  reaching  the  workmen.  It  is  always 
found  that  certain  foremen  are  more  successful  along 
this  line  than  others,  and  their  suggestions  serve  to 
help  and  encourage  the  others.  One  superintendent 
told  me  that  in  one  hour's  time  each  month,  with  his 
foremen  gathered  together,  he  could  do  more  to  line 
them  up  and  keep  them  interested  and  enthusiastic 
than  by  going  to  them  individually  every  day  in  the 
month. 

6. — The  most  important  feature  of  organizing  safety 
work  has  been  workmen's  inspecting  committees.  In 
eaeli  department  three  rank  and  file  workmen  are  ap- 
pointed to  serve  one,  two  and  three  months,  and  are 
authorized  and  encouraged  to  make  a  thorough  inspec- 
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tion  of  their  department  once  a  week,  or  at  least  once 
a  month.  In  many  plants  they  al.so  investigate  serious 
accidents.  The  report  of  these  committees  are  always 
made  in  -writing  and  are  sent  to  their  immediate  fore- 
men. The  foremen  attend  to  the  majority  of  sugges- 
tions because  they  usually  cover  minor  points  of  dan- 
ger, and  especially  of  careless  practice.  The  complete 
report  with  the  points  whicli  have  been  attended  to 
cliecked  off.  is  then  sent  to  the  Central  Committee. 

I  have  made  a  careful  investigation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  plants  in  which  workmen  "s  committees  have  been 
ajjpointed,  and  in  every  case  they  have  been  success- 
ful and  a  surprising  awakening  of  interest  among  the 
workmen  has  immediately  resulted.  When  workmen 
arc  given  responsibility  and  an  active  part  to  do,  they 
feel  that  they  have  been  recognized,  and  they  at  once 
take  a  new  interest  and  a  new  attitude  towards  safety 
work.  The  experience  of  all  factories  with  which  I 
am  familiar  reveals  the  fact  that  from  90  to  95  per 
cent  of  the  suggestions  which  these  committees  make 
are  practical  and  are  accepted  by  the  company.  As 
the  work  progresses  the  workmen's  committees  more 
and  nioi-e  report  cases  of  carelessness  and  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  and  report  fewer  and 
fewer  points  of  danger  to  be  covered  with  guards.  The 
.")00  workmen  on  the  committees  of  the  Chicago  and 
Xorthwestern  Railway  have  reported,  during  the  past 
three  years,  over  6,000  points  of  danger.  I  recently 
learned  that  all  but  about  200  of  these  suggestions 
have  been  accepted  by  the  officers  of  the  road. 

In  the  work  of  inspecting  their  department  and  in 
investigating  their  accidents  the  men  learn  what  the 
suiierintendents  and  foremen  cannot  tell  them  and 
nuike  them  l)elieve,  namely:  that  two-thirds  of  the 
accidents  are  beyond  the  power  of  the  employer  or 
the  foreman  to  prevent  and  must  be  prevented  by  the 
active  co-operation  of  tiie  workmen.  When  the  work- 
men on  these  committees  beeonu'  interested  and  be- 
come informed  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  accidents 
throiitrh  their  e.Tperieiice.  they  lieeome  tlie  best  teachers 
and  boostei-s  in  safety  among  the  worknu'U,  and  can  do 
very  mui-h  to  convince  the  workmen  of  the  honest  at- 
titn<le  of  the  employer,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
the  obligation  of  the  workmen. 

In  organizing  a  small  plant,  say  of  50  to  300  em- 
ployees, the  same  fundamental  principles  apply  as 
liav<-  been  outlined  for  a  large  plant.  While  the 
features  of  the  plan  which  iinlude  the  superintendent 
and  fon-men  eould  be  simplified,  and  in  many  cases 
should  lie  simplified,  the  .•oiiiinit te.s  of  the  workmen 
are  the  one  indisiiensable  fi-ature  which  should  be 
retained.  The  sui.dl  plant  can  be  organized  in  exactly 
the  same  way  and  just  as  succea.sfnlly  as  one  depart- 
ment in  a  large  plant.  This  safety  organization  could 
be  just  as  successfully  adapti-d  to  a  mine  as  to  a 
factory. 

In  every  jdant  the  in.stnietion  of  workmen — espec- 
ially new  Mien  and  non-English  speaking  men,  in  re- 
gard to  dangiT,  is  made  a  very  prominent  feature  of 
the  safety  work.  So  important  is  this  considered  that 
in  some  of  the  larger  comjmnies  which  inijiloy  a  large 
number  of  non-Knglish  speaking  men  an  inlerj»rcler 
is  employed  who  .Icvotis  his  whole  time  to  going  among 
the  new  inen  and  talking  to  them  in  regard  to  what  the 
company  i.s  doing  to  protect  the  men,  the  part  which 
the  workmen  are  performing,  and  the  dangers  of  the 
particular  work  which  the  man  is  about  to  take  up. 
In  this  work  of  instruction,  bulletin  boards,  books  of 
rules,  shop  bulletins,  signs,  safety  buttons,  moving  pic- 
tures calendars  in  'hi'  Imtnex,  have  all  been  found  val- 


uable in  keeping  the  safety  idea  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  workmen  and  in  instructing  them  in  re- 
gard to  what  they  can  do  to  protect  themselves. 

The  Illinois  Steel  Companj'  has  adopted  the  plan  in 
all  of  its  plants,  of  giving  some  little  token,  such  as 
a  watch  charm  or  pocket  comb,  to  each  workman  in 
whose  department  no  accident  had  occurred  which 
caused  a  disabiilty  of  over  one  day  or  over  seven 
days.  The  ])lan  has  brought  sin-prisiug  results,  because 
the  workmen  feel  that  they  have  been  recognized  and 
rewarded  for  the  part  which  they  did  in  nuiking  the 
record  for  the  department. 

The  introduction  of  the  safety  movement  into  a 
plant  does  not  mean  the  addition  of  more  red  tape  or 
the  imposition  of  a  cumbersome  system  which  will 
become  a  burden,  but  it  means  just  what  a  manufactur- 
ing organization  means — a  systematic  and  orderly  and 
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Safety  Trophy  Shield. — Twelve  calender  rolls.  Name 
of  winning  mill  inscribed  on  roll  for  each  respec- 
tive month. 

efficiint  way  of  taking  care  of  a  diffiodt  problem 
which  has  hitherto  not  been  taken  care  of  in  a  thorough 
manner.  It  means  that  a  new  for<'e  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  |»laiit  which  will  keep  up  the  intei-est 
iind  enthusiasm.  During  the  last  year  the  majority 
of  large  industries  in  Wisconsin  have  worked  out  safety 
organizations,  and  in  every  case  there  has  resulted  an 
immediate  awakening  of  interest  and  a  reduction  of 
accidents  within  the  first  few  months.  I  recently  took 
the  n-cords  of  fifteen  companies  in  the  State  which 
had  adopted  safety  organizations  and  found  that  for 
the  montliH  of  July  and  August,  I'.MH,  they  had  re- 
ported 40  piT  cent  fewer  days  lost  on  account  of  in- 
jury than  for  the  corresponding  months  in  1912. 
While  these  figures  are  only  tentative  they  arc  a  fair 
indication  of  what  may  be  accomplished. 

One  of  the  niost  encouratriuK  featuri-M  of  this  whole 
campaign  of  organized  safety  work  is  that  when  once 
the  maiiufarturer  organizi's  his  jilant  and  secures  the 
results,  he  never  goes  back  to  the  old  methods,  but  iu 
every  case  goes  forward  with  increasing  interest. 
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I  thiuk  the  rapid  progress  which  the  safety  move- 
ment is  now  making  in  the  United  States  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  manufacturers  are  learn- 
ing of  the  remarkable  results  which  have  been  secured 
in  various  plants  by  systematic  efforts,  and  are  becom- 
ing familiar  with  tlie  details  of  safety  organization.  In 
every  plant  with  which  I  am  familiar  where  systematic 
safety  work  has  been  done,  it  has  resulted  in  an  im- 
proved manufacturing  organization  and  in  every  case 
has  resulted  in  a  very  substantial  saving  in  money. 
Judging  from  my  investigations,  I  should  say  that  any 
companv  which  "will  properly  organize  and  promote 
safety  may  realize  a  dividend  of  at  least  25  per  cent 
on  the  money  invested.  I  know  of  plants  which  are 
realizing  50  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  most  manufacturers  are 
humanitarian  in  their  attitude  toward  their  workmen 
and  do  not  wish  to  see  their  workmen  killed  or  in- 
jured, but  if  combined  with  this  feeling  there  goes  the 
realization  that  safety  work  turns  out  to  be  good  busi- 
ness organization,  we  have  two  powerful  motives,  which 
combined,  give  us  almost  a  certain  assurance  that  with- 
in a  few  years  all  of  the  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
United  States  will  be  doing  efficient  safety  work  and 
very  large  reductions  will  be  made  in  the  number  of 
men,  women  and  children  who  are  killed  and  injured. 

Density  of  Pulp  and  its  Relation 
to  the   Beater 

A  correspondent  of  the  "Papier  Zeitung"  quoted 
in  "The  Paper  Trade  Journal"  states  that  the  density 
of  the  pulp  in  its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  beater 
is  a  very  important  point  that  has  not  been  given 
sufficient  attention  in  the  theoretical  operation  of 
beater  engines.  To  obtain  a  proper  idea  of  the  pro- 
cess of  beating,  he  explains,  the  disintegration  and  the 
transport  of  the  pulp  by  the  roll  must  be  considered 
separately,  always  with  a  view  to  the  influence  of 
the  density  of  the  pulp. 

If  the  beater  roll  stands  still,  the  contents  of  the 
trough  will  remain  at  rest.  When  the  beater  trough 
contains  water  only,  the  level  of  the  latter  will  be  of 
the  same  height  everywhere;  if,  however,  the  trough 
contains  pulp,  the  surface  of  the  latter  will,  even  after 
the  roll  has  been  stopped,  be  more  or  less  inclined, 
and  this  inclination  will  be  the  greater  the  thicker  the 
pulp,  i.  e.,  the  greater  the  density.  The  density  of 
the  pulp  (sp)  will  thus  have  an  influence  on  the  level 
of  the  pulp  already  while  the  machine  is  standing  still. 
When  the  pulp  is  in  motion  it  will  undergo  a  friction 
against  the  walls  of  the  trough,  the  wetted  surface 
of  which  we  shall  indicate  by  the  letter  (u)  and  the 
length  of  which  by  the  letter  (I).  This  friction  will 
differ  according  to  the  smaller  or  larger  cross-section 
(F)   of  the  pulp. 

If  we  now  attempt  to  move  the  pulp,  for  instance, 
by  means  of  a  paddle,  it  will  rise  higher  at  a  rapid  ad- 
vance than  at  a  slow  advance — in  other  words,  the 
resistances  against  the  motion  in  the  beater  are  in  a 
certain  relation  to  the  velocity  of  the  pulp  (v).  For 
overcoming  these  resistances  there  must  be  a  drop 
(hw)  in  the  level  of  the  pulp  circulating  in  the  beater, 
and  this  drop  depends  on  all  the  above-mentioned  fac- 
tors, and  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  for- 
mula, which  expresses  all  that  has  been  said  above : 
hw=f.  (sp  X  uX  1  X  FXv) 

This  value  (hw)  does  not  always  correspond  to  the 
difference  between  the  levels  of  the  pulp  in  front  and 


behind  the  roll,  as  the  section  of  the  passages  through 
which  the  pulp  has  to  flow  is  not  everywhere  the  same. 
If,  in  particular,  it  be  remembered  that  the  bottom  of 
the  trough  rises  in  front  of  the  roll,  but  that  there  must 
always  exist  a  drop  when  the  pulp  flows  towards  the 
roll,  the  pulp  section  in  front  of  the  roll  must  de- 
crease more  and  more,  and  the  pulp  must  flow  faster 
and  faster.  It  is  obvious  that  the  drop  will  be  differ- 
ent when  the  density  of  the  pulp  is  a  different  one, 
so  that  a  beater  which  works  excellently  at  a  given 
density  of  the  pulp  entirely  fails  under  otherwise  equal 
conditions  with  a  different  pulp  density.  Experiments 
which  went  as  far  as  a  pulp  density  of  5  per  cent  show- 
ed that  the  factors  mentioned  have  a  numei'ical  in- 
fluence, and  that  it  is  possible  to  find  by  calculation 
the  best  suited  shapes  of  the  troughs,  which  have  al- 
ready been  suggested  by  some  beater  manufacturers 
by  instinct,  so  to  speak. 

In  considering  the  roll,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  must  deliver  on  the  one  side  as  much  pulp  as  it 
takes  up  on  the  other,  but  that  this  quantity  of  pulp 
must  again  be  exactly  equal  to  that  quantity  which 
will  flow  within  the  time  unit  through  any  sectional 
area  of  the  beater  trough.  There  exists  thus  an  insep- 
arable relation  between  the  circulation  of  the  pulp  in 
the  trough  and  the  feed  of  the  pulp  by  the  roll.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  density  of  the  pulp  will,  in  this  regard, 
be  of  the  greatest  importance,  if,  for  instance,  the 
pulp  is  assumed  once  very  thin,  and  again  very  thick. 
In  the  latter  instance  the  inertia  of  the  pulp  may  be  so 
great  that  far  too  little  pulp  enters  into  the  cells  of  the 
I'oU  for  a  noticeable  circulation  to  be  caused. 

It  is  therefore  possible  to  recognize,  without  the  aid 
of  mathematics,  that  there  exists  a  given  circumferen- 
tial velocity  of  the  roll  for  every  beater  and  for  vvery 
pulp  density,  at  which  velocity  the  best  circulation  of 
the  pulp  will  be  obtained.  Also  the  shape  of  the  back- 
fall and  its  distance  from  the  roll  must  depend  on  the 
density  of  the  pulp,  as  on  it  again  depends  the  quan- 
tity of  pulp  which  is  delivered  by  the  roll.  Is  it  thus 
not  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  reliable 
calculation  of  the  processes  of  motion  in  the  beater 
without  considering  the  density  of  the  pulp? 

Disintegration  in  the  beater  we  may  assume  to  be 
the  residt  of  a  kiiul  of  friction  between  the  roll  and 
the  bed-plate,  and  of  the  fibres  being  squeezed  between 
the  blades  of  the  bed-plate  and  of  the  roll.  Only  the 
fibres  which  are  seized  between  these  two  sets  of  blades 
are  worked,  squeezed,  disintegrated.  In  this  treatment 
only  the  specific  pressure  on  the  fibres  themselves, 
not  the  specific  pressure  between  the  blades  comes 
into  question.  With  a  thicker  pulp,  under  otherwise 
equal  conditions,  more  fibres  will  be  simultaneously 
seized  as  with  a  thinner  pulp,  and  thereby  the  degree 
of  the  treatment  will  be  considerably  influenced — in 
other  words,  the  pressure  between  the  thick  roll  and 
the  bed-plate  will,  with  a  thicker  pulp,  be  distributed 
lO  more,  with  a  thinner  pulp  to  fewer,  fibres,  and 
thereby  the  (luality  of  the  finished  stuff  is  determinefl. 
We  thus  see  that  not  only  the  circulation  of  the  pulp, 
but  also  the  disintegration  greatly  depends  on  the 
density  of  the  pulp. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  IN  ROUMANIA. 

The  Government  of  Roumania  has  reduced  the  im- 
port duty  on  newsprint  (rotary  press  paper)  from  30 
centimes  to  5  centimes  per  100  kilogrammes,  as  a  re- 
sult of  negotiations  entered  into  between  paper  manu- 
factm-ers  and  the  finance  ministry  in  1912. 
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THE    DYESTUFFS    SITUATION    AND    ITS    LESSON 


By     I)  1{  .    A  K  T  H  r  K    D  .    LITTLE 


^lanufacturers  of  American  flags  are  in  no  imme- 
diate danger  of  having  to  rely  upon  Cape  Cod  cran- 
berries for  their  red,  or  California  skies  for  their  bines, 
Xor  it  is  probable  that  our  textile  manufactur- 
ers generally  will  be  forced  to  adojit  the  suggestion 
that  we  utilize  our  native  rainbows  to  supply  the  tinc- 
torial requirements  of  their  industry.  Six  months 
ago  the  situation  was  diiferent.  You  could  have  sold 
rainbows  bj-  the  foot.  The  people  generally,  and  even 
the  consumers  of  dyestuffs,  awoke  at  the  first  declara- 
tion of  war  to  the  long  patent  fact  that  the  industries 
of  these  United  States  are  dependent  upon  Germany  for 
their  sujtplies  of  coloring  matters,  synthetic  tlrugs, 
and  many  other  highly  necessary  products  derived 
from  coal  tar.  A  situation  which  has  been  eminently 
satisfactory  to  consumers  for  many  years  suddenly 
appeared  humiliating  and  intolerable  when  the  embar- 
go first  threatened  to  cut  off  sujjplies.  Tliere  were 
insistent  demands  for  the  immediate  inauguration  of 
an  American  coal-tar  industry  to  relieve  the  situation 
and  render  impossible  its  recurrence.  It  was  to  be 
established  by  changing  the  tariff  and  the  patent  laws, 
and  letting  somebody  else  find  the  money.  (Jovernment 
ownership  of  dyestuff  plants  was  not  considered  ser- 
iously because  there  were  no  German  plants  interned. 

With  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  and  the  resumption 
of  shipments  by  way  of  Hotterdam  most  of  the  htnnilia- 
tion  disappeared,  while  now  there  is  even  a  growing 
disinclination  upon  the  part  of  textile  manufacturers 
to  let  the  other  fellow  find  the  money — and  make 
those  essential  changes  in  the  tariff.  The  situation 
nevertheless  remains  one  to  cause  concern  and  involv- 
es many  factors  which  are  worthy  of  your  serious  con- 
sideration. 

All  the  world  knows  that  during  the  last  fifty  years 
a  sweeping  revolution  has  been  effected  in  the  art  of 
dyeing.  The  vegetable  dyes,  like  logwood,  fustic,  su- 
mac, madder,  indigo,  and  many  others,  the  few  ani- 
mal dyes  like  cochineal,  and  the  relatively  crude  min- 
eral pigments  have  all  been  displaced  completely  or 
in  greater  part  by  the  products  of  synthetic  chemistry 
after  a  record  of  tinctorial  service  extending  back  to 
the  days  of  Genesis.  The  coal-tar  color  industry  which 
began  in  1M.')6  with  the  discov.ry  of  mauve  by  an  flng- 
lish  boy  of  eighteen,  known  later  as  Sir  William  Henry 
Perkin.  soon  took  root  in  Germany  where  it  has  at- 
tained its  present  great  develojiment  and  delicately 
adjusted  organization  mainly  through  the  genius  of  a 
few  anil  the  plodding  inrlustry  of  many  (Jerman  che- 
mists, the  far-sighted  courage  of  German  financiers, 
and  the  technical  and  business  sagacity  of  German 
tnanagers.  It  is  in  a  very  real  sense  a  created  indus- 
try brought  into  being  by  the  reaction  of  intellect  up- 
on the  black  chaos  of  coal  tar.  It  is  peculiarly  a  Ger- 
man industry,  and  its  proilncts  for  the  most  part  may 
justly  and  proudly  bear  the  legend  "Made  in  Ger- 
many.'" 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  prodticts  of  this  in- 
dustrj-  have  displaced  the  old  vegetable  dyes  because 
they  are  better,  brighter,  faster,  easier  of  application, 
cheaper,  and  incomparably  wider  in  color  range. 


AililrcHH  bi-fore  the  Inited  .States  Chamber  of  Coni- 
mercM,  Washington. 


With  our  textile  and  paper  mills,  paint  and  varnish 
manufacturers,  makei-s  of  printing  inks,  and  many 
minor  industries  thus  definitely  committed  to  the  use 
of  coal-tar  dyes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  student 
prospect  of  a  dye-stuff  famine  should  have  occasioned 
grave  concern.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  textile 
mills  were  generally  credited  with  having  not  more 
than  five  months'  supply  on  hand.  The  other  indus- 
tries concerned  were  probably  less  fortunate.  For  a 
time  the  German  embargo  on  dye-stuffs  prevented  ship- 
ments, and  stocks  were  rapidly  depleted.  Through 
the  persistent,  earnest  and  capable  efforts  of  American 
representatives  of  the  German  manufacturers,  ship- 
ments have  been  resumed  under  some  restrictions  but 
with  reasonable  regularity.  The  German  plants  are 
running  at  about  60  per  cent  capacity,  and  distribution 
of  their  product  is  regulated  by  the  government 
through  the  Society  of  Dyestuff  Manufacturers.  The 
basis  of  allotment  is  said  to  be  75  per  cent  of  the  101.3 
consumption  distributed  over  monthly  shipments, 
which  must  go  forward  in  American  boats.  There  is 
littlt>  doubt  that  to  prevent  reshipment  to  the  Allies  it 
is  the  German  policy  to  keep  our  own  mills  in  a  chronic 
state  of  dyestuff  hunger.  As  a  result,  many  mills  are 
now  running  from  hand  to  mouth,  others  claim  to  be 
provided  for  three  months,  and  a  few  for  a  somewhat 
longer  period  on  certain  lines  of  colors. 

As  a  result  of  the  close  interdependence  of  the  coal- 
tar  dyes  and  coal-tar  explosives  industries,  there  has 
been  a  practically  complete  cessation  of  receipts  of  such 
dyes  and  developers  as  require  for  their  manufacture 
nitric  acid  or  raw  materials  derived  from  coal  tar  and 
available  for  the  production  of  explosives — such  ma- 
terials, for  exaniple,  as  toluol  and  carbolic  acid. 

The  acid  blues  and  acid  blacks  largely  used  in  dye- 
ing woolens  are  already  scarce,  as  are  also  most  yel- 
lows and  oranges  and  a  wide  variety  of  blues  and 
greens.  Paranitraniline,  used  in  connection  with  jiig- 
nient  red  in  poster  work,  is  practically  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  it  may  be  said  that  pigment  workers  generally 
find  themselxes  in  an  especially  jirecariotis  condition  as 
to  dyes. 

Nitro  develo[)ers  are  cut  off  entirely,  and  beta-naph- 
thol  is  ol)tainable  only  at  prices  which  are  almost  pro- 
hibitive. Within  a  fortnight  a  large  gingham  mill  has 
|>iii-ehased  1.1200  pounds,  at  .tl.-")0  a  pound,  as  against  a 
normal  price  of  nine  to  nine  anil  a  half  cents. 

In  this  connection  it  is  only  just  to  point  out  that  the 
(!i-rman  manufacturers  and  the  agents  and  importers 
lieie  have  handled  the  difficult  and  abnormal  situation 
created  by  the  war  in  a  spirit  of  great  fairness.  They 
have  prevented  stocking  >ip  by  greedy  consumers,  they 
have  apportioned  supplies  impartially  on  the  basis  of 
past  consumption,  ami  they  have  shown  remarkable 
restraint  in  tin-  matter  of  priees.  The  present  aver- 
age advance  on  obtainable  colors  is  about  '2'i  jier  cent, 
based  on  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  factory  price  and 
higher  insuranc«>  and  freights.  In  some  cases  the  ail- 
vance  is  3.'i  to  40  per  cent.  There  is  every  prospect 
that  with  the  diminution  in  the  supply  of  raw  materials 
prices  will  go  much  higher  in  the  ne,ir  future.  There 
is  a  compensating,  though  somewhat  reuiote.  possi- 
bility that  the  manufacture  of  nitro  dyes  and  develop- 
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ers  may  be  resumed,  as  the  German  government  has 
subsidized  the  construction  of  two  large  planfs  for  the 
manufacture  of  nitric  acid  from  the  air,  and  these  are 
expected  to  come  into  operation  during  the  present 
month. 

In  the  face  of  the  present  emergency,  the  textile  mills 
are  resorting  wherever  possible  to  the  old  vegetable 
dyes  and  are  already  making  free  use  of  logwood  and 
fustic.  As  a  result  these  woods  and  their  extracts  have 
experienced  a  marked  advance,  amounting,  in  case  of 
fustic,  to  100  per  cent.  Paper  mills  are  endeavoring 
to  confine  their  product  to  natural  and  white  papers, 
or  those  which  are  tinted  rather  than  deeply  colored, 
and  all  consumers  are  husbanding  their  color  resources 
with  the  utmost  care  aud  adopting  makeshifts  wherever 
possible.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  these  efforts 
they  have  the  cordial  aud  effective  co-operation  of  the 
laboratories  and  technical  staffs  of  the  great  importing 
agents. 

In  1913  the  average  dividend  paid  by  German  dye- 
stuff  factories  was  21 .  74  per  cent.  The  actual  earnings 
were  much  greater  and  have  sufficed  in  the  past  to 
provide  sinking  funds  to  cover  the  entire  costs  of  de- 
velopment and  plant.  Few  industries  in  the  United 
States  can  make  so  good  a  showing.  It  seems  reason- 
able, therefore,  to  inquire  why  we  should  endure  inde- 
finitely the  present  hardships,  and  why  we  should  not 
have  a  coal-tar  color  industry  of  our  own  which  should 
supply  our  wants  without  let  or  hindrance  from  Ger- 
many. There  is  but  oue  answer  to  these  questions,  and 
but  oue  consideration  to  restrain  us.  We  can  have 
such  an  industry  whenever  we  are  prepared  to  pay 
the  price,  but  is  it  worth  that  price? 

The  coal-tar  color  and  explosives  industry  as  develop- 
ed by  Germany  is  probably  the  most  highly  organized 
of  any  industry  in  the  world.  Starting  with  less  than 
a  dozen  crude  "raw  materials,  as  benzol,  toluol,  anthra- 
cene, carbolic  acid,  etc.,  derived  from  coal  tar,  it  builds 
up  by  complex  chemical  processes,  which  often  in- 
volve" elaborate  and  expensive  plants  and  the  most  rigid 
scientific  control  of  operating  conditions,  more  than 
nine  hundred  separate  ultimate  products,  and  over 
three  hundred  intermediates  so  called,  or  over  twelve 
hundred  products  in  all,  some  of  which  cannot  be  turn- 
ed out  commercially  in  quantities  much  over  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  whole  system  of  production  depends 
for  its  commercial  efficiency  upon  the  close  correla- 
tion and  interdependence  of  these  many  products.  The 
industry  is  self-contained.  It  makes  its  own  crudes  and 
converts  its  own  wastes  into  raw  materials  for  new  pro- 
cesses to  be  applied  to  them  by  itself.  The  adjustment 
of  the  economic  balance  is  so  close  that  a  slight  change 
in  the  value  of  some  one  product  may  disarrange  whole 
processes  and  aft'ect  disastrously  many  products.  Ob- 
viously, therefore,  at  this  stage  of  its  development  the 
industry  must  be  considered  as  a  whole  if  any  effec- 
tive competitive  development  in  this  country  is  to  be 
attained.  The  situation  is  not  unlike  that  now  existing 
in  our  packing  industry,  where  by  rougher  methods  in- 
deed but  on  a  far  greater  scale,  the  entire  raw  material 
is  utilized  in  a  complex  series  of  related  products  which 
are  individually  profitable  only  because  of  this  relation 
to  the  others. 

Twenty-two  factories  ai'e  involved  in  the  German 
dyestuff  industry,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
business  is  in  the  hands  of  four  great  companies.  The 
industry  as  a  whole  is  bound  together  by  trade  agree- 
ments and  co-operative  arrangements  which  add  great- 
ly to  the  efficiency  of  production. 


A  few  figures  regarding  one  of  these  companies  are 
instructive.  For  transportation  within  the  plant  it 
utilizes  forty-two  miles  of  railroad.  Its  waterworks 
supply  ten  billion  gallons  yearly,  and  its  ice  factory 
twelve  thousand  tons  of  ice.  It  has  four  hundred  steam 
engines,  five  himdred  electric  motors,  nearly  as  raany 
telephone  stations,  and  twenty-five  steam  fire  engines. 
It  has  a  frontage  on  the  Rhine  of  one  and  a  half  miles, 
and  handles  sulphuric  acid  in  tank  steamers.  Seven 
years  ago  it  employed  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
ehenusts,  oue  hundred  and  forty-two  civil  engineers, 
eight  thousand  workmen,  and  a  commercial  staff  of 
nine  hundred  aud  eighteen.  Perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant from  the  present  point  of  view  of  the  American 
business  man  is  this  significant  statement  published  by 
this  company : 

"On  looking  back  upon  the  successes  which  the 
Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik  has  achieved  since 
its  foundation,  the  management  feels  it  to  be  its  pleas- 
ant duty  to  remember  gratefully  the  benevolent  and 
appreciative  support  which  its  efforts  have  always  met 
at  the  hands  of  the  State  authorities. ' ' 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  Dr.  B.  C.  Hesse,  of  New 
York,  who  combines  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  func- 
tions of  the  chemist  and  statistician,  has  brought  to- 
gether many  figures  which  bear  upon  our  present  prob- 
lem and  which  give  some  indication  of  the  price  which 
we  must  pay  for  an  American  coal-tar  color  industry. 

The  world's  production  of  all  coal-tar  dyes  is  sub- 
stantially $100,000,000.  The  aunual  turn  over  of  the 
German  i)lants  is  about  $80,000,000,  and  the  plant  va- 
lue estimates  not  far  from  $400,000,000.  It  will  be 
noted  that  tlie  relation  of  phiut  investment  to  output 
is  extremely  high,  being  $5  to  $1.  Tlie  total  export  value 
of  the  German  product  was  about  $55,000,000,  which 
was  distributed  among  thirty-three  countries.  China 
takes  four  times  as  much  German  indigo  as  the  United 
States  consumes.  The  average  wage  in  the  industry 
was  4.80  marks,  inclusive  of  boys,  common  labor,  and 
skilled  labor.  The  average  men's  wage  was  5.85 
marks,  or  $1.40,  which  is  brought  by  boiiuses  and  so- 
cial service  to  the  equivalent  of  $1.84.  The  gross  av- 
erage export  value  of  the  nine  hundred  and  twelve 
dyes  produced  is  $61,405  each,  or,  excepting  a  very 
few  of  the  most  important,  the  corresponding  figure 
for  the  remaining  nine  hundred  or  more  is  $40,811. 
Dr.  Hesse  has  characterized  the  German  coal-tar  color 
industry  as  "just  about  a  one  nation  business,"  and 
on  this  showing  1  would  ask  you  if  Dr.  Hesse  is  not 
right. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  an  industry  which  has  been  replete 
with  romance  and  with  great  achievement.  The  syn- 
thesis of  alizarine,  for  example,  gave  a  death  blow  to 
the  cultivation  of  madder,  of  which  forty-five  years 
ago  the  annual  production  was  about  five  hiuidred 
thousand   tons.  Synthetic   indigo   upset   the   social 

economy  of  whole  regions  in  India,  and  made  avail- 
able for  raising  food  great  tracts  of  land  before  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  natural  indigo.  These 
trium])hs  of  organic  chemistry  unquestionably  reacted 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  German  industry,  aud 
did  much  to  convert  the  nation  to  the  cult  of  science, 
upon  which  its  extraordinary  efficiency  in  material 
affairs  is  based.  These  considerations,  coupled  with 
the  industrial  miracle  of  the  genesis  of  the  rainbow 
from  so  unpromising  a  material  as  coal  tar,  enables  the 
coal-tar  color  industry  to  make  a  peculiarly  powerful 
appeal  to  the  imagination.  We  would  be  justly  proud 
had  we  developed  it  ourselves. 
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We  have  in  a  sense  had  a  coal-tar  color  industry  in 
this  country  for  thirty  years,  which  has  failed  to  take 
deep  root  or  flourisli  even  under  the  protection  of  a 
30  per  cent  tariff,  and  during  the  very  period  when  tlie 
German  industry  under  the  far  greater  stimulus  of  or- 
ganized and  persistent  research  achieved  its  greatest 
technical  and  commercial  triumphs.  There  ai-e  to- 
day four  plants  in  the  country,  and  they  make  perhaps 
1.3  per  cent  of  the  total  American  consumption,  but 
confine  themselves  to  less  than  one  hundred  products. 
They  hold  out  no  promise  of  extensive  increase  in  pro- 
duction without  government  assistance  to  the  extent 
of  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  plus  seven  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound  specific  and  an  effective  anti- 
dumping clause.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  point- 
ed out  that  from  1880  to  1883  the  ad  valorem  duty 
was  3.5  per  cent  with  fifty  cents  specific.  The  present 
duty  is  30  per  cent  on  colors  and  10  per  cent  on  inter- 
mediates, with  synthetic  indigo  and  alizarine  colors 
free.  Under  it  probably  not  more  than  seventeen  of 
the  nine  hundred  and  twelve  German  dyes  are  com- 
pletely fabricated  in  this  country:  the  remaining 
eighty-three  of  the  one  hundre<l  types  claimed  as  Am- 
erican products  are  merely  developed  or  "assembled" 
here  from  intermediates  obtained  from  Germany.  Were 
our  own  manufacturers  to  secure  the  entire  American 
business  it  would  amomit  to  only  about  •i'lO.OOO.OOO  an- 
nually, a  little  more  than  the  candy  sold  by  the  Wool- 
worth  stores. 

Since  the  United  States  now  produces  125,000,000 
gallons  of  coal  tar  annually,  it  may  here  be  pointed  out 
that  the  country  already  possesses  a  coal-tar  industry 
as  ijistinguished  from  a  coal-tar  color  and  exj)losives 
industry-,  and  that  the  coal-tar  industry  as  such  has 
bien  developed  here  to  an  extent  unthought  of  in  Ger- 
many. An  average  tar  yields  70  per  cent  of  pitch  and 
only  fi  per  cent  of  materials  useful  to  the  color  indus- 
try. In  Europe  the  pitch  is  commonly  used  for  fuel. 
In  the  United  States,  upon  the  other  hand,  over  !t0  per 
cent  of  the  pitcli  is  utilized  in  roofing,  waterjiroofing 
and  road  making,  while  the  creosote  oil  and  naphtha- 
lene find  other  i)rofitable  and  well-known  applications. 

Thi-  plain  underlying  reason  why  we  have  been  un- 
able iluring  thirty  years  of  tariff  protection  to  develop 
in  this  country  an  independent  and  self-contained  coal- 
tar  lolor  industry,  while  during  the  same  period  the 
Germans  have  magnificently  succeeded,  is  to  he  found 
in  the  failure  of  our  manufacturers  and  capitalists  to 
realize  the  creative  power  and  earning  capacity  of  in- 
duHtrial  res<-arch.  Tliis  power  and  this  capacity  have 
bi'cn  recognizr'd  ity  Germany,  and  on  them  as  conu-r 
Htonex  her  intlnstries  are  ba.sed.  As  a  result,  the  Ger- 
man color  jilantH  are  now  <piite  capable  of  meeting  the 
demands  of  tin-  whole  worlrj  when  [leace  is  once  re- 
stored. Why,  then,  should  we  dn|ilicate  them  only  to 
plunge  info  an  imlustrial  warfare  against  the  most 
Hfrnngly  forfifietl  industrial  position  in  the  world!  Let 
UM  rather  console  ourselves  with  a  few  reflections  ami 
'lien  see  how  otherwise  we  might  speiirl  our  money 
'"  our  better  ailvantage. 

The  >?ross  Inisiness  of  the  Woolworfh  five  and  ten- 
cent  stores  in  101.1  exeeederl  the  entire  export  business 
of  the  whole  German  coal-tar  color  iiulusfry  by  i^ll,- 
OflO.OOO.  The  sales  of  one  mail-order  house.  Sears. 
Kdeliuck  and  <'o.,  in  the  oame  year  were  far  ffreatpr 
than  the  total  output  of  all  the»e  Gertoan  color  plants, 
and  il'*  last  s|)ecial  divid<'nd  in  about  twice  the  am- 
ount (if  their  total  diviib-nd  payment  in  Utl-T.  The 
Eastman  Kodak  I'ompany  with  about  twice  the  capital 
of  the  largeHt   German  color  eomi»any,  the   Hadische. 


and  with  a  government  suit  on  its  hands,  earned  dur- 
ing 1913  net  profits  of  over  $14,000,000,  or  230  per 
cent  on  its  preferred  stock  and  over  70  per  cent  on 
its  common,  while  the  Badische.  with  "the  benevolent 
and  appreciative  support""  of  the  German  government, 
earned  45  per  cent.  In  that  year  the  entire  German 
industry  paid  $11,000,000  in  dividends.  The  Ford  Mo- 
tor Company,  with  one  standardized  product,  does  a 
greater  annual  business  than  all  the  German  color 
plants  with  their  twelve  hundred  products,  and  earns 
four  times  their  combined  dividend  while  paying  three 
times  their  wages. 

Xow  that  our  perspective  is  adjusted,  let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  some  of  the  things  which  might  be  done 
with  the  vast  expenditure  of  effort,  monej'  and  research 
lequired  to  establish  in  this  country  this  "one-nation" 
intlustry. 

We  should  first  of  all  review  our  own  almost  bound- 
less natural  resources,  and  especially  should  we  con- 
sider our  gigantic  and  shameful  wastes.  They  offer 
0])portunity  for  the  ultimate  dcveloi)ment  of  a  score  of 
industries,  each  of  a  magnitude  comparable  to  the  color 
industry  of  Germany,  and  for  the  almost  immediate  up- 
building hundreds  of  smaller  enterprises  relatively  no 
less  profitable.  We  waste,  for  instance,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  tons  of  wood  a  year,  a  billion  feet 
of  natural  gas  a  day.  millions  of  tons  of  flax  straw  at 
every  harvest :  untouched  peat  deposits  fringe  our 
entire  Atlantic  seaboard;  beehive  coke  ovens  flame 
for  miles  in  Penn.sylvania.  wasting  precious  ammonia, 
and  excite  no  comment,  while  the  burning  of  a  thous- 
and-dollar bouse  would  draw  a  mob.  The  whole  South 
is  a  reservoir  of  industrial  wealth,  untapped  in  any  pro- 
per .sense.  We  have  heard  these  things  so  often  that 
we  can  go  to  sleep  while  hearing  them.  We  need  to 
really  sense  them,  to  get  before  our  consciotisncss  a 
clear  conception  of  what  they  actually  mean  in  terms 
of  wa.sted  wealth  and  present  opportiuiity.  When 
we  do  this — and  there  is  no  better  time  than  now — 
let  us  ajiply  the  lesson  of  the  German  coal-tar  color  in- 
ihistry  to  these  far  greater  problems,  and  solve  them 
by  the  compelling  agency  of  sustained,  intensive  re- 
search. 

To  take  one  illustration  only,  the  application  to  the 
lumber  industry  of  the  South  of  one-tenth  the  research 
energy  and  skill  which  wen-  required  to  bring  the  coal- 
tar  ehe?iiical  industries  to  their  present  proud  pre- 
eminence Avould  unquestionably  result  in  the  creation 
of  a  whole  series  of  great  interlocking  industries,  each 
more  profitable  than  that  of  lumbering.  The  South 
would  be  in  a  position  to  dominate  the  paper  market 
of  the  world,  it  would  transport  denatured  alcohol  by 
jiijie  line  and  tank  steamer,  make  thousands  of  tons 
a  day  of  carboli_\ilrate  cattle  feeds,  reorganize  and 
devi'lop  along  new  lines  and  to  far  better  purpose  its 
languishing  naval  stores  industry,  and  find  new  oppor- 
tunity at  .-very  hand.  To  do  these  things  in  one  in- 
dustry, arid  many  things  as  good  in  other  industries, 
requires  only  a  little  faith,  sustained,  courageous  effort, 
anri  the  appreciation  by  American  financiers  of  the 
earning  power  of  research. 


NO  SWEDISH  PAPER  EXCHANGE. 

Tile  Swi.li'.li  r^q..  I  Miiniif.ictur.  I'.  AKso.'intioii  late- 
ly (iimiisMcd  the  quistion  of  establishing  an  export  ex- 
change' and  sample  collection  at  Stockholm.  After  ful- 
1>   considering  the  proposal  if  was  decided  not  to  give 

If    etTeet 

Wnh  I.  ..I. ret  to  the  laboratorj"  for  chemicals  anil  for- 
'"•'  T  which  a  sum  equalling  !f2."J4()  had  bien 

vol'  .1  decision  was  reserved. 
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WHO'S   WHO   IN  THE  CANADIAN   PULP   AND 
PAPER    INDUSTRY 


James  Logic — "The  Man  Always  on  the  Job." 

"I  heard  that  you  wanted  a  boy,  and  perhaps  you 
will  give  me  a  chance  at  the  job,"  remarked  a  bright 
lad  of  twelve  years,  as  he  stepped  into  a  stationer's 
store  in  Elgin,  Scotland. 

"Guess  you  would  answer  all  right  sonny,"  pleas- 
antly rejoined  the  boss,  "but  I  could  not  take  you  out 
of  school  without  the  consent  of  your  father.  You 
had  better  send  him  down  and  let  me  talk  the  matter 
over  with  him." 

The  latter  interviewed  the  stationer  early  the  next 
morning.  The  result  was  that  the  youthful  appli- 
cant was  indentured  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  five 
years,  according  to  the  system  that  prevails  in  Scot- 
land between  a  master  ami  an  emi>loyee  who  wishes 
to  learn  any  trade  or  calling. 

Thus  James  Logic,  of  Toronto,  "the  man  always  on 
the  job,"  who  has  just  embarked  in  business  on  his 


own  behalf,  after  many  years  service  with  large  Scot- 
tish, English  and  Canadian  paper  firms,  secured  his 
first  active  connection  with  the  trade. 

His  experience  and  insight  have  been  thorough  and 
varied.  In  that  stationery  and  paper  house  in  Elgin, 
under  the  terms  of  the  indenture,  he  received  three 
shillings  per  week  for  the  first  year,  four  for  the 
second,  five  for  the  third,  six  for  the  fourth  and  ten 
shillings  per  week  for  the  final  year,  or  about  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half.  What  Canadian  youth  to-day  would 
think  of  taking  a  situation  which  offered  no  greater 
inducements  than  this  small  sum  and  work  from  seven 
thirty  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  each  evening. 
But  young  Logie  was  Scotch  and  possessed  the  deter- 
mination and  decision  to  master  every  detail  of  the 


trade,  believing  that  a  solid  foundation  was  the  best 
on  which  to  erect  a  superstructure  that  would  stand 
the  test  and  strain  of  time,  competition  and  expansion. 
He  was  first  sent  to  the  shipping  room,  learning  how 
to  handle  and  pack  goods;  then  he  was  placed  alter- 
nately behind  the  counter — often  going  out  to  deliver 
parcels  and  working  at  the  books  in  the  office. 

The  result  was  that  at  the  termination  of  the  con- 
tract, he  was  well  qualified  for  promotion  and,  at  sev- 
enteen years  of  age,  secured  a  splendid  position  as 
manager  of  a  large  retail  stationery  house  in  Inverness, 
the  capital  of  the  Highlands,  where  book,  writing,  bond, 
and  ledger  papers,  as  well  as  many  other  kinds  were 
handled  and  sold  in  considerable  volume.  After 
staying  there  a  couple  of  years,  he  went  down  to  the 
seaport  city  of  Liverpool  to  further  broaden  his  know- 
ledge and  grasp  of  affairs,  and  became  identified  with 
a  flourishing  mei'cantile  printing  concern,  which  dealt 
with  many  establishments.  He  was  given  charge  of 
the  stock  room,  all  lines,  both  incoming  and  outgoing, 
having  to  pass  through  his  hands,  while  he  also  had  to 
assist  in  the  buying.  The  second  year  he  was  appoint- 
ed assistant  manager,  and  did  a  good  deal  of  the  sell- 
ing. Applying  himself  diligently  and  unremittingly 
to  his  duties,  his  health  gave  out  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  and  he  believed  that  a  change  would  do  him 
good. 

For  some  time  his  eye  had  been  cast  in  the  direction 
of  Canada,  the  land  of  opportunity,  and  in  company 
with  a  friend,  he  started  for  Toronto,  having  in  his 
pocket  letters  of  introduction  from  several  reputable 
paper  houses  in  the  Old  Country,  who  knew  the  worth 
and  character  of  his  work.  One  of  these  letters  was 
to  John  F.  Ellis,  of  the  Barber-Ellis  Co.,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  Queen  City,  the  bearer  and  his  bosom  compan- 
ion went  straight  to  the  warehouse  of  the  latter  con- 
cern. Mr.  Ellis  received  them  cordially  and  remarked: 
"Now  I  have  a  vacancy  for  one,  but  I  cannot  give  both 
you  chaps  jobs.  Drop  in  again  to-morrow  and  I  will 
See  what  I  can  do. ' "  Mr.  Logie  was  taken  on,  and  his 
friend  obtained  a  place  with  another  house.  This  was 
in  1889,  and  for  three  years  Mr.  Logie  was  with  this 
firm,  having  charge  of  the  stock  and  attending  to  the 
wants  of  customers,  as  well  as  doing  some  outside  sell- 
ing. 

Going  along  King  Street  one  day,  he  met  T.  A.  Wel- 
don,  manager  of  the  Toronto  branch  of  the  E.  B. 
Eddy  Co.,  who  broached  the  subject  of  working  for 
him,  remarking  that  he  thought  he  could  use  him  to 
advantage.  Mr.  Logie  did  not  give  the  matter  much 
thought  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Weldon  passed,  adding 
that  he  would  see  him  later  in  regard  to  the  proposi- 
tion. Two  days  after,  the  latter  gentleman  again  met 
him,  and  asked  if  he  had  a  photograph  of  himself. 
"Xoue,  except  one  taken  with  my  wife  when  we  were 
married,"  replied  Mr.  Logie,  wondering  at  the  un- 
usual nature  of  the  question.  "Well,  get  and  post  it 
to-night,  sure,  to  Mr.  Eddy,  at"  HuU.     Don't  fail." 

The  picture  was  despatched,  and  the  "Match  King 
of  Canada, ' '  as  he  was  termed,  was  evidently  favorably 
impressed.  Thus  the  sender  of  the  photograph  be- 
came connected  with  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  with  whom 
he  remained  for  twenty-two  years,  seventeen  as  sales- 
man luider  Mr.  Weldon — until  the  latter  in  1909  be- 
came one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  Montrose  Pa- 
per Mills,  at  Thorold,  after  which  Mr.  Logie  was  ap- 
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])oiiite(l  manager  of  the  Toronto  branch,  resigning  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  enter  business  on  liis  own  behalf. 
The  esteem  in  which  the  subject  of  this  reference  was 
liclii  by  the  members  of  the  staff,  was  attested  on  his 
retirement,  when  they  presented  him  witli  a  valuable 
gold  watch,  suitably  engraved. 

In  his  present  quarters  in  the  Foy  P>uilding,  32  Front 
Stieet  West,  Toronto,  Mr.  Logic  lias  been  ap])ointed 
representative  for  several  leading  paper  and  wooden- 
ware  firms  and  has  made  amj)le  warehouse  arrange- 
ments for  storing  stock.  He  carries  in  his  new  sphere 
of  endeavor  the  best  wishes  of  many  friends.  Sjieaking 
of  him  the  other  day,  the  manager  of  one  of  tlie  largest 
I)a]ier  houses  in  the  province,  remarked:  "Yes!  he  is 
one  of  the  fairest  and  si)uarest  men  in  the  trade,  al- 
ways on  the  job,  and  earning  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence not  only  of  his  customers  but  his  competitors. 
His  word,  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  active  in  season 
and  out.  he  rarely  takes  a  lioliilay.  and  with  liim  it  is 
a  case  of  business  first,  last  and  always.     I   know  of 


no  paper  salesman  who  ranks  higher  in  the  general 
goodwill  of  the  trade,  upholding  its  best  traditions 
and  interests." 

Six  feet  in  stature,  well  built — of  strong  frame  and 
quiet,  gentlemanly  disposition — with  the  capacity  and 
love  for  work,  abundant  energy  and  cool  judgment — 
Mr.  Logic  likes  the  game  of  selling.  He  possesses  the 
faculty  of  retaining  friendships  and  looking  carefully 
after  the  welfare  of  customers.  For  nearly  forty  years 
lie  has  made  the  marketing  of  paper,  keeping  stock  and 
supplying  patrons  his  life  work,  and  therein  lies  the 
secret  of  his  strong  connection  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  business.  A  man  of  few  hobbies,  garden- 
ing and  lawn  bowling  claim  his  leisure  hours  in  "the 
good  old  summer  time,''  and  in  the  winter  he  is  fomid 
at  his  own  fireside,  enjoying  a  quiet  read  and  smoke, 
for  altliough  a  member  of  several  fraternal  societies — 
Masonic,  Maccabees  and  Workmen — he  much  prefers 
home  associations. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  PAPER  COMPANY  BUILD 

NEW    DAM 


(Written   Specially   for   I'ulp  and  Paper   Magazine) 


Millinocket,  Me..  March  22.  —  In  the  history  of  the 
di-v<-!oj)ment  of  the  great  pul])  and  paper  industry  of 
.Maine  a  prominent  part  has  been  enacted  by  tlie  Great 
Northern  Paper  Co..  a  group  of  r'ai)italists  which  not 
many  years  ago  came  to  Millinocket — then  a  i)art  of 
the  forest  wilderness — and  built  a  great  paper  mill. 
That  mill  was  soon  followed  by  another  a  short  dis- 
tance away  and  now  the  same  large  r'oriporalion.  which 
has  already  expended  millions  of  dollars  in  Maine,  is 
about  to  commence  upon  the  erection  of  an  immense 
concrete  dam  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Penobscot 
river.  al)Ove  its  mills,  wliieh  will  store  billions  of  cubic 
fei't  of  water  for  power  ])iirposes  and  will  create  a  great 
lake.  20  or  2.')  miles  in  b'ngth,  in  thi'  heart  of  the  timber- 
land  district  of  Maine.  Work  will  ln'  commenced  in  the 
spring  and  will  mark  the  beginning  of  one  of  tin-  most 
important  engineering  feats  ever  aeeomplistied  in  the 
state. 

The  dam  is  to  be  erected  at  the  head  of  the  famous 
iiipogenuH  gorgi'.  one  of  the  scenic  attractions  of  tlie 
state,  when-  for  a  distance  of  more  tlian  two  miles, 
the  Penoliscot  river,  narrowed  to  a  raging  torrent. 
nishcH  rlown  through  a  narrow  eaiiyon.  whose  pre 
cipitoiis  sides  tower  from  oO  to  100  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

At  the  foot  of  Hipogeniis  lake,  a  small  bn.ly  of  water, 
about  three  miles  in  lengtli.  where  the  gorge  begins 
there  is,  between  the  two  liigli  walls  n\  the  natural 
defile,  a  perfect  site  for  a  dam.  and  here  the  mighty 
dam.   nearly   50   feet    high    and    several    hundred    feet 

long,   will    be   ereete<l. 

This  is  nearly  40  miles  from  the  neareHt  railroad 
in  a  section,  which,  before  the  rnming  of  the  (ireiit 
Northern  Paper  Co.  was  a  wilderness  transversed  only 
by  the  nide  "tote"  roads  of  the  Inmlier  openitir.ns. 
but  in  order  to  facilitate  the  transj-ortation  of  supplieH 
and  materials  for  the  dam.  a  highway  some  :{0  miles 
long  from  the  shore  of  Mooseheatl  Lake  to  Hipogenns 


gorge  has  been  built  through  the  woods,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  cement  and  other  materials  will  be 
sent  by  rail  to  Moosehead  lake,  ferried  across  on  huge 
scows  to  Lily  Bay,  the  terminus  of  the  road,  and  thence 
taken  by  automobiles  to  the  site  of  the  operation.  The 
road,  which  is  but  one  of  an  important  system  of  woods 
highways  built  by  the  company,  is  a  regular  boulevard, 
coated  with  gravel  and  crushed  rock,  and  built  on 
scientific  jirinciplcs  and  over  a  carefully  surveyed 
route,  so  that  transportation  may  be  done  efficiently 
and  quickly. 

Six  large  motor  trucks,  which  are  being  manufactur- 
ed specially  for  the  company  by  The  White  Company, 
have  been  contracted  for  and  tli(>y  will  be  used  in  hand- 
ling all  materials. 

Two  auto  trucUs,  which  have  already  been  used  by 
the  eoiiipany  in  handling  supjilies  for  their  large  ojiera- 
tions  north  of  Moosehead  lake  have  demonstrated  the 
value  of  the  automobile  in  the  lumber  woods  of  Maine 
and  led  to  the  order  for  the  six  machines.  Without 
them  the  proposition  of  handling  tin-  materials  for  the 
dam  would  be  a  costly  one.  and  would  make  the  eree- 
lioii  of  the  dam  almost  jtrohibitive  in  price. 

The  ciiief  engineer  on  this  job  will  he  Hardy  S. 
Ferguson  of  New  York  City,  who  also  maintains  a 
Canailinn  office,  and  is  one  of  the  consulting  engineers 
of  the  Inti'rnational  St.  .lohii  Hiver  Commission  with 
S,  .1.  ('ha|d<'au  of  the  |)epartmi-iit  of  Public  Works 
of  the  |)ominion  of  Canada.  It  was  Mr.  Ferniison 
who  planned  the  development  work  already  carrii-d 
out  in  the  storage  of  water  on  the  Penobscot  river, 
and  designed  the  mills  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper 
<'ompany  at  Millinocket. 

I>ast  year  a  tract  of  lanil  11  acres  in  extent  was 
cleareil  about  the  head  of  Hi|>ogenus  gorge,  and  the 
ut'cessary  sounding  and  borings  made,  so  that  all  is 
in  readiness  for  beginning  the  work  just  as  soon  as 
the  jiiteh  of  water  in  the  river  will  perinit.     On  the 
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cleared  tract  the  preliminary  work  will  consist  of  the 
erection  of  storehouses,  blacksmith  and  macliine  sliops, 
engineers'  quarters,  etc.  Housing  and  feeding  the 
small  army  of  men  to  be  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  dam  will  be  no  small  task  so  far  away  from  the 
base  of  sujiplies. 

Plans  have  been  laid  for  this  great  engineering  work 
for  several  years  past  so  nothing  has  been  overlooked 
and  when  it  is  once  finally  commenced  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  carried  through  to  completion  with  hard- 
ly a  hitch. 

The  possibility  of  power  development  is  one  that 
the  engineers  have  taken  into  consideration  in  making 
the  plans  for  the  dam,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  power 
plant  will  be  installed  and  the  power  transmitted  el- 
ectrically to  the  company's  plants  down  the  river. 

Government  surveys  made  of  the  river  stated  that 
the  gorge  drops  about  214  feet  in  a  distance  of  two 
and  a  quarter  miles,  and  that  under  a  normal  flow  of 
water  there  is  opportunity  to  develop  10,000  h.p.  With 
the  tremendous  storage  created  by  the  dam  the  capac- 
ity of  the  development  is  increased  to  upwards  of 
40,000  h.p. 

Not  oulj'  is  there  a  splendid  site  for  power  develop- 
ment at  the  head  of  the  forge,  but  all  the  way  down 
through  the  narrow  walls  of  the  fissure  in  the  earth's 
surface  present  natural  dam  sites  that  would  permit 
an  aggregate  development  of  a  tremendous  amount  of 
power. 


Ripogenus  Gorge,  at  the  head  of  which  G.  N.  P.  Co.  is 
planning  on  erecting  one  of  the  largest  dams  in 
Maine  during  the  coming  year. 

The  dam  will  cause  a  back  flowage,  which  will  en- 
tirely flow  out  Eipogenus  lake  and  will  merge  the 
waters  of  Ripogenus,  Chesuncook  and  Caribou  lakes, 
into  one  great  body  of  water,  nearly  25  miles  in  length. 
Chesuncook  lake  in  itself  is  18  miles  long  at  the  present 
time,  and  by  means  of  a  timber  dam  erected  by  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  holds  a  storage  of  about 
16  billion  cubic  feet. 

Engineers  have  estimated  that  to  this  amount  the 
new  dam  will  add  from  eight  to  ten  billion  cubic  feet 
more,  which  with  the  alread.y  developed  storage  of 
the  Twin  lake  system  below  of  nearly  15  billion  cubic 
feet  will  give  the  company  a  magnificent  water  stor- 
age, and  insure  a  steady  flow  of  water  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year. 

The  chief  damage  to  be  done  by  flowing  out  this 
area  will  be  to  timberlands  alone,  and  as  the  Great 
Northern  owns  these  lands  for  the  most  part  little 
difficulty  will  be  encountered  there.     One  or  two  sets 


of  sporting  camps  will  be  many  feet  under  water 
after  the  dam  is  built. 

By  means  of  the  turnpiked  highways  in  the  woods 
and  the  automobile  foi  transportation,  both  of  which 
will  figure  largely  in  this  new  development,  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Co.,  has  done  a  great  deal  towards 
solving  the  high  cost  of  transportation  in  connection 
with  "toting"  supplies  to  the  lumber  operations. 

Several  years  ago  the  company  established  a  depot 
farm  about  13  miles  north  of  Moosehead  lake,  and 
built  a  road  to  it  that  would  do  credit  to  many  of  the 
towns  in  the  state.  Before  that  road  was  done  the  sup- 
plies were  carried  over  a  wood's  road  of  the  typical 
kind  that  are  seen  in  the  forests  and  it  was  estimated 
that  it  cost  the  company  somewhere  near  75  cents  per 
ton  for  transporting  supplies.  After  the  road  was 
finished  this  cost  was  cut  down  to  about  50  cents,  the 
comj^any  still  continuing  to  use  horses.  Last  year 
two  automobiles  were  put  on  and  the  result  was  amaz- 
ing, the  cost  dropping  to  about  10  cents  a  ton  mile. 

The  comi:)any  has  built  an  important  system  of  roads 
Avhieh  include  the  road  from  Moosehead  lake  to  the 
site  of  the  new  dam,  the  Pittston  farm  road  of  13  miles 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  the  24  mile  road  from  Rock- 
wood,  where  the  railroad  comes  to  jMoosehead,  to  the 
Pittston  farm ;  and  many  miles  of  ordinary  road  which 
has  not  yet  been  turnpiked.  A  steel  bridge,  part  of 
which  was  paid  for  by  the  company  and  part  b.y  the 
State,  had  to  be  erected  on  one  of  these  roads. 

The  Great  Northern  has  carried  a  march  of  progress 
right  into  the  heart  of  the  great  wilderness  of  the  Maine 
timberland  section  and  the  prsent  work  marks  but  one 
feature  of  the  great  development  in  the  state  in  con- 
nection with   the   pulp  and   paper  industry. 


WATER  STORAGE  PLANS  ADVANCED. 

Col.  Harry  E.  Talbott,  former  president  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Paper  Company,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Canada, 
and  at  present  vice-president  of  the  Mead  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  of  Chillicotlie,  0.,  has  just  returned 
irom  Columbus,  where,  as  the  only  member  of  the  Day- 
ton Flood  Prevention  Connnittee  able  to  be  present 
when  the  vote  was  taken,  he  stood  guard  for  the  inter- 
ests of  Dayton  and  the  lower  section  of  the  Miami  val- 
ley, while  assault  after  assault  was  being  made  upon 
the  Von  der  Heide  law  by  a  bitter  and  tenacious  oppon- 
ent. Colonel  Talbott  was  beaming  with  smiles  on  his 
return  home,  declaring  that  in  his  opinion  the  fight  is 
won  and  that  the  enemies  of  the  conservancy  movement 
will  be  unable  to  place  any  more  serious  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  establishment  of  the  reservoir  system 
and  the  execution  of  plans  looking  to  the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  property  in  the  Miami  valley.  "The 
friends  of  the  measure  must  now  engage  in  a  cam- 
paign of  education,"  said  Colonel  Talbott.  "Three- 
fourths  of  the  people  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  Miami 
valley  have  been  misled  through  the  art  of  dissembling 
and  as  soon  as  the  truth  is  known  the  whole  valley 
will  ring  in  its  approval  of  the  measure.  There  may 
yet  be  some  stray  skirmishes,"  he  continued,  "but  the 
main  fight  is  won  and  the  conservancy  movement  is 
safely  launched.  Within  due  time  we  will  have  our 
valley  proj^erly  and  effectively  protected  against  fu- 
ture devastation  such  as  wept  it  two  years  ago." — 
"Paper."  

William  Hague  Evans,  who  for  over  thirty  years 
was  in  the  paper,  book  and  stationery  business  in  To- 
ronto, passed  away  a  few  days  ago,  aged  seventy-two 
years. 
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Hemlock   as   a    Pulpwood    , 

Increasing  Use  of  the  Wood  as  a  Source  of  Mechanical 
and  Sulphite  Pulps. 

ilcmlock,  which  supplies  more  raw  material  for  pa- 
per pulp  than  any  other  tree  in  the  United  States  ex- 
cept spruce,  is  the  suhjeet  of  study  from  a  forestry 
standpoint  in  a  bulletin  issued  February  3,  1915.  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  au- 
thor being  E.  II.  Frothingham,  of  the  Forest  Service, 
deferring  specifically  to  the  use  of  hemlock  in  pidp 
manufacture,  tlie  bulletin  says  that  in  1905  hemlock 
formed  11.8  per  cent  of  all  the  wood  used  for  pulp. 
In  1906  and  1907  it  supplied  14  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount;  in  1908,  17  per  cent:  in  1909,  14  per  cent;  and 
in  1910.  15  per  cent.  During  the  latter  year  its  con- 
sumption was  50  per  cent  greater  than  in  1905. 

Hemlock  pulp  is  used  for  news,  wrapping,  and  other 
cheap  grades  of  i)aper.  and  is  manufactured  chiefly 
by  the  suli)hite  process.  In  this  pi-occss  tlu'  wood  is 
first  chipped  and  then  cooked  in  a  solution  of  calcium 
sulphite,  which  frees  the  fibres  by  di.ssolvuig  the  sub- 
stances that  unite  them.  The  dissolved  substances  com- 
prise about  half  the  original  weight  of  tlie  dry  wood, 
without  bark.  Hemlock  also  furnishes  a  small  am- 
ount of  groundwood  pulp,  but  the  great  bulk  of  this 
is  spruce.  Groundwood  is  inferior  to  chemical  pulp, 
since  the  fibres  lieconu'  broken  in  grinding,  while  the 
pulp  contains  the  useless  constituents  which  are  dis- 
solved out  in  the  chemical  process.  As  a  result  it  is 
mealy  and  less  interlaceable.  especially  in  the  case  of 
hemlock,  the  fibres  of  which  arc  shorter  than  those  of 
spruce.  In  spite  of  this,  a  very  serviceable  grade  of 
ncwsi)rint  paper  can  be  made  from  hemlock  pulp.  75 
per  cent  groiuid  and  25  per  cent  sulphite,  with  almost 
the  strength,  finish,  and  ai>[>earance  of  that  made 
chiefly  of  .spruce. 

Since  the  value  per  ton  of  grouii-lwood  is  only  about 
$15,  as  compared  with  -$47  for  su]]iliite  juil]).  the  for- 
mer is  used  as  tlie  basis  for  news  and  other  cheap 
grades  of  paper,  to  which  a  small  amount  of  sulphite 
pulp  is  added  for  strength.  Spruce  once  furnished 
practically  all  of  both  kimls  of  juilp.  and  still  supplies 
90  per  eent  of  the  mechanical  pulp.  Its  increasing  cost 
has  broiifrht  about  the  use  of  <'heaper  woods  in  the 
sulphite  process,  during  which  so  much  of  the  volume 
is  lost.  Spruce  now  supplies  b-ss  than  fiO  per  cent  of 
the  sulphite  pulp,  wliile  hemlock  supplies  about  25 
per  cent.  The  proportions  of  hemlock  iiianiifacfiircd 
by  the  variojis  processes  for  the  six  years  from  1905  to 
1910.  inclusive  were: — 

Per  Cent. 

Sulphite  procc.s.s 94.75 

.Mechanical  process  .  .' 4.5 

Soda  process  ....  .7 

Sulphate  process  .  .  .05 

100.00 

Ilciidock  pulpwood  is  marketed  both  as  cordwood 
and  in  the  log.  In  WiseonHin  pieces  eij^ht  inches  and 
upwnrd  at  the  small  end  an-  ordinarily  cut  in  log 
lengths  and  sold  by  the  thousand  board  feet.  1.000 
board  feef  usually  bi-ing  considiTed  ei|iiivalenf  to  two 
cords.  Pieces  jess  than  eit'ht  inches  at  the  small  ernl 
nrp  sold  by  the  "gross  cord."  or  cord  containing  12'' 
cubic  feet  of  stacked  'not  solid  i  wood,  with  the  bark 
fn.  Unlike  most  cor«lwood.  however,  the  pieces  are 
i.ol  cut  in  four-foot  lenirths.  but  usually  in  lenifths  of 
eight  feet,  twelve  feet,  etc.  according  to  the  demands 


of  tlie  mill  to  which  they  are  sold.  Pieces  less  than 
four  inches  at  the  small  end  are  rarely  accepted.  About 
65  per  cent  of  the  wood  is  sold  with  the  bark  on,  33  per 
cent  peeled,  and  about  2  per  cent  ro.ssed. 

The  use  for  pulp  of  wa.ste  material  left  after  lumber- 
ing has  recently  been  introduced  in  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Hemlock  tops  and  broken  and  defective  logs 
aic  peeled,  cut  into  five-foot  lengths,  piled  in  the 
woods,  and  sold  by  the  cord.  The  success  of  this  prac- 
tice disposes  of  the  contention  that  the  knots  in  hem- 
lock tops  make  their  use  for  pulp  impracticable.  From 
250.000  to  260,000  cords  of  slab  wood  and  other  saw- 
mill waste  are  now  consumed  every  year  for  pulp. 
About  85  per  cent  of  this  is  manufactured  as  sulphite 
pulp,  and  practically  all  the  rest  as  groundwood.  In 
1908  hemlock  formed  41  per  cent  of  the  sawmill  waste 
used,  and  its  average  value  was  $4.07  per  cord — about 
two-thirds  that  of  hemlock  cordwood  in  the  round. 
In  Wisconsin,  sawmills  often  sell  their  hemlock  .slabs 
to  the  paper  mills  for  $3  per  cord,  dry,  or  $2  green. 

The  cost  and  value  per  cord  and  per  thousand  b.ni. 
feet  of  pulpwood  var\-  somewhat  ir.  .lifTercnt  regions, 
and  there  are  constant  fluctuations  due  to  changing 
business  conditions.  The  price  also  d. spends  upon 
whether  the  wood  is  sold  peeled,  rossed.  or  with  the 
bark  on.  In  1909,  according  to  census  reports,  wood 
with  the  bark  on  sold  for  $5.98  a  cord,  while  peeled 
wood  brought  $6.58,  and  the  small  amount  of  rossed 
wood  $12.31  a  cord. 

The  average  f.o.b.  value  per  cord  of  hemlock  in  dif- 
ferent regions  in  comparison  with  other  pulpwoods  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Average  f.o.b.  VaJue  Per  Cord  of  Hemlock  Pulpwood 
Compared  With  Other  Species. 

Comjiilcd  from  census  reports  for  1907.  1908.  and  1909. 

Spruce  Poplar 

(domes-  (domes- 

Ri'gion.             Year.  Hemlock,  tic).  Balsam,    tic). 

TofjiJ '     1907     $5.68     $8.55  $7.59     $7.85 

I     1908      6.02      8.76  7.23      8.01 

[    1909      6.30      9.32  8.28      7.96 

New  England  ..r     1907       7.10      8.48  8.30      7.51 

i    1908      7.18      8.51  7.58      7.54 

New  Y..rk   ..    ..'    1907       6.79      8.13  9.17      8.25 

[    1908      7.47      8.58  8.22      8.49 

Pennsvlvania     .  .f    1907       5.13       9.26       8.62 

[    1908       5.05     10.94  9.53      9.16 

Lake   States.     ..'     1907       5.83       9.88  5.84       4.45 

[    1908     '6.36     10.05  6.39      4.93 

Pulp  mills  may  pay  as  high  as  $12  per  thousand 
board  feet,  in  the  h>g,  nnd  accept  crooked  logs.  This 
fact  is  important  in  view  of  the  low  "mill  run"  value 
of  hemlock  lumber,  which  is  rarely  much  over  $15  per 
thousand  Itoard  feel  at  the  mill,  and  for  which  crooked- 
ness is  a  more  or  less  serious  defect.  The  pulp  mills 
also  prefer  to  receive  tiicir  wood  peeled,  and  will  often 
pay  $1  more  per  thousand  board  feet  for  peeled  than 
for  iinpeeled  lo(fs.  Peeled  logs  are  cheaper  to  trans- 
port and  more  iliiral'b-  than  iinpeeled  ones,  and  there  is 
no  expenne  for  ro.nning. —"Paper." 


'I'  ""  •  '■  ■'  M  iai  riepression  of  1908  the  mar- 
ket ^  lot's  in  northern  Wisconsin  ilrop- 
p»*d  II  '7  pi-r  tlious.ind  bo.-ird  feet  (e<)uiv- 
aleiil  to  T-i  ■"><•  per  corfl )  f.o.b.  cars.  No  logger  would 
deliver  hcndock  pulpwooii  for  less,  and  of  this  amount, 
•^2.50  woulcl  probably  ko  to  the  jobber  to  whom  the 
work  was  let  out. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


The  six  directors  of  the  Cliff  Paper  Company,  whose 
term  had  expired,  were  reelected  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing several  weeks  ago  of  the  stockholders  of  that  comp- 
any at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  These  directors  subsequent- 
ly convened  and  reelected  the  following  officers :  J.  F. 
Sehoelkopf,  president ;  E.  W.  Grigg,  vice-president ; 
Paul   E.    Sehoelkopf,    secretary-treasurer;    and    M.    J. 

Argy,  superintendent. 

*  *         * 

During  the  last  weeks  of  its  session.  Congress  refus- 
ed to  grant  the  $5,000  appropriation  asked  for  by  the 
Paper  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  carry 
on  special  work. 

The  Sefton  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Anderson, 
Ind.,  reports  that  all  employees  are  now  working  on 
full  time.  For  some  time  past  the  factory  has  been 
operating  on  part  time,  but  increased  orders  for  paper 
boxes  and  corrugated  specialties  has  necessitated  plac- 
ing all  of  the  350  hands  on  a  full  fifty-four  hour  week 
basis. 

*  *         * 

The  paper  mill  supply  business  conducted  for  many 
years  by  the  late  Adolph  Salomon  at  140  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City,  has  just  been  incorporated  under  the 
corporated  name  of  A.  Salomon,  Inc.  E.  Salomon,  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  business  is  president  of  the  new 
corporation.  He  has  been  for  some  time  past  connect- 
ed with  Felix  Salomon  &  Co.,  but  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition with  that  house  to  assume  his  new  duties. 
«         *         ■* 

The  Outlook  Envelope  Company,  Worcester,  Mass., 
the  originators  of  the  United  States  Envelope  Company 
manufacturers  of  window  envelopes,  announce  that 
they  have  been  successful  in  their  suit  against  the  Sam- 
uel Cupples  Envelope  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  New 
York  City,  for  infringement  of  their  patents  in  win- 
dow envelope  machinery,  which  suit  has  been  in  lit- 
igation for  about  five  years. 

*  *         * 

Though  business  generally  during  the  past  year  is 
conceded  to  have  been  bad,  paper  manufacturers  have 
not  let  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet  in  the  matter 
of  preparing  for  the  future.  This  was  emphasized  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Black 
Clawson  Co.,  paper  machine  mfrs.,  held  several 
weeks  ago  at  Hamilton,  Ohio.  According  to  the  comp- 
any's books,  a  fairly  prosperous  year  was  enjoyed, 
with  bright  prospects  ahead.  This  indicates  that  paper 
manufacturers  have  not  been  adverse  to  purchasing 
new  machinery  and  equipment.  It  was  stated  at  this 
meeting  that  while  certain  periods  of  the  year  showed 
depression,  there  were  other  times  when  substantial 
orders  were  received.  The  machinery  concerns  are  a 
good  barometer  of  the  paper  industry,  and  the  report 
of  this  company  reflects  the  general  situation  in  the 
industry. 

The  pulpwood  business  established  several  years 
ago  at  Watertown  N.  Y,  by  Frank  A.  Sommerville.  has 
been  incorporated  under  the  corporate  name  of  the 
Summerville  Pulpwood  Company.     The  present  offic- 


es of  the  company  are  located  in  the  Smith  Building. 
Mr.  Summerville  M'ill  continue  to  be  indentified  with 
the  company,  though  it  is  understood  that  Edward  \V. 
Elsworth  is  at  the  head  of  the  corporation.  In  addition 
to  pulpwood  now  handled  the  concern  will  broaden  its 
scope  to  cover  the  sale  of  Canadian  ground  wood  and 
Norwegian  sulphite.  The  greater  part  of  the  pulp  wood 
will  be  produced  hyixi  the  Canadian  markets  at  Que- 
bec. 

*  *         * 

Sailing  from  Fowey,  England,  on  February  24,  the 
steamer  Brantford  arrived  at  Portland,  Me.  last  week 
with  a  cargo  of  1,741  tons  of  China  Clay,  consigned  to 
the  Chase-Leavit  Company,  of  that  place. 

*  ' «         * 

The  paper  manufacturing  plant  of  Case  Brothers, 
at  Highland  Park,  near  Manchester,  Conn.,  suffered 
a  fire  loss  on  Saturday  night  of  last  week,  which  is 
estimated  at  about  $125,000.  The  fire  is  believed  to 
have  started  in  some  paper  shavings  in  the  finishing 
room,  but  the  exact  cause  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
It  was  only  a  week  previous  that  the  mill  had  resumed 
its  full  operations.  As  soon  as  insurance  adjustments 
are  made,  it  is  iinderstood  that  work  will  be  started  in 
rebuilding  the  burned  parts. 

*  *         # 

The  National  Association  of  "Waste  Material  Dealers 
held  its  second  annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York  City,  on  Tuesday,  March  16.  Although  only  two 
years  old,  the  association  now  has  101  members.  The 
meeting  of  the  paper  stock  division  was  well  attended, 
and  many  matters  of  importance  were  discussed,  among 
them  being  the  necessity  of  cooperation  with  the  felt 
makers  for  betterment  of  general  conditions.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  negotiate  with  that  assoc- 
iation, and  was  empowered  to  act  in  anv  wav  it  saw 
fit. 

*  *         # 

The  meeting  of  paper  jobbers  and  manufacturers 
which  was  scheduled  to  take  place  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  at  Washington  this  winter,  has  been  post- 
poned to  a  date  not  yet  set.  Mr.  Clark  of  the  paper 
laboratory  says  that  the  meeting  was  postponed  on 
account  of  the  laboratory  being  upset  for  sometime 
past.  He  is  enlarging  his  paper  machine  and  the  work 
has  beeu  slow  on  account  of  the  amount  of  testing  work 
that  has  been  sent  in  lately.  The  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing is  to  allow  the  paper  men  and  the  government  of- 
ficials to  get  together  and  discuss  the  government  pa- 
per specifications. 

«         *         * 

Reports  from  the  John  Brook  Valley  state  that  four 
thousands  cords  of  spruce  pulp  wood  have  beeu  cut  by 
Beede  Brothers  and  are  awaiting  the  opening  of  the 
Ausable  River  to  be  floated  down  to  Ausable  Forks, 

N.  Y. 

«         *         » 

Joseph  Pauche,  the  papermaker  who  was  caught  in 
the  rolls  of  No.  4  machine  at  the  Oxford  Paper  mill  at 
Rumford,  Me.  Saturday  evening,  died  Monday  evening 
at  the  ilcCarthy  hospital  as  a  result  of  the  shock  and 
the  effects  of  the  accident. 
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The  Green  Bay  Foundry  and  Machine  Works.  Green 
Bay.  Wis.,  is  at  present  maniifactnrini:  a  new  "safety 
fir.sf  device  for  the  protection  of  workingnien's  hands 
and  arms  while  they  are  working  near  the  large  rolls 
in  paper  mills.  It  is  stated  that  the  company  has  a 
large  call  for  this  device  and  many  of  them  are  being 
installed  in  the  surronnding  mills. 


The  Paper  Makers'  union  had  another  in  its  series 
of  open  meetings  Sunday  aftei-noon  of  last  week  in 
Tiiity  Hall,  West  Fitehliiirg.  Mass.  It  was  followed 
by  the  regular  business  meeting  of  the  organization, 
at  which  time  a  large  number  of  applicants  were  ad- 
mitted to  membership  and  it  was  voted  that  perman- 
ent headquai'ters  be  established.  A  committee  was  ap- 
j)ointed  to  secure  quarter.s  for  the  secretary  and  also 
social  rooms  in  the  West  End. 


A  persistent  rumor  to  the  effect  that  a  portion  of 
the  big  plant  of  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.  of  Westbrook  is 
about  to  be  closed  in  order  to  curtail  the  otitjjut  of 
I)a])er  and  dispose  of  the  large  stock  stored  in  the  ware- 
houses is  absolutely  denied  by  General  Manager  Nel- 
son R.  Davis.  He  states  that  of  the  twelve  paper  ma- 
chines in  the  mill  nine  are  in  full  operation,  two  are 
sfop[)ed  for  the  purpose  of  repairs  and  alterations  and 
one  is  being  replaced  by  a  large  machine  of  a  new  type. 


In  reviewing  the  Paper  market  in  Maine,  the  Lew- 
iston  Journal  says:  "American  paper  mills  fear  sliort- 
agi-  of  wood  pulp  supplies  Pulp  wood  impoi-ts  from 
Russia  have  been  stopi)ed  by  Germans.  There  is  a 
consiilcrable  stock  on  hand  but  unless  conditions  in  the 
Baltic  undergo  a  complete  change,  enabling  the  free 
movement  of  pulp  wood  from  Russia  to  the  l>ul]i  mills 
of  Norway.  Sweden  and  Denmark,  tliere  will  be  a 
acute  shortage  of  American  paper  mills  consuming 
chemical  wood  pulp  depend  on  foreign  pulji.  Maine 
paper  mills  are  lucky — they  have  their  own  forests 
or  ea.sy  access  to  Canadian  forests." 


Larger   International    Paper 
Company   Dividend 

(S[ii'eial  to  Puli>  ami  Papir  .Magazine.) 

New  York.  N.Y.,  March  2.5.  1015. 

The  finaneial  statement  of  the  Intemaf iotial  Paper 
('oinpany.  showing  net  earnings  available  for  dividends 
of  .'t!l.l37.700..1S.  isMueil  about  a  month  ago,  lias  eaus- 
ed  Home  coniinent  on  the  part  of  the  preferred  stock- 
holderH.  who  are  now  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
or  not  fhey  are  going  to  get  inrrensed  dividends.  Of 
the  net  earnings  oidy  .'f44>t.1.'}4  is  set  asiib-  for  divi- 
•lend.s — the  balanr'e  being  thrown  into  siirpln.s.  Many 
of  the  Htoekholders  claim  that  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany during  1914  warranted  their  expectations  of  an 
increased  diviflend.  If  the  earnings  continue  to  in- 
crease in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  it  is 
pointed  onf,  the  company  in  another  year  or  two  ought 
to  be  able  to  increase  its  present  two  per  cent  rate  to 
three  per  cent,  or  Jiossihly  better. 

During  the  past  four  yi-ars  the  International  Paper 
<'ompany  ha*  had  money  to  turn  back  into  plant  ae- 
coiint.  Mneh  more  then  more  ordinarj-  inaint<nanec 
hM  been   attended   to.     Not   far   from   <4.0(K),000   of 


surplus  earnings  has  been  used  in  bringing  plants  up 
to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency,  and  this  money  has 
come  out  of  earnings  and  has  not  been  capitalized  as  in 
the  old  days.  The  result  has  been  a  lowered  cost  of 
production  which  is  very  well  reflected  in  the  satis- 
factory results  of  the  twelve  months  ended  December 
31.  1[)14. 

A  lessened  demand  for  newsprint  on  the  part  of  the 
press  resulted  from  business  depression.  Added  to 
tiiis  M-as  a  sudden  influx  of  large  quantities  of  Can- 
adian paper,  coming  in  duty  free  imder  the  provisions 
of  the  present  tariff,  which  bears  severely  upon  makers 
of  newsprint  as  a  class.  The  result  was  that  demand 
and  supply  got  out  of  plumb  in  1914  and  this  lack  of 
balance  still  exists.  It  is  reliably  estimated  that  Can- 
ada is  to-day  shipping  1.000  to  1.100  tons  of  news- 
print daily  into  American  markets.  Three  years  ago 
the  entire  newsprint  production  of  Canada  was  only 
450  tons  per  day— but.  to-day  it  is  estimated  at  1.500 
tons,  two-thirds  of  which  comes  to  the  United  States. 

"Our  company  was  able  to  maintain  last  year  the 
same  high  standard  of  depreciation  that  has  held  un- 
der the  present  management."  said  an  official  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  this  week.  ".\bout  $1,- 
0S3,53S  was  charged  for  depreciation  before  any  divi- 
dend balance  was  struck  and.  in  fact,  before  allowing 
for  interest  obligations.  Back  in  1911  the  allowance 
for  depreciation  was  but  $4S4,760.  In  the  case  of  our 
company  this  depreciation  allowance  is  very  vital.  The 
property  has  never  had  an  adequate  depreciation  allow- 
ance except  under  the  present  management,  and  the 
change  for  the  better  in  this  respect  is  the  explanation 
of  continued  strong  earnings  in  the  face  of  adverse 
business  conditions." 


INTERNATIONAL    RENEWING    CONTRACTS    ON 
1914  BASIS. 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  25.  1915. 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  been  renewing 
Jill  of  its  expiring  contracts  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
terms  as  in  1914.  For  the  greater  part  of  its  tonnage 
the  company  has  been  asking  and  receiving  2.15  cents 
per  pound.  This  is  not  the  advance  that  seemed  pos- 
sible when  the  war  first  broke  out  and  the  demand  for 
ne\ysprint  jumped  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  it  is  a 
maintenance  of  existing  i»riees.  For  such  sidphite  as 
till'  company  makes  in  excess  of  its  requirements  and 
sells  in  the  open  market,  it  is  receiving  a  substantial 
advance  in  price,  which  is  of  course  a  material  aid  to- 
wards net  (irofits.  The  company  has  a«lapted  a  strict 
policy  of  selling  only  at  a  price  showing  a  fair  margin 
of  profit.  It  has  declined  to  shade  quotations  to  get 
business,  and  has  naturally  been  obliged  to  pass  bv  cer- 
tain ord<rs  that  it  otherwise  could  have  booked.  The 
eoinpany  is  at  presi-nt  outputting  about  90  per  cent  of 
its  capacity  and  is  earning  at  the  rate  of  between  $4 
and  .*».."»0  p.r  sliHrr  on  its  !j«2'J.40l>.700  p.'rferred  stoek. 


A  charter  has  been  granterl  to  the  Universal  Wall 
Paper  Co  .  of  Toronto,  with  a  capital  stock  of  -tlOO.- 
000.  The  company,  under  its  letters  of  incorporation, 
has  very  wide  powers,  anil  among  them  is  to  manu- 
faeturc  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  wares,  goods  and  mer- 
chandise. 
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S.  p.  Duncan,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  who  has  been  spending  sev- 
eral weeks  with  his  wife  and  family  at  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida,   has   returned   home. 

«         »         * 

The  Thorold  Pulp  Co.,  whose  plant  was  destroyed  by 
fire  some  weeks  ago  at  Thorold,  Ont.,  have  razed  the 
old  building,  and  are  making  preparations  for  the 
erection   of   their   new    mill,   work   on   which   will   be 

rushed. 

*  *         * 

Robson  Black,  of  Toronto,  a  well-known  newspaper 
man  and  writer  for  magazines,  has  been  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  and  will 
enter  upon  his  new  duties  in  Ottawa  on  May  1.  He 
takes  the  place  of  James  Lawler,  who  resigned  some 
time  ago  in  order  to  assume  a  position  in  the  forestry 
branch  as  editor  of  the  literature  sent  oiit  by  that  de- 
partment. 

»         »         • 

The  householders  of  Toronto  are  comparatively  hap- 
py as  they  can  now  dispose  of  old  papers,  magazines 
and  mixed  rags  of  all  kinds  to  good  advantage.  Here- 
tofore, it  has  been  impossible  for  the  thrifty  house  wife 
to  get  rid  of  loose  newspapers  and  magazines  at  any 
price  as  the  dealers  confined  their  purchases  to  the 
stores,  factories  and  the  business  centre  of  the  city. 
The  Western  Rag  and  Metal  Co.,  Limited,  442  King 
Street,  East,  Toronto,  have  announced  that  they  want 
one  thousand  tons  of  paper  and  rags,  and  will  gladly 
call  in  response  to  a  telephone  message.  Some  of  the 
prices  announced  are :  White  cotton  and  woolen  rags 
per  pound,  one  cent ;  mixed  rags  of  all  kinds  per  pound 
three  quarters  of  a  cent ;  tailor  clips,  three  to  five  cents 
per  pound ;  bundled  newspapers  and  magazines,  per 
hundred  pounds,  twenty-five  cents;  loose  uewspapei-s 
per  hundred  pounds,  twenty  cents. 

*  «         * 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  Preston  and  Sons, 
Limited,  of  Brantford,  with  a  capital  stock  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  engage  in  the  printing 
and  publishing  business  and  to  acquire  the  business 
and  assets  of  T.  H.  Preston,  including  the  Brantford 

Exposition  newspaper. 

*  •         • 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  P.N.  Burt  Co.,  Toronto, 
will  be  held  on  March  31.  The  company  has  just  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarter  per  cent 
on  the  preferred  stock  and  one  per  cent  on  the  com- 
mon stock  for  the  past  quarter.  The  net  profits  for 
the  past  year  were  $212,392  or  within  .$5,000  of  reach- 
ing the  profits  of  1913.  The  total  surplus  is  .$152,263 
compared  with  $145,635  in  1913.  Tliis  showing  was 
made  possible  by  the  reduction  of  the  common  divi- 
dend from  six  to  four  per  cent,  which  economy  in  dis- 
bursement permitted  a  larger  amount  to  be  carried 
forward  to  the  current  vear.  The  total  assets  of  the 
company  are  $3,303,148.  The  Pacific-Burt  Co.  has 
just  declared  a  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  i)er 
cent  on  the  preferred  stock. 


The  fire  ranging  force  of  Ontario  will  be  reduced  by 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men,  because  of 
an  arrangement  with  the  Dominion  Railway  Board,  by 
which  the  latter  undertakes  to  patrol  five  hundred 
miles  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  line  between 
Sudbury  and  Port  Arthur.  Men,  who  live  in  the  north 
country,  and  have  had  bush  experience,  are  to  be 
given  the  prefei'ence. 

*  *         * 

An  important  change  has  taken  place  on  the  Toronto 
News,  C.  Lesslie  Wilson,  of  the  Wilson  Publishing  Co., 
acquiring  the  stock  of  T.  C.  Pearce,  and  succeeding  him 
as  General  Manager  of  the  Company.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
entered  upon  his  new  duties.  He  has  been  for  several 
years  business  manager  of  the  Wilson  Publishing  Co., 
which  supplies  about  two  hundred  weekly  papers  in 
Ontario  with  ready  print  "insides. " 

«         «         * 

Tile  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  which  went  into 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  appears  to  be 
working  out  satisfactorily,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  million  dollars  has  been  collected  by  the  Board.  It 
is  said  tliat,  in  a  normal  year,  the  amount  frou  total 
annual  assessment.?  would  reach  nearly  as  much  again. 
Over  two-thirds  of  the  employers  of  Ontario  have  paid 
the  full  year's  assessment  into  the  Board.  Since  the 
Act  came  into  force  three  months  ago  about  two  thous- 
and notices  of  accidents  have  been  sent  to  the  Board, 
but  nearly  half  of  these  did  not  mean  loss  of  work 
for  over  seven  days,  so  no  claim  can  be  made.  Thirty- 
five  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  since  January  1, 
which  come  under  the  Act.  It  is  expected  that,  when 
the  tabulation  of  employers  is  complete,  there  will  be 
a  sub.stantial  reduction  in  nearly  all  the  groups  so 
far  as  the  assessment  is  concerned.  Pulp  and  paper 
manufacturers  come  under  class  two.  The  rate  on 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  is  1.40,  and  on  paper 
mills  not  manufacturing  wood  piilp,  1.20  on  the  total 
on  the   pay  roll. 

*  «         * 

The  many  friends  in  the  trade  of  Fred.  W.  Halls,  of 
the  Fred.  W.  Halls  Paper  Co.,  Toronto,  will  sympa- 
thise with  him  in  the  loss  of  his  father,  William 
Halls,  a  leading  contractor,  who  passed  away  a  few 
days  ago. 

*  *         « 

The  Lumbermen's  Safety  Association,  has  been 
granted  a  charter  with  headquarters  in  Toronto,  with- 
out share  capital,  to  promote  and  carry  on  the  work 
of  prevention  of  accidents  in  the  lumbering  industry 
and  in  any  other  industries  which  may  for  the  time 
being  and  from  time  to  time  be  assessable  by  the 
Workmen 's  Compensation  Board  in  the  same  insurance 
group  as  lumbering  and  generally  to  represent  em- 
ployers engaged  in  such  industries  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Compensation  Act.  The  in- 
corporators are  John  R.  Booth,  Sir  H.  K.  Egau  and 
Hon.  George  Gordon  of  Ottawa,  D.  McLaehlin  of  Arn- 
piior,  and  William  E.  Bigwood,  of  Toronto. 
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Edward  M.  Hall,  Deferiet.  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  the  Hall 
Process  Corporation,  U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,132,258. 

Tile  iuventor  says :  The  object  I  have  in  view,  is  to 
produce  wood  pulp,  the  fibres  of  which  shall  be  longer, 
stronger  and  more  uniform  than  those  secured  by  any 
of  tile  mechanical  processes  now  in  use.  The  most  wide- 
ly used  mechanical  process  consists  in  subjecting  logs 
of  wood  to  the  abrasive  action  of  the  surface  of  a  re- 
volving circular  stone.  In  this  process  the  fibres  sep- 
arated from  the  wood  are  lodged  on  the  surface  of 
the  stone,  and  are  subjected  to  a  rolling  and  grinding 
action,  as  the  stone  passes  under  the  surface  of  the  logs, 
thereby  weakening  the  fibres  and  breaking  them  into 
short  lengths. 

Jly  invention  relates  to  a  method  and  means  for  pre- 
venting this  grinding  of  the  separated  fibres,  and  I 
accomplish  this  by  depositing  the  fibres  in  suitable 
depressions  located  in  the  periphei-y  of  the  stone,  where- 
by they  are  protected  from  the  grinding  action  as  the 
surface  of  the  stone  passes  under  the  various  logs  to 
be  ground. 

Fig.  1  is  a  vertical  section  of  a  well  known  fonn  of 
pulp  machine  in  which  the  stone  is  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  my  nivention.  Fig.  2  is  an  end  view  and  Fig. 
?>  a  front  view  of  a  portion  of  the  stone  showing  one 
method  of  practising  my  invention,  and  Figs.  4.  o.  6,  7 
and  s  are  front  views.  resi>ectively.  of  a  portion  of 
the  stone  showing  other  methods  of  practising  my  in- 
vention. 

The  circular  stone  1,  employed  for  reducing  the  wood 
to  fibre,  is  mounted  in  a  vertical  position  on  a  shaft 
2.  turning  in  suitable  bearings.  The  upper  half  of  the 
stone  is  covered  with  a  hood  3,  containing  one  or  more 
pockets  or  magaziiii'S  for  the  recejition  of  the  wood  to 
l)e  rcfluced  to  fibre.  In  Fig.  1  I  have  shown  a  machine 
having  three  magazines  4.  5  and  6.  which  is  the  usual 
number  in   machines  most  generally  in  use. 

In  the  operation  of  this  device  the  stone  is  caused 
to  revolve  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  the  logs 
7,  liHvint;  ln-m  first  barked  and  otlierwisf  prepared, 
are  placcil  into  the  magazines,  so  that  they  lie  on  the 
surface,  and  with  their  sides  [larallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
stone.  Pressure  i.^  applied  to  the  followers  H.  and  the 
logs  are  forced  against,  and  subjected  to.  the  abrasive 
action  of  the  surface  of  the  revolving  stone. 

At  a  point  below  its  a.xis  a  spray  of  water  f)  is  rli- 
rected  onto  the  surface  of  the  stone.  A  sufficient  am- 
ount of  the  moisture  is  carried  around  on  the  siir- 
faci-  of  the  stone  to  moisten  the  surface  of  the  logs, 
and  convert  the  fibres  into  a  soft  mass,  which  is  wash- 
e<l  ofT  the  surface  of  the  stone  and  falls  into  the  vat 
below. 

For  many  years  prior  to  my  invention  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  roujfhen  the  surface  of  the  stone  used 
in  flii-si'  pulp  machines  and  one  customary  plan  for 
sharpi-nini;  the  ston<-  is  illustratril  in  Figs.  2  anrl  .1, 
wlieri'in  the  snrfaci-  d.  betwi'cn  the  (jrooves  r,  is  shown 
as  heini;  seared,  with  shallow  depressions  a.  exten<ling 
across  the  surface  of  the  stone  at  an  anirle  to  its  axis, 
between  which  are  the  slightly  raised  portions  b.  The 
stone  1  ia  cau.scd  to  revolve  iu  the  direction  of  the  ar- 


row at  a  high  rate  of  spi^-d.  varying  from  \'^0  to  2.)0 
revolutions  per  minute,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
stone.  Points  on  the  slightlj-  raised  diagonal  ridges 
b.  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  logs  in  lines  substantially 


J^J 


JUff^ 


J^6 


fi^r 


.i 

'         C^  ^ 

c 

.-■•■ 

^¥a. 


perprndictiltir  to  the  b'ngth  of  tin;  (Dmih.  which  are 
torn  out  and  separated  from  the  nuiss  whieji  makes 
up   the  log.     Those   fibres  which   are   torn   out   of  the 
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left  hand  portiou  of  the  log  in  magaziue  4  are  caught 
on  the  surface  of  the  stone  and  as  it  moves  forward 
the  iibres  are  subjected  to  a  rolling  or  grinding  action 
between  the  surface  of  tlie  stone  and  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  logs  in  the  same  magazine,  and  as  the 
stone  moves  forward  all  of  the  tibres  separated  at  the 
first  magazine  are  subjected  to  further  grinding  ac- 
tion in  magazines  5  and  6.  The  fibres  are,  therefore, 
not  only  ground  in  the  same  magazine  in  which  they 
are  sej^arated,  but  are  subjected  to  additional  grind- 
ing in  other  magazuies,  and  this  results  in  bruising  the 
fibres  and  breaking  them  up  into  short  lengths.  This 
process,  practised  for  many  years  without  substantial 
change,  results  in  the  production  of  i)ulp.  the  fibres 
of  which  are  so  short  and  so  weak  that  it  is  impractic- 
able to  attempt  the  commercial  production  of  print 
paper  solely  from  such  pulp.  Hence  it  is  the  usual 
practice  to  mix  the  pulp  produced  by  the  mechanical 
process  I  have  described  with  chemically  prepared 
pulp,  the  fibres  of  which  are  longer  and  sti'onger,  in 
the  proportion  of  75  to  80  per  cent  mechanically  pre- 
pared pulp  to  25  to  20  per  cent  chemically  prepared 
pulp. 

I  have  discovered  an  important,  and,  I  believe,  a 
radically  new,  improvement,  in  the  above  described 
mechanical  process  of  reducing  wood  to  pulp. 

My  invention  consists  in  subjecting  the  wood  to  be 
reduced  to  pulp  to  the  abrasive  action  of  a  rapidly  mov- 
ing roughened  surface,  and  then  withdrawing  the  sep- 
arated fibres  and  depositing  them  in  depressions  in 
the  abrasive  surface  so  as  to  protect  the  fibres  from 
being  subjected  to  an  appreciable  and  objectionable 
grinding  action  between  the  abrasive  surface  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  logs. 

One  plan  for  utilizing  my  invention,  in  connection 
with  the  pulp  machines  I  have  described  above,  is 
shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  wherein  a  series  of  grooves  c 
are  indicated  extending  across  and  located  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone.  The  surface  of  the  stone  between  the 
grooves  is  roughened  in  the  usual  manner.  As  an 
abrasive  surface  d  comes  under  the  left  hand  under 
surface  of  the  log  7  in  magazine  4,  the  fibres  which 
are  torn  out,  instead  of  remaining  on  the  surfce  of 
the  stone,  are  pushed  down  into  the  next,  or  one  of  the 
succeeding  grooves  c,  and  are  thus  removed  from  the 
abrasive  surface  of  the  stone  and  protected  from  the 
grinding  action  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  sub- 
jected in  the  same  and  succeeding  magazines.  This  is 
the  action  which  takes  place  as  each  abrasive  surface 
passes  luider  the  logs  in  the  various  magazines,  and 
thus  the  fibres,  or  the  greater  portion  of  them,  are  col- 
lected in  the  grooves  c,  and  protected  from  the  objec- 
tionable grinding  action  as  they  pass  under  the  logs  in 
the  various  magazines,  until  they  pass  under  the  spray 
9,  which  washes  them  out  of  the  grooves  into  the  tank 
below.  I  have  shown  the  grooves  c  of  triangular  shape 
and  disposed  in  a  straight  line  across  the  surface  of 
the  stone,  and  parallel  with  its  axis,  I  prefer  to  make 
the  grooves  one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep  and  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  wide  at  their  mouths,  and  to  di.spose  them 
around  the  surface  of  the  stone  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  apart,  measuring  from  centre  to  centre  of  the 
grooves. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  grooves  of  the  shape 
and  general  direction  of  location  shown  in  Figs.  2  and 
3,  and  separated  from  each  other  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  are  mo.st  readily  produced  in  the  surface  of 
the  stone,  and  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  collect  the 
fibres,  from  which  they  are  easily  discharged  by  the 
action  of  the  spray,  assisted  by  the  centrifugal  "force 


of  the  revolving  stone.  But  without  departing  from 
my  invention,  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  grooves, 
the  distance  between  them  and  the  direction  in  which 
they  extend  across  the  stone  may,  of  coui'se,  be  varied. 
The  grooves  may  extend  across  the  face  of  the  stone  in 
a  wavy  line  or  in  a  straight  line,  but  at  an  angle  to 
the  axis  of  the  stone,  as  is  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5  re- 
spectively. 

Instead  of  grooves  extending  entirely  across  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone,  I  may  use  cells  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  stone,  and  located  in  lines  either  parallel 
or  at  an  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  stone,  and  the  cells 
of  one  line  may  be  staggered  with  reference  to  those 
of  another  line,  as  are  shown  in  Figs.  6,  7  and  8  re- 
spectively. It  is  also  to  be  understood  that  I  am  not 
confined  in  the  practice  of  my  invention  to  the  use  of 
a  circular  stone,  but  the  abrasive  implement  may  be  of 
any  suitable  form  and  its  surface  may  be  made  of  any 
suitable  material. 

By  the  use  of  my  process  I  secure  an  increased  out- 
put and  a  superior  quality  of  pulp  for  the  amount  of 
power  consumed.  The  fibres  of  the  pulp  produced  by 
my  process  are  long  and  strong  enough  to  permit 
of  the  manufacture  of  paper,  wholly  from  this  pulp 
without  the  addition  of  any  chemically  prepared  pulp. 
This  results  in  a  verj'  considerable  saving  in  the  cost 
of  manufacture  of  paper,  and  the  elimination  of  sev- 
eral troublesome  features  experienced  in  the  produc- 
tion of  paper  from  mixed  pulp. 

The  fibres  of  chemically  prepared  pulp  shrink  more 
I'eadily  than  the  fibres  of  mechanically  prepared  pulp 
when  subjected  to  the  heat  necessary  to  evaporate  the 
water  in  the  process  of  manufacture  of  the  paper,  re- 
sulting in  the  drawing  of  the  web  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  paper  sometimes  "curls"  on  the  rolls.  Also, 
the  chemically  prepared  pulp  is  frequently  "gummy," 
which  tends  to  cause  the  paper  to  stick  to  the  rolls  as 
it  passes  through  the  pi-esses.  These  objectionable  fea- 
tures, present  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  mixed 
pulp,  are  entirely  eliminated  when  paper  is  made 
wholly  from  pulp  prodiiced  by  my  process,  in  which 
the  fibres  are  clean  and  uniform  in  strength  and 
quality. 


MEASURING   THE   DENSITY   OF   WHOLESTUFF. 

An  Apparatus  for  Measuring  or  Determining  the  Vis- 
cosity of  Wholestuff  in  the  Beater. — Arthur  B. 
Green,  of  Portland,  Me.,  Inventor,  assignor  to  S. 
D.  Warren  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

U.S.  Patent  Xo.   1,125,017,  Jauuary  12,   1915. 

The  patentee  says  of  his  invention: — The  invention 
I'elates  to  apparatus  for  measuring,  indicating,  and 
making  a  record  of  the  variations  in  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  paper  "stuff"  during  the  beating  opera- 
tion by  which  the  surface  friction  against  solid  bodies 
and  internal  friction,  or  viscosity,  may  be  definitely 
determined  in  relation  to  a  given  standard.  By  meas- 
uring and  indicating  the  variations  in  these  physical 
properties  during  the  process  of  beating,  the  extent 
of  treatment  the  stuff  has  inulergone  may  be  very  ac- 
curately judged,  and  by  so  blending  the  various  in- 
gredients of  the  paper  stuff  as  to  bring  these  physical 
properties  to  definite  values  at  the  beginning  of  the 
operation  of  each  run,  the  density  of  the  stuff  (that 
is.  the  required  proportion  of  solid  matter  to  water) 
may  be  regulated  according  to  a  predetei'mined  stand- 
ard. 
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The  improved  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose 
comprises  an  object  of  desired  form.  i)referal>ly  a  ]iro- 
late  spheroid  with  projecting  polar  spurs,  or  it  may  be 
more  familiarly  termed  approximately  lemon-shaped, 
submerged  in  the  stuff  having  a  normally  unobstructed 
flow  in  the  tub,  which  is  open  to  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  this  object  or  drag  being  held  against  lateral  dis- 
placement but  adapted  to  be  moved  longitudinalh'  of 
the  tub  through  the  friction  of  the  stuff  as  it  continu- 
ously flows  past  under  the  influence  of  a  constant  pro- 
pelling mechanism  operating  at  constant  speed. 

The  resistance  of  this  object,  or  drag,  to  the  passage 
of  the  stuff  depends  upon  the  two  physical  factors 


naiiK-d — that  i.s.  surface  and  internal  friction  of  the 
stuff  anrj  the  total  resistance  is  measured  by  a  suit- 
aliii-  system  of  lever  conncitions  l)etween  the  dra(? 
Hupportin^;  rod  and  an  indicator  on  a  scale,  and  the 
variations  in  such  resi.stanee.  which  correspond  with 
the  variation.M  in  the  density  and  fluidity  of  the  stuff. 
are  recorded  by  means  of  connection  bctwer-n  said  lever 
Hvsteni  and  an  automatically  ofH-rafed  recording  ilf- 
vice.  My  varyinir  flw  Hha|>e  of  th<-  subimrifed  draR. 
eithiT  of  tin-  ••JiMin-MfH  of  ri-sistani-f  may  br  iiercntuated 
above  the  other,  and  thus  it  may  be  made  to  measure 
to  the  (freater  degree  whichever  of  the  eb<ments  varies 
thf  most  under  (riven  conditions. 

It  is  fonnd  that  tlie  lemon-shaped  <lrajf  tends  tf>  em- 
phasize the  viscosity  as  thi-  chief  factor  in  thi-  force 
ext-rted  liy  the  stuff  upon  \hf  «ira(?. 

In  tlw  drawings.  P'iKure  1  is  a  front  eb-vation  of  the 
measiirinjf  and  recordintr  apparatus,  the  rod  to  which 
tlie  drag  is  attached  beinir  shown  broken;  Viu-  2  is  a 
Sectional  view  of  the  snjiporting  sleeve,  secured  to  the 


drag  rod,  on  line  3 — 3,  Fig.  1;  Fig.  3  is  an  elevation 
of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  1,  viewed  from  the  right 
of  that  figure:  Fig.  i  is  a  plan  of  the  beater  tub  show- 
ing the  jjositiou  of  the  drag  and  of  the  shaft  which 
supports  the  measuring  and  recording  apparatus  in 
relation  to  the  tub ;  and  Fig.  5  is  a  vertical  section  of 
the  tub  on  line  5 — 5,  Fig.  4. 

Referring  to  the  drawings  by  indicating  characters, 
1  is  a  lemon-shaped  bulb  or  drag  submerged  in  the  stuff 
till)  T  of  the  beater.  2  is  the  supporting  rod  for  the 
drag  which  passes  up  through  a  sleeve  3  vertically  ad- 
justable thereon,  and  supported  in  journals  4  carried 
by  arm  5  of  the  supporting  frame  6.  This  frame 
and  the  whole  apparatus  is  supported  upon  a  shaft  7 
which  has  bearings  upon  one  side  of  the  tub  T  and 
upon  a  central  vertical  partition,  or  mid-feather,  M, 
in  the  tub,  as  indicated  in  dotted  lines,  Fig.  4;  the 
frame  6  being  keyed  to  the  shaft  7. 

The  sleeve  3  and  rod  2  with  other  parts  attached 
thereto  may  be  tilted  upon  the  journal  4  in  a  plane  par- 
allel with  the  length  of  the  tub.  An  indicating  finger  8 
is  pivoted  at  !•  u|)ou  an  arm  10  projecting  upward  from 
the  frame  (5.  and  a  link  11  is  pivoted  at  one  end  to  the 
indicating  finger  8  above  its  pivotal  point  9,  and  at  its 
other  end  the  link  is  pivoted  at  12  to  the  sleeve  3,  so 
that  as  the  i-od  2  and  sleeve  3  are  tilted  upon  the  jour- 
nal 4,  the  indicating  finger  8  will  be  caused  to  swing  up 
and  down  upon  its  jdvot  9.  the  point  of  the  finger 
swinging  over  tlu'  scale  S.  graduated  in  suitable  units. 
13  is  an  ui)wardly  jirojecting  arm  of  the  supporting 
frame,  and  between  its  upper  end  and  a  holding  sleeve 
14,  which  is  secured  to  the  rod  2.  is  a  cylindrical  cas- 
ing ir>.  containing  a  coiled  spring  16. 

A  piston  rod  17  within  the  cylinder  1.5  extends  out- 
ward and  is  pivoted  at  IS  to  the  sleeve  14.  To  the 
inner  cnil  of  the  piston  rod  17  a  piston  19  is  attached, 
and  the  corresponding  end  of  the  cylinder  l.i  is  pivot- 
ally  connected  by  a  screw-threaded  rod  20  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  arm  13,  and  may  be  adjusted  longitudinally 
by  means  of  nuts  21  upon  either  side  of  the  arm  13,  and 
vertically  in  a  slot  29  in  the  upper  end  of  that  arm.  Fig. 

Sleeve  14  is  al.so  adjustable  vertically  on  rod  2  to 
correspond  with  this  vertical  adjustment  in  slot  29.  The 
oiiject  of  these  two  adju.stments.  affecting  the  ele- 
vation of  the  casing  1.5  with  its  spring  16  above  the 
journal  4.  is  to  compi-nsatf  for  errors  in  the  stiffness  of 
the  spring  16.  so  as  to  obtain  comparable  n-sults  from 
different  instruments.  A  stiff  spring  should  be  placed 
below  the  normal  elevation;  a  weak  spring,  above  the 
normal  elevation. 

The  piston  19  is  a<ljnstable  on  the  rod  17.  and  on  this 
roil  near  the  opposite  end  of  tin-  cylinder  15  is  an  ad- 
just JTig.  or  slop-nut  22,  by  which  the  com|>rcssion  of 
the  spring  16  is  limited,  as  also  the  movement  of  the 
rofi  17  out  of  the  cylintler.  thus  determining  the  up- 
ward movement  of  the  indicating  finger  S  caused  l»y  its 
connection  through  the  link  11  with  the  upper  end  of 
the  sleeve  3  when  that  end  swings  to  the  right  Fig  1. 

Ity  the  a.Ijnstment  of  the  nut  22  on  the  rod  17.  an<l 
the  nuts  21  on  the  rod  20.  the  several  parts  can  be  reg- 
idafed  so  that  the  finger  H  will  stop  at  the  extreme  lim- 
its of  the  scale  S.  which  indicates  the  maximum  move- 
ment of  the  drag  1  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  paper 
stuff  as  if  flows  [tast  the  drag  within  tin-  tub  T. 

In  the  drnAving  the  rod  2  is  shown  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion which  indicates  the  mean  reading  on  the  scale 
corresponding  to  such  vertical  position,  which  is  due 
to  the  eccentric  position  of  the  jouinal  4  in  relation  to 
the  rod.    The  centers  of  the  three  pivotal  points.  4.  12. 
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aud  IS  are  in  tlie  same  vertical  line.  Upon  the  pivot  9 
is  secured  a  crank  arm  23  to  which  is  pivoted  one  end 
of  a  connecting  rod  24,  the  other  end  of  which  rod  is 
pivoted  to  a  second  crank  arm  25,  and  this  arm  25  is 
rigidly  attached  to  a  recoi-ding  arm  26,  the  pen  or  pen- 
cil of  which  is  adapted  to  bear  upon  and  leave  its  mark 
upon  the  graduated  dial  27  as  it  is  rotated  by  the  usual 
clockwork  provided  in  such   apparatus. 

In  Figs.  4  and  5,  B  is  the  beater  "roll"'  which,  by  its 
operation  of  beating  the  material,  causes  the  paper  stuff 
to  continuously  flow  around  the  mid-feather  M  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrows,  due  to  the  angle  at 
which  the  partition  or  backfall  P  is  placed  in  relation 
to  the  beater  B.  The  drag  1  may  be  swung  upward  out 
of  the  tub  T,  upon  the  shaft  7,  or  otherwise  raised, 
while  the  tub  is  being  emptied  and  a  new  charge  put  in. 


Ottawa  Notes 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  March  25. — Alterations  in  the  rates 
on  news  print  from  Ottawa,  Hull,  Grand  Mere,  Shaw- 
iuigan  Falls  and  other  points  from  which  pulpwood 
is  shipped  to  Brandon,  Winnipeg  and  other  Western 
points  has  been  made  by  the  Railway  Commission. 
Responding  to  an  application  by  the  Brandon  Board 
of  Trade,  which  complained  tliat  while  Winnipeg 
enjoyed  a  commodity  rate  on  news  print  Brandon 
did  not,  the  Board  took  up  the  matter  and  as  a  result 
the  rate  to  Brandon  has  been  reduced  from  81  cents 
to  75  cents  per  hundred  miles  while  the  rate  to 
Winnipeg  has  been  increased  from  61  cents  to  63 
cents.  The  new  commodity  rates  have  been  based  on 
the  5th  class  rate  from  Fort  William  plus  15  cents 
from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Espanola  and  Sturgeon  Falls 
and  25  cents  from  Ottawa,  Hull,  Grand  ilere,  Shaw- 
inigan  Falls  and  Windsor  Falls. 


Shipping  facilities  will  be  furnished  for  a  district 
rich  in  pulpwood  owing  to  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  a  limited  operation  of  the  Xational 
Transcontinental  Railway  between  Winnipeg  and 
Moneton.  The  announcement  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  to  take  over  the  road  and  of  the 
intention  of  tlie  Government  to  partially  operate  it 
was  made  in  the  Senate  a  week  ago.  Tlie  matter  has 
been  the  subject  of  debate  during  the  previous  week, 
some  senators  having  claimed  that  there  were  thous- 
ands of  cords  of  pulpwood  which  would  be  shipped  to 
Quebec  pulp  mills  if  the  shipping  facilities  were  af- 
forded, while  others  had  contended  that  it  would  be 
economically  impossible  to  ship  pulpwood  in  this  dir- 
ection. Last  week  Senator  Casgrain  of  Montreal 
stated  that  the  pulpwood  could  be  taken  by  train  over 
the  N.  T.  R.  from  the  Abitibi  district  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  St.  Maxirice  river  and  then  floated  down 
to  the  mills.  The  debate  finally  concluded  with  the 
announcement  by  Senator  Lougheed,  Government  lead- 
er in  the  Upper  Chamber,  that  the  Government  itself 
would  operate  the  line  before  spring.  A  Bill  which 
as  originally  drafted  would  have  proved  a  source  of 
menace  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada  has 
been  amended  according  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  by  the  special  committee  to  which  it  was  referred 
and  will  shortly  come  before  Parliament.     This  is  the 


bill  introduced  by  Mr.  George  H.  Bradbury  to  pre- 
vent tlie  pollution  of  navigable  waters.  It  would  have 
heavily  penalized  lumbermen,  paper  mill  operators  and 
otliers  who  allowed  sawdust,  chips,  or  any  effluent 
to  be  discharged  into  navigable  streams  or  streams 
flowing  into  them,  in  any  part  of  Canada.  This  would 
have  worked  unnecessary  hardship  in  thinly  settled 
j)ortions  of  the  country  where  pulp  mills  are  establish- 
ed but  as  amended  the  bill  will  only  apply  in  areas 
designated  by  the  Government  which  will  in  effect 
mean  in  thickl.y  settled  districts. 


The  Upper  Ottawa  Improvement  Company  has  filed 
its  1915  scale  of  rates  to  be  charged  to  lumber  and 
paper  companies  on  the  Ottawa  river  making  use  of  its 
facilities.  On  the  whole  the  rates  show  an  increase. 
As  compared  with  1914  the  tariff  is  as  follows:  Tolls, 
6  rates  greater,  2  less  and  3  the  same  as  in  1914;  tow- 
ing, driving  and  sweeping,  10  rates  greater,  4  the  same 
as  1914;  boom  working  and  driving,  7  rates  greater, 
1  less,  2  the  same  as  1914;  towing,  10  rates  greater,  1 
less  and  1  the  same  as  1914;  towing  per  hour,  7  rates 
same  as  1914. 


The  announcement  in  Parliament  by  Sir  George  Pos- 
ter last  Monday  that  Canada  might  succeed  in  arrang- 
ing a  preference  with  Cuba  is  one  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  in  the  Dominion. 
Among  Cuba's  imports  paper  products  largely  figm-e. 
Hitherto  she  has  imported  largely  from  the  United 
States  but  with  a  preference  arrangement  with  Canada 
it  is  confidently  expected  by  Canadian  paper  manu- 
facturers that  the  Dominion  might  capture  a  large  part 
of  this  trade. 


Whether  or  not  paper  is  a  suitable  matei'ial  for  use  in 
the  mannfactiire  of  strong  boots  has  been  a  feature  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  military  fotwear  served  out  to 
Canadian  contingents,  now  being  conducted  at  Ottawa 
by  a  special  parliamentary  committee.  Statements  had 
been  made,  in  commendation  of  the  boots  in  question, 
that  their  soles  contained  paper.  It  has  been  brought 
out  in  evidence  that  the  "paper"  is  leatherboard  which 
is  used  in  connection  with  the  steel  shank  placed  in 
most  of  the  boots  manufactured  for  the  troops.  The 
fact  that  this  material  is  quite  generally  used  in  high- 
grade  boots  proved  a  surprise  to  the  committee  and  to 
the  public  who  had  first  imagined  that  when  the  boots 
contained  paper  they  condemned  themselves.  However, 
the  fact  that  light  is  coming  on  this  subject  was  proved 
at  yesterday's  meeting  of  the  committee  when  ilr.  P. 
B.  McCurdy  one  of  its  members,  pointed  ont  that  the 
Japanese,  who  were  ranked  as  progressive  people,  had 
used  paper  footwear  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war  with 
alleged  good  results. 


The  Hungerford  Talc  Co.,  Limited,  has  been  granted 
a  provincial  charter,  with  a  share  capital  of  fifty  thoixs- 
and  dollars  and  head  office  in  Toronto.  The  incor- 
porators are  H.  B.  Hungerford,  M.  B.  Orde  and  E.  J. 
Durkes  of  Chicago,  David  Plant  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  Wm.  H.  Wallbridge,  of  Toronto.  The  powers  of 
the  new  company  are  very  wide,  and  deal  principally 
with  the  development  of  mines  and  mineral  lands. 
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CANADIAN     MARKETS 

There  is  not  much  new  or  interesting  to  report  in 
the  paper  market,  except  that  news  print  is  ratlier  easy 
in  price,  and  some  of  the  larger  mills  are  not  as  busy 
as  they  have  been.  It  is  said  in  some  quarters  that  the 
demand  has  fallen  off  by  about  twenty  per  cent  at 
home  and  abroad,  owing  to  the  reduced  size  of  news- 
papers, and  the  decrease  in  advertising.  However,  a 
better  feeling  is  prevailing  in  the  publishing  business, 
and  as  soon  as  the  Easter  holidays  are  over  and  busi- 
ness gets  off  well  to  a  spring  start,  it  is  believed  that 
there  will  be  a  decided  improvement.  Some  mills  are 
receiving  inquiries  from  England  regarding  prices,  etc., 
but  so  far  no  large  conti-acts  have  been  closed. 

Book  and  writing  plants  are  doing  a  fair  business, 
and  printing  establishments  are  growing  busier.  The 
recent  small  increase  in  price  on  book,  bond,  writing 
and  ledger  paper,  owing  to  the  war  tax  on  raw  ma- 
terials has  been  accepted  bj-  the  trade  without  any 
serious  i)rotest.  Coating  paper  plants  report  that  busi- 
ness has  picked  up  considerably.  There  is  no  change 
in  the  ground  wood  situatioji,  as  water  conditions 
across  the  border  are  very  satisfactory  at  the  present 
time.  The  sulphite  outlook  is  full  of  uncertainty,  and 
it  is  expected  that  prices,  which  have  been  easy  for  a 
considerable  time,  maj'  take  on  a  firmer  tone.  The  for- 
eign supply  is  reported  to  be  growing  le.ss  and,  with 
restricted  receipts,  tlie  demand  may  Ijeeoine  keener  and 
prices  rise.  Wrapping  jiapir  mills  are  running  at  low 
production,  and  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  life  in  the 
trade.  Jobbers  report  that  business  is  only  fair,  al- 
tliougli  there  is  steady  demand  for  kraft.  In  some 
grades  of  tlie  raw  and  paper  stock  line  there  is  a  slight 
improvement,  but  the  spring  business  has  not  ojjened 
up  fully  yet  and  buying  is  in  small  lots.  There  are  no 
noteworthy  changes  in  prices  to  record.  i\Ianiifactur- 
ers  in  all  lines  are  hopeful,  and  look  for  a  better  state  of 
things  in  the  near  future. 

Quotations,  f .o.b.  Toronto,  are : — 
Paper. 
News   (rolls),  $1.90  to  $2.W  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
.News   (sheets),  .t2.0.">  to  $2.1.')  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
I'.ook  papers   (carload;,  No.  -i,  4.00c  to  4.25c. 
Hook  papers  (ton  lots),  4.25c  to  5.75c. 
Hook  papers  (carload),  No.  2,  4.50c. 
I'.ook  pa|)ers  (ton  lots).  Xo.  2,  4.75c  to  5.50c. 
I'.ook  papers   (carload)  No.  1,  5.00c  to  5.50c. 
I'.ook   (lapers   Moil   lots),  .\o.  1,  5. .50c  up. 
.Sulphite  bond,  GViC.  to  7V^c. 
Writings,  4I/2C  up. 
Grey  Browns,  $2.35  to  $2.75. 
l-'ibre,  .$.{.35  to  .$4.00 
Manila,  B.,  $2.85  to  $3.25. 
Manila,  No.  2,  $3.10  to  .$3.50. 
Manila,  No.  1,  $3.35  to  $4.00. 
UnRJazed  Kraft,  $3.90  to  $4. .50. 
Glnze.l    Kraft   $4.25  to  .$5.00. 

Palp. 

Ground  wood  pulp   (at  mill).  $16  to  $17. 
fJronnd  wood.  $21    to  $24,  delivered. 
Sulphite   (unbleached*,  $.39  to  .$43  del.  in  f'nnada. 
Sulphite  (unbleached  I.  $40  to  $44,  delivered  in  U..S. 
Sulphite  (bleached).  $.54  to  $58. 


Paper  Stock. 
Xo.  1  hard  shavings,  $2.05. 
Xo.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.70. 
Xo.  1  mixed  shavings,  50c. 
White  blanks,  971/26. 
Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.50. 
Ordinary  ledger  stock,  .$1.30. 
X'o.  2  book  stock,  50c. 
Xo.  1  book  stock,  75c. 
X^o.  1  Manila  envelope  cuttings,  $1.20. 
Xo.  1  print  Manilas,  65c. 
Folded  news,  32y2C. 
Over  issues,  40c. 
Xo.  1  cleaned  mixed  paper,  25e. 
Old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
X'o.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.75  to  $6.00. 
Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.70. 
Thirds,  blues,  $1.50. 
Black  linings,  $1.75. 
Xew  light  flannelettes,  $5.00. 
( >rdiiiarv  satinets,  95c. 
Flock,  $1.05. 
Tailor  rags,  90c. 
Manila  rope,  2c   to  214c. 
Xo.  1  burlap  bagging,  90c. 


Quotation!  f.o.b.  Montreal  are : — 

Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 
Roll  News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton   for  lar^e  orders;  $45 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  Xews,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  5V4C  to  6c  per  lb. 
No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in   large   quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
\'o.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4 .  40  to  $4 .  50  in  small  quantities. 
•Vritings,  5c  to  7y2C. 
V>ulphite  Bond,  eVjc  to  8V^c. 
Writing   Manila   5c. 
Volored  Posters  4c.  to  .5c.  per  lb. 
Wrappings. 
Sre.v  Brown,  per  100  lbs,  car  lots.  $2.25  net:  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons,  $2..'')5;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
Xed   Brown,   car   lots,   $2.85;   5   tons,   $2.95;    2   tons. 

$3.05;  1  ton,  3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
('..  Manila,  car  lots,  .$2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons,  .$3.05; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less.  $3.25. 
Xo.  2   Manila,  c.ir  lots,  .$3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20;  2  tons 

$3. .30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
\o.   1    Manila,  ear  lots,  .$3.25;  5  tons,  .$3.45;  2  tons 

$3, 55;  1  ton,  $3  65;  less  $3.75. 
Kraft,  $3.75  to  $5,00. 
Fibre,  ear  lot*,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3  45,  2  t.nm    $3  5.^^     ] 

ton  $3,65;  less  $3. 7.'5. 

Fibre,  $2  75  to  $3.50. 

Manila,  B,  $2  50  to  $3.25. 

f)n  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  nisnnrac 
/urers  are  quoting  10  per  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easy  bleaching.  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 
Vews  quality.  $41  to  .$42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite.  $.54  to  $59  per  ton. 
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Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4.00. 

Ground  wood,  No.  2,  $22  to  $24,    delivered    United 
States. 


NEW    YORK      MARKETS 

(Special    to    Pulp    and    Paper    Magazine) 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  25,  1915. 

Mild  weather  in  the  eastern  states  during  the  past 
month  has  brought  about  somewhat  of  a  change  in  the 
market  for  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp.  With  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  mills  have  been  enabled  to 
grind  all  the  pulp  they  want  for  their  immediate  use 
and  operations  on  all  sides  are  steady.  The  only  ac- 
tivity in  sales,  however,  is  among  those  mills  that  are 
either  looking  forward  to  a  shortage  during  the  com- 
ing summer  months,  or  those  that  do  not  grind  pulp 
for  their  own  use.  As  far  as  prices  are  concerned, 
they  are  somewhat  stronger  than  they  were  a  month 
ago.  No.  1  quality  selling  at  the  mill  at  about  $17.00 
per  ton,  while  the  second  grade  is  about  $2.00  cheaper. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling  prevailing  among  local  dis- 
tributors that  these  values  will  be  increased  before  the 
summer  season  sets  in. 

In  discussing  the  Chemical  Pulp  market  this  week 
a  leading  importer  stated  to  your  correspondent 
that  it  would  not  be  very  long  before  the  consumers  in 
this  country  would  awaken  to  the  true  situation.  That 
foreign  makers  will  raise  their  prices  is  more  than  evi- 
dent. So  far  reports  from  Scandinavia  state  that 
such  is  the  ease  there,  and  unbleached  sulphite  is  re- 
flecting a  stronger  tone  here  during  this  week,  while 
bleached  sulphite  is  looking  decidedly  upward.  At 
present  the  mills  appear  to  be  well  supplied  with 
stocks,  and  in  consequence  there  are  very  few  inquiries 
for  additional  supplies — the  principal  movement  being 
confined  almost  entirely  to  contract  shipments.  Though 
imports  have  shown  a  slight  decrease  since  the  war 
began,  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  there  are 
jdenty  of  supplies  on  the  docks  at  the  various  ports  of 
entry. 

Mills  are  showing  very  little  inclination  to  purchase 
either  rags,  waste  papers,  or  bagging.  In  the  case 
of  rags,  roofing  stocks  seem  to  be  about  the  only 
grade  reflecting  any  activity.  These  lines  are  main- 
taining good  values,  and  it  is  the  concensus  of  opinion 
that  other  grades  will  be  on  a  much  firmer  basis  before 
the  Spring  is  far  advanced.  Though  stocks  of  gunny 
are  rather  limited,  there  is  very  little  activity  i-eported 
in  local  circles.  Waste  papers  continue  to  be  slow, 
though  prices  are  firming  somewhat.  Soft  white  shav- 
ing liave  advanced  slightly  during  the  interval,  and  are 
now  quoted  at  about  $1.80.  Hard  white  shavings  can 
be  had  anywhere  from  .$2.15  to  .$2.60,  according  to 
quality.  Mixed  papers  are  plentiful  and  weak  in  price. 
Though  dealers  are  asking  $1.25,  it  is  reported  that 
certain  parcels  were  disposed  of  this  week,  as  low  as 
$1 .  15.  This  movement,  however,  is  probably  due  to  the 
desire  of  the  packer  to  tui-n  part  of  his  heavy  stocks  in- 
to ready  money. 

A  pleasing  feature  about  the  general  paper  market  in 
this  city  is  the  firmness  in  which  prices  on  all  grades 
are  being  held.  Though  buying  has  been,  and  is,  very 
spotty,  there  is  a  very  strong  undertone  and  very  lit- 
tle cutting  is  reported  in  any  quarter.  Reports  from 
various  large  paper  centres  indicate  that  the  situation 
in  New  York  is  a  criterion  of  tlie  paper  distributing  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States.  Leading  newsprint  manu- 
facturers report  steady  flow  of  inquiries  for  additional 
supplies,  but  in  most  cases  when  the  orders  are  placed 


they  are  for  only  small  lots.  The  supply  on  hand  at 
the  mills  is  comparatively  heavy,  though  the  move- 
ment is  steady.  Prices  on  side  run  news  are  very  firm 
luider  a  fairly  good  demand.  The  improvement  in  the 
movement  in  book  papers  noted  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  appears  to  have  slackened,  as 
both  the  leading  manufacturers  and  jobbers  now  say 
that  buying  is  very  dull  along  this  line.  Considerable 
amount  of  business  was  placed  during  the  interval  in 
the  various  grades  of  tissues,  and  the  market,  which 
two  weeks  ago  was  dull  and  uninteresting,  is  now  show- 
ing signs  of  life,  and  assuming  more  .steady  tendencies. 
A  month  ago  sales  were  frequently  reported  at  371/26 
and  38c  for  No.  1  white  tissue,  but  now  a  skirmish  of 
the  market  fails  to  reveal  anyone  selling  below  40e 
for  carload  quantities,  and  42iAc  in  small  lots.  Kraft 
jiapers,  both  domestic  and  foreign  grades,  are  maintain- 
ing their  own  uiuler  the  influences  of  a  steady  demand, 
and  fairly  good  prices.  Though  the  board  market  is 
still  weak  and  uninteresting,  there  is  a  slight  tendency 
towards  an  improvement,  and  manufacturers  are  hope- 
ful that  the  return  to  normal  conditions  will  be  earlier 
than  was  at  first  anticipated.  Taking  everything  into 
consideration,  the  local  paper  market  is  by  no  means 
bad,  and  comijares  rather  favorably  with  corresponding 
periods  in  previous  years. 

Pulps. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  $20  to  $21,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  .$18   to  $19,   delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2.20c  to  2.75c,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  imptd.,  1.80c  to  2c,  ex  dock,  New 

York. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  3c  to  3.40c,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.60  to  2.90,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.05c  to  2.15c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  impt.,  1.80c  ro  2.05e  ex  dock  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.75e  to  2.90c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft  Pulp,  1.80c  to  1.95c,  ex  dock,  New  York. 

Paper. 
News,  rolls,  transient  business,  2.10c  to  2.15c,  f.o.b. 
News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  2c  to  2.10c,  f.o.b. 
News,  side  runs,  2e  to  2.05c,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
News,  sheets,  2.20c  to  2. 35c, f.o.b.  New  York, 
l^ook  papers,  ear  lots,  M.F.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper,  extra  superfine,  13V2C  to  17c,  del.  east 

of  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  superfine,  lie  to  13c,  del.  east  Miss  R. 
Writing  paper,  No.  1,  fine,  9c,  del  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  5c  to  8c,  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  5c  to  24c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Ledger  paper,5c  to  25c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Linen  paper,  8c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Manila  jute,  4%c  to  5c,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  2.30  to  3c,  delivered. 
Kraft,  No.  1,  (dom.)  .$3.60  to  $3.75,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  No.  2,  (dom.)  $3.35  to  $3.50,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Roxboards,  news,  $23  per  ton,  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board.  .$40  per  ton,  delivered, 
lioxboards,  straw,  .$21  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  chip,  $22  per  ton,  delivered. 
Tissue,  fourdrinier,  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  40c  to  42i/oC,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  imported,   3.95c  to  4c,   ex  dock,  New  York. 


THE  BRITISH  MARKETS. 

(Special  to  Puli)  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

London,  March  20,  1915. 
The  British  paper  industry  is  at  present  in  a  dull 
state.    From  nearly  all  sources  come  reports  that  busi- 
ness is  slack  and  orders  scarce.    No  doubt  a  re-action 
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has  set  in  after  the  rush  experienced  between  Septem- 
ber last  and  January  for  newsprint  and  added  to  this 
there  is  the  fact  that  stocks  in  the  consiiuiing  channels 
are  plentiful.  In  nearly  all  eases  newspapers  have  got 
back  to  their  normal  size  again,  and  the  large  sup- 
plies laid  in  when  war  broke  out  in  August  must  first 
of  all  be  cleared  out  of  the  way.  now  that  an  idea  of 
the  market  and  the  condition  of  the  mills  for  future 
production  can  be  accurately  gauged.  Esparto  paper 
mills  are  working  on  half  capacity,  and  are  very 
hard  hit  by  the  present  condition  of  shipping  tariflfs, 
which  are  impeding  the  arrival  of  tlie  raw  material 
from  abroad.  Fine  printing  papers  are  having  a  good 
outlet  and  so  is  writing  paper,  but  things  are  not  up 
to  the  satisfaction  of  mill  men.  Wrapping,  packing  and 
paper  hangings  are  moving  slowly,  and  mills  engaged 
in  these  grades  of  papers  complain  of  dullness.  Pro- 
moters of  the  "Jlade  in  Canada"  scheme  will  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  the  Paper  Mill  Workers'  Union  in  Lon- 
don is  devoting  particular  attention  to  "Union  Label 
Paper."  They  are  calling  upon  all  houses  where  union 
men  are  employed  to  handle  nothing  but  "union  label 
paper,"  which  is  made  in  Great  Britain.  About  ten 
mills  are  producing  the  paper,  and  the  union  offi- 
cials could,  and  are  taking,  advantage  of  the  war  feel- 
ing to  press  home  their  policy.  Their  policy  is  "No 
foreign  paper" — it  must  be  all  British  made,  and  made 
by  union  label.  The  movement  is  gradually  becoming 
successful.  Prices  of  papers  remain  unchanged,  a 
grievance  which  producers  do  not  know  how  to  tackle. 

•  •         • 

The  pulp  markets  have  beconie  moi-e  settled,  but 
prices  arc  higher  within  the  last  couj)le  of  weeks.  There 
is  also  a  demand  for  sulphite,  but  sulphate  is  slow  in 
moving.  Ground  wood  has  also  received  some  atten- 
tion, and  some  small  parcels  have  changed  hands. 
.Scandinavians  report  that  they  have  closed  small  busi- 
ness transactions  with  English  buyers.  Eas,v  bleach- 
ing going  at  $46  to  $47,  and  .strong  sulphite  at  $44  to 
$45.  Prices  c.i.f.  Bi-itish  ports  are  now  about  as  fol- 
lows n)ut  shipping  tariffs  are  the  governing  factors  in 
all   transactions): — 

Bleached  sulphite,  $59.60  to  $67.20. 

Snli)hite,  easy  bleaching,  $4S.60  to  $51 .20. 

News  qualitv,  .$40. sQ  to  $42. 

Unbleached  sulphate  (No.  1),  $46.40  to  $47.60. 

Kraft  puIp$40.H0to$42. 

Ground  wood,  $13.25  to  $14. 

Ground  wood,  dry.  $26.40  to  $27. 

•  •         • 

In  the  absence  of  important  business,  r|uotatiruis  for 
esf)arto  are  nominal.  Steanjers  are  very  scaree.  F)ur- 
int.'   Kebruary.   5.450  tons   were   iiTiported    from   all   es- 
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Norwood   Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 
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jtarto  centres,  compared  with  16,111  tons  in  February, 
1914.  German  straw  pulp  being  now  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, Dutch  pulp  is  in  demand  and  prices  have  risen  by 
$1.50.  Kags  are  becoming  scarcer,  and  prices  in  the 
near  future  are  bound  to  rise.  At  present  foreign  col- 
lections reaching  the  British  consumer  are  a  few  cents 
dearer. 


In  the  chemical  market  orders  are  brisk.  Alum  is 
dearer  and  sulphur  is  in  the  same  category  and  scarce. 
Prices  of  other  commodities  are  as  follows: — Caustic 
soda,  76  per  cent  $44.40  to  $50  per  ton,  f.o.b.;  77  per 
cent  $44.50  to  $45.60;  70  to  72  per  cent,  $40.80  to 
$46.80;  and  60  to  62  per  cent,  $26  to  $28.  Sulphate 
of  soda  (saltcake)  $10;  amoinuia  alkali,  up  to  $18  for 
shipment  to  stated  ports.  Bleaching  powder  $43.80  to 
$44  i)er  ton  in  3  cwt.  hardwood  casks  and  about  $1 
cheaper  in  31,4  cwt.  drums,  f.o.b.  Liverpool.  Oxalic 
acid  is  now  22  cents  per  lb.  China  clay  is  receiving  on- 
ly moderate  attention.  Other  fillings  are  unchanged,  ex- 
cept for  export  when  a  tariff  rate  is  slapped  on  the 
price. 

•         •         • 

The  exports  to  Canada  and  imports  from  Canada 
during  the  past  two  weeks  have  been  as  follows:— Ex- 
ports to  Canada:  printing  paper,  196  cwts. ;  writing 
paper,  22  cwts.;  paper  hangings,  5  cwts.:  other  kinds 
of  jiapers,  24  cwts.  Imports  from  Canada :  32  bales  of 
coated  paper  and  5,186  cwts.  of  wood  pulp  boards. 
During  February,  British  mills  exported  to  Canada 
159  cwts.  of  writing  paper,  as  against  368  cwts.  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1914.  .$4,619  cwts.  of  iirinting  paper  (as  against 
4.983)  and  1:^0  i-wts.  of  other  kinds  of  p.njxr  ';is  acrainst 
260  cwts.   . 
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Toronto    Warehouse: 

156-160    John    Street 

Toronto 

Western     Representatives: 

TEES  &  PERSSE,  LTD.         TEES  &  PERSSE 

Winnipeg,    Fort    William,    Regina  of  Alberta,  Ltd. 

Calgary  and  Edmonton 


NATIONAL   PAPER   COMPANY 

Limited 

Manufacturers    of 
HIGH  GRADE  COATED 
BOOK.  LITHO   and   LABEL 
PAPERS,  also  DULL  FINISH 
BOOK    and    BOXBOARD 


MILLS         i 

AT  I 

VALLEYFIELD  I 

m 

P.Q.  « 


Moose  Jaw,  and  Saskatoon 


We  are  now  carrying  a 
complete  stock  of  all  regular 
sizes  and  weights  at  Montreal, 
Toronto,  ValleyBeld  and  Winni- 
peg, from  which  immediate 
shipments  can  always  be  made 


CARTHAGE    MACHINE    COMPANY 

CARTHAGE.  N.Y. 


Manufacturers     of 


Machinery  for  Ground  Wood 
and  Sulphite  Fibre  Mills 


Barkers  Splitters         Grinders         Wet  Machines 

Chippers  diip  Crushers     Compound  Rotary  Chip 

Screens  Core     Cutting     and     Core     Punching 

Machines  Pumps-Iron  and  Bronze      Bronze  Blow 

Valves  Bronze  Digester  and  Acid  System  Fittings 
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The  New  Brunswick  Situation. 

Xt-w  Bniiiswit'k  should  accept  philosophically  the 
fact  that  thf  embargo  on  pulpwood  has  not  brought 
into  the  Province  any  more  paper  mills.  Conditions 
are  not  such  as  to  warrant  new  establishments  in 
any  quarter  of  the  Dominion.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  the  mills  already  in  existence  will  be  working 
to  full  cajiacity,  and  a  prohibition  of  export  of  the 
jirincipal  raw  material  has  just  now  no  necessary  con- 
iH-etion  v.-ifh  new  enterprises.  Xew  Brunswick  can  rely 
upon  it  that  if  she  will  [)ursue  a  i)olicy  of  careful 
husbanding  (not  necessarily  hoarding i  of  forest  re- 
sources her  opportunity  will  couu-.  She  will  be  able 
to  command  the  attention  of  some  of  the  greatest  enter- 
prim-s  in  the  world. 

The  announeemiMif  by  the  .S\irveyor-Oeneral  of  New 
Brunswick  that  "the  (Jovernment  intenils  to  look  care- 
fully into  the  larire  quantities  of  pulpwood  ex|)orted 
from  the  Province  ami  will  jmt  an  end  to  the  cutting 
of  undersi/ed  tiudier  by  cancelling  the  licences  of  those 
parlies  fouml  guilty  of  the  practice"  will  be  greeted 
with  approval  by  all  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  Province's  rexources  providing  the  Surveyor-Gen- 
pral  understanils  exactly  what  he  means  by  "under- 
m£4>d."  New  Brunswick  is  one  of  the  Provinces  in 
Mic  Dominion  which  need  to  take  a  line  from  the 
'  ienlifie  forestry  methods  of  Uermany.  the  I'nited 
Mates  and  British  t'ohnnbia.  Tnijer  certain  conditions 
to  leave  small  timb.r  standing  is  as  wasteful  as  to 
burn  it.  We  believe  that  a  new  paper  »nill  in  New 
Brunswick  just  now  would  not  be  a  good  thing,  either 
from  thi-  standpoint  of  the  promoters  or  «if  those  al 
ready  in  the  paper  business. 


■'The  time  will  come,'"  and  meanwhile  New  Bnms- 
wiek  should  make  the  very  most  of  its  natural  re- 
sources by  applying  every  principle  which  .scientific 
forestry  can  advance.  We  are  sure  the  University  of 
Xew  Bninswick  with  its  forestry  experts  will  not  fail 
the  Province  in  its  hour  of  need. 


Be  Careful ! 


If  we  could  only  have  some  such  words  as  the  above 
flash  through  the  nun<l  of  every  camper  as  he  builds 
ills  fire  or  leaves  camp:  of  every  smoker  as  ho  lights 
his  j)ipe.  knocks  out  the  "heel"  or  throws  away  a 
cigarette  stidi:  of  every  .settler  as  he  btU'ns  his  brush; 
of  every  engineer  and  fireman  operating  traction  or 
donkey  engines  in  forest  areas;  above  all  of  the  men 
engaged  in  bidbling  new  railway  lines  through  our 
north  country,  the  country  would  probably  be  richer 
by  some  millions  of  dollars  aninially. 

The  time  of  annual  danger  is  now  here.  This  warm 
spring  sunshine  will  dry  out  tin-  grass  and  slash,  and 
the  conditions  for  forest  fires  will  be  ideal.  But  the 
fire,  by  about  a  million  chances  to  one,  will  not  come 
unless  somebody  starts  it.  It  is  true  that  lightning 
has  bern  the  cause  of  fires,  but  very  rarely.  We  have 
also  trieil  to  jiass  on  the  resjionsibility  to  broken  bot- 
tles, spontaneous  combustion  and  other  "causes"  which 
might  at  some  time  serve  for  std»jecfs  of  idle  specula- 
tion. But  the  forest  fire  is  |>ractically  always  the  re- 
sult of  man's  carb-ssnt^ss.  The  Pidp  and  I'aper  Maga- 
zine urges  every  reader  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
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to  assist  the  rangers,  forest  protective  associations, 
and  himself  hy  being  careful  of  fire  in  the  woods,  and 
by  encouraging  others  to  do  the  same. 
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Freight  Rates 


Unfortunately  tlie  date  of  issue  of  tlie  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  practically  coincides  with  that  of  the 
sittings  called  by  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners 
to  give  further  consideration  to  the  application  of  the 
railways  in  Eastern  Canada  for  an  increase  in  freigb' 
rates.  At  this  meeting  it  is  expected  that  the  pulp 
and  paper  interests  will  be  heard  from.  The  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has  secured  statis- 
tics from  its  members  which  should  go  far  to  show  how 
disastrous  to  the  industry  would  be  the  effect  of  any 
such  tax  as  the  railways  propose. 

There  will  be  time  enough  to  eomiuent  later,  when 
the  case  is  fiu-ther  advanced.  Just  now  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  counsel,  quoted  in  these  columns 
a  month  ago,  still  appears  to  be  the  only  tenable  one. 
The  railways  have  made  a  most  extraordinary  request 
at  a  most  opportune  time.  It  might  be  added  that 
so  far,  the  task  before  the  railways,  as  stated  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner  in  Montreal,  viz.,  that  they  must 
show,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  need  and  are  en- 
titled to  an  increased  revenue,  and  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  proposed  means  of  augmenting  revenues  is 
just,  is  very  far  from  accomplishment.  Practically 
nothing  has  been  advanced  to  prove  that  the  increase 
is  justified.  So  far  as  the  public  is  aware,  the  rail- 
ways have  not  demonstrated  that  their  earnings  are 
seriously  diminished,  and  still  less  does  it  appear  that 
the  reserves  and  assets  are  in  jeopardy. 

The  case  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time.  There 
will  be  much  debate  and  much  room  for  comment  at 
a  later  date. 


bags,  curtains  and  even  clothing.  A  one-hundred  per 
cent  paper  carpet  backing  is  a  common  thing.  A  cloth 
made  of  seventy-five  per  cent  paper  is  one  of  the 
samples  in  the  collection  of  a  New  York  chemist.  The 
remarkable  feature  of  it  is  that  it  has  been  boiled  and 
washed  with  soap.  Curtains  of  woven  paper  look 
every  bit  as  good  as  the  cotton  article,  and  a  wrapping 
of  paper  woven  into  burlap  carried  a  heavy  consign- 
ment from  Europe  to  Chicago  and  back  to  New  York. 
The  net  saving  of  hemp,  jute  and  cotton  in  a  great 
nuiidier  of  important  textiles  is  fifty  per  cent,  and  the 
net  saving  in  cost  of  manufacture  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Tlie  textih'  ficUl  is  one  to  which  paper  manufac- 
turers can  adtb-ess  themselves  with  great  profit. 
European  investigators  have  made  wonderful  advances 
along  these  lines.  The  day  when  cotton,  jute,  hemp 
and  even  linen  and  wool  are  required  without  admix- 
ture of  less  valnalilt'  fibres  is  rapidly  passing.  Paper 
will  enter  nioi-e  largely  than  ever  into  the  textile  indus- 
try. 


Paper  Textiles 


An  investigator  had  just  been  shown  through  the 
plant  of  a  manufacturer  of  paper  textiles.  He  was 
delighted  with  all  he  saw  and  was  thanking  the  man- 
ager as  he  passed  out  of  the  richly-carpeted  office. 
"You  have  a  wonderful  plant,  Mr.  A.  .  .;  but  when 
you  can  make  a  carpet  like  this  on  which  we  are 
standing,  from  paper,  you  will  have  accomplished^ 
something."  "Well,  I'm  happy  to  say  that  this  carpet 
is  our  own  manuf actm-e, "  said  the  other. 

The  conversation  fairly  well  represents  the  status  of 
the  paper  textile  industry  in  the  United  States.  Mar- 
vellous advances  are  being  made  in  the  use  of  paper  for 
all   kinds   of   wall   coverings,   carpets,   burlaps,   coffee 


British  Dyes,  Limited 

The  liritisli  Aye  scheme  has  not  succeeded  very  well. 
It  is  true  that  the  course  of  "British  Dyes,  Limited," 
through  tile  House  of  Commons  was  a  pretty  rough 
one.  From  many  sides  it  was  assailed  as  impractical, 
incomplete,  uuecouomic,  and  unbusinesslike.  Critics 
from  many  Avalks  of  life  took  a  shot  of  disparage- 
ment at  tlie  proposal.  It  would  now  appear  that  in 
the  sui)reine  test  of  the  plan — the  treatment  of  its 
securities  by  the  financial  public — has  found  it  want- 
ing. 

The  promoters  of  dye  industries  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  doubtless  be  disheartened  at 
this  downfall.  Par  from  meaning  that  the  lack  of 
success  in  Britain  will  give  increased  opportunities 
here  in  America  the  situation  will  indicate  clearly 
to  the  shrewd  American  manufacturer  that  the  problem 
which  he  is  trying  to  solve  is  a  foeman  worthy  of  his 
keenest  steel.  Dr.  Artlmr  D.  Little,  in  an  address  print- 
ed in  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine,  emphasized  the 
point  that  there  has  never  been  a  genuine  apprecia- 
tion of  industrial  research.  In  the  failure  of  the 
British  dye  scheme  his  contention  is,  to  our  opinion, 
borne  out.  In  the  dye  industry  at  least,  England  has 
not  applied  her  chemists  as  the  industry  demands. 
If  dyes  are  ever  to  be  made  extensively  in  Great  Brit- 
ain or  the  United  States  there  must  be  the  backbone 
of  scientific  research  which  has  been  developed  on 
the  Continent. 

And  every  industry  which  has  pretensions  can  learn 
from  the  same  examjjle.  There  must  be  long  studious 
effort  to  consummate  any  great  industrial  achieve- 
ment. 
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The  pjrites  burner  illustrated  in  Fig  .  6  is  the  typi- 
cal arrangement  for  the  burning  of  larger  lumps,  and 
represents  one  of  the  first  burners  largely  used  in  the 
chemical  industry.  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  grates 
formed  by  square  iron  rods  and  spaced  so  as  to  allow 
for  the  proper  admittance  of  air,  and  for  the  removal 
of  the  cinders.  For  the  latter  purpose  each  bar  is 
easily  turuablc  by  means  of  a  crank  provided  with  a 
handle.  <  >n  the  top  of  the  main  chamber  a  lower  cham- 
ber is  arranged  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  sublimate 
derived  from  the  roasting.  The  sublimate  is  evapor- 
ated by  means  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  combus- 
tion. This  chamber  also  retains  the  coarsest  of  the 
dust. 

Each  one  of  the  top  compartments  is  provided  with 
a  valve  for  connecting  or  disconnecting  them  with  the 
flue-dust  and  combustion  chamber.  The  lower  com- 
partments are  sufficiently  roomy  to  take  care  of  an 
accumulation  of  cinders.  All  the  compartments  are 
accessible  by  sliding  and  swing  doors. 

Before  operating  these  pyrites  burners  are  heated  by 
a  strong  tire  until  the  brick  walls  are  thoroughly  hot. 
In  the  course  of  this  process  the  burner  is  connected 
to  the  chimney,  whilst  the  valve  leading  to  the  absorb- 


to  bum  the  pyrites  by  mixing  it  with  clay,  drying  it 
aftenvards,  and  roasting  it  along  with  the  larger 
lumps.  In  order  to  ensure  a  better  efficiency  and  to 
eliminate  such  extra  labor,  vertical  burners  have  been 
used.  One  of  these  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  7.  Here  the 
pyrites,  having  been  crushed  to  a  suitable  size,  was 
charged  into  the  burner  by  means  of  a  funnel,  and 
the  attendant  had  to  propel  the  material  from  stage 
to  stage  until  it  reached  the  outlet. 

It  is  evident  that  a  good  deal  of  air  entered  the  burn- 
er under  this  plan,  which  not  only  gave  a  weak  gas, 
but  facilitated  the  formation  of  trioxide.  These  dis- 
advantages have  successfully  been  overcome  by  the 
American  Herreshoff,  whose  burner  is  sketched  in 
Fig.  No.  8. 

Whil-st  in  this  design  the  old  idea  (Austrian.  I  be- 
lieve) of  the  storeys  or  stages  is  maintained,  the  pro- 
pulsion of  the  pyrites  is  eflFected  by  means  of  scrapers 
secured  to  a  vertical  shaft.  Owing  to  the  particular 
shape  of  these  scrapei-s  they  not  only  mix  but  propel 
the  pyrites  slowly,  the  motion  being  effected  by  a 
bevel  gear  and  a  countershaft.  The  crushed  pyrites 
is  eiiarged  into  the  upper  stage  and  is  gradually  con- 
veyed to  the  lowest  stage.    In  this  way  it  is  gradually 
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Fig.  6. 


eni  in  closed.  Whpn  the  ehambers  are  sufficiently  hot, 
the  ««hc«  from  the  fire  are  removed,  a  heavy  layer  of 
pyrites  it  charged  into  the  main  chamber  and  a.<* 
NOfiri  (It  the  eoiiiliii.Hticin  within  the  furnace  has  made 
jtufticK'iit  proifre.HH  the  valve  leading  to  absorbers  is 
opened  and  the  ehininey  draft  i.s  rut  off  by  closing  the 
valve.  The  proper  amount  of  air  is  admitted  through 
the  Hlid)ntr  «Joors  of  the  ein<ler  compartment.  With 
this  elan.*  of  burner  a  certain  amount  of  manual  labor 
has  to  l>e  •xpendefl  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  pyrites 
on  the  prateH  and  the  tnrniiie  "f  the  prate-bars  from 
time  to  time,  so  afl  to  maintain  a  proper  enmbustion. 

f>win(r  to  the  spares  between  the  bars,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  high  effieieney  when  roasting  lumps 
of  a  small  size.  Before  the  construction  of  a  special 
burner  for  this  purpose  was  known,  efforts  were  made 


roasted  and  leaves  the  burner  with  t^.  per  cent  to  4  per 
cent  of  sulphur  in  the  cinders.  As  the  air  enters  on 
the  l)otfom.  the  process  of  roasting  and  generating 
tras  act.s  in  the  counter  current  style  in  respect  to 
the  work  performed  an<l  thus  the  gases  will  become 
strongest  when  leaving  the  burner  for  further  treat- 
!ncnt. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  burners  for  p.vritcs  of 
small  sized  grain,  it  has  been  possible  to  produce  a 
relatively  strong  gas  with  a  material  so  difficult  to 
handle  It  is  to  he  understood  that  p,vrites  yieMs  a 
Weaker  ifas  than  sulphur  on  account  of  the  larger  am- 
ount of  air  rei|iiired  for  roasting.  Approximately,  one 
can  say,  'I'^x  atoms  of  oxygen  are  required  for  every 
atom  of  sulphur  contained  in  pyrites. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  strength  of  a  pulp 
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manufactured  is  in  indirect  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  acid  used.  This  means  that  the  relatively  weak- 
er an  acid  in  conjunction  with  a  relatively  longer 
cooking  time,  the  stronger  a  pulp  obtained,  and  vice 
versa.  Therefore,  mills  being  equipped  with  an  acid 
plant  jn-oducing  a  relatively  weak  gas  will  automatic- 
ally arrive  at  a  longer  cooking  time,  and  in  conform- 
ity will  produce  a  stronger  pulp. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  a  relativelj'  weak 
gas  should  not  give  an  acid  relatively  rich  on  free  and 
low  on  combined,  as  there  are  many  other  seemingly 
simple  but  most  important  items  which  can  compen- 
sate for  a  relatively  weak  gas,  and  there  are  others 
which  may  upset  the  action  of  a  rich  gas.  We,  there- 
fore, cannot  say  that  solely  a  gas  of  the  highest  per- 


Fig.  7. 

eentage  will  give  the  best  results,  nor  can  we  say  that 
solely  one  certain  acid  system  will  produce  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  purpose  of  an  acid  plant  is  to  pro- 
duce sulphur  dioxide  with  the  smallest  possible  am- 
ount of  surplus  air,  trioxide  and  selenium  and  to  absorb 
such  gases  in  suitable  contrivances  in  siich  a  way  as  to 
obtain  an  acid  low  on  combined  and  with  the  percent- 
age of  lime  and  free  acid  wanted.  The  efficiency  of  an 
acid  plant  is  based  upon  the  amount  of  sulphur,  etc., 
used  to  manufacture  a  ton  of  air  dry  pulp.  Where  10 
per  cent  of  sulphur  is  being  consumed  as  an  average 
one  might  safely  say  that  this  acid  plant  is  as  perfect 
as  it  can  be,  ia  consideration  of  the  still  incomplete 
theory  of  the  recovery  of  sulphur  from  the  waste 
liquor.  When  generating  dioxide  from  pyrites  it  is 
advisable  to  employ  a  well-designed  and  well-dimen- 
sioned scrubber  which  will  eliminate  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  trioxide  and  the  flue  dust.  As  evidently 
the  water  used  for  cooling  and  washing  will  absorb 
a  certain  amount  of  dioxide  it  is  advisable  to  cool  the 
scrubber-water  for  re-use,  providing  the  entering  gases 


are  still  hot.  Another  very  important  item  is  the 
drying  of  the  pyrites  before  being  roasted.  Sulphur 
as  well  as  pyrites  should  enter  the  kilns  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible, as  moisture  contained  in  either  will  be  vaporized 
and  form  sulphuric  acid  in  conjunction  with  the  small 
percentage  of  trioxide  which  will  always  be  present  ia 
the  gases. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  sulphuric  acid  formed 
occasionally  by  irregularities,  can  easily  be  eliminated 
by  conveying  the  gases  through  a  closed  vessel 
filled  with  watiM-.  containing  a  certain  quantity  of 
sulphni'ic  ai-id  in  order  to  attract  the  sul- 
l)huric  acid  carried  by  the  gas.  The  top  of  the  flue 
dust  chamber  is  often  used  for  the  drying  of  the  py- 
rites, tlius  utilizing  the  heat  generated  by  the  combus- 
tion. Drying  contrivances  are  fitted  with  scrapers, 
which  move  the  material  about  for  uniform  drying. 

An  interesting  question  is  the  placing  of  the  fan  and 
the  application  of  the  forced  or  induced  air-supply  for 
the  absorbers.  Whilst  the  placing  of  the  fans  for  acid 
plants  working  with  towers  and  chambers  is  purely  a 
mechanical  one,  the  (juestion  about  forced  and  in- 
duced air  supply  for  the  absorbers  is  an  economical 
one.  Where  acid  rich  on  free  has  to  be  produced 
the  vacuum  system  for  the  gas  supply  for  the  absorb- 
ers should  be  avoided.  This  refers  especially  to  the 
tank  .system,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  keep  the  maximum  amount  of  free  SO.  in 
an  acid  when  under  a  vacuum.  Tank  systems  used  for 
the  iiiainifaeture  of  rich  acids  therefore  should  work 
with  air  compressors  of  the  rotary  or  the  piston  type. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  development  of  the 
sulphite  industry  the  gas  cooler  has  been  a  neglected 
child.  The  pulp  maker  generally  was  glad  if  the  cool- 
er did  not  block  unduly  and  did  not  bother  much  about 
the  water  and  its  velocity.    In  recent  years  the  cooling 


Fig.  8. 

question  has  been  taken  up  again  and  we  can  say  that 
improvements  such  as  are  embodied  in  Dr.  Richter's 
cooler  will  certainly  have  an  influence  upon  future 
acid  making.  A  cooler  should  allow  the  regulation  of 
the  temperature  of  tlie  gases  at  will,  no  matter  wliat 
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the  outside  temperature,  and  if  this  is  aeeoiupli.shed,  the 
practice  of  aeid  making  will  rest  upon  stronger  sup- 
ports than  now.  The  regulation  of  temperatures  at 
will  is  all  one  requires  for  the  making  of  pulp,  paper 
and  eheiiiical  fibre. 

P"'ig.  9  shows  a  cooler  of  the  horizontal  type  con- 
structed of  10  to  12  inch  lead  tubes.  This  size  tube 
is  ipiite  customary  as  the  cleaning  out  is  largely  facili- 
tated on  account  of  the  large  hand  holes  formed  by  the 
blind  flanges  on  each  end.  These  blind  flanges  are 
outside  of  the  box  containing  the  i-unning  cooling  wa- 
ter. If  there  is  little  space  for  the  installation  of  a 
cooler  of  the  horizontal  type  a  vertical  one  can  be  in- 
stalled. When  installing  coolers  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  cooling  water  should  possess  a  maxi- 
iiiuin  possible  speed  so  as  to  increase  the  cooling  effect 
and  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  water. 

The  following  table  demonstrates  this.  It  refers  to  a 
cooler  for  the  cooling  of  relief  liquor,  and  may  serve 
as  an  example  on  the  question  of  cooling: 


V^eloeitv 

Cooling 

of  the 

Surface 

Speed 

Length 

fooling  Water, 

Required, 

of  Liquor  in 

of  pipe 

ft.  per  second. 

square  feet. 

ft.  per  sec. 

required  ft. 

13.3 

115 

6.7 

110 

10.0 

123 

6.7 

119 

6.65 

142 

6.7 

138 

3.33 

190 

6.7 

184 

1.77 

230 

6.7 

274 

This  shows  that  the  less  the  velocity  of  the  cooling 
water  along  the  pipes,  the  greater  the  cooling  surface 
refjuired.  fJas  and  cooling  water  should  run  in  oppo- 
site directions.  This  is  called  the  "contra  flow  princi- 
ple." foolers  should  cool  the  gas  down  to  a  tem- 
perature as  low  as  possible  in  order  to  en.sure  a  proper 
absori)tion  in  the  absorbers,  for  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  gases  entering 
the  ahsorl)er  the  weaker  will  lie  tln'  acid  obtained.  It 
ther..fr,re  should  be  the  aim  of  a  sulphite  mill  to  bring 
the  cooling  system  u])  to  the  highest  standard.  The 
various  troubles  with  the  acid  are  generally  located  in 
the  coolers.  The  broad  significance  of  this  is  often  not 
sufficiently  recognized.  When  coming  from  the  coolers 
the  gas  should  pass  through  an  efficient  gas  washer  or 
^t-nibber  so  as  to  be  cleaned  and  freed  from  impurities. 
Iliis  is  particularly  the  case  when  burning  pyrites,  but 
-idphur-biirnirig  plants  should  not  be  withrtut  this  use- 
ful and  often  misumlerstood  apparatus. 

From  the  scrubber  it  pa.sses  along  to  the  absorber  of 
the  tank  or  tower  ir  chamber  .system.  Each  one  of 
these  has  its  peculiarities.  Evidently  the  kilns,  the 
l>iping.  the  cooler  and  the  absf»rber  create  a  resistance 
to  the  gases  wliiih  has  to  be  overr-ome.  Likewise  in  the 
boiler  plants  we  have  to  make  the  distinct ifin  between 

iiid d  and  forced  draff.  Whilst  Dr.  Frank  and  others 

preferred  to  feed  the  burners  with  compressed  air  and 
•it  the  same  time  to  force  the  gas  through  the  absorb 

•  rs,  others  have  placed  the  whole  acid  system  under  va 

•  num.  If  must  however  be  remembere.l  that  it  is 
not  pi.ssible  to  obtain  an  acid  rich  on  free  so  when 
working  the  absorbers  under  vacuum,  and  therefore  the 
ximplesf  and  most  effective  plan  in  to  have  the  burners, 
the  coolers  and  the  scrubber  under  vacuum  and  the  ah- 
-.rbers  under  pressure.  This  does  not  ajiply  to  those 
I'lants  where  open  Milseherlieh  tower*  are  Mill  em- 
ployed. 

difference  in  the  pressure  whi-ll  employing  the  tower 
system  is  effectively  obtaimd  by  fans       If  f-iiTi  mc  ar. 


ranged  before  the  coolers  they  are  made  of  cast  iron 
and  are  provided  with  watcrcooled  shafts,  as  it  is  a 
peculiarity  of  S  O.  gas  at  a  high  temperature  not  to  at- 
tack iron.  However,  as  soon  as  it  is  cooled  down  to  the 
temjierature  proper  it  will  attack  cast  iron  and  steel 
readily  and  therefore  fans  placed  after  the  cooler  must 
be  lead-lined. 

Almost  everywhere  fans  are  arranged  after  the 
cooler  as  the  volume  of  gas  to  be  propelled  is  that  much 
smaller.  Such  fans  of  course  have  to  be  well  made, 
must  have  bronze  or  lead  jacketed  shafts  and  should 


tr  ■ 


'  1      m    -> 


Fig.  9. 


rither  be  run  at  a  variable  spee.l  or  be  siifficienfly  large 
so  as  to  allow  for  regulating  the  presstire  by  means  of 
;i  damper.  Particularly  in  lowers,  an  oeca.^ional 
(.artial  blocking-ujt  will  create  additional  friction 
which  has  to  be  overconw.  Apart  from  this  the  ipiant- 
tity  of  gas  charged  info  the  absorbers  should  be  re- 
miiated  in  order  to  facilitate  the  duties  of  the  crew. 
(To  be  fonclu.le.l.) 
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HYDRO-ELECTRIC    POWER    AT    MONTREAL 


By    R.    0.    SWEEZEY,    C.E. 

(Special    to    Pulp   and    Paper    Magazine) 


The  hydi-0-elect.ric  power  situation  in  the  city  of 
Montreal  and  vicinity  has  become  so  pregnant  with 
economic  possibilities  revealed  by  recent  technical 
and  scientific  discoveries  that  the  subject  offers  a  most 
fascinating  field  for  speculative  study  and  profitable 
development.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  enormous  un- 
developed hydraulic  energy  that  nature  has  placed  at 
the  city's  very  gates  is  inconceivable  without  some  un- 
derstanding of  the  physical  features  affording  these 
possibilities,  which,  in  many  respects,  are  superior  to 
those  of  the  "far-famed"  Niagara.  Yet  power  gene- 
i-ated  by  coal  that  is  carried  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
mines  largely  exceeds  the  amount  of  hydro-electric 
energy  used  in  the  citj'  of  Montreal,  an  astonishing 
fact  considering  that  more  than  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  horse  power  of  hydraulic  energy  is 
available  most  of  it  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the 
city.  And  despite  the  low  cost  at  which  that  power 
can  be  develo]ied.  the  large  and  growing  industrial  de- 
mand, and  the  rapidl.y  increasing  range  of  economic 
application  made  possible  by  scientific  progress,  there 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  appreciative  effort  to  commer- 
cialize this  valuable  product  and  render  it  adaptable  to 
the  new  economic  fields  from  which  the  community 
may  derive  benefits  commensurate  with  the  progres- 
siveness  of  the  age.  How  much  that  retardation  of 
progress  may  be  due  to  the  monopolistic  tendencies 
that  have  always  prevailed  in  the  power  situation 
should  be  answered  by  the  power  interests  themselves, 
since  any  lack  of  foresight  on  their  part  nuist,  sooner 
or  later  react  on  their  earning  capacity. 

With  such  hydraulic  soiirces  and  the  opportunities 
presented  by  such  a  market,  Montreal  should  lead  the 
world  in  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  economies  to 
be  effected  by  a  lavish  use  of  electricity,  which  should 
be  cheaper  here  than  at  any  city  on  the  continent,  in- 
"stead  of  being  subjected  to  the  unwise  effort  to  main- 
tain always  the  highest  price  that  a  tolerant  public 
will  stand.  There  are  signs,  however,  that  the  power 
monopolists  are  beginning  to  see  a  faint  glimmer  of  the 
possibilities  awaiting  a  new  policy,  and  if  these  hopeful 
.signs  develop  into  an  intellectual  capacity  to  measure 
the  hi;ge  prospects  before  them,  we  may  expect  an 
early  readjustment  of  prices  followed  by  a  campaign 
to  educate  the  public  to  the  economy  to  be  effected  by 
a  wider  and  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity  in  the  home,  the  factory,  and  on 
the  railroad. 

At  the  present  time  Montreal  uses  about  one  hundred 
thousand  horse  power  of  hydro-electric  energy,  which 
is  supplied  by  the  Montreal  Light,  Heat  and  Power 
Company  from  its  several  sources,  chief  among  them 
being  Shawinigan  Falls,  from  which  forty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand horse  power  is  transmitted  some  ninety  miles  to 
the  city.  The  other  sources,  making  up  the  remaining 
fifty  thousand  horse  power,  are  Lachine  Rapids,  Cham- 
bly.  and  Soulanges  Canal.  The  Canadian  Light  and 
Power  Company  also  furnishes  about  eight  thousand 
horse  power  to  the  Montreal  Tramways  Company. 

Regarding  the  amount  of  steam  power  generated  in 
the  city,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory 
estimate ;    that  it  is  enormous  may  be  judged  by  a  view 


any  day  from  Mount  Royal,  revealing  the  heavy  pall 
of  smoke  that  overhangs  the  city  and  testifies  to  the 
immense  coal  consumption. 

The  modern  technical  economist  cannot  view  such  a 
situation  without  searching  for  the  cause  and  seeking 
to  direct  attention  to  the  obvious  waste  of  opportuni- 
ties. It  may  be  that  capital  is  lacking,  or  perhaps 
enterprise  and  confidence,  but  certainly  blissful  igno- 
rance plays  an  imjiortant  part.  Something  to  awaken 
the  "laisser-faire"  attitude  is  urgently  needed,  and  it 
is  therefore  with  optimistic  approval  that  we  view  the 
advent  of  Cedars  Rapids  Manufacturing  and  Power 
Company  into  the  field  with  a  capacity  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  horse  power  generated  at  a  point 
only  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  city,  at  a  cost 
so  low  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  power  prices 
now  in  force  can  justly  be  maintained.  Besides,  such  an 
increase  of  the  commodity  demands  wider  markets,  and 
the  first  essential  to  these  is  more  reasonable  prices, 
leading  to  the  more  extended  use  of  electricity  in 
new  and  varied  ways  —  many  of  them  the  marvel  of 
yesterday  but  the  common-place  of  to-day.  Nor  will  the 
advancement  cease  with  the  common-place  of  to-day, 
for  new  marvels,  the  product  of  modern  progress  and 
ingenuity,  are  constantly  being  demonstrated  and  pass- 
ed on  as  the  common-place  of  to-morrow. 

But  Cedars  Rapids  Manufacturing  and  Power  Com- 
pany, with  its  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  horse 
power,  has  only  a  small  part  of  the  available  sources 
of  supply.  There  is  Shawinigan,  with  probably  one 
liundred  thousand  h.p.,  Laureutide  Company  with  nine- 
ty thousand  horse  power.  Carillon  Falls  on  the  Ottawa, 
only  thirty-five  miles  distant,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  liorse  power,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  (Coteau  Cedars,  and  Cascades)  rapids  between 
Lake  St.  Francis  and  Lake  St.  Louis,  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  Montreal,  capable  of  developing  seven 
hundred  thousand  horse  power.  Of  these.  Cedars  Ra- 
pids, Shawinigan  Falls,  and  Laureutide  have  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  horse  power,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  hundred  thousand  horse  power  now  be- 
ing used  at  Montreal,  to  throw  into  the  market  at  once, 
leaving  Carillon  Falls  and  the  Lake  St.  Francis  to  Lake 
St.  Louis  powers  for  future  development.  With  a  power 
output  two  and  one-half  times  greater  than  the  pre- 
sent eonsumption  seeeking  a  market  in  this  field,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  expect  some  radical  changes  benefit- 
ing the  consumer.  Whether  the  power  monopolists 
realize  it  at  present  or  not,  they  must  soon  face  the 
situation  in  the  proper  mood,  else  powerful  competi- 
tors may  not  be  slow  to  realize  the  fact  that  there  is 
such  a  quantity  of  undeveloped  power  available  and 
offering  as  cheap  development  per  unit  as  any  large 
water  power  in  America.  Consider  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  for  instance,  with  a  minimum  discharge  of  180, 
000  cubic  feet  per  second  falling  through  a  head  of 
eighty-three  feet,  being  the  difference  in  level  between 
Lake  St.  Francis  and  Lake  St.  Louis.  This,  under  the 
available  working  head  of  seventy-five  feet,  would  de- 
velope  no  less  than  one  and  a  quarter  million  horse 
]iower.  But  as  Cedars  Rapids  ilfg.  &  Power  Company 
has  rights  to  divert  56,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  to  be 
used  under  a  head  of  thirty-two  feet  as  obtained  at  the 
plant  at  Cedars  Rapids,  and  the  Canadian  Light  and 
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Power  Company  ha.s  rights  to  divert  some  14.000  cubic 
feet  ])er  .second,  the  available  miuimum  flow  is  redu- 
ced by  some  70.000  cubic  feet  per  second.  Allowing 
some  10.000  cubic  feet  per  second  for  Soulanges  Canal 
and  overflow,  there  is  left  100.000  c.f.s.  unharnessed 
and  going  to  waste,  except  in  so  far  as  it  affords  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  excitement  to  tourists  running  the  ra- 
jdds  in  large  steamboats.  It  is  i)ossible  to  divert  this 
flow  for  a  power  scheme,  provided  remedial  works  are 
established  to  maintain  the  level  of  Lake  8t.  Francis 
and  also  the  intake  of  the  Cedars  Rapids  plant  —  con- 
ditions that  are  (piite  feasible. 

As  early  as  1807,  the  lion.  Jlr.  Ellice,  the  then  Seig- 
neur of  Beauharnois,  realized  the  natural  advantages 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  Lake  St. 
Francis  is  two  or  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
perfectly  flat  country  lying  between  it  and  Lake  St. 
Louis  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  (If  it 
were  not  for  an  artificial  dyke  that  is  maintained  at  the 
lower  end  of  Lake  St.  Francis,  the  St.  Lawrence 
might  very  easily  make  a  new  channel  for  itself  here.) 
The  Seigneur  of  Beauharnois  accordingly  dug  a  small 
canal,  4  miles  long,  which  is  still  in  use,  diverting 
water  from  Lake  St.  Francis  to  the  little  St.  Louis 
River,  augmenting  its  flow  to  increase  the  available  wa- 
ter power  for  the  old  mill  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Louis  River,  where  it  empties  into  Lake  St.  Louis,  some 
seventeen   miles   from   Lake   St.   Francis. 

Owing  to  the  extraordinary  features  of  the  country 
in  this  locality — slojiing  less  than  one  foot  in  a  mile— 
the  ideal  nature  of  the  clay  and  the  fact  that  about 
seventy-five  feet,  of  the  total  eighty-three  feet  differ- 
ence in  level  between  the  two  lakes,  is  obtainable 
in  a  perpendicular  drop  at  Lake  St.  Louis,  a  canal  to 
divert  any  fpiantify  of  water  from  20,000  to  100.000 
enbie  feet  per  second  from  Lake  St.  Francis  can  be 
built  to  serve  the  double  purjtose  of  navigation  and 
production  of  hydro-electric  power.  Two  locks,  both 
together  at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal,  where  solid 
Potsilam  santlstone  offers  excellent  foundations  and 
;riaterials  for  abutments,  could  take  the  place  of  the 
several  locks  now  used  at  the  Soulanges  Canal,  and  al- 
tliouudi  this  south  shore  route  would  be  four  or  five 
tiiili-s  Iduner,  the  tinu-  of  |iassage  would  be  shorter  than 
via  the  thirteen  miles  of  the  Soulanges  canal  with  its 
several  locks  and  restrieteil  channel.  When  the  St. 
Lawrence  canals  arc  decpenetl  to  conform  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  New  Welland  Canal  now  bcint;  built 
between  Laki's  Krie  ami  Ontario — an  undertaking  that 
must  inevitalily  cruiie  about — the  proposed  route  of 
this  power  canal  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  used  with 
i-eonomical  rcHults  and  the  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  the  canal  as  affonled  by  navigation  purposes  would 
so  reiluce  the  cost  per  liorse-power  of  develo|)ed  energy 

as  to  fender  this  the  cheapest  perhap.s  of  any  large 
power  di'veloptnent  in  America. 

This  scheme  is  not  merely  the  product  of  a  fertile 
Imagination,  but  has  Itei-n  studied  liy  eapabb'  engineers 
whose  estimates  all  agree  as  to  tin-  extraordinarily 
low  cost. 

That  there  woubl  be  Tnany  important  factors  of  con- 
?>ideration  in  an  nndertakini;  that  involved  the  divert- 
ing  of  more  tlian  half  the  St.  Lawrence  from  its  natural 
channi'l  is  patent  to  anyone,  hut  the  several  engineers 
who  have  carefully  stinlied  the  ifjea  concur  in  the  ojjin- 
ion  that  there  are  no  physical  obstacles  to  the  scheme. 
Of  course,  "shooting  the  rapids'"  would  no  longer  he 
possible  over  the  Cotean.  fedars.  aii'l  Cascades,  and 
no  doubt  there  would  be  many  op[ionents  to  ably  re- 
sist aiiv  siifli  firoject,  Fcgardlcftii  of  the  requircnient« 


of  technical  and  commercial  progress.  They  probably 
would  oppose  a  diversion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the 
principle  of  reasoning  peculiar  to  the  sentimentalists, 
who  would  prevent  the  utilization  of  the  wasted  en- 
ergy of  Niagara  Falls  without  realizing  that  too  high 
a  price  may  be  paid  for  mere  aesthetic  beauty.  How 
long  the  community  must  wait  for  the  proper  initia- 
tive leading  to  a  fuller  application  and  use  of  such 
vast  latent  wealth  is  not  very  clear,  except  that  there 
are  certain  encouraging  features  indicated  by  the  low 
cost  of  development  and  the  confidence  of  those  whose 
money  is  being  invested  in  further  power  projects. 

Owing  to  the  many  economic  uses  now  possible  with 
imjiroved  electrical  devices,  the  power  companies 
should  have  a  greatly  increased  revenue  with  slight 
additional  fixed  charges,  but  their  price  schedide  un- 
foitunately  must,  for  some  time  at  lea.st,  be  depend- 
ent upon  their  method  of  reasoning  and  not  neces- 
sarily governed  by  the  logic  of  the  situation.  Recent 
prices  (pioted  by  the  Cedars  Rapids  Manufacturing  and 
Power  Company  strengthen  the  belief  that,  with  a 
realization  of  the  unlimited  field  before  them,  the 
power  distributers  are  likely  to  respond  to  the  demands 
of  modern  progress  and  at  once  set  about  a  read- 
.iustment  of  prices  adaptable  to  new  circumstances, 
thus  wisely  anticipating  conditions  beneficial  alike  to 
themselves  and  the  community. 

Consider  electrical  cooking,  which,  though  in  some 
localities    less    favorably    endowed    with    power    than 
^lontreal.   is  considered   an   expensive   luxury,   has  in 
.some  places  become  part  of  the  daily  routine  in  homes 
where  economy  is  the  first  consideration.     A  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Electrical  Times  (Toronto)  has  this  to  say: 
"There   are   now   many    localities    in      Ontario 
where   the   ultimate   price   of   electric    current    to 
the  consumer  is  less  than   one  cent   per  kilowatt 
hour.     .     .     The  system  of  charging  that  has  re- 
cently been  adopted  by  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario  is  higldy  commendable  in 
this  n-spect.     ...     To  this  end  the  rates  have 
been  so  adjusted   that  it  is  in  the  consumers'  in- 
terest to  make  as  liberal  use  as  possible  of  all  the 
various  little  luxurious  utilities  now  available  for 
thi'  home. 

"Electric  Toaster. — The  average  toaster  requires 
about  five  minutes  to  make  the  first  two  pieces  of  ' 
toast  and  another  five  minutes  to  make  the  next 
four  pieces.  Sujipose  the  averace  requirement  is 
six  pieces  of  toast.  This  means  10  minutes'  use 
of  about  .")nn  watts.  Counting  '^0  days,  this  toaster 
will  be  used  :{nO  minutes,  or  five  hours  per  month 
and  consiune  therefore  2..'iOO  watt  hours,  or  2U, 
k.w.h.  This  means  that  the  cost  of  a  toaster 
which  produces  six  pieces  of  toast  ever>'  morning 
is  oid.\  2'^.  cents  a  month.  If  the  toaster  is  used 
lonirer  each  morning,  it  will  be  still  more  econo- 
mical. 

"Electric  Coffee.  -A  coffee  jii-rcolator  large  en- 
oujrh  for  the  average  family  consumes  approxi- 
matelv  .">0n  watts.  The  coffee  begins  to  percolate 
in  this  utensil  in  '\0  seconds  after  the  current  is 
tnrn<'d  on.  and  jirobably  gives  the  best  results  af- 
ter 10  minutes,  or  at  most  l.'i  minutes.  This  means 
eiifhf  mornings  before  1  k  w  hour  has  been  con- 
sumed, or  a  consumption  of  about  4  k.w.h.,  cost- 
iinr  4  cents  per  month. 

■Elccirie  Stoves —Instances  of  this  sort  might 
b.'  .(noted  at  (treat  length.  A  sninll  hot  plate  nses 
approxnnately  the  same  amount  as  a  toaster  or 
el.i  tij..  iron,  and  can  be  used  to  fry  bacon  or  at- 
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tend  to  any  of  the  miuor  details  in  the  prei)aia- 
tion  of  our  three  meals  a  day.  A  tea  samover  con- 
sumes, again,  about  the  same  amoimt,  and  would 
be  required  only  for  about  10  or  15  minutes  at  a 
sitting.  Electric  kettles  with  self-contained  units 
use  about  500  to  600  watts  and  raise  water  to  the 
boiling  point  in  about  10  minutes. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  the  operation  of 
household  utensils  has  reached  a  point  where  it 
compares  more  than  favorably  with  cooking  by  gas 
or  coal.  These  utensils  have  the  great  advantage 
that  they  can  be  operated  wherever,  and  when- 
ever, it  suits  the  convenience  or  whim  of  the  per- 
son operating  them.  The  ordinary  breakfast  will 
consist  of,  say,  cereal,  toast,  bacon  and  coffee. 
The  toast  is  made  in  10  minutes  on  the  table,  at 
a  cost,  as  shown  above,  of  1-12  a  cent,  the  bacon 
will  fry  in  five  minutes  at  a  cost  of  1-24  cent ;  the 
cereal  "on  a  small  hotplate  which  consumes  less 
than  500  watts  can  be  well  prepared  in  half  an 
hour  at  a  cost  of  Vi  cent  and  the  cot¥ee  percolated 
in  15  minutes  for  Vs  cent.  The  total  cost  of  cook- 
ing breakfast  for  an  average  family  using  these 
three  utensils  is,  therefore,  1-12  plus  1-24  plus  14 
plus  Ys,  equals  I/2  cent." 

In  the  same  manner  it  is  shown  that  an  electric  iron 
for  the  average  home  can  be  operated  at  a  cost  of  four 
cents  a  month,  and  an  electric  sweeper  at  a  cost  of 
one  cent  a  month.  Writing  recently  for  the  "Scienti- 
fic American,"  Mr.  II.  C.  Spaulding  shows  that  for  an 
average  family  a  dinner,  consisting  of  roast  chicken, 
with  brown  potatoes,  baked  banana  with  rice,  aspara- 
gus au  gratin  and  lilueberry  cottage  pudding,  can 
be  cooked  for  two  and  a  half  cents  with  electricity  at 
one  cent  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  he  also  remarks  that 
"One  peculiar  feature  of  electric  cooking,  apart  from 
safety  (no  matches,  no  leaky  pipes,  no  open,  but  un- 
lit, valves)  is  that  cooking  meats,  etc.,  whether  baked 
or  boiled,  the  actual  loss  in  weight  or  shrinkage  is  much 
less  than  when  the  cooking  is  done  by  coal  or  gas. 

With  breakfast  costing  half  a  cent,  dinner  two  and 
a  half  cents,  and  the  evening  meal,  say,  two  cents,  the 
average  family  cooking  by  electric  current  would  cost 
five  cents  a  day  or  $1.50  a  month.  Allowing  for  hot 
water  and  unforseen  requirements  would  probably  not 
increase  the  cost  by  more  than  $1 .  00  a  month,  but 
even  allowing  $3.00  a  month  for  electric  cooking  com- 
pares favorably  with  gas  or  coal-fire  cooking. 

Is  it  not  desirable,  also,  to  have  a  more  extended 
\ise  of  cheap  hydro-electric  power  in  the  operation  of 
railways?  The  time  for  such  a  move  is  perhaps  not 
quite  ripe,  but  signs  are  not  lacking  to  indicate  the 
nearness  of  the  day  when  such  a  move  may  be  un- 
dertaken on  a  large  scale  in  Canada. 

Engineers  would  dismiss  the  idea  at  the  present  time 
because  of  the  burdensome  first  cost  of  equipment,  par- 
ticularly the  outlay  for  sub-stations  and  the  large 
losses  sustained  therein  while  converting  high  voltage 
alternating  current  to  a  Ioav  voltage  direct  current,  a 
process  that  necessitates  installation  of  motor-genera- 
tor sets  at  every  few  miles  along  the  line,  because  the 
comparatively  low  voltage  dii-eet  current — in  which 
form  power  is  supplied  to  the  trolley — has  not  a  long 
range  of  transmission.  In  the  converting  process  the 
motor  receives  alternating  current  from  the  main 
transmission  lines  and  produces  direct  cTirrent  by 
mechanically  operating  a  D.C.  generator,  which,  in 
turn,  feeds  the  trolley  wire  or  "third  rail."  This  op- 
eration  results   in   a  large  loss   of  efficiency,   so   that 


the  power  available  as  D.C.  becomes  much  less  than  the 
power  fed  to  the  sub-station  as  A.C.  Right  here  scien- 
tific effort  has  been  striving  to  improve  conditions,  and 
recent  experimental  resiilts  in  the  United  States  have 
l)roved  so  encouraging  that  many  eminent  engineers 
tiuM'e  look  for  an  early  commercializing  of  th(^  so-called 
"mercury  arc  rectifier,"  which  liitheito  has  been 
known  and  used  on  a  very  small  scale,  to  convert  alter- 
nating current  to  direct  current,  with  little  or  no  loss. 
IJy  the  process,  an  alternating  current  is  passed 
through  a  mercury  conductor,  called  the  arc,  and 
emerges  as  direct  current,  the  phenomena  of  chang- 
ing the  alternating  current  to  direct  current  being  per- 
formed by  the  mercury  at  an  efficiency  of  over  98  per 
cent.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  electric  rail- 
ways would  revolutionize  the  present  system  and  effect 
an  enormous  saving  of  power  and  equipment  co.st. 

The  unique  advantages  possessed  by  Montreal  as  a 
power  centre  should  enable  railways  like  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Canadian  Northern  to  be- 
come leaders  in  the  application  of  this  principle,  should 
it  prove  as  successful  as  appearances  would  indicate. 

Meantinu'.  the  industrial  field  at  Montreal  might 
well  claim  more  studied  attention  from  the  hydro-elec- 
tric interests.  It  is  true  that  many  industries  are  de- 
pendent upon  their  exhaust  steam  for  heating  purposes 
in  winter  time,  thus,  jierhaps.  making  it  more  economic- 
al —  at  ]U-eseiit  prices  at  least  —  to  operate  by  steam 
power  during  the  winter  months.  Might  it  not  be  cheap- 
er, though,  to  operate  by  hydro-electric  power  during 
the  summer,  when  the  heat  of  exhaust  steam  is  not  re- 
quired ?  This  may  seem  to  present  a  difficulty  to  the 
lK)wer  comjmny  which  cannot  undertake  to  sell  pow^r 
for  six  months  only,  and  let  the  machines  remain  idle 
for  the  other  six  months  of  the  year.  But  does  not  this 
difficulty  suggest  an  idea  wherein  the  results  of  tech- 
nical effort  may  be  more  utilized.  Why  not  use  that 
power  in  winter  for  heating  dwellings  ?  Now  the  house- 
holder, if  he  had  to  jiay  for  twelve  months  power  when 
he  can  use  it  only  for  six  months,  could  not  afford  to 
consider  the  idea,  besides  the  present  price  of  hydro- 
electric power  precludes  its  application  for  heating 
l)urpose  on  an  extensive  scale,  but,  assuming  a  low 
price  and  that  he  has  to  ])ay  only  for  what  he  uses,  a 
comi)arison  of  cost  shows  that  hydro-electric  heating  is 
not  so  far  I'emoved  from  the  bounds  of  domestic  eco- 
nomy. 

Of  the  26,000,000  liritish  thermal  units  of  heat  con- 
tained in  one  ton  of  average  coal,  not  over  50  per  cent 
is  available  for  railiation  in  the  ordinary  hot  water 
heating  system,  and  a  further  M-aste  is  caused  by  the 
lack  of  simple  antl  efficient  methods  of  regulating  the 
temperature  of  ro(}ms.  Heating  by  electricity,  on  the 
other  hand,  facilitates  control  of  radiation  without  any 
loss  by  merely  pressing  a  button,  and  each  room  in  a 
dwelling  may  be  regulate(l  separately  if  desired. 

In  one  kilowatt  hour(e(pial  to  one  and  a  thii-d  horse 
l)ower  hour)  of  electrical  energy,  there  are  3,420  Bri- 
tish thermal  units,  of  which  about  3,000  B.T.U.  are 
available  for  radiation.  To  produce  the  same  heat  ra- 
diation as  one  ton  of  coal,  it  requires,  therefore,  4.330 
kilowatt  hours  of  electrie  jiower.  On  this  basis,  assum- 
ing for  comparison  that  the  average  hou.se  consumes 
one  ton  of  coal  per  month,  it  will  require  six  kilowatts, 
or  eight  horse  power  of  electric  energy,  to  jirovide  the 
same  heating  capacity.  Six  months  heating  with  coal  at 
$9.00  a  ton  would  cost  $54.00.  The  question  now  is,  sim- 
ply, can  hydro-electric  power  be^  furnished  for  six 
months  at  $7.00  a  horse  power? 
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Pcrliaiis  not.  iiiuler  present  comlitions.  but  if  the 
liriee  of  c-oal  continues  to  rise,  and  authorities  state 
that  the  days  of  Pennsylvania  antliraeite  are  numbered, 
it  may  not  be  lonj^  before  electric  heating  becomes  a 
reality  in  a  community  like  Montreal,  especially  when 


the  more  varied  uses  of  power  will  tend  to  lower  the 
load  factor. 

R.  0.  SWEEZEY, 
Royal  Militarv  Colletre. 
March  18th.  1915. 


THE   ERASING  CAPACITY   OF  TUB-SIZED   STOCK 


By    H  A  K  K  Y     A  .     iM  A  D  D  O  X  . 


(Special   to    Pulp    and    Paper    Magazine) 


Tlie  power  to  withstand  erasure,  often  severe  and  re- 
peated, is  an  essential  (|ualification  of  the  high  grade 
writing  or  ledger  pai)ers.  From  our  own  experience  it 
has  often  proved  tf)  he  the  crucial  point  in  the  buying 
jirocess  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  large  orders 
have  been  lost  to  certain  manufacturers  because  their 
product  did  not  embody  quite  the  right  character  for 
easy  and  efficient  erasure.  The  question  of  price  does 
not  by  any  means  control  the  condition  of  ink  and  era- 
sure resistance.  Some  tub-sized  papers  offer  so  resis- 
tant a  character  that  repeated  erasure  and  re-writing 
may  be  performed  with  success  on  the  same  spot.  Other 
tub-size<l  papers  are  so  sensitive  that  the  surface  is  in- 
jured at  the  first  era.sure  and  subsetpient  ink  writing 
spreads.  A  second  erasure  on  such  a  paper  would  prob- 
ably cri-ate  a  hole  and  thus  ruin  the  sheet.  A  series  of 
trials  on  a  numbt-r  <if  demy  (20"  x  l."i1-'J"i  sheets  of 
both  resin  and  gelatine  sized  account-book  paper 
showed  that,  on  the  average,  resin  sized  paper  would 
stanti  two  era-sures  only  before  holing.  The  softness  of 
resin  sized  pajters  makes  erasure  a  very  easy  and  rapid 
operation  compared  with  the  hard  surface  of  tub-size(\ 
paper.  The  amount  of  fibre  removed  is  naturally  nuich 
greater,  hence  the  roughness  and  disfiguration  of  the 
surface  and  consequent  spreading  of  the  ink. 

Sheets  f>f  paper  which  embodied  a  combination  of 
resin  ami  gelatine  size  (as  the  ma.iority  of  ordinary 
grade  machine  made  account  book  papers  now  do) 
took  fin  the  average  four  erasures  before  holing.  The 
surfaee  was  injured  rather  more  than  is  the  case  with 
wholly  tub-sized  stoi-k.  but  to  nothing  like  the  extent 
that  engine-sized  paper  usually  is.  There  is  generally 
a  slight  tendency  to  spread  after  the  second  era- 
sure, due  no  doubt  to  the  cheek  action  of  the  resin  and 
alum  on  the  gelatine  absorption  iluring  the  sizing  pro- 
ees.s.  I,o\\er  grades  fif  account-book  jiaper.  embfidying 
both  resin  and  gelatine  size,  proved  to  be  no  more  effi- 
cient than  wholly  resin  sized  stock,  inasmuch  as  that 
they  holed  within  file  same  perifid.  gave  more  trouble 
in  erasurr-.  and  presented  an  equally  rougheneil  sur- 
face with  similar  spreading  of  ink.  Obviously,  so  far 
as  sfrjet  economy  and  erasing  quality  is  eoneemed  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  extent  tri  which  eombinntive  sizing  may 

be  applied. 

The  class  of  stock  whii'h  offers  the  greatest  resis- 
tance to  repented  erasing  and  )>en  and  ink  writing  is 
wholly  tub  sized,  loft  ilried.  rag  [>aper  which  has  been 
tresite  I  iiiifler  siientifieally  controlled  conditions  in 
regard  t<i  nature  of  the  size  srdution.  extent  of  jtermea- 
tion.  and  re(riiIation  of  drying  and  finishing.  The 
model  of  this  type  is  the  English  handmade  paper,  al- 
though certain  grades  of  machine  made  stock  approach 
it  in  excellence  and  are  even  superior  in  erasing  capa- 
city to  several  varieties  of  the  handmade.  I'nder  test, 
these   papers   withstood    from   five   erasnren  upwards. 


with  a  surface  almost  unimiiaired.  In  fact  the  very 
ojieration  of  frictional  erasing  on  the  hard  and  tough 
surface  seemed  to  automatically  produce  a  substitute 
finish.  The  easiness  of  the  erasing  varies  however 
with  the  different  jiapers.  for  while  some  lend  them- 
selves to  the  process  others  make  it  so  difficult  that 
much  time  is  wasted  before  the  undesired  writing  is 
totally  removed.  For  a  paper  to  be  thoroughly  effi- 
cient so  far  as  erasing  capacity  is  concerned  it  should 
allow  speedy  and  easy  progress  to  be  made,  with  either 
ink  erasing  rubber  or  erasing  knife.  This  is  where 
many  otherwise  perfect  papers  fail  and  for  this  rea.sou 
large  j)aiier-buyers  are  compelled  to  pass  over  certain 
grades  of  stock  in  favour  of  those  which  show  finer 
erasing  quality.  The  common  objection  to  the  extre- 
mely hardsized  ledger  papers  (unsiiitable  for  erasing 
ujion)  to  which  we  have  alluilcil  is  that  they  take  ink 
writing  so  firmly,  and  possess  so  r(>pellent  a  surface, 
that  a  prodigious  amount  of  energy  and  time  is  requir- 
ed to  remove  the  ink  stain  with  either  rubber  or  knife. 
In  fact  the  knife  is  rarely  able  to  remove  the  ink  with- 
out absolutely  oitting  the  surface.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  a  few  makes  of  the  finest  tub-sized  and  loft 
dried  pajiers  whi(di  allow  erasures  to  be  perfornicd  with 
the  utmost  rapidity  aiul  ease,  the  inky  portion  coming 
away  under  the  rubber  in  quite  a  fine  powdery  form. 
Further,  the  surface  remains  practically  unimjiaired 
save  for  a  slight  (hdling. 

The  capacitiy  of  a  writing  paper  for  erasing,  no 
doubt  dci>cnds  vci>  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  gelatine  solution  penetrates  the  sheet  during  the 
sizing  process.  Equally  important,  of  course,  is  the 
conse()Uent  retention  of  the  gelatine  in  a  fixed  and 
settled  condition.  These  factors  play  a  large  part 
in  determining  the  ultimate  penetrative  power  of  the 
writing  ink.  in  other  words,  the  de|)fh  to  which 
erasure  must  needs  be  carried  in  order  to  remove  the 
last  and  deepest  trai-es  of  the  stains.  The  character  of 
the  sizing  and  the  fibres  themselves  in  this  deepest  por- 
tion of  the  sheet  (to  which  the  erasing  has  had  to  be 
driven)  determine  whether  re-writing  may  be  carried 
"Ut  and  ineiilentally  provi-  the  efficiency  or  other- 
wi.se  of  the  sizing  proei-ss.  If  the  sizing  weak- 
ens in  the  interior  of  the  shi-ef.  the  violent  abra- 
sive or  cutting  of  the  fibres  creates  an  opportunity  for 
the  ink  to  flow  or  flooii.  hence  Ihi-  stock  proves  unsuit- 
ed  to  its  use.  We  may  expect  this  type  of  action  more 
from  papers  which  have  been  inefficiently  doped  with 
resin  size  and  Ihi-n  carelessly  operated  on  with  low 
s/rade  ifelatine  than  from  either  wholly  resin-sized  or 
tub-sized  stock.  At  the  same  time  there  are  some  ways 
in  which  wholly  tub-sized  stock  may  be  so  turned  out 
as  to  emborly  defi-ets  of  the  type  under  notice. 

I'ntil  recent  years  the  principle  of  resin-sizing  the 
stuff   which    was   iiltimntely   to   be   tub-sized    was   not 
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generally  recognized.  Now,  however,  almost  all,  save 
the  most  expensive  grades  (  and  even  some  of  these) 
embody  a  preliminary  doping  of  resinate,  the  idea  no 
doubt  "being  held  that  some  degree  of  economy  is  at- 
tained. In  the  case  of  cheaper  papers  it  is  claimed 
that  a  better  and  stronger  sheet  may  be  obtained  un- 
der this  method.  From  the  point  of  view  of  erasure 
efficiency,  however,  we  may  argue  that  the  resin  size, 
which  itself  is  added  in  insufficient  proportion  to  pro- 
cure a  thorough  sizing,  checks  or  arrests  the  action  of 
the  gelatine.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  if  alum 
is  present  in  excess.  The  resinate  itself  prevents  an 
absolute  permeation  of  the  sheet  and  to  a  large  extent 
repels  the  gelatine,  which  is  then  only  allowed  to  set- 
tle as  a  surface  film.  The  result  upon  the  finished  pa- 
per is  that  the  sparse  coating  of  gelatine  is  speedily  re- 
moved by  the  first  erasure  and  the  inefficiently  resin- 
sized  portion  is  revealed.  Subsequent  writing  upon 
this  area  causes  the  ink  to  spread  and  further  erasure 
to  entirely  destroy  the  paper. 

If  the  paper  is  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  gela- 
tine (a  condition  which  can  only  be  brought  about  if 
the  stut¥  is  practically  free  from  resin  or  alum)  re- 
peated erasures  encounter  precisely  the  same  consti- 
tution and  leave  the  area  almost  as  efficiently  sized  as 
at  the  onset.  The  hardness  and  tenacity  imparted  by 
the  solution  oppose  and  control  the  destructive  ten- 
dencies of  the  erasing  material,  thus  ensuring  a  prac- 
tically undamaged  area  under  any  ordinary  condi- 
tions'of  erasure.  Undoubtedly  the  degree  of  hard- 
ness and  tenacity  to  which  the  paper  is  tempered  has 
a  considerable  effect  upon  the  convenience  with  which 
erasing  nuiy  be  performed.  The  aim  of  the  sizing 
vatman  should  be  to  produce  a  kindly  or 
mellow  feel  in  the  sheets,  as  opposed  to  the  tinny  brit- 
tleuess  which  is  so  characteristic  of  many  high  grade 
papers.  Excess  gelatine  on  the  surfaces  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  super-hardness.  The  gelatine  is  required 
more  in  the  slu-et  than  on  it.  In  a  previous  issue  we 
discussed  the  influence  of  heat  in  drying  surplus  mois- 
ture in  the  water  leaf,  and  excess  alum  in  the  stuff; 
pointing  out  how  the  sizing  effect  was  obtained  mainly 
on  the  surface.  Alum,  it  is  understood,  hardens  the 
paper  (apart  from  its  effect  upon  gelatine)  and  thus  to 
a  large  extent  prevents  efficient  permeation  by  the  tub- 
sizing  solution  settling  the  latter  mainly  on  the  sur- 
face. Tlie  hardness  imparted  makes  erasure  a  diffi- 
cult and  tedious  process. 

Fine  white  soap,  free  from  curdling  propensities,  is 
a  useful  agent  in  the  vat,  provided  that  it  is  added  in 
due  order  to  avoid  precipitation.  It  imparts  much  of 
the  kindly  nature  before  alluded  to,  and  eases  the 
ultimate  guillotine  operations.  For  obvious  reasons 
the  proportions  admitted  require  to  be  carefully  eon- 
trolled  and  the  color  should  be  such  as  to  improve, 
rather  than  degrade,  the  gelatine.  A  chief  objection 
to  soap,  however,  is  its  liability  to  create  frothing 
ti'oubles.  These  may  be  surmounted  by  the  selection  of 
a  reliable  and  special  make  for  the  purpose  in  hand, 
helped  if  necessary  by  the  application  of  the  usual 
antidotes. 

The  most  successful  grades  of  tub-sized  paper,  so 
far  as  erasing  capacity  is  concerned,  are  those  which 
have  been  slowly  and  naturally  loft-dried.  By  this 
method  the  gelatine  is  allowed  ideal  conditions  for 
maturing  and  settling  in  a  permanent  manner.  Arti- 
ficial drying,  particularly  when  performed  at  too  de- 
cided a  temperature,  withdraws  the  gelatine  from  the 
body  of  the  stock  to  an  appreciable  extent  and  set- 
tles it  on  or  near  the  surface.    Loft  drying  at  low  tem- 


perature, on  the  other  hand,  decides  the  settled  per- 
meation of  the  sheets  by  the  gelatine  and  thus  per- 
mits the  maximum  degree  of  strength  and  elasticity 
(combined  with  absolute  efficiency  against  ultimate 
repeated  erasures),  to  be  obtained. 


Casein  from   India 

The  cliief  difficulty  attending  the  production  of 
milk  in  large  quantities  in  India  is  that  of  distribution. 
Tliere  are  many  jilaces  where  cows  may  be  kept  and 
nudtijilipd  in  great  numbers,  but  as  their  milk  cannot 
he  consumed  on  the  s])ot,  difficulties  attending  trans- 
))nrt  immediately  present  themselves,  an<l  these  are  ag- 
gravated by  the  dirty  habits  of  the  cow-keepers  that 
every  effort  of  .supervision  even  in  large  cities  has 
failed  to  correct.  Tliere  are  no  refrigerator  cars  in 
India,  and  none  of  the  provisions  for  the  transport  of 
milk  tliat  are  found  in  many  other  countries  where  it  is 
carried  long  distances  to  supply  the  large  cities.  Butter 
may  be  separated,  packed  and  transported  to  any  dis- 
tance, but  the  remaining  milk,  unless  it  can  be  used 
quickly  a)id  near  the  jdace  of  jn'oduction.  is  liable  to 
be  a  drug. 

By  converting  it  into  casein,  a  dry,  nondecaying 
substance  that  may  be  packed  in  boxes  or  bags,  it  may 
be  carried  by  any  means  to  any  distance,  and  find  a 
ready  sale  for  use  as  a  substitute  for  celluloid,  over 
wliich  it  lias  the  great  advantage  of  not  being  inflam- 
mable. For  some  years  a  profitable  business  has  been 
carried  on  at  Anand  in  the  Baroda  State  in  the  pro- 
duction of  casein  for  export.  The  process  r^^sembles 
the  manufacture  of  cheese.  The  skimmed  milk  is  coag- 
ulated by  rennet,  precipitated  b.y  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  separated  in  a  centrifugal  filter.  The  result  is  a 
whitish  or  yellowish  mass  which,  after  drying,  is  the 
casein  of  commerce.  There  are  several  ways  of  separat- 
ing it,  one  of  the  most  recent  being  by  a  current  of 
electricity,  that  is  said  to  be  the  cheapest  where  current 
from  water  or  wind  power  is  available. 

Casein  has  also  been  extracted  in  a  large  scale  from 
the  soya  bean  after  first  removing  the  oil  by  pressing. 
One  of  the  most  im])ortant  uses  of  casein  is  the  pro- 
duction of  galalith,  which  is  used  to  imitate  ivory,  tor- 
toise shell  and  celluloid.  It  is  cheaper  than  celluloid, 
(lalallith  is  made  from  casein  by  pressure,  which  forms 
it  into  cakes  tliat  are  then  compressed  together  to  the 
desired  thickness.  It  is  translucent,  and  can  be  given 
any  colour.  It  has  no  bad  odour,  and  will  take  a  high 
jiolish.  When  heated  to  1.50  deg,  C.  in  a  bath  of  oil,  it 
can  be  moulded  by  pressure.  It  is  already  used  for  a 
great  variety  of  low-priced  articles,  including  water- 
proofs, that  do  not  soften  and  stick  together  like  rub- 
ber goods  in  a  tropical  climate.  It  is  made  into  plates, 
rods  and  tubs,  like  ebonite.  Galalith  factories  are  in 
creasing  in  number  in  Europe.  In  1910  at  Lurgere 
(France)  440,000  pounds  of  casein  were  converted  into 
galalith  —  the  produce  of  35  dairies  that  sent  their 
milk  to  the  factory.  It  takes  15.85  gallons  of  milk  to 
produce  2.20  lbs.  of  galalith. 

Milk  casein  is  also  used  for  sizing  ]iaper  which  is 
waterproof  and  resembles  parchment.  Silks,  ai'tificial 
textiles,  leather,  films  and  plastic  substances  are  pre- 
pared with  the  aid  of  casein,  and  in  printing  calico  a 
solution  of  vegetable  casein  and  borax  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  thickening  agent  which  adds  brilliancy  to 
the  colour  and  gives  a  silky  appearance, — Indian  Tex- 
tile Journal, 
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The  Chemist  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry 

By    FRANK    L.     MOORE 

President  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

Paper  read  before  the  New  Orleans  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society. 

The  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  is  an  industry 
based  largely  on  eheuiieal  reactions  and  processes  and 
as  such  has  been  largely  dependent  upon  the  efforts  of 
chemists  for  its  maintenance  and  advancement.  Che- 
mists of  former  days  are  responsible  for  inventions  to 
which  paperniakiug  literally  owes  its  existence  in  its 
present  form,  and  our  modern  chemists  are  essential 
factors  in  the  everyday  oi)eration  of  tills  industry.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  development  of  modern 
liapermaking  and  the  enormous  extensions  of  the  use 
of  i)api'r  in  recent  times  have  been  due  for  the  most 
part  to  the  introduction  of  the  three  chemical  ]n'oces- 
ses  by  which  wood  fibre  has  been  made  available  as  a 
general  substitute  for  rags. 

The  sulphite  process,  by  which  wood  is  reduced  to 
pajier  pulp  by  digestion  in  aci<l  bisidpliite  solutions. 
was  invented  by  a  Philadelphia  chemist.  B.  ('.  Tilgh- 
man.  in  1867.  Tilghman  Mas  also  the  inventor  of  the 
sandblast  and  of  the  imi)ortant  autoclave  process  for 
the  manufacture  of  glycerin.  Although  his  attempts  to 
manufacture  suljihite  fibre  ui)on  a  commercial  scale 
fail<-d  and  were  abandoned  because  of  the  many  serious 
technical  difficulties  encountered,  his  i)atents  never- 
fliclcss  disclosed  a  remarkably  clear  and  com]irelicnsive 
understanding  of  the  principles  involved.  The  process 
was  later  taken  up  in  Sweden  by  Ekman  and  in  Ger- 
many by  Mitscherlich.  both  of  wliom  were  chemists, 
and  by  other  inventors  in  Englantl  and  elsewhere,  by 
whom  it  was  developed  aloufr  somewhat  divergent 
lines.  It  retunie<l  to  the  riiite<l  States  in  18S:^  when 
the  mill  of  the  Richmond  Paper  Company  was  built  at 
Rumford.  R.  I.,  to  o])erate  uniler  the  Ekman  modifica- 
tion of  the  process,  with  a  nominal  capacity  of  10  tons 
a  day.  Arthur  I).  Little,  who  served  for  many  years 
as  official  elu-mist  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Associatifin.  begHii  his  professional  work  as  chemist  to 
this  plant.  From  this  moilest  beginning,  the  s\dphite 
industry  of  the  Cnited  States  has  <levelo|ie.l  at  present 
to  a  fjaily  production  upwards  of  .").000  tons,  and  the 
process  has  revolutionized  many  <lepartnients  of  j)a|)er 
manufacture.  Neeilless  to  say  its  efficient  operation 
reipiires  constant   i-hemieal   supervision  and  control. 

Another  important  chemical  wood  process,  the  soda 
process,  by  which  the  wood  is  reduced  to  pulp  by  di- 
peMtion  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda,  became 
possible  only  after  the  discoveries  and  engineering  tri- 
umphs of  II  long  series  of  chemists,  from  I.eldane  down 
though  Mnspratt.  Weldon.  ami  Tinnaiit  ha<l  supidierl 
the  world  with  chejip  caustic  and  carbonated  idkali. 

The  soiIh  process  itself  as  applied  to  the  manufacture 
of  wooilpulp  is.  like  the  suljihite  jirocess.  of  American 
orijfin.  having  been  invented  by  Waft  and  Hurgi-ss.  in 
18."i3.  and  developed  at  Manayunk.  near  Philadelphia. 
At  first,  and  for  many  years,  the  process  was  operated 
with  no  attempt  at  recovery  of  the  sf.da  liipiors.      The 
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I>rocess  has  been  able  to  hold  its  o^vn  only  because  of 
the  develo]unent.  largely  by  chemists,  of  the  processes 
of  soda  recovery.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  sulphite 
process,  many  chemists  have  attacked  the  far  more  dif- 
ficult problem  of  utilizing  the  waste  sulphite  liquors, 
but  thus  far  only  with  moderate  success.  It  is.  never- 
theless, to  chemists  that  we  must  look  for  the  solution 
of  this  imiiortant  problem. 

The  sulphate  process  for  chemical  woodpulp.  an  inte- 
I'esting  modification  of  the  soda  process,  was  developed 
by  the  chemist  Dahl  at  Danzig  about  1883.  It  has 
beconu'  of  great  industi'ial  importance  during  the  last 
few  years  througli  its  application  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  now  well  known  kraft  wrapping  paper,  the  in- 
troduction of  which  from  Sweden  has  already  exer- 
ci.sed  a  profound  influence  upon  the  whole  wrapping 
pai)er  industry. 

The  great  names  of  Leblane.  Weldon.  Solvay.  and 
.Mond  stand  for  the  highest  type  of  the  chemical  engi- 
neer, and  to  them  and  the  long  line  of  their  associates 
and  successors  the  jiajier  trade,  like  many  other  indus- 
tries, is  indebted  for  the  cheap  alkali  and  cheap  bleach- 
ing powder,  without  which  it  could  hardly  exist  today. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  contrast  the  old  methods  of 
treating  rags  by  retting  and  grass  bleaching  with  the 
modern  nu'thods  of  pressure  cooking  and  rapid  bleach- 
ing to  realize  how  many  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
papermaking  have  been  set  in  place  by  chemists. 

A  further  step  in  advance  is  the  iiroduction  of  elec- 
trolytic bleach  and  alkali  which  has  become  a  matter  of 
routine  in  many  paper  mills  as  the  result  of  the  disco- 
veries of  Watt  in  1851.  and  the  later  work  of  chemists 
like  Le  Sueur.  ITargraves.  Castner,  Townsend.  and 
many  others. 

.\mong  the  less  fundamental,  but  neveT'theli'ss  highly 
important  advances  in  the  art  of  papermakinsr.  which 
are  directly  attributed  to  the  chendst.  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  coal-tar  colors.  Practically  all  of  the  colors  now 
eni ployed  in  ])aperniaking  are  the  products  of  the  che- 
mical laboratory,  the  work  of  an  army  of  German  che- 
mists having  supplied  us  with  the  whole  wonderful 
range  of  coal-tar  colors,  many  of  which  are  more  |ier- 
nuiiuMit  than  the  natural  dyestuffs  which  they  displace. 

To  chennsls  also  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of 
the  useful  properties  of  rosin  in  rendering  paper  resis- 
tant to  ink  and  water  anil  for  the  modern  methods  of 
rosin  siz<'  production,  for  jirocesses  for  producing  ca- 
sein f<ir  paper  coating  antl  for  rendering  it  insoluble 
hy  the  action  of  fornuddehyde.  for  the  discovery  of 
soluble  starch  so  largely  used  for  top  sizing,  for  jiroc- 
esses of  wati-r  purification,  and  those  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  jdnm.  es|ieciidly  of  the  high  grade  alum  the 
cheap  proiluction  of  which  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  Bayer  jiroce.ss  for  tlu-  manufacture  of  pure  alu- 
mina. 

Enough  has  been  siiid  to  indicate  the  vastly  impor- 
tant service  which  the  chemist  has  remlered  in  the  de- 
vi'Iopment  of  the  pulp  ami  |iaper  industry.  The  chemist 
of  todjiy  is  no  less  vital  to  tlu'  industry's  operation  and 
advancement.  I'nder  the  stress  of  modern  competition. 
I>ulp  and  paper  manufacturers  are  forced  to  turn  to  the 
chemist  with  constantly  increasing  fretpiency  for  the 
testing  of  sujiplieH.  for  the  control  of  processes,  many 
of  which  are  essentially  chemical  in  nature,  and  for  the 
elimination  of  wastes.  The  testing  of  pa|ier.  which 
yearly  asminics  increasing  importance,  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  chemist,  and  the  chemist  is  in  large 
part  responsible  for  the  starllinsi  expansion  in  the  u.se 
of  paper  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  two  decades. 
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By    W  .    F  .    ROCKWELL,    of  Clinton  H.  Scovel 
&  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  principles  of  scieutitic  management  have  been 
successfully  applied  in  a  number  of  representative  Am- 
erican paper  mills.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  features  that  have  proved  most 
profitable.  Planning,  based  on  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  the  product  and  records  of  the 
capacities  and  performances  of  the  various  units  in  the 
paper  mill,  has  enabled  these  mills  to  increase  profits, 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  products,  and  to  im- 
prove working  conditions. 

In  papermaking  the  product  goes  from  raw  material 
to  finished  paper  through  a  series  of  operations  which 
must  follow  a  certain  sequence,  and  which  in  some 
cases  require  a  certain  length  of  time  to  obtain  the  best 
i-esults.  and  in  other  cases  must  not  be  processed  long- 
er than  a  certain  time  in  order  to  obtain  good  results. 
To  illustrate  the  point,  take  the  operation  of  washing 
rag  stock  after  it  comes  from  the  bleach  boilers.  To 
wash  thoroughly  the  rags  and  prepare  the  fibre  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  operation  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  liours,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  material. 
Through  lack  of  plainiing  it  may  be  necessary  to  short- 
en this  washing  time,  and  this  is  often  done  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  bleach.  When  this  is  done, 
however,  it  increases  the  cost  of  bleach.  The  chemi- 
cals may  be  made  so  strong  that  they  react  on  the  fibres 
and  the  finished  paper  is  absolutely  certain  to  show 
the  effect  of  this  haste  by  an  inferior  apearance,  rapid 
deterioration,  and  an  increased  cost.  It  is  not  econo- 
mical to  wash  the  stock  for  a  greater  length  of  time 
than  is  necessary,  as  this  would  result  in  a  large  in- 
crease in  power  consumption,  an  increasing  loss  of  fibre 
in  the  wash  water,  and  other  unnecessai-y  expenses. 

Another  process  which  recpiires  a  certain  length  of 
time  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  is  draining.  It 
is  probable  that  this  process  is  more  abused  than  any 
other  in  the  paper  mill  by  reason  of  poor  planning. 
Certain  kinds  of  halfstuffs  should  be  drained  at  least 
eight  days.  It  is  an  extremely  simple  matter  to  make 
up  for  some  error  in  planning  by  taking  out  the  half- 
stuff  before  this  period  of  time  has  elapsed.  If  this  is 
done,  the  bleach  and  chlorine  will  not  have  worked 
out  thoroughly  from  the  halfstutf.  Trouble  may  not 
be  experienced  until  after  the  paper  is  sold.  In  the 
ease  of  certain  writing  papers,  for  example,  it  has  been 
the  writer's  experience  that  some  papers  testing  as 
high  as  25  on  the  Mullen  tester  have  dropped  down  to 
12  within  six  months  of  the  time  they  came  from  the 
paper  machine.  Examination  proved  conclusively  that 
this  loss  of  strength  was  due  to  bleach  in  the  paper, 
which  would  have  been  worked  out  if  the  halfstuff 
had  been  left  in  the  drainers  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  planning  department  to 
schedule  the  work  for  each  unit,  in  order  to  give  the 
product  the  proper  time  in  each  process,  the  time  be- 
ing increased  when  it  is  likely  to  have  beneficial  re- 
sults, making  certain,  however,  that  the  time  is  never 
decreased  when  the  results  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
finished  product. 

While  diversity  of  the  product  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  planning  the  work,  it  also  increases  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  planning  department  to  make  improve- 
ments and  increase  profits.     In  paper  mills  which  in- 


clude sulphite,  sulphate,  soda,  and  mechanical  pulp, 
and  a  few  of  tlic  many  grades  of  rags  and  paper  stock, 
it  is  necessary  to  put  the  control  of  materials  under  the 
planning  department  in  order  to  have  the  proper  ma- 
terials on  hand  when  required  and  to  prevent  accumu- 
lating larger  quantities  than  necessary,  as  this  would 
increase  the  expense  of  storing  and  absorb  too  large  an 
amount  of  the  working  capital. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  planning  is  to  determine  the 
l)i'obable  output  of  each  kind  and  grade  of  paper.  In 
some  paper  mills  it  is  the  custom  to  set  limits  on  the 
stock  of  finished  paper  and  make  up  run  orders  to  keep 
within  the  limits.  In  other  paper  mills,  run  orders  are 
based  to  a  large  extent  on  actual  sales  ordei's.  In  this 
case  it  is  possible,  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  sales- 
men and  by  obtaining  statistics  on  actual  sales,  to  esti- 
mate very  closely  the  probable  demand  for  each  kind 
of  paper.  When  such  an  estimate  has  been  made,  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  determine  from  the  furnishes  the 
probable  consumption  of  each  kind  of  raw  material  and 
to  establish  minimum  stock  limits.  The  maximum  stock 
limits  will  depend  on  the  consumption,  the  price  conces- 
sions that  can  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  size  of 
the  order,  the  cost  of  storing  the  stock,  including  in- 
terest on  investment,  etc.  It  is  the  custom  in  many 
mills  to  contract  for  as  much  as  a  year's  supply  of 
some  stocks,  the  deliveries  and  payments  being  made 
according  to  contract. 

Where  wood  pulp  and  rag  stock  are  used  in  vary- 
ing proportions  in  the  products  of  a  paper  mill,  it  is 
quite  customary  to  find  that  the  run  on  the  machine 
is  changed  occasionally  from  a  product  requiring  a 
large  amount  of  rag  stock  to  one  requiring  a  large 
amount  of  woodpulp  without  any  notification  to  the 
rag  dei)artment.  The  result  is  that  the  drainers  are 
gradually  filled  up  with  stock  which  cannot  be  I'emov- 
ed  quickly  enough  to  make  room  for  that  coming 
through  from  the  preceding  processes.  This  crowded 
condition  bcomes  apparent  and  the  washers  are  run 
longer  than  necessary.  The  time  in  the  bleach  boil- 
ers is  increased,  and.  when  the  situation  becomes  ap- 
parent in  the  rag  department,  the  workmen  slow  up 
in  their  Avork  so  that  the  cost  of  sorting  increases  very 
rapidly.  It  may  become  necessary  to  shut  down  the 
rag  department,  when  there  is  sure  to  be  a  loss,  either 
through  losing  employees  whom  it  has  cost  money  to 
educate  in  the  particular  methods  of  the  plant,  or  to 
hold  employees  and  put  them  on  other  work  in  which 
they  are  not  efficient,  until  the  rag  room  starts  to  run 
again.  15y  reducing  the  frequency  of  these  and  simi- 
lar occurrences,  planning  proves  a  benefit  to  the  em- 
ployee. 

In  order  to  plan  the  work  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
capacity  of  each  unit  and  the  standard  time  for  each 
operation  on  each  kind  of  stock.  It  is  possible  to 
determine  quite  accurately  the  time  necessary  to  thrash 
each  grade  of  rag  in  the  mill.  Some  grades  of  rags 
that  are  used  may  require  sorting,  while  other  grades 
can  be  jiassed  innnediately  to  the  inspectors,  as  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  sorted  before  baling.  A 
standard  time  can  be  determined  for  sorting  each 
grade  and  kind  of  rag  or  paper  stock.  It  is  true  that 
different  lots  from  the  same  or  different  dealers  will 
differ  considerably,  but,  if  the  standard  is  properly 
set,  these  differences  will  not  aft'ect  the  average  time, 
and  the  variation  from  the  standard  time  will  point  out 
inefficiency  in  handling,  or  change  in  quality  of  pur- 
chases. A  standard  time  and  a  standard  quantity  of 
the  various  bleaching  matei-ials  should  be  determined 
for  cooking  and  bleaching  each  grade  of  rags  and  pa- 
per stock. 
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When  the  standard  times  for  the  various  operations 
for  each  kind  of  rag  and  paper  stock  are  determined,  it 
is  seen  at  once  that  notice  must  be  given  the  sorting 
room  a  number  of  days  before  any  run  can  be  made  on 
the  paper  machine.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  a 
number  of  paper  mills  do  not  plan  the  work  for  the 
sorting  room  from  ten  days'  to  two  weeks'  time  in 
advance  of  the  planned  paper  mill  runs.  They  take 
advantage  of  a  large  storage  capacity  to  have  the  de- 
partment run  on  whatever  time  their  judgment  nuiy 
determine  as  correct.  Where  these  conditions  i)i'evail, 
it  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  desired  run  on  the 
paper  machine  cannot  be  made  because  of  some  mis- 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  foreman  who  has  charge 
of  the  work  preceding  the  washing  and  bleaching  of 
the  halfstuflf. 

The  operation  of  the  paper  machine  itself  can  be  sim- 
plified and  the  expense  decreased  by  a  careful  planning 
of  the  sequence  or  funs.  Every  papermaker  knows 
that  it  is  easier  to  run  certain  papers  in  succession 
than  to  change  from  a  grade  representing  one  extreme 
made  on  that  machine  to  a  grade  representing  the  oth- 
er extrtme.  To  change  from  one  weight  of  pajx-r  to 
another  weight  is  a  trifling  job  and  can  be  done  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  broke  and  loss  of  time.  In  riui- 
ning  colored  papers  on  the  same  machine,  it  is  pos- 
sible, by  planning  a  sequence  of  colors,  to  decrease  the 
time  for  washup,  and  the  amount  of  broke,  which  al- 
ways results  from  the  retention  in  pipes  or  other  con- 
fined spaces  of  small  colored  particles  from  a  previous 
run  of  paper. 

In  some  mills  the  same  machine  produces  machine- 
dried  and  loft-dried  pajjcrs.  Without  a  planning  de- 
partment, which  schedules  work  to  all  departments,  it 
is  certain  that  these  changes  will  be  made  without  ade- 
quate notice  to  the  loft-drying  department,  and  as  a 
result  a  considerable  number  of  men  must  be  laid  off 
or  put  on  other  Avork  when  changing  to  machine-dried, 
while  a  (juiek  change  to  loft  drying  will  result  in  shut- 
ting down  the  roll  calenders. 

To  keep  the  manager  or  sup>'rintendent  in  constant 
<^ouch  with  actual  conditions,  it  is  possible  to  install 
a  plaiuiing  l)oard  or  dispatch  board  in  his  office,  on 
which  is  shown,  in  logical  order,  each  unit  from  thrash- 
ers to  lay-l)oys,  and  against  each  unit  may  be  shown 
the  run  order  or  the  product  which  is  being  i)rocessed. 
Provision  also  may  be  made  to  show  the  next  work 
planncfl.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  value  of  such  a  device 
to  the  executivi-s  of  a  papei-  mill.  A  bird's-eye  view  is 
given  of  the  entire  plant's  operation.  Errors  of  oniis- 
•sion  or  comniission  are  often  foreseen  and  corrected 
liefon-  hariri  is  donr-. — "Paper." 


SACKS  FROM  PAPER  YARN. 

vXeeoriJins;  to  thr  "  J'apiiT-Zi'itunt.'.  the  yarn  Iroiii 
which  paper  saeks  arc  made  consist  f)f  strips  of  natural 
brown  ccH-stnfT  paper,  firinly  and  uniformly  twisted. 
It  does  not  materially  lose  its  strength  as  long  ns  it 
remains  twisted;  the  same  feature  remainin/  after  it 
is  made  into  sacks. 

According  to  the  contemplated  burden  an<I  the  ma- 
terial to  be  conveyed,  the  nature  of  the  wearing  dif- 
fers: in  some  cases  a  lining  of  thin  soft  crepe  r4'ndi'rs 
the   sack    entirely    dustproof,    without   rliminishing    its 

SUpplene.Hs. 

tJerman  papiTs  have  been  urging  the  special  advan- 
tages of  paper  a  doinestie  product  instead  of  an  im 
ported  one. 


Stamps  for  War  Tax 

The  Post  Office  Department,  having  given  notice 
a  week  or  two  ago,  in  connection  with  the  War  Revenue 
Act,  that  all  letters  and  postcards  mailed  in  Canada 
for  delivery  in  Canada,  the  I'nited  States  or  IMexico, 
and  letters  mailed  in  Canada  for  delivery  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ami  British  possessions  genei-ally,  or  wher- 
ever the  two-cent  rate  applied,  should  in  addition  to 
orduiary  postage  carry  a  one-cent  stamp  as  a  war 
tax.  ami  also  having  notified  the  public  that  such  war 
tax,  while  it  should  be  ]r,i'u\  i)referably  bv  the  postage 
stamp  marked  "War  Tax."  could,  if  "such  stamj)  were 
not  available,  be  paid  by  an  ordinary  one  cent  postage 
stami),  is  now  issuing  fui-ther  notice  to  the  efTeet  that 
postage  stamps  may  be  used  foi-  the  prepayment  of  war 
duties  on  bank  cheques,  bills  of  exchange,  promissory 
notes,  express  money  orders,  proprietary  or  patent 
medicines,  perfumery,  wines  or  champagne,  as  well 
a.s  u])on  letters  and  postcards,  jiostal  notes  and  post 
office  nioney  orders,  the  intention  being  to  i)rovide 
facilities  in  those  portions  of  the  country  where  excise 
stamps  are  not  readily  available.  This  "in  view  of  the 
iaet  that  i)o.stage  stamps  may  be  obtained  at  all  points 
over  the  whole  country,  in  many  places  where  there  is 
no  Collector  of  Inland  Kevenue  and  no  Inland  Revenue 
stami)s  could  be  obtained,  is  a  distinct  convenience  to 
the  pubiie.  and  no  doubt  will  be  largely  taki-n  advan- 
tage of. 


Opening  for  Wood  Pulp  in 
Spain 

The  Di-partment  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  receiv- 
ed a  comiininication  from  Bilbao,  Spain,  which  .states 
that  present  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Canadian  wood  pulp  on  the  Spanish  mar- 
ket. It  is  written  by  the  managing  director  of  a  com- 
pany having  excellent  business  coiineetions  with  the 
large  paper  manufacturers  of  the  Peninsula  and  who 
desires  to  obtain  the  representation  for  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  of  a  large  producer  or  a  group  of  Canadian 
producers  of  wood  jndji.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  oc- 
(•asioncd  by  the  war.  in  the  imjiortation  of  wood  pulp 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  as  praeli.sed  in  former  years, 
the  question  of  raw  material  ha.s  become  an  im|)ort- 
ant  considi'ration  to  the  Spanish  paper  manufacturers. 

The  following  figures  of  the  imports  of  pulp  into 
•Spain  in  recent  years  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the  ini- 
porlanee  of  the  market  : — 

1011.  1!)12.  1!M:1. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

N'orway ."•.!K)(I  (i.'jon  d.^TO 

I'.altic  Russia 2.(H)()  1.S!)()  1, :(;(() 

Sweden lfi.M:tO         1S.02.'-,         :U,2.->7 

The  figures  for  l!n4  have  not  yet  1 n  published. 

The  wrili-r  in  question  also  points  out  that  import- 
ant lots  of  cudgels  coulii  be  pla<'ed  for  the  mnniifae- 
tnring  of  ])ulp  by  the  eonsinners. 

If  the  Cana<lian  prodneers  <if  wood  juilp  can  quote 
prici-s  to  coijiprde  with  the  Scandinavians,  Spain  should 
pri'sent  a  good  opening  for  their  product.  Those  in- 
terested slionld  coinmunieate  «itli  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commeree.  f)ttawa.  for  the  name  and  a<l- 
ilrcHs  of  the  writer  of  the  eomiininication  referred  to, 
as  hr'  is  desirous  of  being  brought  into  touch  with  one 
or  several  large  Cflnadinn  producers  of  wood  pulp. 
(Refer  Kile  No.  A  1107.) 
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The   Computation    of  Boiler- 
Tank   Volumes 

The   Rapid   Calculation   of   Liquor  Volumes   in   Hori- 
zontal Cylindrical  Tanks. 

By    P.    E.    DICKINSON. 

The  rapid  calculation  of  the  volume  of  liquid  con- 
tained iu  a  partially  full  horizontal  cylindrical  tank, 
or  store  boiler,  would,  I  venture  to  think,  be  a  boon  to 
almost  every  works  manager  in  the  chemical  industry. 
But  few  works  have  not  one,  at  least,  converted  Lan- 
cashire or  locomotive  boiler  used  as  a  store  tank  for 
various  liquids,  and  the  calculations  usually  involved 
when  the  weight  of  this  liquid  is  required  for  stock- 
taking or  other  purposes  are  wearisome  in  the  extreme. 
Anyone  who  has  the  task  of  checking,  say,  a  dozen  of 
these  tanks  at  fairly  short  intervals  will  be  aware  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  labor  expended  and  time  wast- 
ed by  the  ordinary  mensuration  methods. 

The  graph  given  herewith  has  been  used  for  some 
time  past  in  a  well-known  chemical  works  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  has  been  found  of  great  service  iu 
saving  time  and  troul)le,  while  its  accuracy  is  as  great 
as  can  he  obtained  by  any  method,  since,  in  practice,  it 
is  impossible  to  dip  a  tank  within  1,4  in.  of  its  true 
depth.  On  account,  therefore,  of  its  proved  value,  I 
consider  it  deserves  to  be  more  widely  known  in  order 
that  its  benefits  may  be  shared  by  all  works  mana- 
gers, a  much  harrassed  body  of  men  who  will  appre- 
ciate any  device  which  will  lighten  their  burden. 

No  practical  purpose  will  be  served  by  entering  into 


tlie  mathematical  process  by  which  the  graph  is  de- 
lived  since  it  is  its  application  which  is  of  interest. 

A  convenient  working  size,  and  one  which  permits 
of  a  more  than  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy,  is  obtain- 
ed by  enlarging  the  accompanying  graph  upon  a  sheet 
about  20  X  24  inches  ruled  in  millimetre  squares. 

Having  once  obtained  the  graph,  the  necessary  cal- 
culations are  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  total  cap- 
acity (C)  of  the  tank  is  first  ascertained  from  the 
simple  formula: — 

=    II  ( 2 ) '/  cu.  in. 
=  11  ( ; ) "/  gallons. 
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X    spec,  gravity     lb. 


27.8 


and  this  remains  a  constant  for  each  tank. 
The  next  thing  to  be  found  is  the  ratio: — 

Height  of  liquid  in  tank  (found  by  dipping) 

Internal  diameter  of  tank 

and  this  ratio  we  will  call  H. 

We  next  consult  the  graph,  and  from  the  value  of  H 
(vertical  abscissa)  we  obtiin  a  value  for  D  (horizontal 
abscissa). 

We  now  liave  all  the  necessary  factors,  and  the 
quantity  of  liquid  i  nthe  tank  (Q)  which  we  require  is 
found  from  the  equation: — 

Q  =  C(H  +  D). 
It  is  important  to  note  that  when  the  tank  is  less 
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than  half-full,  D  is  a  minus  quantity,  while  it  becomes 
plus  wht'ii  the  tank  is  more  than  lialf-fuU. 

Au  exaiiiple  will  perhaps  demonstrate  the  value  of 
this  device  more  easily  than  explanation.     Let  us  si^p- 
pose  we  have  a  tank  of  total  capacity  of  1.000  gallons, 
that  its  internal  diameter  is  3  ft.,  and  that  we  have  10 
ill.  of  li(|uid  in  it.    Then — 
(^  =  C(II  +  D). 
(10 
=  1000    —  +  D) 

[36 
=  1000  (0.277—0.051)  (see  pt.  A  ou  graph) 
=    226  gallons. 
Again,  let  us  suppose  the  tank  to  contain  24  in.  of 
lii|uid,  then — 
Q  =  C(H  +  D) 
24 

=  1000 \-T))  gallons 

>36 
=  1000  (0.666+0.044)  gallons  (see  pt.  P.  on  graph) 
=     710  gallons. 


According  as  C  is  expressed  in  cubic  inches,  gallons, 
or  pounds,  so  the  result  Q  will  be  given  in  the  same 
units. 

It  should  be  noted  tliat  the  computation  of  volumes 
of  egg-ended  boilers  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  graph, 
and  in  this  case  it  would  be  necessai'y  to  correct  for  the 
volume  conlaiiicd  in  tiic  dished  ends. — Clieiincal  Trade 
Joni'nai. 


An    American    Vie 


w 


I'nder  the  ea])tion  "An  Illogical  Demand,"  Paper 
Ti-adc  Joui-nal,  New  York,  says  of  tlie  Canadian  freight 
rates  situation : — 

A  pro|)osed  increase  in  cost  of  freiglit  is  one  of  sun- 
dry annoyances  witli  whicli  ('anadian  manufacturers 
iif  i>ul|)  anil  paper  have  to  ileal  at  a  most  inojiportunc 
lime.  The  railroads  following  the  successful  example 
set  by  the  American  confreres  are  clamoring  for  ad- 
vanced rates  and  ojiposcd  to  them  are  the  Canadian 
I'idp  and  Paper  Associatimi  and  the  Canadian  Lum- 
liernien'.s  Association. 

Already  there  has  been  an  advance  of  live  per  cent 
on  export  idiai'ges  and  the  proposal  nf  the  i'oads  is 
now  to  increase  the  domestic  rates,  and  as  Canada  is  a 
country  of  magnitii'cnt  distances  the  matter  of  addi- 
tional cost  of  transportation  is  all  the  more  serious 
and  is  especially  threatening  in  view  of  gr-neral  condi- 
tions in  the  paj)er  industry  at  the  present  time.  The 
excuse  of  the  railroads  in  their  proposal  for  an  advance 
is  based  on  alleged  increa.sed  ojieiating  expenses,  and 
a  falling  off  in  the  vohnne  of  business.  Thi'y  set  forth 
the  claim  in  the  first  place  that  tlu-y  differ  from  manu- 
facturing and  iurlustrial  corporations  in  that  they  are 
not  permitted  of  themselves  to  regulate  the  cost  of 
trarm|)ortation,  which  is  the  oidy  proiluct  they  have  to 
Hell,  and  they  appeal  for  permission  so  to  do  on  the 
vrronu'ls  that  they  sup|iorl  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
population  of  t'anada  directly  and  imlirectly  that  a 
"reasonabli'"  profit  on  their  capital  is  essentia!  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation. 

This  sounds  almost  patriotic,  but  an  impartial  an- 
alysis of  the  situation  from  the  stamlpoints  of  "na- 
tional welfare"  and  tfiieral  economic  principles  «ill 
not  justify  the  claim. 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  the  Dominion  who 
would  not  be  rejoiced  to  see  the  railroadN  earning  bi^ 
dividendH.  and  adding  exteuHively  to  capital  account. 


When  the  railroads  are  prosperous  it  signifies  that  the 
industries  which  support  them  are  correspondingly 
well  ott".  But  you  cannot  thrust  prosperity  on  the 
roads  at  the  expense  of  tliose  wlio  supply  the  busi- 
ness, at  a  time  when  the  latter  happen  to  be  in  turn 
liard  pressed  to  provide  "reasonable""  profits  for  their 
shareholders.  The  railroads  in  this  instance  have 
chosen  an  inoiiportune  moment  to  press  their  demands, 
and  if  the  commissioners  gauge  the  situation  correctly, 
not  only  will  the  request  not  be  granted,  but  the  re- 
fusal will  operate  for  the  "welfare  of  the  nation."  not 
omitting  that  section  of  the  community  devoted  to 
transportation.  To  grant  an  increase  in  rates  to  Can- 
adian roads  at  this  moment  would  be  just  as  sound 
and  economic  a  policy  as  it  is  to  pay  dividends  out  of 
capital.  Yon  should  not  exact  from  a  customer  a  price 
which  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  and  expect  him  to  make 
mone.v.  Remember  that  on  his  earning  capacity  de- 
pends his  ability  to  do  business  with  you.  To  restrict 
this  capacity  is  to  limit  your  own  business. 

<  >iie  reason  advanced  by  the  roads  for  asking  an  in- 
crease is  that  business  witli  tlinii  has  fallen  off.  Do 
they  expect  to  imju'ove  the  volume  ol'  t  radi'  by  adding 
further  burdens  to  it  ? 

The  present  is  a  time  when  enterprise  and  business 
should  be  encouraged  and  a  general  spirit  of  forbear- 
ance is  most  essential.  If  the  Canadian  mills  were  run- 
ning at  cajiacity  and  getting  good  i)rices  for  their  jtro- 
iluet  the  roads  might  be  justified  in  asking  for  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  pi'olitable  trade.  I'>ut  that 
same  decreased  business  of  which  they  complain  af- 
fords ample  evidence  that  tin-  mills  and  the  lumber- 
men are  not  in  a  position  to  stand  tin;  added  cost  to 
their  |)roduction  which  the  demand  would  entail  and 
the  cnforceineiit  of  it  would  tend  to  still  further  cur- 
tail the  business  offered  to  the  roads.  If  therefore  the 
logic  of  the  argument  advanced  bj'  the  carriers  were 
to  ajiply,  then  the  smaller  the  business  of  the  pro<lucer 
the  higher  the  rates  should  be  marketl.  Hut  if  tuiable 
to  bear  the  added  burden,  business  dwindled  away  to 
nothing  ami  the  mills  were  forced  to  close,  of  what 
avail  would  liigher  i-ates  be?  It  is  unfortunate  if 
there  be  not  enough  jirofit  in  the  pai)er  and  lumbering 
industries  to  go  round  at  this  particular  time  so  that 
the  roads  miglit  get  a  so-called  reasonable  share,  but  it 
is  folly  to  attempt  the  impossible  or  to  kill  Ihi'  goose 
which  lays  the  golden  egg. 

There  will  come  a  time,  and  it  may  not  be  very  long 
delayed,  when  business  will  justify  a  higher  freight 
charge.  When  this  time  arrives  let  the  roads  jiresent 
a  reasonable  argument  for  a  jiroporfionate  share  of 
the  prosperity,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  niauu- 
faeturers  will  meet  thciM  in  a  spirit  of  reason  and  fair 
play.  I>ut  to  harass  the  shijipers  now  is  nothing  short 
of  arrant  folly  and  displays  an  ignor;inee  of  finnlamen- 
tid  business  principlr-.s  for  which  there  is  no  excuse. 


OBITUARY. 


Many  old  friends  in  the  paper  trade  will  regret  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  .lames  Keid.  of  Kcid  and  Co..  deal- 
ers in  papi'r,  etc..  (^uel>ec,  t^ne.  He  had  attained  the 
ripe  age  of  ciKhly-lbree  yearn  and  leaves  a  widow, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  With  his  brother, 
the  late  William  Keiil.  the  deceased  at  one  time  con- 
ducted a  large  paper  mill  at  Lorette.  with  a  branch 
office  in  Montreal.  After  the  death  of  the  brother 
he  continued  the  busincHM  until  thr-  mill  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Ill'  then  confined  his  operations  to  the  hand- 
ling of  pn]>er  and  paper  mill  supplies. 
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Technique  of  Soda  Lye  Manu- 
facture 

The  manufacture  of  caustic  soda  solution  for  paper 
mill  purposes  is  a  simple  operation,  proceeding  on 
definite  lines,  and  requiring  only  that  properly  regu- 
lated quantities  of  the  necessary  re-agents  should  be 
agitated  together  in  water  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  at  an  elevated  temperature.  There  are  certain 
governing  factors,  however,  which  demand  considera- 
tion in  conducting  the  operation  on  a  large  scale,  the 
neglect  of  which  may  mean  irregular  results,  i.e., 
liquors  eausticized  to  varying  degrees,  differing  concen- 
trations, waste  of  lime  in  "lime  mud,"  etc.,  differences 
wliieh  make  themselves  appai'ent  in  the  stock  with 
which  the  liquor  is  subsequently  boiled. 

The  first  consideration  is,  of  course,  the  accurate  ad- 
justment of  the  quantities  of  lime  and  carbonate  of 
soda  needed.  The  latter,  obtained  as  "58  per  cent 
soda  ash,"  whether  prepared  by  the  Leblanc  or  am- 
monia process,  contains  so  little  impurity  that  its 
weight  may  be  reckoned  all  carbonate  of  soda. 
Where,  however,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  solution  pre- 
viously prepared  by  exhausting  with  water  in  lixiviat- 
ing tanks  the  ash  "from  the  soda  recovery  plant,  mea- 
surement is  best  made  by  the  hydrometer,  care  being 
taken  that  the  solution  is  always  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture, or  that  the  proper  correction  is  made  for  any 
variation  in  this  respect.  It  is  then  a  simple  matter, 
by  reference  to  a  prepared  table,  to  obtain  the  con- 
tent of  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  solution  in  pounds  per 
gallon. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  get  the  correct  weight  of  lime 
necessary.  There  is  always,  even  in  the  best  limes,  a 
certain  proportion  of  inactive  stone,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  detect  till  after  the  operation  is  finished,  when 
it  is  left  in  tlie  "cage."  This  difficulty  alone,  how- 
ever, is  not  difficult  to  overcome,  since  iminirities  of 
this  kind  form  a  fairly  regular  percentage  through  a 
series  of  deliveries,  and  can,  therefore,  be  allowed  for. 
The  chief  difficulty  with  lime  is  its  tendency  to  absorb 
atmospheric  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  it  does 
this  in  dift'ering  degrees,  depending  on  length  of  time 
on  rail  or  in  storage,  state  of  the  atmosphere,  etc.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  truckload  of  lime  to  increase  its 
weight  10  to  15  per  cent  during  transit,  and  any  length 
of  time  in  storage  sheds  will  suffice  to  allow  a  good 
proportion  of  it  to  absorb  the  30  per  cent  of  water 
needed  to  slake  it  entirely.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
a  given  weight  of  lime  may  be  misleading  if  relied  on 
to  indicate  a  definite  amount  of  active  calcium  oxide. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  periodically 
test  the  stock.  The  time  necessary  to  carry  out  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  lime  for  the  water  and  carbonic  acid 
it  contains,  as  well  as  magnesia,  alumina,  silica,  etc., 
renders  it  undesirable  to  adopt  this  method  with  any 
frequency.  A  good  method,  and  meeting  all  the  prac- 
tical requirements  of  the  case,  is  to  keep  a  stock  of 
pure  carbonate  of  soda,  and,  at  any  time  a  test  of  the 
lime  is  to  be  made,  to  boil  together  ecjuivalent  quanti- 
ties of  the  two  until  the  reaction  is  complete.  The 
strength  of  the  lime  is  then  shown  by  the  degree  to 
which  it  is  able  to  convert  the  carbonate  to  hydrate, 
which  may  be  estimated  by  titrating  the  eausticized 
liquor  before  and  after  treatment  with  barium  chlor- 


ide. If  a  sufficient  number  of  tests  are  made  in  this 
way  with  limes  of  varying  strengths,  a  table  can  be 
formulated  by  reference  to  which  the  correct  weight 
of  lime  needed  to  causticize  a  given  amount  of  soda 
may  be  at  once  known,  whatever  its  strength  has  been 
found  to  he.  The  testing  of  the  liquor  from  time  to 
time  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  while 
the  boiling  is  in  progress  is  a  useful  guide,  but  while 
it  may,  if  carried  out  with  care,  prove  that  insuffi- 
cient lime  has  been  used,  it  gives  no  indication  that 
at  any  tinu'  an  excess  has  been  added. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  density  of 
the  soda  solution  to  be  eausticized.  The  decomposi- 
tion taking  place  during  the  operation  is  expressed  by 
the  formula  Na,  CO.,  -f  Ca  (HO),  =  2  Na  HO  +  Ca  CO.,, 
a  reaction  which  is  reversible,  more  particularly  when 
the  solutions  are  in  the  higher  stages  of  concentration. 
When  dealing  with  pure  carbonate  of  soda  solutions  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  a  very  high  degree  of  causticity  if 
the  percentage  of  soda  is  sufficiently  small,  the  effi- 
ciency decreasing  with  increased  concentration.  The 
soda  available  in  the  majority  of  paper  mills,  how- 
ever, is  not  pure,  being  ehiefl.y  the  residue  from  the  cal- 
cination of  spent  esparto  liquors,  etc.,  and  containing 
in  appreciable  proportion  sodium  chloride,  silicate,  sul- 
phate, etc.,  which  modify  somewhat  the  better  results 
obtained  when  the  pure  carbonate  only  is  used.  Al- 
though the  best  results  are  obtained  with  dilute  solu- 
tions, it  is  impracticable  in  actual  working,  of  course, 
to  employ  weak  li(|uors,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
fix  a  point  at  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  good 
working  causticity,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  suffi- 
cient density  of  solution.  Experiments  carried  out  on 
an  industrial  scale  show  that  93  per  cent  of  the  car- 
bonate can  be  converted  to  hydrate,  when  there  is  1 
lb.  per  gallon  of  the  commercial  carbonate.  This  is 
a  convenient  working  strength,  and  a  sufficient  caus- 
ticity for  ])raetical  purposes. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  length  of 
time  necessary  to  complete  the  causticiziug.  Cross  and 
Bevan  give  the  length  of  time  necessary  as  two  to 
three  hours,  while  a  contributor  to  a  trade  journal 
some  time  ago  suggested  bi-iiiging  the  solution  to  be 
eausticized  to  160  deg.  F.  and,  while  agitating,  adding 
the  lime,  the  slaking  of  which  would  bring  the  solution 
to  the  boil.  No  further  heating  was  considered  neces- 
sary, and  after  agitation  for  an  hour  the  liquor  was 
considered  finished.  These  are  the  two  extremes  be- 
tween which,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  the  best  con- 
ditions, in  the  writer's  opinion,  foi-  the  production  of  a 
satisfactory  boiling  liquor  were  found  to  be.  Three 
trials  were  made,  the  solution  containing  the  amount 
of  soda  recommended  above.  The  solution  was 
brought  to  180  deg.  F.  before  the  lime  was  put  in,  and 
the  addition  of  the  latter  caused  the  liquor  to  boil 
fairly  violently,  and  sufficient  steam  (a  small  amount 
only  is  necessary)  was  kept  in  to  keep  the  solution  to 
the  boil  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  It  was  found  an  ad- 
vantage to  let  the  solution  boil  fairly  rapidl.y  during 
the  addition  of  the  lime,  as  this  insured  the  proper 
removal  of  the  latter  from  the  "cage,"  a  difficulty  ex- 
jjerienced  when  a  trial  was  made  with  the  solution  at 
160  deg.  F.  only.  Fresh  lime  was  used  in  each  of  the 
trials.  A  sample  of  the  liquor  was  taken  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  addition  of  the  lime,  and 
at  ten-minute  intervals  afterwards.  The  samples  were 
tested  for  the  degree  of  causticity,  and  the  results  set 
out  in  the  following  table,  which  is  the  average  of  the 
three  trials : — 
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Causticity 
Per  Cent. 

Immediately  after  the  addition  of  lime.  73  . 

Teu-minute  intervals 84 

88.7 

90.4 

92.6 

93 

93.3 


These  trials  make  it  clear  that  the  action  proceeds  at 
a  rapid  rate  from  the  commencement  of  the  addition  of 
lime,  the  conversion  of  73  per  cent  being  obtained  dur- 
ing this  time,  which  covered  about  twenty  minutes. 
They  also  show  that,  providing  the  liquor  is  properly 
agitated  and  kept  to  boiling  point,  one  hour  from  the 
time  the  lime  is  in  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  causticity 
to  i>ractically  its  highest  figure. — Paper  Trade  Journal. 


A  LABORATORY  FOR  WOOD  CELLULOSE  RESEARCH 


B  y    P  R  O  F.    D  R.     ('  A  R  L    G.    S  C  II  W  A  L  B  E 
lu  Papier  Zeitung.    Illustrations  courtesy  of  '"Paper."' 


A  year  ago  I  was  able  to  report  to  you  the  founda- 
tion of  an  i!;xperimental  Station  for  Wood  and  Cellu- 
lose Chemistry  at  Eberswalde.  Today  I  can  inform  you 
that  this  cellulose  laboratory  is  in  operation.  I  may 
state  that  its  establishment  is  due  to  a  certain  extent 
to  a  collection  whieli  Mill  Director  Sureth  was  good 
enough  to  unUeitake  some  years  ago.  Among  a  circle 
of  cellulose  manufacturers  he  got  together  the  sum  of 
3.100  marks  and  tins  liecame  iMe  nucleus  of  the  very 
considerable  amount  since  expended  for  apparatus.  I 
iiave  been  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy,  on  the  part  of 
my  sujierior  officers  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Domains  and  Forests,  the  most  liberal  support 
and  tile  most  perfect  concert  of  action,  the  best  evi- 
dence of  which  is  that  in  the  course  of  a  year,  not  less 
than  17.000  marks  has  been  placed  at  my  disposal  for 
the  i)urchase  of  ai)i)aratus. 

The  new  institution  was  installed  in  an  already  ex- 
istaiit  setting,  i.e..  it  was  incorporated  with  the  fores- 
try ex|)eriiiieiita|  establislinient  of  Prussia.  To  the 
Chief  Station  of  Forestry  Research  Affairs  at  Ebers- 
walde has  been  added  a  new,  a  seventh,  a  chemotech- 
nological  division.  In  completing  the  apparatus  for 
this  new  ilivision.  in  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  celhdose  industry,  it  was  accorded  first  consider- 
ation. The  new  experimental  station  was  able  to  begin 
operations  undi-r  the  most  favorable  ausj)iees.  inasmuch 
as  tile  Association  of  (Jerman  Cellulose  Manufacturers 
V'ari'in  Deutsche  Zellstoffabriki-n  i  granted  it  a  very 
irenerous  subvention  for  the  year  1914-15,  so  that  the 
work  can  be  carrieil  out  on  a  comparatively  large  scale 

As  regards  the  [irobleuis  subrnitteil  to  such  special 
laboratory,  they  are  of  dual  r-liaracter.  On  the  one 
hand  new  processes  are  to  be  tested,  on  the  other,  by 
sejentific  research  work,  the  chemistry  of  wood  and 
•"•llulose  is  to  be  advanced  wherever  possible.  More 
■  ^peciall.v  the  manufacturing  processes,  as  practised  at 
the  present  time  HJioiild  !»■  subjeeted  to  a  thoroughl\ 
scientifie  working  f)ver,  so  that  not  only  the  "how"  but 
the  "why"  of  these  jiroce.Mses  may  be  made  knowni  ainl 
a  more  certain  working  and  an  improvement  to  fin 
[iroduct  may  be  effected. 

It  is  Very  evident  that  such  work  can  br-  accotiiplishcd 
better  in  a  sjiceial  ]aboratf»ry  than  in  a  busincKH  estnb- 
lishiiient.  since  ex|>critiients  in  ]ira«'lice.  considering  the 
great  capacity  of  the  digesters  common  in  the  rellidoHe 
imhistry,  would  entail  heavy  expense.  It  may  also  be 
readily  undenttood  that  a  certain  disturbance  in  the 
onlinary  course  of  working  is  inBcparable  from  experi- 
iiii-ntation.  anil,  finally,  the  manHgers  of  a  iMisineRs  hav< 
not  the  leisure.  onf'<ide  (if  their  regular  routine  duties. 
to  devote  tbeiMMelveH  completely  to  such  research  work. 


All  these  reasons  furnish  grotmds  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  such  investigations  in  an  experimental  station, 
where  these  objectionable  features  are  non-existent  and 
where,  at  very  much  smaller  expense,  a  far  larger  num- 
ber of  experiments  on  a  given  subject  may  be  conduc- 
ted. 

In  jireliminary  experiments,  the  limits  of  the  reaction 
to  be  studied  are  first  determined  for  which  purpose 
experiments  on  a  small  scale  usually  suffice,     li,  for 


example.  I  dejiire  to  detemiine  whether,  on  heating 
wooil  in  sulphite  lye  of  ordinary  coneenfrafion  at  IfiO 
'leg.,  a  carboni/.ation  takes  jilac.'.  T  can  decide  this 
junt  as  well  In  an  experiment  with  1  to  2  kilogrammes 
of  wood,  so  that  it  is  unnecestary  to  convert  the  con- 
ti'iits  of  a  mill  diifcster  into  a  useless  substance.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,    such    an    experimental    station 
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must  be  capable  of  furuishing  enough  of  auy  cellulose 
product  to  permit  of  experiments  with  it  in  paper  mill 
practice,  in  order  to  enable  the  practical  man  to  get 
an  idea  regarding  the  working  properties  of  possible 
new  kinds  of  cellulose. 

The  apparatus  of  this  new  experimental  station  has 
been  planned  with  this  object  in  view.     The  smaller 


of  apparatus  of  lliis  kind,  soon  becomes  leaky,  must 
be  avoided.  1  liavr  Ihn'cfoi'c  had  the  apparatus  newly 
constructed  and  it  answers  the  re(iuired  ]iurpose  very 
well.  (Here  tiic  Icctnrer  cxidained  the  form  of  con- 
struction.)  The  atlmission  during  the  operation  of  steam, 
gas,  and  also  fluids  and  on  the  contrary  the  withdraw- 
als of  steam, gas  and  fluids  during  the  experiments, have 


Fig.  2 


apparatus  serve  to  determine  the  limit  of  the  reaction, 
the  larger  to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mater- 
ial for  practical  piu'poses. 

I  now  i)ropose,  with  the  aiil  of  photograjihs,  to  show 
the  apparatus  for  small  preliminaiy  tests  as  well  as 
for  larger  experiments. 

Fig.  1  shows  two  autoclaves,  which  may  be  purchas- 
ed in  the  market  of  this  size,  but  not  of  this  form.  The 
oi-dinary  holt  fastening,  which,  with  the  constant  use 


been  provided  for,  so  that  samples  of  every  description 
can  be  taken.  It  was  considered  that  in  some  instances 
it  might  be  desirable  to  work  at  quite  a  high  pressure, 
the  vessels  shown  will  withstand  a  pressure  of  twenty- 
five  atmospheres,  and  more.  One  of  the  cooking  re- 
ceptacles, the  suljihitc  digester,  has  a  porcelain  lining 
that  can  be  removed,  so  that  tiie  sometimes  determined 
troublesome  effect  on  the  material  in  the  digester 
can  be  whollv  ovei'come. 


Fig.  3 
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As  already  stated,  this  apparatus  ser\-es  for  pre- 
liminary tests,  often  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  we  should  not  do :  they  furnish  a  certain  point 
of  departure  for  the  limits  of  the  reaction  and  for  the 
product  which  they  can  furnish.  The  material  to  be 
cooked  is  reduced  in  a  small  Joachim  beating  engine. 


ficult  to  regulate  and  which  was  certainly  not  adapted 
to  reproduce  conditions  in  cellulose  cooking  with  dir- 
ect steam  heat.  Consequently  the  apparatus  of  the 
second  stage  has  been  equipped  with  direct  and  indirect 
steam  heating.  Not  only  this,  but  a  successful  effort 
was  made  to  construct  the  apparatus  to  revolve,  for 


shown  in  Fig.  2.  which  will  take  a  charge  of  only  0.3 
kilos,  or  less,  and  which  has  proved  highly  effective 
in  the  di.sintfgration  of  celhdose  samples  of  all  kinds, 
i-vcn  saiiij)les  of  cellulose  card,  to  cellulose  pulp.  Thr 
■  ompact  character  of  this  installation  will  be  apparent 
at  a  glance. 


Fig.  4 

the  reason  that  especially  is  scientific  tests,  provision 
should  be  made  to  insure  the  uniformity  of  the  iyi' 
romposition  in  all  jiarts  of  the  apparatu.s.  so  that  in 
faking  a  sample  a  true  average  sample  of  the  lye  would 
Ite  olitained.  There  was  also  the  point  to  be  considered 
thHt  ill  some  iiiMiiiifaeturing  processes,  for  instance  in 


Ah  Fig.  3  shiiws.  wi'  hav<'  a  second  cooker  irtnjje.  in 
whii-h  till-  iJiiiii'iiHionN  arc  somewhat  extended.  Tliewe 
■  ligesierH  hold  about  30  to  40  liters.  (The  lecturer  ex 
plained  their  eonntniction  i. 

In   the  autoclave   equipment,  shown   in   Fig.   1.   fTfl" 
heating  was  employed,  which  was  sometimes  qiiiti-  dif 


the  iiiaiiiifactiire  of  soda  eelliiloM-.  rotary  digesiers  are 
employed.  For  these  reanoiis.  (lie  experimental  station 
must  also  be  equipped  with  rotary  digesters.  The 
eonstnietion  wa«  compHrativ  ly  difficult  because  th 
s|»eed  of  a  motor  of  l.M(X)  revolutions  had  to  be  throf 
tied  down  to  four  revolutions  a  .iiiniite.    This,  with  the 
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help  of  worm  gearing,  proved  quite  successful.  I  des- 
ire to  make  use  of  this  opportimity  to  express  my  most 
sincere  thanks  to  Superintendent  G.  Sureth,  who  sub- 
jeeied  the  plans  for  the  digesters  .lud  avniatures  to  ex- 
pert revision,  which  made  the  work  of  setting  Tip  the 
apparatus  much  easier  for  me.  The  equipment  was  sup- 
plied by  the  manufai-turt-r*  ;ir   I'ir^t   i^wt. 


apparatus,   portable   coolers   and   receivers    were   con- 
nected,  making  experimentation   very   convenient. 

The  apparatus  holds  from  5  to  6  kilos  of  wood.  For 
further  testing  of  the  products,  this  must  be  disinteg- 
rated, so  that  the  yield  could  be  further  determined. 
For  this  desintegration  there  is  another  beating  engine, 
\vliii4)   i*  <lioA\-ii   ill   Kiw.  5,  chosen  with  regard  to  the 


These  apparatus  are  partieularlv  suited  for  series 
of  experiments  through  which  reactions  may  be  quan- 
titatively observed.  They  are  for  instance"  especially 
adapted  to  obtain  an  oversight  of  consumptiou  of 
sulpliurous  acid.     In  Fig.  4,  I  show  liow.  with  such  an 


Fig.  6 

size  of  the  model  to  be  found  ou  the  market.     It  holds 
1  to  2  kilos  of  cellulose  at  one  charging  and  is  equipped 
with  bronze  fittings,  so  that  bleaching  tests  can  also 
be  conducted  in  this  beater.   (This  model  differs  froi 
apparatus  used  for  experimental  work  in  American 
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laboratories,  being  a  trifle  small,  but  the  tub  may  be  a  rotary  cooker.     This  construction  of  the  plant  has 

sufficiently  large  for  small  determinations.)  shown  important  advantages.     I  am  very  glad  that  1 

This  completes  the  sketch  of  the  apparatus  of  the  in-  assumed  the  considerable  expense  for  this,  because  it 

terniediate  stage.    In  Fig.  6  is  shown  the  larger  appa-  has   turned   out   that   only   by   this  rotary   movement 

ratiis  in  which  takes  place  the  verification  tests  of  the  is  it  possible  to  obtain  a  "complete  mixture  of  the  lye 

results  obtained  on  a  small  scale.     A  capacity  of  half  with  indirect  cooking.    To  give  an  example  after  rotat- 

a  cubic  meter  to  600  litres  will  not  be  reu^arded  as  ex-  iii<r  five  times,  the  teiii|..Tature  of  a  Mitscherlich  cook- 


Fig.  9 


ce.ssive,  but  with  the  size  of  the  vessels  the  cost  of  the 
investigations  increases  marvelously,  and  also  the  times 
within  which  the  contents  of  such  a  digester  can  be 
worked  up.  so  that  if  we  must  have  still  larger  quanti- 
ties of  material,  it  will  be  practicable  to  so  produce 
them  that  several  experiments  can  be  made,  one 
after  aiiotlier 

As  regards  the  digesters  of  500  to  600  liters  capacity, 
one.  the  suljihite  digester,  is  jirovided  with  stone  lin- 
ing. It  ha.s  moreover  again  direct  and  indirect  heating, 
like  tlie  small  rligeater   'P'ig.  'i.K  ;nid   is.  jikr'  this  one. 


iiig  increased  from  the  original  116  degrees  to  121  de- 
grees, a  considerable  difference,  which  proves  how 
necessary  it  was  to  except  this  inequality  in  the  tem- 
perature for  scientific  experiments.  It  might  perhaps 
have  been  accomplished  by  other  means,  but  I  pre- 
ferred tile  rotary  movement  for  the  reason  that  it  might 
be  desire<l  to  test  processes  in  [iracticc  in  which  rotarv 
digesters  are  used  and  the  soda  digester  was  more- 
over to  be  develojied  as  a  rotary  cooker. 

In   order  that  you   may  obtain   an   insight  into  the 
idtistiiiel  i(vii   luiil   iipiTMlion   of  the  digesters.   I  desire 


Fig.   lU 
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to  show  you,  in  Fig.  7,  the  rear  side  of  the  digesters. 
The  digesters  turn  out  50  to  60  kilos  of  cellulose  and 
in  a  week,  working  industriously,  enough  material  is 
accumulated  to  suffice  for  a  brief  test  on  a  paper 
machine  in  the  plant. 

In  Fig.  8  is  sho%\ni  how  the  necessary  lye  for  the 
operation  of  the  digesters  is  prej^ared.  In  the  apart- 
ment above  the  mechanical  laboratory,  a  lye  vat  is 
set  up,  an  ordinary  wooden  tub  at  the  bottom  of  which, 
from  a  flask,  the  sidphorous  acid  is  introduced  through 


with  the  transportation  of  the  400  liters  of  digester 
liquiil.  On  the  left  side,  below  the  jiortable  motor 
may  be  seen  another  motor  which  is  available  for  otlier 
[lurposes — for  instance,  for  the  operation  of  the  small 
beating  engine. 

Fig.  ;i  slidws  the  beating  .■ngiiie  belonging  to  these 
digesters.  It  has  a  cajjacity  of  11  kilos,  equipped  with 
bronze  fittings  and  a  washing  drum,  so  that  the  stuff 
coming  fiom  the  digester  can  be  thoroughly  washed. 
The   stuff   must   still   be   subected   to   a   separation,   so 


Fig.  11 

a  perforated  lead  pipe,  while  a  stirring  apparatus 
keeps  the  lime  emulsion  in  motion.  We  have  been  able 
to  produce  lyes  of  very  varied  character  and  we  are 
not  troubled  by  the  fumes  of  the  sulpluu'ous  acid.  The 
apparatus  is  furnished  with  a  close-fitting  lid  and  a 
ventilating  pipe  leads  into  the  chimney.  The  lye  pre- 
pared in  this  apparatus  flows  through  a  lead  pipe  into 
the  aj^artment  below,  so  that  we  have  no  further  trouble 


Fig.  13 

that  we  may  form  an  idea  as  to  Avhether  the  cooking 
process  effects  perfect  desintegration.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  simple  "Waudel"  screen  is  installed,  so  that 
splinters  aud  slivers  can  be  separated  from  the  pulp. 
The  pulp  then  passes  into  a  straining  tub,  from  which 
it  goes  to  the  press.  This  straining  is  regarded  as  im- 
portant because  unstrained  pulp  in  the  bleach  may, 
under  some  circumstances,  lead  to  erroneous  coiiclu- 


Fig.  12 
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sions  in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  chlorine,  so  that 
it  appears  advisable  to  previously  spf^regate  the  slivers 
and  the  unreduced  material.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  the  possihilit.v.  owing  to  the  proportionate  inimlier  of 
slivers  as  comjiared  with  good  jndp.  of  arriving  at 
a  wrong  idea  as  to  what  the  disintegrating  process 
has  accomplished. 

In  Fig.  10,  the  further  treatment  of  the  pulp  is 
shown.  The  whole  of  the  separated  material  is  form- 
ed into  press  cakes  in  a  very  convenient  and  efficient 
press,  a  gift  of  the  firm  of  Gebrueder  Ebart,  of  Spech- 
thausen.  When  all  the  pressed  cakes  have  been  made, 
they  are  broken  up  small  and  again  thoroughl.v  mixed 
in  large  receptacles.  Hereupon  we  make  the  dry  test 
and  can  thus  arrive  at  a  very  accurate  yield  determina- 
tion. 

In  Fig.  11  may  be  seen  a  kollergang,  which  serves 
to  further  reduce  the  slivers  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gation, and  is  in  addition  used  for  bleach  and  color 
experinu-nts.  This  is  the  apj)aratns  tiuit  is  considered 
necessar.v  for  the  working  up  of  the  cooked  stuff.  It  is 
considered  desirable  however  to  insure  comjiletion  in 
another  direction,  that  is  for  bleach  tests.  Chloride 
of  lime  solutions  are  preferably  emi)loyed  for  bleach- 
ing, but  in  view  of  the  comprehensive  developments 
of  the  electrol.\tic  bleach,  it  a]i]ieared  necessary 
to  institute  comparison  with  other  bleaching  s.vstems. 
and  ])rovisiou  has  therefore  been  made  for  working 
witii  sodium  h.vpochlorite  worked  up  from  common 
salt  solution,  and  it  is  also  possible,  according  to  the 
most  modern  process,  the  Biliter  jU'oeess.  to  ])rodiu'e 
ciilorine  and  caustic  soda  and  use  it  for  bleaching  pur- 
poses. 

In    Fig.    12   such    a    bleaching    api)aratus    is    shown 


(which  the  lecturer  explained!.  The  apparatus  was 
placed  at  my  disposal,  as  a  loan,  by  the  firm  of  Siemens 
and  Ilalske.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  experiments  and 
utilize  the  city  .supply  of  electric  current,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  install  a  transformer,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
picture.  The  whole  forms,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  de- 
sirable completment  to  the  rest  of  the  cellulose  appa- 
ratus. 

I  wish  still  to  show  how  the  steam  generation  for  the 
exiieriments  is  numaged.  We  have,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
l:{,  a  very  compact  steam  boiler,  which  is  known  as  a 
nonexplosive  Lilienthal  tubular  boiler,  that  neverthe- 
less has  a  heating  surface  of  6  square  meters  and  which, 
fired  with  gas,  heats  up  very  rapidl.v,  this,  for  scien- 
tific puri)oses.  is  exceedingl.v  satisfaetor.v.  In  like 
manner,  by  turning  off  the  gas  the  apparatiis  is  very 
speedly  put  out  of  operation.  The  boiler  genei-ates  up 
to  22  kilos  of  steam  heat  per  hour  and  has  a  working 
pressure  of  fifteen  atmospheres.  Moreover  all  the  di- 
gesters are  constructed  for  tiiis  working  pressure,  so  as 
to  jKn-mit  of  exjierimeuts  within  the  witlest  limits.  .\ 
water  ])urifier  is  connected  with  the  steam  boiler. 

Fig.  14  shows  a  complete  ground  plan  of  the  plant, 
i  am  indelitcd  t'or  this  plant  to  my  assistant  Dr.  John- 
sdii.  who  has  not  oidy  ])roved  of  great  service  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  premises  but  in  connection  with 
the  entire  i)lant. 

1  believe  you  will  have  gathered  from  the  illustra 
tions  that  we  have  a  verv  well  equipjied  plant.  Yr  ■ 
will  therefoi'e  undei'stand  me  when  1  say  that,  having 
such  an  a])aratus.  we  can  enter  with  pleasure  on  our 
work  on  the  solution  of  the  most  troublesome  cellulose 
problems,  and  that  we  cherish  the  hope  of  contributing 
something -to  their  final  elucidation. 
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It  has  been  aimomiced  that  the  Union  Bag  and  Pa- 
per Co.  is  to  operate  the  Allen  plant  at  Hudson  Falls, 
N.  Y.  which  has  been  closed  for  more  than  a  yeai-.  This 
news  will  be  welcomed  by  the  business  men  of  the  com- 
munity, as  well  as  the  paper-makers,  a  number  of 
whom  have  been  out  of  employment  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  since  shutdown  took  place.  The  plant  which 
originally  contained  five  paper  machines  will  begin 
operation  of  two  machines  with  the  possibility 
that  a  third  machine  will  be  started  later.  At 
the  time  the  plant  was  closed  it  was  contended  that  the 
size  of  the  machines  made  it  impossible  to  operate  them 
at  a  profit.    The  machines  were  of  the  48-iuch  type. 

*  #         * 

The  United  States  District  Court  has  been  petitioned 
to  permit  and  early  sale  of  the  Potsdam  Paper  Mills 
property  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  The  Company  was  forced 
into  bankruptcy  by  the  involuntary  petition  some 
months  ago.  The  mills  are  in  condition  to  start  at  the 
present  time  and  steam  is  kept  up  in  the  boilers.  The 
plant  has  been  closed  since  it  was  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

*  *         * 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  about  30  cars 
of  machinery  have  already  been  purchased  for  the 
plant  which  is  to  be  built  for  the  Economic  Power  and 
Products  Company  of  Philadelphia,  at  Greenwood, 
Miss.  This  will  be  forwarded  just  as  soon  as  side 
tracks  can  be  laid  so  that  it  can  be  unloaded  imme- 
diately upon  arrival  in  Greenwood.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  new  piilp  mill  will  cost  about  $250,000. 

*  *         * 

The  second  steamer  that  has  come  to  Boston  from 
Germany  since  the  war  interrupted  commerce,  was  the 
Swedish  freighter  Portos  which  arrived  several  weeks 
ago  with  a  cargo  of  wood  pulp.  She  came  from  Memel — 
the  northernmost  town  in  Prussia  and  a  centre  of  the 
Baltic  lumber  trade.  Captain  Peisson  reported  that 
the  Portos  had  been  ordered  to  Stornoway  by  a  Brit- 
ish cruiser,  and  that  she  was  delayed  there  three  days 
for  examination  of  papers  and  crew.  After  leaving  Me- 
mel on  January  27,  the  Portos  called  at  Helsingborg 
and  later  at  Madira  for  coal.  Of  the  steamer's  cai-go 
of  8,169  bales  of  wood  pulp,  4,219  bales  will  be  dis- 
charged here. 

*  #         »= 

R.  J.  Buck  and  C.  E.  Buchholz,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
have,  during  the  past  forthnight  been  looking  over  ter- 
minal sites  in  Ogdensburg  with  a  view  of  handling 
pulpwood  through  that  port  for  all  of  the  big  pulp 
mills  in  Northern  New  York  City. 

*  #         t 

Travelling  at  the  rate  of  110  revolutions  per  minute 
a  fly  wheel  weighing  6,000  lbs  burst  in  the  engine  room 
at  the  plant  of  the  Rockford  Paper  Box  Board  Com- 
pany, Rockford.  111.  hurling  huge  fragments  to  right 
and  left,  smashing  another  fly-wheel  weighing  4,000 
lbs.,  crashing  one  chunk  of  iron  through  the  ceiling  to 
the  floor  above  and  still  another  fragment  into  an  ad- 
joining room,  where  it  struck  a  workman  named  De- 
hoskl  and  inflicted  injuries  from  which  he  died  two 
hours  later. 


The  ownership  of  120  shares  of  stock  in  the  Goidd 
Paper  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y.,  was  argued  before  the  ap- 
pellate division  of  supreme  court  for  their  department 
at  Albany.  William  L.  Babcock  and  another  as  execu- 
tors of  the  estate  of  their  brother,  Lewis  E.  Babcock, 
clainu'd  tlu'  stock,  but  this  claim  was  denied  by  G. 
11.  P.  (iould,  of  the  company,  who  contended  that  no 
transfer  was  actually  made  to  Mr.  Babcock.  The  pre- 
sent value  of  the  stock  is  about  $20,000. 

Advices  from  Great  Works,  Me.,  state  that  pulp- 
wood  is  coming  in  with  a  rush  just  now,  700  cords 
per  day  being  what  the  Penobscot  Chemical  Fibre  Co. 
is  averaging.  Put  that  into  dollars  and  cents  and  you 
will  find  that  this  company  is  quite  a  liberal  distributor 
of  the  coin  of  the  realm  to  the  people  of  Great  Works, 

and  up  and  down  the  Penobscot  River. 

*  *         * 

Fire  broke  out  recently  in  the  McNairn  Paper  Mill 
at  Dansville,  N.Y..  but  tli.-  promjit  response  of  the  fire 
department  and  the  efficient  work  of  the  firemen  sav- 
ed the  brick  mill  structure  from  total  destruction.  The 
loss  in  the  mill  proper  was  slight,  but  the  warehouse 
and  contents  was  a  total  loss.  The  loss  is  between  $10,- 
000  aiul  $15,000.   The  mill  is  owned  by  James  McNairn 

of  Canada. 

*  *         « 

What  is  looked  upon  as  a  forerunner  of  new  busi- 
ness for  the  Eaton-Dikeman  Company,  of  Lee,  Mass., 
was  the  shi|)ineut  last  week  of  a  carload  of  blotting 
paper  to  South  America.  This  firm  has  already  ship- 
ped to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  past. 
»         *         * 

The  Suli)hite  Department  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Pa- 
per Comi)any's  plant  at  Glens  Falls,  which  had  been 
operated  five  days  a  week  the  past  two  months,  has 
resumed  tlu^  six  day  schedule.  The  entire  plant  of  the 
company  with  the  exceiition  of  the  bag  department 
which  will  close  down  on  Saturday  owing  to  a  scarcity 
of  paper,  is  being  run  on  full  time. 

The  Whiting-Plover  Pajier  Company,  with  mills  at 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  has  just  entered  into  a  contract 
for  a  jiart  of  its  product,  which  will  represent  not  less 
than  $3,000,000  for  a  period  of  four  years,  from  July 
1,  1915,  to  July  1,  1919.  This  matter  has  been  pending 
for  some  time,  and  is  a  sub-contract  made  with  the 
Middle  West  Supply  Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
manufacturers  of  government  stamped  envelopes. 

*  *  * 

In  its  colunui,  "Looking  Backward,"  the  Water- 
town  (N.Y.)  Times  prints  the  following:  "March  5, 
1890.  The  Frontenac  Paper  Company  began  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  at  their  mills  on  Fish  Island  on  Sat- 
lu-day.  On  the  seventh  of  last  September,  1889,  a  large 
force  of  laborers  and  stone  masons  began  turning  the 
groiuid,  blasting  the  rock  and  building  the  founda- 
tions for  the  large  brick  buildings  that  now  adorn  the 
river  bank.  The  financial  part  of  the  business  will  be 
under  the  efficient  care  of  F.  W.  Spieer,  the  books  and 
office  work  will  be  looked  after  by  Louis  Lansing.  Thus 
is  added  another  large  industry  of  $50,000  capital  to 
the  village  of  Dexter. 
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Some  time  ago  "Elephant  Grass"  (Peiinisetiira  pur- 
jiureuni)  was  receiving  attention  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering if  pulp  could  be  produced.  In  1913  a  report 
was  issued  that  a  fairly  good  paper  could  be  made 
from  the  grass,  but  owing  to  the  light  and  bulky  na- 
ture of  tile  raw  material  it  was  thought  at  the  time  that 
the  stems  could  not  be  exported  at  a  profit  to  Eurojie 
from  Africa.  But  if  an  industry  could  be  started  in 
East  Africa,  it  was  suggested  that  it  might  prove  pro- 
fitable. Recent  reports  that  have  reached  London  now 
state  that  there  are  enormous  fiuantities  of  tiiis  "Ele- 
]>hant  Grass"  available  for  the  production  of  ]iulp  and 
experiments  have  turned  out  satisfactory.  They  are  be- 
ing continued  with  the  co-operation  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Imperial  Institute  in  London  and  a  paper  mill. 
Hut  the  commercial  prospects  of  a  scheme  will  largely 
ilepend  u]ion  the  cost  of  trans]iort  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  supjdy  of  limestone  suitable  for  causticating  soda 
ash.  Should  the  manufacture  of  ])uli)  on  a  commer- 
cial scale  prove  feasible,  the  discovery  will  be  of  great 
iinpt)rtance.  particularly  as  the  supply  of  grass  is  prac- 
tically inexhaustible  and  the  land  on  which  it  grows  is 
now  regarded  as  "bush"".  A  recent  survey  was  also 
made  of  I'ganda.  where  there  are  considerable  areas  of 
forests,  as  a  result  of  which  it  has  been  found  that  the 
resources  are  greater  than  was  ever  anticipated.  The 
cx])eriments  now  being  carried  out  are  followed  with 
great  interest. 

•  •         • 

The  annual  conference  of  the  British  Paper  Makers" 
A.s8ociation  of  Gri'at  Britain  and  Ireland  will  be  held 
on  April  22.  The  |>riiicipal  topics  for  discussion  will  be 
the  situation  regarding  Aniline  !)yes  and  the  wages 
and  labor  conditions  in  paper  mills  in  the  I'nited 
Kingdom.  The  latter  will  be  ilealt  with  without  re- 
porti-rs  being  present  so  that  nothing  may  leak  out  for 
the  information  of  the  trade  unions.  Since  war  broke 
out  the  Association  has  been  keeiting  a  careful  watch 
on  till-  imports  of  (Jermaii  and  Austrian  i)a|)er  and 
sns[ii(ions  have  bien  reportt-d  to  the  (toveriniicnt.  At- 
tempts made  to  obtain  liecnses  to  import  have  also 
been  opposed  and  <lefeate<l.  Recently  a  constant 
stream  of  iti<|niries  for  paper  formerly  ma<le  in  (termany 
and  Austria  has  been  dealt  with  and  as  a  resnlt  an  ex- 
hanstiv<'  classification  of  pa|>er  made  by  mendx-rs  of 
the  Assiieiation  has  been  pr<|iar<'d  so  that  any  jierson 
is  immediately  juit  in  touch  with  thi-  mannfaetiirers. 
Photographie  paper,  greaneproofs.  chemical  filter  pa- 
piTM.  and  varioHH  other  kinds  are  now  being  turned  out 
in  England  to  replace  the  (J.-niian  product.  Photogra 
phie  papiT  has  been  particidarly  sncci-ssful.  in  addition 
to  all  the  recent  InnovationH  the  Trade  P.oard  has  been 
in  cftiistatit  consultation  with  the  Association.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Association  is  in  a  sound  financial  |io- 
sition.  The  result  is  that  a  test  ease  is  being  fought 
over  thr-  railways  advancing  their  rates  by  4  per  <-ent. 
— an  increase  which  seriously  affects  paper  mills.  Af- 
ter the  conference  the  annual  ban<|uet  is  to  be  held 
anil  some  i)rominent  industrial  men  »!■.•  f"  eivi-  «.! 
dresses. 

•  •  • 

The  IVesideiit  of  the  Pa|ier  .Makers'  Associntion  of 
Great  Britain,  who  i'-  President  also  of  John  Dickin- 


son &  Co.,  Ltd.,  presided  the  other  day  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  his  company,  which  owns  two  mills  in  the 
county  of  Hertfordshire.  ilr.  Evans  in  his  address 
said  that  in  consecpience  of  the  Avar  the  year  1914  had 
beeu  an  anxious  one.  The  fluctuations  in  all  prices  had 
been  very  great  and  in  many  cases  it  had  been  difficidt 
to  secure  materials  on  any  terms.  On  the  declaration 
of  war  there  was  a  temporary  rise  in  the  price  of  pa- 
lmer, especially  in  the  cheaper  qualities — newsprint  in- 
creasing in  price  from  two  cents  to  4V2  cents — but 
owing  to  a  general  reduction  in  demand  prices  soon  fell 
to  the  jire-war  level,  in  spite  of  an  universal  rise  in  the 
cost  of  i)roduction.  Luckily  John  Dickinson  &  Co.  was 
in  a  strong  financial  position,  and  was  able  to  jiay 
cash  for  esparto,  wood  ])ulp  and  other  materials,  and 
thus  maintain  a  sufficient  supply  to  keep  the  mills  run- 
ning. Having  referred  to  the  large  number  of  men  serv- 
ing in  the  Army  and  Navy.  Mr.  Evans  said  the  com- 
pany was  manufacturing  with  considerable  sviccess 
goods  to  take  the  place  of  German  products  and  had 
it  not  been  for  congestion  on  the  railways  and  in  ship- 
jiing  out  of  the  country,  they  would  not  have  shown  a 
falling  off  of  nearly  2  p.c.  in  their  sales.  At  Croxlcy 
mill  the  new  electric  jilant  was  workbig  well  and  they 
were  effecting  a  saving  of  20  per  cent  in  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  per  ton  of  paper.  Coal  was  now  u]i  4.")  )ier 
cent  in  cost.  Turning  to  the  finances  the  President  said 
they  proiJOscd  paying  9  per  cent  for  the  year.  The 
profits  amounted  to  £80.39.]  1.3s  3d,  as  compared  with 
£87.794  Is.  9d.  for  1913.  As  to  the  prospects  of  the 
company,  at  the  ju'csent  moment  the  import  of  paper- 
nuiking  materials  and  the  exports  of  the  comjiany's 
jiroihicts  catised  the  greatest  anxiety,  as  shipping  was 
most  difficult  to  get  and  some  of  the  freights  were  a.s 
much  as  300  per  cent.  up.  But  although  all  costs  of 
jiroduction  were  greatly  increased  there  was  at  lire- 
sent  no  clear  indication  of  a  general  rise  in  the  selling 
prices  of  their  goods.  They  ho|)eil.  however,  that 
means  might  be  found  to  obviate  most  of  these  diffi- 
culties in  the  current  year. 

•         •         • 

The  British  National  Dye  Scheme  |)romoted  by  Brit- 
ish Dyes.  Ltd..  was  not  fully  subscribed  to.  contrary  to 
expectations.  The  oppiisition  to  the  scheme  ju'oved  too 
great.  Hiiwever.  a  meeting  of  the  applicants  for  shares 
lias  been  held  in  Manchester  and  promises  were  made 
by  the  subscribers  to  increase  their  sub.scriptions  by  .'»0 
per  c«'nt.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  this  course  will  be 
taken.  Medillime  the  sidienie  is  depending  iin  this  )U-o- 
iiiise  and  if  it  is  not  fulfilled  the  whole  matter  may  be 
abandoned.  In  the  scientific  world  everyone  is  against 
the  selienn-.  In  the  eommereial  world  the  scheme  has 
been  pronndgated.  capital  |iartl.\  )irovided  and  gov- 
ernment sulmidies  obtained.  The  schenje  is  wanted 
badly  and  the  somicr  it  is  working  the  better  for  the 
paper  and  textile  industries  .  Mr.  T.  Parker  Smith,  a 
nwMnber  of  the  British  Paper  Makers  Association,  sjioke 
at  the  Jlanehester  meeting  and  ^nu\  the  scheme  nuist 
go  ffirwanl  at  nil  costs.  They  must  not  surrender  to 
the  ftermans  in  this  nr  any  other  industry.  lie  hiijied 
the  subseribrrs  would  |>ut  confnlence  in  the  directors 
villi  iiad  alretidy  surmiuinted  many  formidable  diffi- 
culties, and  niigiit.  he  thought,  be  tnistetl  to  bring  the 
.s<-lieiDe  into  HUceesHfid  operatinn. 
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Tlif  iloiian-li  Painr  Co..  Liinitt-d.  have  rriiiovi'<l  t'l-om 
the  Sun  Life  Building:.  Toronto,  to  419  King  street  west 
where  they  have  large  premises  and  fine  storage  facili- 
ties. They  are  stocking  the  principal  lines  in  coarse 
papers  and  will  devote  considerable  attention  to  im- 
ported ranges  as  well  as  light  manufacturing.  The  eom- 
]iany  have  installed  the  most  up-to-date  machinery  for 
the  "making  of  adding  machine  rolls  and  all  paper  roll 
specialties  in  standard  sizes,  such  as  telegraph,  cash 
register,  telephone,  etc.  Mr.  Lou  Houpt  of  Buffalo. 
President  of  the  Company,  spent  a  few  days  recently 
with  E.  A.  Crippen.  manager,  getting  things  under 
way.  ^Ir.  Houjit  states  that  special  machinery  is  now 
heiiig  made  for  other  lines  which  will  be  announ- 
ced later.  Special  attention  will  be  given  as  Manufac- 
turers Agents  in  the  matter  of  terms  and  tonnage  con- 
tracts. The  Monarch  Paper  Co.  obtained  a  charter 
about  a  year  ago  and  have  develojied  a  steadily  grow- 
ing business. 

Alex  Taylor,  of  Toronto,  has  been  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation,  the  Algoma 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  other  companies.  He  suc- 
ceeds Thomas  Gibson  of  Toronto  who  recently  resigned 
and  is  now  President  of  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation. 
Mr.  Gibson  is  still  Secretary  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co. 

Edwin  A.  Cole,  of  the  wholesale  paper  firm  of  E.  A. 
Cole  and  Co..  311  St.  Paul  street,  ilontreal.  died  re- 
cently while  away  on  a  business  trip.  At  Haileybury 
he  was  seized  with  pneumonia.  He  was  one  of  the  old- 
est members  of  the  Dominion  Commercial  Travellers' 
Association  and  was  sixty-five  years  of  age.  He  leaves 
a  widow  and  five  children. 

Calendars.  Limited,  has  been  incorporated  with  head 
offices  in  Toronto  and  a  capital  stock  of  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  carry  on  a  printing,  publishing,  engrav- 
ing and  advertising  business.  K.  Pollack,  P.  Frum- 
harz.  Max  Cooper  and  Barnet  Stone  of  Toronto  are  be- 
hind the  new  enterprise. 

Welland  D.  Woodruff.  President  of  the  Lincoln  Pa- 
per Mills  Co.,  ]\Ierritton.  who  has  been  spending  several 
weeks  at  Jekyll  Island  off  the  coast  of  Georgia,  has 
returned  home. 

The  Claybelt  Printing  and  Publishing  Co..  of  Coch- 
rane. Ont.  has  been  granted  a  charter,  the  share  capital 
being  ten  thousand  dollars. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  F.  N.  Burt  Co..  Limit- 
ed which  was  held  in  Toronto  recently,  the  annual  re- 
port, a  summary  of  which  has  already  appeared  in 
these  columns,  was  adopted.  President  S.  J.  Moore  of 
Toronto,  presided  and  told  the  directors  that  he 
thought  the  report  was  the  most  satisfactory  ever  been 
presented  in  the  history  of  the  company  and  added 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  outlook  had  improved.  Recent 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Courts  in  confirming  the 
position  of  the  company  in  regard  to  certain  patents 
for  the  manufacture  of  ]3aper  boxes,  were  stated  to 
have  a  material  relationship  to  the  prospective  earn- 
ings of  the  company.  The  economies  of  manufacture 
have  considerably  been  affected  by  the  introduction  of 


the  marliiucrx-  in  (lucstiim.  and  it  was  intimated  that 
the  new  processes  would  have  an  important  bearing  on 
future  earnings. 

Canada  Fibre  Board  Co.,  Limited,  of  London.  Ont., 
with  a  share  capital  of  forty  thousand  dollars  has  been 
formed  to  import,  inanufacture  and  deal  in  all  kinds 
of  building  materials.  Among  the  incorporators  are 
Wm.  Buchanan,  James.  S.  Ferguson,  and  Charles  W. 
Coles  of  London. 

As  intimated  some  time  ago.  the  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturers  in  Ontario  have  formed  a  Safety  Asso- 
ciation. Incorporation  has  just  been  granted  by  the 
Ontario  Government  luider  the  name  of  the  Ontario 
Pulp  and  Paper  Makers  Safety  Association,  with  head 
offices  in  Toronto.  The  directors  are  W.  P.  Gundy  and 
I.  H.  Weldon.  of  Toronto.  C.  H.  L.  Jones  of  Sault  Ste. 
]Marie.  Carl  Riordon.  Montreal  and  H.  R.  Er.skine,  Ot- 
tawa. The  object  of  the  corjioration  is  to  promote 
and  carry  on  the  work  of  prevention  of  accidents  in 
pulp  and  ]iaper  mills  and  in  any  other  industries,  which 
may  for  the  time  being  and  from  time  to  time  be  assess- 
able by  the  "Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  in  the 
same  insurance  group  as  pulp  and  paper  mills  and 
generally  to  represent  emj^loyers  and  employees  en- 
gaged in  such  industries  in  connection  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Aet  in  On- 
tario. 

I.  H.  Wehlon  of  Toronto,  President  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  Co.  and  also  President  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  left  last  week  on  an  ex- 
tended trip  to  the  West,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Weldon. 
He  will  visit  Winnipeg.  Calgary.  Edmonton  and  other 
leading  centres  on  business  and  will  spend  a  few  days 
on  his  ranch  near  the  latter  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wel- 
don will  go  on  to  California  and  thr  Panama-Pacific 
Exhibition  before  returning  home. 

Mrs.  Patterson,  wife  of  R.  L.  Patterson,  manager  of 
Miller  and  Richard.  Toronto,  died  on  April  8  after  an 
illness  of  several  months.  Newspaper  men  will  in  par- 
ticular feel  her  loss  as  it  was  at  her  home  "Fern wood" 
that  the  anniial  bowling  tournaments  took  place.  Her 
husband,  three  sons  and  two  daughters  survive.  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Ritchie  of  the  firm  of  Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  coated 
paper  manufacturers.  Toronto,  is  one  of  the  daughters. 

A.  il.  Thorne  and  Co.,  45  Colborne  street.  Toronto, 
dealers  in  paper,  paper  bags,  twine,  etc.  recently  made 
an  assignment  to  A.  C.  Neate.  32  Church  street.  To- 
ronto, who  is  inviting  tenders  for  the  stock,  which  will 
be  received  np  to  April  19. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific-Burt  Co.  will  be 
held  in  Toronto  on  April  26.  The  report  of  the  past 
year's  operations  shows  the  net  profit  to  be  $69,998.  a 
decrease  of  $3,570  as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  Divi- 
dends on  common  and  jireferred  stock  remained  un- 
changed totalling  $58,500.  The  sum  of  $20,000  was 
transferred  to  reserve  as  against  $11,500  in  1913  leav- 
ing .$27,472  to  be  carried  forward,  a  decrease  of  $8,501. 
The  total  assets  of  the  companv  are  placed  at  $1,563,- 
074,  an  increase  of  $19,326. 
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CANADIAN    MARKETS 

The  inarki't  conditions  in  news  print,  which  have 
been  rather  (luiet  for  some  time,  are  improving,  as  the 
advent  of  spring  brings  more  julvertising  to  the  news- 
pajiers.  which  ai-e  resnming  the  normal  inimber  of 
pages  prevailing  before  the  oiitbi-eak  of  tlie  war.  There 
has  l)cen  some  price  cutting  going  on  and  a  few  low 
quotations  made,  but  a  lea<ling  member  of  the  trade 
stated  this  week  that  a  better  understanding  all 
around  would  soon  prevail,  and  (|Uotations  resumed 
that  will  be  more  equitable.  The  export  returns  for 
January,  while  they  show  a  decided  falling  of?  in  news 
pi'iiit,  chemical  pulp  and  ground  wood  from  the  month 
of  Dccciiibci',  1!I14.  which  was  one  of  the  largest  in  that 
year,  are  above  the  exports  of  January.  191-4.  which 
is  regarded  as  a  good  omen  for  future  business.  The 
reason,  that  December  exports  were  so  heavy,  was 
owing  to  special  Christmas  numbers  and  extra  editions. 
The  amount  of  news  exi)orted  in  January  was  $1,085.- 
01!t,  which  7-epresents  a  twenty-five  ])er  cent  decline 
from  the  in-evioiis  month,  but  sixteen  pei-  cent  higher 
than  in  January.  1914.  In  the  eleven  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  JIareh  .31st,  the  complete  returns 
not  yet  having  been  tabulated  for  the  whole  twelve 
months,  the  figures  show  Canada  shijiped  abroad  -$11,- 
48r).4:{S  worth  of  news.  Of  this,  the  Cnited  States 
took  •'}!9,sr)0.719  being  the  largest  customer  of  the 
Dominion,  Australia  took  .^604,900  worth.  New  Zea- 
land $416,686.  Great  Britain  .$1.5.').763  and  other  coun- 
tries combined  .$4.")7.370. 

There  are  a  number  of  inquiries  for  ground  wood 
and  prices  remain  about  the  same,  tvater  conditions  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line  being  good.  In  January. 
Canada  shipped  abroad  .$'2:?9.7.")8  as  compared  with 
■1457.88.3  in  December,  1914  and  .$26.").7.'in  in  January 
1914.  The  market  for  ground  wood  varies  according 
to  conditions  across  the  line,  and  there  is  no  branch 
of  the  trade  subject  to  greater  fluctuations.  In  sul- 
phite pulp,  the  sitiuition  remains  about  the  same  but 
some  prr-djct  that,  owing  to  uncertain  conditions  abroad 
fherr-  is  bound  to  be  an  increase  in  jirice  in  the  near 
future.  Exports  of  eliemical  pulp  in  January  amounted 
to  $'.W,.l~x.  and  for  the  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  total  .$3,823,823.  Of  this  amount,  the  Cnited 
States  took   $3.69,"),n70. 

Meehaniial  pulp  for  the  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  total  .*4.n49.1.")0.  of  which  the  I'nite.l  States 
tof)k  ^2 A'X',. :,()().  <!reat  Mrifain  $1 .4s.">.."i.')0  and  other 
countries  .$70,400. 

In  flu-  book  and  writing  line,  mills  are  fairly  active 
and  business  has  been  picking  up  considerably.  A 
niiiiiber  of  spring  catalogues  have  been  issued  which 
has  tindcfj  to  ker-p  plants  busy.  Annual  statements 
and  reports  have  been  published  liy  banks,  insurance 
and  financial  companies  wlijcji  has  also  helped  things 
along  in  the  better  graile  of  papers, 

NS  rappings  are  in  fair  reipiisition  and  buying  is 
soiiiewliat  brisker,  now  that  the  Easter  holirlays  are 
over,  as  stocks,  in  many  instances,  had  run  rpiile  low. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  prices  of  glazed  kraff 
of  thirty  cents  per  hinidred  to  jobbers,  while  the  de- 
mand for  kraft  generally  is  good. 


It  is  understood  that  the  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Limited,  of 
Toionto  and  Winnipeg,  who  recently  received  bids  for 
su|>plying  that  firm  with  brown  and  grey  kraft  paper 
for  the  coming  year,  have  awarded  the  contract  to 
the  liroinpton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co,  of  Ea.st  Angus.  Que., 
The  contract  calls  for  about  seven  hundred  tons  to 
be  delivered  as  required.  While  the  price  has  not 
been  learned  definitely,  it  is  said  that  the  figure  for 
brown  kraft  was  around  three  and  a  quarter  cents 
and  for  grey  about  three  and  a   half. 

Wholesale  houses  report  that  Ai)ril  business  in  sev- 
eral lines  will  be  up  to  last  year  for  the  same  month. 
Of  course,  orders  are  smaller,  but  travellers  have  been 
going  after  trade  all  the  more  diligently.  Glassine 
and  grease-proof  jiapers.  manufactured  in  Canada  for 
the  first  time  are  now  on  the  market,  and  •ai'e  expect- 
ed to  replace  the  imported  j)ro<lucts  which,  since  the 
war,  have  been  largely  shut  ofT.  In  the  rag  and  paper 
stock  arena  things  are  stationary.  There  is  a  fair 
<leinand  for  clean  mixed  i)a]iers,  folded  news  and  over 
issues.  In  other  i-es|)ects  matters  are  moving  steadily 
but   no  great  activity  cliarai-tei-izes  the  situation. 

Quotations,  f.o.b.  Toronto,  are: — 
Paper. 
•Vews   (rolls).  $1.80  to  .$2.00  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
\<'ws     (sheets),  $2.00  to  $2.10  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
Rook  papers  (carload).  No.  3,  4.00c  to  4.25c. 
Book  papers   (ton   lots),  4.25c  to  5.75c. 
Book  papers   (carload).  No.  2,  4.50c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2,  4.75c  to  5.50c. 
Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1,  5.00c  to  5.50c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  1,  5.50c  up. 
Sulphite  bond.  6V^c.  to  TV^c. 
Writings,  4V^c  up. 
(uvv  I'.rowns.  .$2.10  to  .$2.7.'). 
Fibre.  $3.rjO  to  .$3.75. 
Mjinila.  B..  .$2.2.")  to  .$3.2.'). 
Manila,  No.  2,  .$3.10  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  No.  1,  $3.35  to  $4.00. 
rngla/.MJ  Kraft.  $3.40  to  .$4. ;")(). 
fJlazed  Kraft  .$4.25  to  $.")..")0. 

Pulp. 

(iionncl   wood  pul|)  I  at  iiiilli.  $1.")  to  $16. 
Ground  wood,  $21  to  .$24,  delivered. 
Suliihite   (unbleached).  .$38  to  .$43  del.  in  Canada. 
Sulphiti-   (unbleached).  $39  to  $44.  <lelivered  in  U.S. 
Sulphite   (bleached),  .$.')4  to  $,^)8. 
Paper  Stock. 
\o.   1    hard  shavings.  $2.00. 
No,   1   soft  white  shavings.  $1.75. 
No.  1   mixed  shavings,  .50c. 
White  blanks,  97V2C. 
Il.avy  ledirer  slock.  $1,60, 
Ordinary  le.lger  .stock.  $1.30. 
No.  2  book  stock,  .50c. 

No.    1    book    Mtrn'k.    M.'ic, 

No.   1    Manila   envelope   cuttings.   $1.25. 
No.  1  print  Manilas.  65c, 

Fol.led    News.    35c. 

<  »ver  issues  4.'»c. 

No.     1     cleniled    lllixeil    Ji.nper.    27'      ' 

Old  white  cotton,  $2  50  to  ([2  ?.•> 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.75  to  $6,00. 
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Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.70. 

Thirds,  blues,  $1.50. 

Black  linings,  $1.75. 

New  light  flannelettes,  $5.00. 

Oi'dinary  satinets,  95c. 

Flock,  $1.05. 

Tailor  rags,  90c. 

Manila  rope,  2e  to  2i4c. 

No.  1  burlap  bagging,  90c. 


Quotation!  f  .o.b.  Montreal  are : — 

Book — News— Writing  and  Posters. 
Roll  News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Xo.   1    P.ook,  .")!  ,(•  t(i  y-'iv  per  lb. 
No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  7y2C. 
Sulphite  Bond,  6y2C  to  SYzC. 
Writing  Manila  5c. 
Colored  Posters,  -ii/iiC  to  ■'^^  ii-  per  lb. 

Wrappings. 
4rey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net:  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tone,  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
led  Brown,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;    2  tons, 

$3.05 ;  1  ton,  3.15 ;  less,  $3.25. 
B.  Manila,  car  lots,  $2.85 ;  5  tons,  $2.95 ;  2  tons,  $3.05 ; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20;  2  tons 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
No    1  Manila,  ear  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons, 

$3.55;  1  ton,  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 
Kraft,  $3.75  to  $5.00. 
Fibre,  car  lota,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1 

ton  $3.65; less  $3.75. 

Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  10  per  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 
News  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  ]>ulp.  >^:160  to  $4.00. 

Ground  wood,  No.  2,  .$22  to  $24,  delivered  iu  United 
States. 


NEW    YORK     MARKETS 

(Special    to    Pulp    and    Paper    Magazine) 

New  York,  N.Y.,  April  11,  1915. 
rontimied  mild  wcjitlit^r  with  a  plenty  of  water  in 
the  rivers  and  streams  has  affected  the  ground  wood 
market  to  a  great  extent.  As  stated  in  the  last  issue 
of  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  mills  making  theii'  own 
pulp  were  operating  almost  to  capacity.  Conditions 
have  not  changed  to  any  great  extent,  except  that 
there  are  more  offerings  now  than  there  were  two 
weeks  ago  as  those  mills  making  their  pulp  for  sale 
have  been  accumulating  considerable  surplus  stocks 
and  in  many  cases  are  offering  good  inducements  to 
prospective  buyers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  inquiries 
have  not  been   over-numerous    and    from    the    price 


standpoint,  tiie  general  market  is  considered  rather 
weak.  Values  have  actuallj^  fallen  off  about  a  dollar 
a  ton  during  the  interval,  and  a  good  grade  can  now 
be  had  for  about  $16  at  the  mill.  Makers  are  in  hopes 
that  the  weak  prices  will  not  prevail  very  long  as  they 
are  all  anticipating  a  raise  in  price  with  the  advance  of 
the  spi-ing  and  early  summer,  when  water  is  generally 
low  throughout  the  country  and  mills  have  to  draw 
heavily  on  their  supplies  in  hand. 

Buying  iu  chemical  pulps  during  the  interval  has 
been  comparatively  light,  as  the  principal  consumers  in 
the  country  are  not  only  well  supplied  with  stocks,  but 
are  Inilking  at  the  higher  prices  being  asked  for  Scan- 
dinavian suljihites.  Local  importers  in  discussing  the 
situation  this  week  with  your  correspondent,  stated 
that  it  would  not  be  very  long,  in  their  opinion,  be- 
fore the  American  consumers  would  have  to  pay  the 
prices  asked  by  the  makers  abroad.  "Of  course,  these 
prices  appear  rather  high  at  present,"  said  one,  "but 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  prices  are  not  as 
high  as  1  expected  to  see  them  when  the  war  in  Europe 
first  broke  out.  The  Scandinavian  mills  are  very  firm 
in  their  quotations,  and  if  they  keep  this  attitude  up 
we  Americans  will  have  to  pay  the  prices."  The  fore- 
going pertains  chiefly  to  Sulphites,  Sulphates  and 
Krafts.  In  the  ease  of  the  latter  the  demand  is  very 
weak,  as  consumers  are  only  buying  supplies  in  a  hand- 
to-moutii  nutnner. 

The  local  paper  stock  market  remains  quiet  and 
uinnteresting.  Many  packers  who  have  heavy  stocks 
on  liaud  are  willing  to  sacrifice  same  at  very  low  prices. 
It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  market  will,  in  a  few 
days  show  signs  of  strength ;  as  collections  so  far  this 
spring  have  been  rather  light,  if  compared  with  coi'- 
respoudiug  periods  of  previous  years.  Rag  stocks, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  are  not  much  better  oft'  than 
waste  papers,  only  that  prices  are  somewhat  stronger. 
With  the  exception  of  roofing  stocks,  the  demand  in  all 
grades  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  Consumers 
throughout  the  country  are  not  running  their  mills 
on  a  full  basis,  and  as  they  have,  in  most  cases,  con- 
siderable stocks  on  hand,  there  are  comparatively  few 
inquiries  being  made  at  the  present  time. 

Local  paper  dealers  and  manufacturers,  when  inter- 
viewed during  the  i:)ast  week  by  your  correspondent  on 
the  general  situation,  were  almost  unanimous  in  the 
belief  that  the  low  mark  in  buying  had  been  reached 
and  a  steady  and  sure  increase  in  sales  would  be  no- 
ticed from  now  on.  Whether  these  predictions  will 
materialize  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  fact  that 
many  mills  throughout  the  country  are  beginning  to 
make  preparations  for  increasing  their  output  is  an 
indication  that  they  are  all  of  such  a  belief — though 
it  may  be  that  stocks  on  hand  at  the  mills  are  not  as 
heavy  as  they  should  be  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Any- 
way, there  is  a  dceidedly  better  feeling  in  the  local 
trade,  and  according  to  the  visitors  to  the  city  during 
the  interval  from  other  large  paper  manufacturing  and 
distributing  centres,  the  same  is  the  case  elsewhere. 
The  foregoing  aiiplies  to  almost  all  grades,  except 
newsprint,  wliich,  owing  to  the  heavy  supplies  on 
hand,  the  lessening  up  in  the  demand  and  the  keen 
competition  for  new  business,  has  reflected  a  rather 
weak  market.  Consumers  are  fighting  hard  for  re- 
duced prices,  and  it  is  understood  that  several  large 
contracts  have  been  placed  during  the  past  week  or 
ten  days  at  very  good  figures.  In  the  case  of  side  run 
news,  the  market  is  strengthening  under  the  influence 
of  a  fairly  active  intpiiry.  The  tissue  situation  con- 
tinues about  the  same  as  reported    two    weeks     ago, 
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though  there  has  been  a  slight  easing  in  demand — but 
not  in  price.  White  tissues  are  maintaining  40c  to 
42ioc  while  manilas  are  firm  at  40c.  Book  papers  are 
without  change.  The  demand  for  the  several  different 
grades  is  still  light,  but  there  is  every  indication  of  an 
early  improvement.  Prices,  however,  have  remained 
firm,  and  no  change  is  looked  for  either  way.  "Writ- 
ings. Bonds.  Linens  and  Ledgers  are  maintaining  their 
own.  While  sales  are  not  heavy,  they  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  sales  in  corresponding  periods  in  pre- 
vious years.  Preparations  are  being  made  in  Holyoke 
and  surrounding  cities  to  increase  the  weekly  output 
of  tlic  mills  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  increasing  de- 
mand. Kraft  papers  are  showing  a  steady  improve- 
ment over  a  month  ago.  and  the  outlook  is  fair  that 
the  prevailing  situation  will  continue  for  some  time 
to  come.  Board,  though  still  weak  in  both  price  and 
demand,  are  showing  signs  of  an  improvement,  and  it 
is  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  the  local  dealers 
that  the  present  values  will  be  advanced  in  the  near 
future. 

Pulps. 
Ground  Wood.  No.  1.   -tlit    to   $20.    delivered. 
Ground  Wood.  No.  2,  .$15   to   $16.   delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2.20c  to  2.75c,  delivered, 
rnbleached  Sulphite,  impt..  l.SOc  to  2e,  ex  dock.  N.Y. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  3e  to  3.40c,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.60  to  2.90,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.05e  to  2.15c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  impt.,  l.SOe  to  2.05e  ex  dock  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt..  2.75c  to  2.90e,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft  Pulp.  l.SOc  to  1.95e,  ex  dock.  New  York. 

Paper. 
News,  rolls,  transient  business,  2.10c  to  2.15c,  f.o.b. 
News,  rolls,  contract  renewals.  2c  to  2.10c.  f.o.b. 
.N'ews,  .side  runs,  2c  to  2.0.5c,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
.Vew.s.  sheets,  2.20c  to  2..35c.f.o.b.  New  York, 
r.ook  papers,  car  lots.  S.  &  S.C.,  .$4  to  .$4.. 50,  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper,  extra  .superfine,  13V^c  to  17c,  del.  east 

of  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  superfine,  lie  to  13c,  del.  east  Miss  R. 
Writing  paper,  No.  1,  fine,  9c.  del  east  Miss.  River. 
Wriiintr  jiaper.  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  5c  to  8c,  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  5c  to  24c,  delivered  east  of  Mi.ss.  R. 
Ledger  paper.Sc  to  25c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Linen  paper,  Hp  to  ISc,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Manila  jute,  4-l.tc  to  5c.  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  2.30  to  3e,  delivered. 
Kraft,  No.  1,  rdom.)  .l!3.60  to  $3.7.5.  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft.  No.  2,  (dom.)  $3.35  to  .$3. .50.  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Itoxlifiards.  nt-ws.  .$t?.3  to  .$2fi  per  ton,  delivt-red. 
Wood  i)ulp  board.  .$40  to  .$42.. 50  per  ton.  delivered, 
i'loxboarcjs.  straw.  .$21  to  $24  fx-r  ton.  delivered. 
Unxlmanls.     iliip.  $22  to  $25  p<r  ton.  delivered. 
Ti>«ue.  foiirdrinier,  .50c   f.o.b.   New  York. 
Tis.su<-.  white,  cylinder.  40c  to  421/2''.  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  imported.  3.95e  to  4c,  ex  dock.  New  York, 


THE  BRITISH  MARKETS 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

Lot,. Ion.  .Mamh  31.  1915. 
NevtT  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  British  paper 
maker  have  mills  had  to  face  such  conditions  as  are 
existing  to-tlay  in  the  I'niti-d  Kingtlom.  The  mills 
here,  as  nearly  everj-boily  knows,  is  largely  depending 
'•n  the  importation  of  raw  materials  to  keep  them  going 


and,  consequently,  the  submarine  warfare  which  the 
Germans  have  declared  on  the  harmless  merchant  ships 
has  completely  upset  shipping  on  the  Norwegian  and 
Dutch  ports.  The  risk  is  considered  great,  but  on  the 
British  side  shipping  is  very  little  hampered.  On  the 
other  hand,  tonnage  is  very  scarce  and  loading  and 
discharging  cargoes  very  slow  work.  Added  to  these 
difficulties  are  high  freights  which  have  increased 
from  100  to  200  per  cent,  war  insurance,  bonus  for 
crews,  slow  railway  transport,  and  scarcity  of  labor. 
These  are  all  extra  charges  on  mills.  Then  chemicals 
have  advanced  in  prices,  jmlps  are  dearer,  dyes  are 
scarce,  and  labor  is  deman<ling  higher  wages.  So  it 
may  .safely  be  assumed  that  the  British  mill  ownier  is  at 
present  in  anything  but  a  bed  of  roses.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse  they  are  slow  in  demanding  higher  prices 
owing  to  the  competition  of  foreign  mills.  Esparto 
mills  are  now  shut  down  for  two  or  three  days  iu  the 
week  owing  to  lack  of  raw  material.  Newsprint  mills 
are  just  kept  going,  as  the  demand  for  paper  for  news- 
papers at  home  and  abroad  is  steady.  Three  new  Sun- 
day papers  have  been  started  in  London  and  these  will 
add  to  the  consumption  of  newsprint.  Fine  printing 
and  writing  paper  is  finding  a  good  outlet.  Wrapping. 
I)acking,  greaseproof,  and  other  papers  are  also  doing 
well.  Butter  iiaper  is  scarce.  Photographic  paper  is 
now  being  made  by  one  mill  with  much  success,  as  also 
are  chemical  and  other  filter  papers.  Some  mills  are 
trying  to  put  on  2  1-2  and  5  per  cent  on  the  prices,  but 
will  not  undertake  contracts  at  a  fixed  price.  Indeed, 
contracts  can  be  terminated  in  a  week,  if  neeessarj-. 
Th.'  dullness  of  trade,  however,  hampers  mill  men  in 
demanding  an  extra  percentage  to  cover  the  extra  cost 
of  i)ro<luction.  but  it  is  anticipated  that  within  another 
month  when  orders  pour  in  more  jilentiful  the  jiaper- 
makers  chance  will  come  to  recoup  himself. 

•  •  • 

Pulp  prices  are  up  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent,  and 
very  little  business  is  doing,  though  inquiries  are  nu- 
merous. Prices  are  very  firm  owing  to  the  shipping 
difficulties.  Sulphite  Easy  Bleaching  is  receiving 
much  attention,  hut  strong  sulphite  as  well  as  sulphate 
is  lacking  patronage.  Ground  wood  is  inclined  to  be 
higher  in  values  and  impiiry  is  reported  as  good.  Scan- 
dinavian reports  show  that  business  with  Am<'rica. 
France,  and  Ilollaiicl.  is  quiet  and  dependence  is  being 
jilaced  on  British  mills  for  onlers.  Scandinavian  ship- 
pers have  agreed  not  to  carry  cargoes  from  German 
ports  owing  to  the  blockade.  The  prices  are  as  follows, 
c.i.f.  British  port«: — 

Itl.ii.h.d  sulphite  (No.  1),  $61.00  to  .$71.60. 

SiMphiti-  Easy  Bleaching.  $48.80  to  .$.50.60. 

Sidphite  news.  .$43  to  145. 

rid>lr'ached  soda.  $46  to  .$47. 

•Soda  kraff,  .$44  to  .$47. 

(iroiind  wood,  moist,  $13.30  to  $14. 

Ground  wood.  dry.  $2f.40  to  $27. 

•  •  • 

Esparto  shipments  to  British  ports  are  remarkably 
small.  Sellers  are  slow  to  ilo  business  owing  to  the 
iliffienlty  of  estimating  the  cost  of  transfiort.  Hags 
are  getting  scarcer  and  inclined  to  be  dearer  for  some 
grades.     Wasti-  pnptrs  are  aUo  hardening. 

•  •  • 

In  the  chemical  market  caustic  soda  is  dearer,  having 
risen  nearly  $5  a  ton.  Alum  is  up  a  drdlnr  extra  per 
■  wt.  Bleaching  Powder  is  steady,  but  stocks  are  not 
Inrg.-.  Rosin  \n  up  by  12  eenfu.  Sizine  i»  unehang.d. 
Sulphur  is  active  at  the  recent  advanced  ouotationR 

•  •  • 

There  is  now  a  good  di-mand   for  China    Clay     am] 
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prices  are  put  up  so  as  to  meet  the  high  freights. 
French  and  Italian  chalks  are  also  dearer  for  the  same 
reason.  There  is  now  a  scarcity  of  Bauxite  from  Fran- 
ce. Barytes  cannot  be  quoted  the  prices  are  so  irregular 
and  the  demand  so  good.  Oxalic  Acid  is  2'2  cents  a 
pound.  Mineral  White  is  steady.  Chloride  of  Zinc  is 
dearer  owing  to  the  firm  and  steady  demand  in  the 

spelter  market. 

*  *  • 

It  is  only  now  that  the  British  millowner  is  really  feel- 
ing the  effects  of  the  war.  He  has  never  felt  them  im- 
tifnow  and  things  would  have  been  going  on  as  usual 
were  it  not  for  the  uncivilized  conduct  of  the  German 
in  sinking  Dutcli.  Norwegian.  Swedish,  Danish,  and 
American  boats  which  have  no  earthly  connection  with 
the  present  war. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  receiv- 
ed inquiries  as  follows: — 

377.  Triplex  paper  board. — A  London  firm  in  a  posi- 
tion to  place  large  contracts  for  supplies  of  triplex  pa- 
pei-  boards  wishes  to  secure  the  representation  of  a 
Canailian  manufacturer. 

381.  Paper,  etc. — A  firm  of  general  merchants  and 
commission  agents  in  Cochin,  India,  wishes  to  get  into 
correspondence  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wrap- 
ping and  other  pai)er.  He  would  also  like  to  hear  from 
exporters  of  products  and  manufactures  seeking  an 
outlet  in  India. 

399.  Fibre  board;  South  American  agents. — A  Brit- 
ish firm  of  manufacturers"  agents  would  like  to  hear 
of  a  Canadian  fii-m  nuunifacturing  fibre  board  (samples 
at  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce),  which  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots. 

413.  Wood  pulp. — A  French  firm  is  claiming  to  have 
big  prospects  in  his  regions  for  Canadian  manufactur- 
ers of  wood  pulp,  aiust  be  perforated  to  meet  French 
customs  requirements. 

442.  Papers. — A  Glasgow  importing  firm  is  desir- 
ous of  opening  up  busLuess  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  box-makers'  and  book-binders'  papers,  fancy 
and  plain,  also  imitation  leather,  enamel  boards. 

449.  Paper. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  paper  agents  and 
merchants  will  be  glad  to  receive  samples  and  quota- 
tions on  the  following  papers:  Blotting,  book,  carbon, 
catalogue,  coated  and  enamelled,  colored,  corrugated, 
gumuied,  kraft,  label,  lithographic,  news,  tag,  tissue, 
cover,  drawing,  envelope,  featherweight,  fibre,  glazed, 
typewriter,  waterproof,  waxed,  wrapping  and  manila, 
wi-iting  and  ledger. 

450.  Paper. — A  Glasgow  house  in  the  paper  busi- 
ness are  buyers  of  kraft  browns,  grease  proofs,  veget- 
able i)arehments,  M.G.  cap  bag  papers,  wrappings  and 
tissues.    Samples  and  quotations  asked  for. 

451.  Paper. — A  Glasgow  firm  would  be  glad  to  have 
samples  and  ([uotations  on:  envelope  papers,  label  pa- 
pers, M.G.  sulphite  papers,  in  heavy  weights,  water- 
proof paj)ers  (if  not  oiled  or  waxed)  and  toilet  papers. 

452.  Paper.  —  A  Glasgow  firm  of  papermakers' 
agents  and  wholesale  paper  merchants  are  desirous  of 
receiving  samples  of  all  classes  of  paper  that  Canada 
can  offer.  They  are  willing  to  take  up  the  agency  of 
a  mill,  and  believe  that  a  trade  could  be  done  if  quo- 
tations and  quality  are  ei|ual  to  the  goods  made  else- 
where. 


RIORDON  PAPER  CO.'S  PROFITS  GREATER. 

The  tdliil  piiitits  of  the  iiiordon  Pulp  and  Paper 
Couijiany,  Limited,  at  the  annual  meeting  which  was 
held  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  April  7,  were  shown  to  be 
.'i;375,862 .  62  for  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1914, 
compared  with  $309,679.42  in  the  previous  year,  an 
increase  of  $66,183.20. 

From  the  amount  mentioned  were  deducted  $65,- 
951.44  on  account  of  reserve  for  depreciation,  and 
$62,832.58  on  account  of  interest  paid  in  the  twelve 
months  tinder  review,  a  total  of  $128,784.02,  leaving 
a  balance  of  net  profits  amottnting  to  $247,078.60,  as 
opposed  to  $228,073.20  in  1913,  an  increase  in  this 
particular  of  .$19,005.40. 

'Sir.  Charles  Riordon,  the  president,  pointed  out  that 
the  rejjort  ought  to  be  particularly  gratifying  to  the 
shareholders,  as  naturally  business  has  been  very  much 
tuisettled  owing  to  the  war. 

■'During  the  early  part  of  the  war  the  price  of 
pulp  advanced  materially,"  said  Mr.  Riordon,  "but 
during  the  last  few  months  the  demand  has  fallen  off 
and  i)rices  are  lower. 

"We  anticipate,  however,  an  improving  demand  for 
the  company's  product  during  1915,  and  hope  to  make 
as  good  a  showing  for  the  current  year. 

"Your  directors  beg  to  report  that  owing  to  the 
existing  financial  sitimtion  they  have  been  unable  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  price  for  the  bonds  they  have  au- 
thority to  issue." 

The  old  Board  was  re-elected  as  follows: — Presi- 
dent. Chas.  Riordon;  vice-president,  Carl  Rioirdon; 
S.  Pemberton,  W.  G.  White.  F.  W.  Avery,  C.  A. 
Read  and  -1.  G.  Rioi'don. 


SUPPLY  OF  PAPER  FOR  ARGENTINE  NEWS- 
PAPERS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  a  reliable 
source  in  Buenos  Aires  in  which  reference  is  made 
to  the  reluctance  shown  by  leading  Argentine  papers 
to  appear,  in  however  indirect  a  manner,  to  take  sides 
in  the  war,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  curious  reason 
for  this  exi-sts  in  the  supply  of  paper  for  the  use  of  the 
newspapers.  This  supply  has  gradully  been  absorbed 
by  one  or  two  leading  Germans,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  paper  for  printing  purposes  is  supplied  from 
German  mills.  Since  the  war  prevented  the  regular 
export  of  goods  from  Germany,  the  Germans  who  had 
contracts  with  the  Argentine  papers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  order  supplies  from  the  United  States  in 
order  to  execute  their  contracts. 

The  proprietors  of  Argentine  papers  are  thus  large- 
ly in  the  power  of  the  German  paper  suppliers,  and 
fear  lest  any  offence  against  Germany  and  the  Germans 
in  the  shape  of  an  article  s.ympathetic  to  the  Allies' 
cause  might  residt  in  a  stoppage  of  supplies,  which 
could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  aft'airs. 

It  has  been  considered  advisable  to  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Canadian  paper  mills,  who  should 
no  doubt  be  able  to  nuike  up  any  shortage  in  the  Ar- 
gentine supplies. 


NEW  AUSTRIAN  PAPER  TESTING  STATION. 

A  eoiiference  has  taken  jilacc  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Austrian  cellsttift'  paper  mills  with  the  ob- 
ject of  establishing  a  testing  station  for  paper.  It  is 
conjectured  that  this  step  maj'  prove  the  forerunner 
of  a  new  combination  of  the  Atistrian  paper  industry. 
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Mars 

We  Canadians  havi'  not  been  insensible  to  tlie  ter- 
riblf-ni'ss  of  the  struggle  waging  on  the  other  side  of 
tire  Athiiitic.  We  have  felt  for  the  brave  Belgians,  the 
lieroie  Freneli,  for  our  own  English  kindred  and  the 
Sftiis  of  the  other  colonies  who  liave  volunteered  for 
Service.  \Vf  have  felt  for  our  foes,  too — the  poor  mis- 
giiidid  (iciMian  peasjinfs  aiul  .Austrian  farmers,  prey 
to  the  iijiiil  love  of  jiower  in  llie  military  eastr'.  The 
horrors  rif  the  eonfiiet  eiiine  down  upon  us  in  iiinurn- 
ful   oppression. 

lint  reiili/Htion  of  tlii  jriininess  of  tlie  \\;ir'  liiis  come 
to  us  only  in  tlie  past  week.  In  furious  engagements 
in  lielgium  seores  of  offieers  anil  hundreds  of  men, 
part  of  the  lifeblood  of  our  Dominion  have  fallen, 
never  to  rise.  From  now  on  Canada  will  lie  on  the 
firing  line  hs  never  before  Ttiirfy  thousand  of  her 
bravi'st  and  best  will  battle  with  renewed  inti-nsity. 
Thirty  thousand  Caiia<lian  homes  will  contain  loving 
hearts  overflowing  with  anxiety.  Plight  million  |)eople 
will  Wail  in  deeper  NUM]iense  than  ever  i"  \<-!nn  ih. 
news  fnun  the  front. 

A  natiiin's  honor  to  our  brave  ijesid.  a  nation's  honor 
to  our  courageous  living,  and  a  nation's  s\iiipathy  to 
thosp  bereft  I  And  may  the  cloud  of  battle  lift  soon, 
and  may  we  have  back  among  us  the  sons  who  have 
Kone  out   from  our  shores. 


Why  Not  the  Main   Point? 

In  tliis  i.s.sue  appeals  a  condensed  report  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  hearing  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners in  Ottawa  on  Ajiril  14th  and  liith  which  is  of 
innnediate  interest  to  the  niannfaetnrers  of  pulp  and 
I)ai)<'r.  Mr.  A.  I).  Huff  appeared  before  the  Board  on 
behalf  of  the  Canadian  Pidp  and  Paper  Association, 
and  for  the  very  capable  way  in  which  he  handled  the 
case  the  in<lustry  in  general  owes  him  warm  commenda- 
tion and  gratitude.  He  showed  how  such  a  burden 
as  the  railways  jiropose  to  place  upon  the  industry 
woidd   bi>   well-nigh   iud)earable. 

In  fact,  in  view  of  the  increased  competition  from 
Scandinavia  which  is  likely  to  arise  after  the  war, 
very  serious  re-adjustments  wotdd  be  necessary 
if  there  were  any  new  charges  to  shoulder.  Further, 
he  showed  that  present  rates  are  in  many  ca.ses  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  service  rendered,  and  constitute 
a  ta.x  upon  the  industry  as  they  stand. 

In  its  straightforwardness  and  clearness  Mr.  Huffs 
adilress  stood  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  evidence 
which  has  so  far  been  Mubmitted  by  the  railway  com- 
panies. The  case  of  the  latter  has  been  built  upr)n  the 
practically  unsupported  statement  that  they  need  more 
money.  Five  sittings  in  all  have  been  held  and  in)t 
yv\  has  there  appeared  anything  more  than  fragmen 
tary  evidence  upon  the  main  iHsue. 

It  is  notable,  ton.  that  while  the  point  has  been 
raised  by  the  Dnminion  (Jovernment  rcprenentntive,  Mr. 
.1.  F.  Orde.  K  C..  and  otherH  who  have  appenred  be- 
fore the  Board,  as  to  the  propriety,  innler  the  Railway 
Act.  of  the  (iroc.  .lure  tlim  fentnre  han  80  far  been  care- 
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fiilly  avoided  by  the  raihvay  attorii(>ys.  Whether  the 
procedure  is  entirely  proper  or  not,  the  effect 
has  been  to  put  the  public  ou  the  defensive. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  onus  of  proof  being  on  the  rail- 
ways, as  in  the  "Western  Rate  Case,  the  procedure  has 
placed  the  public  in  the  position  of  having  to  show 
that  railway  rates  should  not  be  higher.  This  is  a  situa- 
tion which  we  do  not  believe  was  contemplated  when 
the  Act  was  framed ;  nor  could  this  result  have  been 
anticipated  by  the  Commissioners  when  they  agreed  to 
hear  the  application  in  its  present  form. 

The  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  situation  are  im- 
mensely enhanced  by  the  fact  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  ''defendants'"  have  had  their  attention  with- 
drawn from  the  main  issue  (as  to  whether  or  not  the 
railways  need  and  are  entitled  to  greater  revenue)  and 
have  been  gi^^ng  consideration  to  such  matters  as  the 
ability  of  various  industries  to  stand  increased  freight 
charges,  and  the  parity  of  rates  between  various 
points. 

It  has  been  our  hope  that  we  might  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  comment  on  the  arguments  of  the  carriers  in 
support  of  their  claims  for  increased  revenue.  But 
this  privilege  is  denied  us.  Even  yet  the  main  question 
has  been  untouched  by  the  railways.  No  analysis  of 
earnings,  no  individual  profit  and  loss  statements,  no 
comparisons  of  capitalization  per  mile,  revenue  per 
mile  and  cost  of  operation  per  mile — the  only  basis  upon 
which  the  applicants  can  hope  to  build  up  a  case  and 
which  the  Board  will  undoubtedly  wish  to  take  into 
consideration — are  yet  forthcoming.  Is  it  that  the 
contention  of  the  roads  is  so  poor  that  it  will  not  stand 
the  light  of  publicity,  or  are  they  so  sure  of  their 
ground  that  they  feel  they  can  sit  back  and  complacent- 
ly await  the  outcome? 

The  progress  of  the  case  up  to  this  time  has  not  tend- 
ed to  impress  the  public  with  the  validity  of  the  rail- 
ways' contentions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  the 
final  hearing  the  railways  will  have  placed  their  case 
fairly  and  squarely  before  the  Commissioners.  They 
must  do  this  before  they  can  hojie  to  -nin  the  full 
sjnnpathy  of  the  people. 


Patriotism 

In  the  midst  of  national  sacrifice,  in  the  very  horn- 
when  imauimity  among  all  parties  and  beliefs  in  the 
country  should  be  absolute,  the  worst  element  of  our 
political  system  is  working  to  impede  and  disrupt  the 
country.  Certain  politicians  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  name  the  day  on  which  our  disloyalty  would  be  con- 
summated— Election  Day. 

The  reason  outwardly  assigned  by  those  favoring 
an  election  is  petty  enough.  It  is  alleged  that  senatorial 


representation  must  be  adjusted  before  the  work  of 
Parliament  can  i)roceed  satisfactorily.  But  no  one  ex- 
cept the  out-and-out-politicians  believes  that  an  elec- 
tion is  necessar.y  to  safeguard  the  liberties  of  any  sec- 
tion of  the  people  or  of  all  the  people. 

Just  now,  thinking  men  the  country  over  are  as  one 
in  considering  the  proposal.  The  Pidp  and  Paper  Mag- 
azine has  no  political  offiliations,  and  it  can  testify 
to  a  spirit  of  opposition  in  every  shade  of  political 
opinion  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  Men  who 
have  never  voted  Liberal  express  themselves  as  willing 
to  desert  party  simply  by  way  of  showing  their  re- 
sentment of  the  affront. 

Not  anotlier  country  in  tlie  world,  from  Austria- 
Hungary  to  (ireat  Britain  is  giving  a  moment's  con- 
sideration to  divisions  on  political  lines  when  such 
great  issues  as  at  present  confront  every  nation,  are 
at   stake. 

Says  the  Joui-nal  of  C^ommerce,  ilontreal.  April  23rd: 

.  .  ..  tlie  arguments  against  the  bringing  on  of  the 
election  arc  so  strong  and  conclusive  that  we  feel 
they  will  in  the  end  prevail,  and  that  the  conspiracy — 
the  word  is  not  too  strong — against  the  interests  of  the 
country  will  fail.  Apart  from  purely  party  reasons, 
the  soundness  of  which  is  more  than  doubtfut,  not 
a  single  argument  can  be  advanced  to  support  a  dis- 
solution at  this  time,  or  in  the  early  future.  An  As- 
sociated Press  despatch  from  Ivondon  in  last  even- 
ing's papers,  dealing  Avith  the  political  situation  in 
England,  must  furnish  food  for  serious  thought  to  all 
in  Canada  who  have  given  any  degree  of  approval  to 
♦  he  idea  of  an  early  dissolution.  It  shows  clearly  that 
in  the  mother  country  nobody  in  any  position  of  re- 
s|)ousibility  would  for  a  moment  consider  such  a  pre- 
posterous proposal  as  the  holding  of  a  general  elec- 
tion, even  though,  so  far  as  time  limits  are  concerned, 
there  would  be  nuich  more  excuse  for  such  an  appeal 
there  than  thei'e  is  in  Canada.  Of  the  cordial  co- 
operation between  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  ]iarties 
in  England  tl;e  London  correspondent  says: 

"It  is  only  at  rare  intervals  nowadays  the  par- 
tisan politics  appear  to  cause  even  a  ripple  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  leading  Conservatives  like  A.  J.  Bal- 
four and  A.  Bonar  Law  are  working  enthusiastic- 
ally with  the  Liberals  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  the  many  issues  of  raising  revenue,  adjusting 
trade  to  war  conditions,  and  the  countless  other 
problems  of  the  period." 

The  Canadian  Parlianu-nt  has  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  of  its  life  to  run.  In  England  the  life  of  Paidia- 
ment  is  near  its  end.  But  so  general  is  the  feeling 
against  dissolution  in  war  time  that  it  is  quite  probable 
that  by  general  consent  the  term  will  be  extended  by 
a  special  Act  to  authorize  the  postponement  of  the 
election. 
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NOTES    ON    ACID    PLANTS 

liy    LEO    SCIILICK,    M.E. 
(CoiK-liuU'd  from  April  15th  Issue.) 


As  explained  jireviously,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity 
to  cool  the  gase.s  down  to  a  low  temperature  so  as  to 
obtain  a  pi-oper  absoiption.  The  cooler  the  water  used 
for  the  absorption  of  suli)hur  tiioxide  the  more  dioxide 
it    will    absorb. 


0  degrees  Celsius 

l.OfiOiti 

10 

1.0.3472 

20 

1.02386 

Fig.  10. 

Oni-  volume-  of  tin  ai|Ufous  solution   sjituraffd   with 
dioxiiji-  contninN: 

At     0  lU-gu-i-H  Celsius  fJM.Mtil    parf.M  of  vnlumc  of  S(», 
10         "  "     51.:»h:{ 

15  "  ••     43. .364 

20  "  "      W.20:i 

The  specific  gravity  of  an  aipicoiw  Nolution  Haturated 
with  SO,  w— 


At 


P''ig.  No.  10  represents  the  improved  Mitscherlich 
open  tower.  It  is  of  5  to  8  feet  diameter,  from  50  to 
140  feet  high  and  is  divided  up  in  storages.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  ilitscherlich  tower  to  overcome  all 
the  resistance  offered  in  the  burners,  pipes  and  the 
lime  stone  contained  in  the  tower  by  the  application 
of  physical  laws.  It  may  suffice  to  mention  that  the 
difference  of  the  temperatures  in  the  syphon-like  gas 
pipe  leading  to  the  tower  and  the  difference  of  the 
pressure  in  the  tower  itself  create  sufficient   suction   to 


Fig.  11. 

overcome  the  frjetion  head  mentioneil.  Ah  it  is  evident 
that  the  (itnmHplir.iie  temperatui <•  is  hereof  bearing 
influence  upon  the  draft,  and  the  idisorption  proper, 
the  cooling  action  of  the  .syphon  |ii|ie  has  lu-oii  dis- 
penned  with  and  artifiejnl  means  for  the  production 
of  the  draff  were  provided  for. 

A   weleome  means  is  the  employment   of  steam   clc- 
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vators  which  were  placed  on  the  top  of  tlie  tower,  or 
the  employment  of  fans. 

The  tower  is  divided  up  into  a  series  of  stories  each 
one  containing  a  charge  of  limestone,  marble  or  dolo- 
mite. This  storey  system  is  of  ntmost  use  for  the  re- 
filling and  for  the  supervision  of  the  absorption. 
Mounted  on  the  top  of  the  tower  is  a  water  reservoir 
provided  with  an  overflow  which  feeds  the  tower  with 
a  continuous  spray  of  water.  In  order  to  distribute  the 
water  properly  over  the  stones  the  inside  of  the  towers 
is  fitted  with  wooden  rings  spaced  at  intervals  of  from 
3  to  6  feet.  These  prevent  the  water  from  running 
down  the  walls  without  moistening  the  stone.  The 
sulphur  dioxide  gas  enters  the  tower  on  the  bottom, 
passes  through  the  bottom  grate  and  ascends  to  the 
top  until  being  more  or  less  completely  absorbed. 

Thus  the  process  of  absorption  acts  in  the  contra 
flow  style,  the  aqueous  solution  of  dioxide  running 
downward,  and  the  dioxide  gas  ascending  and  form- 
ing bisulphite  with  same  under  the  influence  of  the 
limestone.  The  percentage  of  lime  contained  in  the 
acid  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  monosul- 
phite,  that  is  to  say,  the  higher  the  temperature,  the 
greater  the  percentage  of  the  base,  and  the  lower  the 
temperature  the  less  the  percentage  of  the  base.  Ow- 
ing to  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  limestone 
just  above  the  bottom  grate  will  become  scaled,  which 
has  to  be  waslied  off  by  means  of  a  washing  contriv- 
ance, which  is  placed  underneath  the  grate  mention- 
ed. The  bisulphite  collects  in  the  lead-lined  bottom 
of  the  tower,  and  from  here  is  conveyed  to  the  re- 
covery system  in  order  to  be  strengthened  to  the 
degree  required.  This  will  be  explained  later  on 
when  <lealing  with  this  important  portion. 

"Whilst  steam  jets  and  fans  were  welcome  means  for 
regulating  the  draft,  the  loss  of  gas  in  the  Mitscherlich 
towers  led  to  the  design  of  the  Ritter-Kellner  towers,  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  11. 

These  work  in  a  series  of  two.  Both  towers  are 
closed  at  the  top.  The  tower  shown  on  the  left  car- 
ries a  water  reservoir  which  feeds  the  distributing  box. 
The  gas  charged  into  it  is  the  dioxide  which  has  not 
been  absorbed  in  the  neighboring  one.  The  acid  de- 
rived from  the  left  tower  is  pumped  to  the  distribut- 
ing box  of  the  tower  on  the  right,  thus  beuig  exposed 
to  the  strong  gas  coming  from  the  coolers.  As  this 
system  works  in  the  contra  flow  style,  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  clever  modification  of  the  Mitscherlich 
tower.  It  has  the  advantage  of  preventing  any  undue 
loss  of  gas,  if  not  over-loaded.  Also,  the  towers  are  of 
a  smaller  size.  Their  combined  absorption  surface  of 
course  has  to  be  the  same  as  a  Mitscherlich  tower  of 
the  same  capacity.  Also  these  towers  are  preferably 
provided  with  grates  spaced  so  as  to  allow  for  a  pro- 
per maintenance  and  to  carry  a  certain  i)ortion  of 
limestone  or  dolomite. 

The  chemical  action  of  sulphur  dioxide,  water  and 
limestone  is  as  follows :  The  cold  water  trickling  from 
the  top  absorbs  dioxide,  thus  forming  sulphurous  acid 
as  per  the  formula  H,0  +  SO,  =  H.SOj. 

At  the  same  time  the  surface  of  the  moistened  lime- 
stone is  under  the  action  of  the  SO,  and  forms  mono- 
sulphite  as  per  — 

Ca  CO3  +  SO,  =  Sa  SO,  +  CO, 
At  the  bottom  of  the  tower  a  solution  of  Ca  SO3  in 
H,  SO3  and  water  collects,  the  constituents  of  which 
mixture  vary  greatly  with  the  quantity  of  water 
used,  the  temperature  of  the  water  or  the  monosul- 
phite,  respectively,  the  kind  of  base  employed,  etc. 


Fig.  No.  12  illustrates  the  multiple  low-tower  sys- 
tem. Like  the  Ritter-Kellner  towers,  it  is  independent 
from  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Every  one 
of  the  small  towers  can  easily  be  charged  from  the  top. 

Figure  No.  12  demonstrates  the  style  of  acid  circu- 
lation and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  practice  the  pipe 
connections  for  gas  and  acid  are  arranged  so  as  to  put 
every  one  of  the  towers  in  and  out  of  operation  with- 
out disturbing  the  acid-making  process.  This  is  ob- 
tained by  providing  for  a  series  of  inter-connecting 
pipes. 

The  multiple  tower  sy.stem  has  many  interesting 
features  as  compared  with  single  or  duplex  system. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  temperature  of  the  acid  can 
easily  and  individually  be  regulated  between  two 
compartments,  which  is  of  importance  in  respect  to 
the  percentage  of  the  base  and  the  lime.  Also  pro- 
vision can  be  made  to  admit  relief  gas  from  the  diges- 
ter's to  every  tower  or  to  admit  the  cooled  spent  liquor 
from  the  digesters  in  order  to  strengthen  the  acid  at 
will.  The  maintenance  of  this  absorbing  s.ystem  is 
simple,  as  the  charging  with  limestone  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  small  lieight  of  same.  A  disadvantage  is 
the  necessity  of  many  small  acid  pumps. 


rri 


^ifH^} 


Fig.  12. 

Low  tower  systi'uis  largely  found  iMiiployini'ut  in 
the  beginning  of  the  developnu'ut  of  the  sulphite  in- 
dustry. Several  of  them  operate  in  Austria,  a  still  lar- 
ger percentage  in  Scandinavia,  and  as  the  Ritter- 
Kellner  mills  were  erected  on  this  continent  they  were 
introduced  by  the  sulphite  specialists  of  those  times. 
From  a  cliemical  point  of  view  they  are  a  rather  per- 
fect contrivance,  are  not  expensive  to  construct  and 
can  easily  be  housed  in  the  acid  plant  building. 

The  idea  of  employing  compartments  or  chambers 
has  been  used  in  various  .systems,  and  not  only  in  con- 
junction with  limestone  and  dolomite,  but  with  lime- 
milk.  Before  going  into  the  lime  milk  systems  we  will 
oceiipy  ourselves  witli  the  multiple  tank  system  de- 
vised liy  Dr.  Kellner. 

Fig.  No.  13  demonstrates  tliis  apparatus,  which  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  tanks  cliarged  witli  limestone. 
Eacli  tank  is  provided  with  a  false  bottom,  underneath 
which  a  coiled  lead  pipe  discharges  tlie  gas  throngli 
small  holes. 

The  water  entering  the  top  tank  becomes  saturated 
with  dioxide,  thus  forming  sulphurous  acid  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  limestone,  provides  bisulphite  li- 
((uor.  This  solution  is  then  strengthened  by  passing 
through  the  other  tanks  with  a  similar  equipment  by 
gravity.  The  velocity  of  the  liquid  through  the  system 
is  controlled  by  cocks  which  are  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  each  tank.  The  sulphur  dioxide  gas  is  forced  hito 
the  lowest  tank  and  from  here  passes  the  other  tanks 
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until  eoiupletely  absorbed.  The  vent  pipe  on  the  top  of 
the  upper  tank  serves  to  dispose  of  the  carbonic  acid 
formed  by  the  reaction,  etc.  Unlike  in  the  tower  sys- 
tem where  the  trickling  water  passes  the  gas  and 
moistens  the  limestone,  the  gas  in  the  Kellner  tank 
system  is  forced  through  the  liquid  in  form  of  bubbles, 
which  increases  the  absorption  per  unit  of  cubic 
space  occupied. 


r^ 


Fig.  13. 


Wliilst  until  now  wc  occupied  ourselves  with  the 
di'scrijition  of  the  various  .systems  employing  lime- 
stone or  dolomite,  the  following  acid  systems  are 
known  as  the  "lime  milk'"  systems.  The  principle  of 
all  limi'  milk  systems  is  to  force  or  suek  gas  through 
an  ai|U'-()us  .sr)lntion  of  <|uiek  lime,  which  is  to  be 
classitied  as  slaked  linu'.  Inventors,  as  Flodfjuist,  E. 
I'artinjrton,  Dou^'all,  Hehrend,  I'orak,  Dr.  Frank  and 
others,  have  successfidly  built  and  ojierated  such  sys 
terns.  As  an  interesting  ease,  we  will  (piote  the  I'orak 
tystem.  (See  also  Kii-cliner;  "Das  I'apier-Ilalb-Stolf 
Lehre."  Page  :i2!).)     For  those  who  are  not  acquainted 


with  th«  German  language  we  will  give  a  description 
of  this  system,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  in- 
genious one  and  which  has  effectively  solved  the  wash- 
ing so  uuich  emphasized  by  the  author. 

"A"  represents  the  flat  sulphur  burner:  "B"  the 
valve;  "C  the  connecting  pipe  between  burner  and 
pre-cooler;  "D''  an  ascending  gas  pipe;  "E"  is  a 
water-injector  acting  as  an  elevator  which  creates  a 
suction  in  the  sulphur  burner  and  pre-cooler  and  a 
compression  towards  the  absorbers.  "F"  represents 
the  discharge  pipe  of  the  pump  "G,"  which  is  fed  by 
the  tank  "H."  The  gas  ascending  from  the  pre-cooler 
is  mixed  with  water  in  the  elevator,  and  pressed  into 
the  washing  tank  "H."  All  the  sublimate  carried  by 
the  gas  and  the  small  percentage  of  sulphur  trioxide 
contained  in  same  is  retained  in  the  washing  tank  in 
whicii  these  unwelconu»  impurities  are  accumulated. 
The  cleaned  gas  passes  then  through  pipe  "J"  to  the 
cooler  "K"  and  from  there  is  conveyed  into  the  lower 
tank,  being  charged  with  weak  bisulphite  liquor.  Here 
the  gas  is  absorbed  readily,  which  is  facilitated  by  an 
agitator.  The  gas  not  yet  absorbed  in  the  lower  tank 
is  led  to  the  upper  one,  which  is  charged  periodically 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  (piick  lime.  Nitrogen,  car- 
bonic acid,  etc.,  escape  through  the  vent  pipe.  As 
also  the  upper  tank  is  provided  with  an  agitator, 
which  revolves  slowly,  the  chemical  reaction  is  com- 
plete. The  weak  liquor  derived  from  the  upper  tank 
is  periodically  charged  into  the  lower  one,  where  it  re- 
mains until  the  constituents  of  the  acid  wanted  are 
reached.  Porak  paid  particular  attention  to  the  cool- 
ing and  washing  end.  and  therefore  obtained  an  ex- 
cellent acid.  The  relief  gases  and  the  spent  liquor  sep- 
arated from  same  were  mixed  along  with  the  liquor 
and  the  gas,  and  thus  effectively  reclaimed. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  charging  of  the  Porak  tanks 
is  periodical.  They  can.  however,  easily  be  arranged 
to  work  continuously  when  a  syphon-pipe  is  attached 
to  the  lowest  absorber.  In  such  a  case  the  lime  water 
has  to  run  into  the  upper  tank  in  a  continuous  flow. 
This  also  applies  to  the  weak  liquor  to  be  charged  into 
the  lower  t^ink. 

It  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  learn  that  com- 
prcs.sed  S()_.  gjus  contains  more  gas,  that  is,  a  richer  gas 
pi-r  cubic  measure,  than  gas  under  vacuum.  Porak 
thus  secured  the  efTect  of  a  21  per  cent  gas  by  com- 
pression, with  which  he  claimed  that  he  produced  an 
acid  rich  in  free  and  low  in  combined.  The  sulphur 
consumption  in  his  mills  is  about  11  to  llij.  per  cent, 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  good. 
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The  scientist,  Dr.  Frauk,  has  devised  a  tank  system 
as  shown  in  Fig.  No.  15 : 

He  employs  flat  wrought  iron  and  water-cooled  sul- 
phur burners,  which  are  provided  with  a  water  jacket. 
Adjacent  to  the  burner  is  a  subliraator  to  retain  the 
sublimate  until  converted  into  gas.  The  burner  is 
fed  by  compressed  air,  which  is  admitted  in  front  and 


an  agitator.  Tlie  tank  system  Dr.  Frank  works 
periodically,  the  time  to  produce  one  charge  being  3 
hours,  in  actual  practice  as  reached  by  the  author.  The 
constituents  of  a  suitable  acid  for  the  jMitscherlich  pro- 
cess are  as  follows  3.2  total;  2.1  free;  1.1  combined; 
O.iS  to  ().!).S  liiiir.  This  arid  is  strengthened  later  on 
by  the  recovei'v  gas  and  liquor.     The  sulphur  consump- 


Fig.  15. 


rear  so  as  to  mix  the  gas  properly  and  to  prevent  sub- 
limation. The  compressed  air  is  produced  by  piston 
compressors  feeding  a  vessel  to  which  the  various 
burners  are  connected. 

After  having   passed   the    cooler   the    gas    is    forced 
through  a  water-bath  which  retains  all  the  sublimate 


tion  is  11  to  M\'-^  per  cent.     Dr.  Frank  uses  lime,  dolo- 
mite and  magnesia  as  a  base. 

In  order  to  save  space,  the  Burgess  and  the  Barker 
acid  systems  have  been  constructed.  They  are  com- 
posed of  high  cylindrical  tanks  divided  up  into  eom- 
{lartments.     Tlie   reaction   in  the  Burgess  absorber  is 


G/^6    COOLER 


Fig.  17. 


and  trioxide  and  then  passes  into  the  lowest  absorber 
which,  like  the  Porak  tanks,  is  iitted  with  an  agitator. 
Frank  uses  three  tanks,  in  which  the  reaction  goes  up- 
on the  contra-flow  principle.  The  upper  tank  is 
fed  by  a  lime  slaking  tank,  which  also  is  provided  with 


inconformity  with  the  Porak  and  the  Dr.  Frank 
absorbers.  The  gas  enters  the  lowest  compartment  at 
first  and  is  distributed  by  means  of  slowly  rotating  agi- 
tators formed  by  a  set  of  four  pipes,  and  bronze  blades 
attaclied. 
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The  liquor  is  thus  saturated  with  the  dioxide,  and 
leaves  the  apparatus  in  a  continuous  stream.  The  gas 
not  yet  absorbed  ascends  to  the  next  eonipartinent, 
where  it  undergoes  the  second  stage  of  absorption 
and  passes  finally  into  the  top  coiiiiiartiiienl  wlu-re  the 
absorption  is  eoiiiplcted.  In  conformity  with  the 
eontra-flow,  tlie  aqueous  solution  of  quick  lime  is  fed 
into  the  top  compartment  and  flows  in  a  continuous 
stream  into  the  lower  absorbers.  The  whole  system  is 
either  under  vaeumn  or  under  pressure. 

As  a  last  prototype  of  absorbers.  I  am  quoting  the 
Barker  bisidphite  apparatus. 

It  is  based  u])on  the  use  of  lime  milk,  and  comprises 
a  tank  composed  of  four  compartments  and  a  tower  for 
the  absorption  of  the  cooled  relief  gas.  Absorption 
tower  and  compai'tment  tank  may  be  arranged  as  in 
the  diagram  or  may  be  arranged  sepai'ately. 

The  lime  milk  enters  the  upper  compartment  in  a 
continuous  flow  and  receives  its  dioxide  in  form  of 
bubbles  ascending  from  the  perforated  false  bottom. 
The  weak  liquor  innis  to  the  next  compartment  by 
means  of  an  overflow  where  it  undergoes  the  same 
absorption  process,  and  so  on  through  the  four  com- 
partments. Vvoui  the  lowest  compartment  the  acid 
is  allowed  to  flow  into  a  distributing  compartment, 
the  bottom  of  which  allows  the  liquor  to  trickle  down 
into  the  absorbing  tower  where  it  is  met  by  strong  gas, 
and  is  thus  sti-cngthened  to  the  percentage  desired. 
The  gas  supjdy  r)ii)e  for  the  apparatus  is  placed  below 
the  gas  distributing  plate  of  the  tower  from  where  it 
ascends  to  the  comi)artments  charged  with  lime  milk. 
The  gas  charged  into  this  class  of  absorber  should  pre- 
ferably be  compressed  so  as  to  allow  for  the  maximum 
(lossible  percentage  of  free  suli)hur  dioxide  in  the  acid. 
Tlie  tower  has  stoneware  filling  and  acts  as  a  surface 
al)sorber.  It  is  stated  that  gas  niannfa<'tured  with  the 
I'arkei'  bisidphite  apparatus  working  in  conjunction 
with  a  proper  reclaiming  (recovery)  system,  will  pro- 
duce an  acid  with  one  per  cent  combined  and  up  to  six 
per   cent    total    and    more. 

Having  dealt  with  the  various  prototypes  of  acid 
svstems  in  general,  we  will  .-xplain  the  recovery  of  the 
gas  being  blown  off  from  the  .ligester  dunng  the  cook 
ing  As  mentio 1  previously  there  occur  gaseous  ac- 
cumulations in  the  top  of  the  .ligester,  this  beuig  due 
to  the  sulphur  dio.xiile  set  free  during  the  digesting, 
and  to  vapor. 

Th.-se  have  to  be  blown  off  in  order  to  dcrease  the 
pressure  which  otherwise  would  unduly  mterferc  with 
the  cooking  process.  Likewise  a  eertam  portion  of 
he  li.p.or  has  to  be  dispose.l  of  in  order  to  take  care 
,t  the  expansion  of  the  acid  through  the  increasing 
,..„,peratnre.  When   cooking   in   the    H.tter-Keilner 

svstem.  that  is,  with  direct  steam,  the  condensate  of 
the  latter  will  materially  inciea.se  the  quantity  of 
liquor,  and  here  also  a  certain  |.ortion  has  to  be  blown 
over  through  the  nlief.  The  SO  and  the  vapor  re- 
present a  larg-  p-nentage  of  sulphur.  Tin-  a.m  of  the 
pulp  maker  should  be  to  recover  this  as  Inlly  as  pos- 
sible. For  tliis  purpose  the  over-blown  accumulations 
are  sent  through  a  separator  in  which  the  .lark  liquor  .s 
separate.l  from  the  condense.l  light  accumulations  and 
from  the  gas.  The  light  liquor  and  the  gas  hereafter 
uii.lergo  cooling,  and  are  iiHe.l  to  str-ngthen  the 
-i.l  in  the  reservoirs  or  in  the  absorbers  ,.rovi<le.|  lor 
•he  purpose. 

Diagram  No.  1H  .bals  with  th<-  recovery  of  gas  and 
liquor  from   Hifter-Kellner  plants. 

The   accumulations   first   pass   the   s.i.arator.    where 


the  dark  colored  liquor  is  drawn  off  and  goes  to  the 
sewer.  The  gas  then  passes  a  cooler  comprising  a  lead 
coil  submerged  in  running  water  and  from  here  goes 
into  the  absorber.  The  latter  can  be  a  tower  filled  with 
ordinary  stones  from  the  top  of  which  the  aeiil  to  be 

S^CTioi^   A- A 


Fig.  16. 

strengthened  in  trickling :  or  it  can  be  n  storage  tank 
with  a  perforaleil  bottom  allowing  the  gas  to  pass 
tlir.ingli  the  acid  in  the  form  nf  bubbles.  The  light 
colored  li'iiior  is  also  cooled  ainl  goes  into  a  storage 
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tank,  so  as  to  procure  a  continuous  flow  of  strong 
liquor  into  the  acid  system.  jMitscherlich  mills,  which 
cook  the  pulp  as  is  known  by  means  of  steam-heated 
coils  placed  in  the  lower  egg-shaped  part  of  the  diges- 
ter, generally  dispense  with  the  separator,  as  there 
is  no  danger  of  blowing  dark  liquor  into  the  recovery 
system.  It  is  a  general  practice  of  producing  an  acid 
of  uniform  strength  with  the  acid  plant,  that  is,  by 
burning  sulphur  or  roasting  pyrites  and  to  accumulate 
same  in  storage  tanks.  Owing  to  the  intermittently 
occurring  discharge  of  relief  gas  and  liquor,  the  relief 
gas  is  then  either  used  alone  for  the  strengthening  or 
if  the  recovery  end  works  continuously  may  be  mixed 
with  a  portion  of  sulphur  dioxide  from  the  acid  plant. 
Prom  the  cooled  light  liquor  a  certain  portion  is  ad- 


mitted to  the  absorber  tanks  or  towers,  whatever  sys- 
tem may  be  used,  so  as  to  obtain  a  cooking  acid  of 
uniform  strength.  The  acid  produced  in  the  acid 
plant  has  its  proper  amount  of  lime  and  combined  when 
running  to  the  recovery  end,  where  tests  are  to  be 
made  periodically,  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  recovery  gas  and  liquid  to  be  added.  Larger  plants 
with  a  great  number  of  digesters  generally  work  the 
recovery  end  a  continuous  style,  as  here  sufficient  re- 
covery gas  and  liquid  is  always  at  hand. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sulphite  making  as  much 
as  eighteen  per  ceut  and  more  of  sulphur  was  used; 
we  are  now  in  the  position  to  secure  the  same  effect 
with  ten  to  eleven  per  cent  through  the  employment  of 
an  efficient  recovery. 


PAPER    TESTING 


Specimen  Reports   as  Used  in   Some   Leading   British   Mills. 

By      A  .     T  E  M  P  E  R  L  E  Y  , 
Paper   JIaking   Depart.,    Municipal   Technical    School,     Lancashire,  Bury. 

(Written   Specially  for  Pulp  and  Paper   Magazine) 


In  reporting  on  customers'  or  competitors'  samples 
of  paper,  mill  chemists  and  outside  analysts  have  dif- 
ferent methods  of  expressing  their  results.  Simple, 
and  yet  useful  information  is  often  omitted  and  has 
to  be  ascertained  later  by  the  busy  superintendent. 
Also  in  technical  articles  describing  research  work 
dealing  with  examination  of  papei'S  made  and  tested, 
vital  information  regarding  practical  aspects  of  the 
subject  has  often  been  overlooked.  Readers  of  trade 
journals  have  asked  for  this  to  be  supplemented  be- 
fore valuable  tables  of  results  could  be  fully  utilized 
for  comparison.  Instances  could  be  cited  where  the 
substance,  composition,  type  of  apparatus  and  method 
of  making  strength  and  other  tests  have  been  omitted 
in  descriptions  of  paper  testing,  etc.  Even  rigid  speci- 
cations  drawn  up  by  large  buyers  of  paper  including 
Government  Departments,  essential  data  similar  to 
above  has  not  been  stated. 

]\Iany  papers  are  chiefly  examined  for  the  relative 
proportions  of  fibres  and  percentage  of  ash.  Others 
more  closely  for  substance,  bulk,  tensile  or  bursting 
strength  and  stretch.  The  same  paper  may  require 
scrutiny  for  nature  and  degree  of  sizing  and  absorb- 
eney,  acidity  or  neutrality,  relative  density  or  specific 
gravity  and  opacity,  etc.  Other  samples  of  paper,  in- 
cluding colored,  coated  and  specialties,  require  an  ex- 
perienced investigator  to  reveal  their  properties  and 
composition.  In  a  series  of  ordinary  papei's  the  chief 
useful  points  for  the  mill  chemist  to  report  upon  quick- 
ly are  the  approximate  proportion  of  fibres,  amount  of 
ash,  sizing,  weight  per  area,  thickness  and  relative 
strength.  This  information,  when  neatly  tabulated, 
enables  the  busy  commercial  manager  or  mill  super- 
intendent to  quickly  survey  the  papers  and  enables 
him  to  give  instruction  for  the  right  kind  of  counter 
samples  and  quotations  to  meet  prospective  customers' 
requirements.  Or  this  data  can  be  used  to  investigate 
and  combat  any  complaints  as  well  as  to  record  any 
improvement  in  individual  makings  from  the  same  fur- 
nish. 


The  alert  mill  chemist  has  all  the  apparatus  ready 
overnight  to  deal  witli  the  samples  of  paper  that  arrive 
by  the  morning's  mail,  and  this  enables  the  price  to  be 
given  a  little  later  by  wire  or  "phone,  if  necessary. 
The  samples  which  re(iuire  testing  are  generally  sent 
up  to  the  laboratory  with  the  customer's  name  or  ini- 
tials and  the  chemist  numbers  them  for  his  own  identi- 
fication and  record.  Bits  of  the  samples  are  boiled  in 
labelled  test  tubes  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  soda  to 
remove  any  size.  After  allowing  to  stand  a  short 
time  they  are  washed  and  then  emptied  into  a  small 
unglazed  mortar.  The  water  is  run  off,  and  a  few  gen- 
Ue  pats  of  the  pestle  soon  reduce  them  to  a  pulp. 
Small  portions  are  picked  out  with  a  pin  and  mounted 
on  a  glass  slide  ready  for  the  usual  examination  by  the 
microscope.  The  ash  is  estimated  at  the  same  time 
by  ignition  in  weighed  crucibles.  The  substance  and 
bulk  (thicknessj  are  easily  found,  and  if  necessary 
translated  into  foreign  equivalents  by  reference  to  a 
table  or  by  direct  calculation.  In  the  case  of  a  small 
sample  of  irregular  shape,  which  has  to  be  returned, 
the  substance  is  obtained  without  measuring,  by  weigh- 
ing it  and  comparing  the  ratio  with  a  similar  piece  cut 
from  a  standard  sheet  of  known  substance.  The  burst- 
ing strength  is  found  by  the  Mullen  apparatus  or  if 
a  very  small  piece  of  paper  on  the  Ashcroft  tester. 
These  instruments  are  kept  in  careful  order  and  often 
compared  on  small  rolls  of  standard  papers.  In  the 
event  of  the  enquiry  expressing  the  strength  on  one  of 
the  numerous  types  of  other  paper  testers  used  in  this 
coiuitry  and  abroad  reference  is  made  to  a  special  com- 
piled table  which  gives  the  approximate  eciuivalent 
strength  for  the  particular  class  and  substance  of 
paper  on  the  testing  apparatus  iu  question.  The  test 
for  absorbeney  consists  of  weighing  separately  one  or 
two  small  pieces  of  the  paper  and  immersing  them 
for  one  minute  in  cold  water.  After  allowing  a  mo- 
ment or  two  to  drain  they  are  gently  pressed  by  the 
hand  between  a  few  sheets  of  Messrs.  Foi'd"s  or  Craig's 
make  of  double  crown  60  lbs.  white  blotting,  and  im- 
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mediately  weighed.  The  water  absorbed  is  averaged 
and  expressed  on  the  original  weight.  This  procedure 
hi  ordinary  papers,  supplements  the  "feel,"  also  the 
results  obtained  by  the  pen  and  other  tests  for  6om- 
I)aring  tlie  relative  sizing  of  different  papers.  For  cer- 
tain classes  of  pajx-rs,  eustoniers"  re(|uircmeuts  for  ab- 
sorbcncy  for  pasting  and  other  purposes  can  often  be 
met  at  a  reduced  cost  of  production  by  comparative 
tests  and  trials  made  on  above  lines. 

Colored  papers  are  regularly  and  specially  investi- 
gateil  at  the  present  time  for  type  of  dyestuffs  used, 
whether  anilines,  paste,  pigment  or  cartii  <'olors.  also 
with  a  view  of  cost  and  conserving  the  stock  or  limit- 
ed sujipiy.  When  customers  require  special  proper- 
ties in  addition  to  shade,  similar  to  fastness  to  light, 


alkaline  or  acid  pastes,  etc.,  a  list  of  suitable  colors 
in  stock  is  drawn  up  by  the  chemist  if  necessary  for 
the  use  of  the  mill  foremen. 

The  general  report  of  a  scries  or  an  individual  test 
is  made  out  by  the  chemist  on  a  duplicate  colored  form, 
one  part  of  which  he  retains  and  if  [to-ssiblc  attaches 
a  bit  of  the  samjilc  for  future  record.  The  other  copy 
is  filed  in  the  oftice  cabinet  along  with  the  enquiry  or 
order  and  being  colored  is  conspicuous  amongst  the  cor- 
res])ondcncc. 

The  followijig  is  a  typical  report  on  the  paper  u.sed 
by  the  (lovernment  Recruiting  Committee's  Ai>iieal  for 
More  Men  during  the  (ircsent  war.  wliich  has  recently 
been  distributed  to  iveiy  householder  iu  the  I'uited 
Kingdom : — 


REF.  No.  1. 


Samples 
Marked. 


DATE,  :March  1st,  1915.     SAMPLES  FROM  :— British  Recruiting  Committee. 
DESCRIPTION— Various. 

Burst-     Absorb- 
Thick-      ing.         ency 
Substance       ness    Strength       of  Approximate 

General  20x30       MOOO  (Mullen)  Water.  Composition. 

Description.       480  s|s  inch.       Lbs.       %  % 


1  Large  Addressed  Envelope       M.  G.  Casing        iW2 

2  Reply  Enveloi)c  M.  G.  Casing        28% 

3  Recruit "g  Committee's  Api)eal  Wove  Ct'ge         45% 


Chemical    Wood     50  per  cent. 
36        20     ilechanical  Wood  50  per  cent. 
No  loading  or  starch. 

Chemical    Wood     50  per  cent. 

21 '4     32     Mechanical  Wood  42  per  cent. 

Esparto  5  per  cent. 

Ash  3  per  cent. 


29 


Chemical    Wood     06  per  cent. 
29     Ash  (clay)  4  per  cent. 


4     Ilouseluilder's  Return 


Wove  Cfge         31 V2 


5     His  .Majesty's  Army  Form  B.    White  Print. 


231/4 


1000 


Chemical    Wood  SO  per  eent. 

20        271  ..Cotton  IGi/j   "     " 

"A.sh    (Clay)  31/2   "     " 

Chemical    Wood  S2  per  cent. 

7        54'. J  Ash   (Clayi  IS  per  eent. 


K'E.M.\i;KS:--Nn.  3.  traces  of  Esparto  ,111. 1  animal   size  present:  No.  4.  slightly  tub  sized. 


I'.eiow  is  a  speeimen  blank  report  sheet  for  indi- 
vidual tests.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  fieriodieally 
all  llle.se  tests  are  indexed  and  the  fiverage  proper- 
ties and  eoiii|ioHitiiiii  re(.nrdei|  for  guidani'e.  In  some 
mills  yontliH  an<l  young  women  earry  out  the  testing 
of  paper  and  dyeslntTs  after  being  duly  trained  either 
in  Teehnieai  ."^elmrd  or  in  flu-  mill  lalior.ntnry. 

Ref.   No 191 

SiiMiple  from 

Deseriptiriri 

SuliHlanie.  I),  Crown,  4H0  HM       lbs.         Bulk inch. 

1000 
I'.urslinir  .Slnntrth.   Mulbn         lbs.  .Misorbency   %. 

Composition 

.Mineral  .Matt,  r per  cent. 

(  hemieal   Wood per  cent. 

Meehaniejil   Wood percent. 

Ks(.arto ppr  cent. 

Size  and  Starch  present 

Remarks 


NEW  LINES  FOR  CANADA. 

The   Li .In   Paper   .Mills  C,,.    M,rntl..ii.  Ont..   have 

now  placed  ujion  the  market  their  new  lines  in  |>arcli 
inrriline  or  greaseproof,  and  glassine  pape|.N,  which  an- 
being  favorably  reeeived  by  the  trade,  the  samples  be 
ing  well  up  to  the  mark.  The  neeessary  cfpiipment 
was  installed  some  iiiontlis  ago  ami  experiments  have 
been  condui-fe.l  for  several  weeks.  The  greaseproof 
|)aper  was  the  first  fo  make  its  appefiranec  and  this  has 
i»een  frilloweil  by  glassine.  Bulb  lines  are  made  in 
weights  from  24  to  ,50  jiounds  and  come  in  any  size 
sheet  or  rtills.  in  bleaehe.l.  half  lileaehed  and  unbleach 
ed  greiiseprocif  paper  is  lari»ely  used  by  meat  mer- 
chants,  pnekers  and  cithers  while  glassine  is  employed 
for  in  wra|>|>ing  confectionery,  bread  and  other  lines 
as  well  as  for  wimbiw  envi-lnpes  efe.  These  jiapers  are 
the  first  of  thi'ir  kind  t»)  be  mainifnctiired  in  Canada 
and  are  furtUHl  out  at  the  I^ybster  jilnnt.  The  Lincoln 
Paper  Mills  Cfi.  are  also  making  siiperealentlered  kraft 
of  the  weight  of  25  ]ionnds.  This  is  another  new  line 
with  them  which  is  develof.ing  well. 
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THE   GREAT  CHINA    CLAY   DEPOSITS    OF 
CORNWALL,  ENGLAND 


Bv     A  K  T  H  U  K     LAKES, 


On  my  first  visit  to  these  celebrated  deposits  at  St. 
Austell  some  thirty  years  ago  development  was  in  its 
infancy.  The  evidences  of  prospecting  work  then  in 
progress  were  milky  streams  issuing  from  the  granitf 
hills  and  whitening  the  waters  of  the  rivers.  Since 
then  the  china  clay  industry  of  Cornwall  has  grown 
to  be  the  greatest  and  most  celebrated  of  its  kind. 

On  leaving  the  quaint  little  town  of  St.  Austell  wc 
were  at  once  in  the  heart  of  the  china  clay  field.  On 
either  side  of  the  valleys,  and  on  the  hills  and  sur- 
rounding country  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  are 
enormous  gray  dumps  representing  the  worthless  de- 
bris thrown  out  in  developing  the  clay  from  great 
crater-like  pits  of  " '  gloryholes " "  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  in  diameter  and  several  hundred  ft.  in  depth. 
Tlie  scene  reminded  one  of  pictures  of  the  surface  of 
the  moon  with  its  multitudinous  craters  and  mounds. 

The  existence  of  the  clay  has  been  known  for  over 
100  years,  but  the  industry  dates  over  the  past  50 
years.  The  clay  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
granite. 


deptli  reached  in  the  pits,  this  by  no  means  represents 
the  full  depth  of  the  clay  deposits.  Borings  have  been 
put  down  500  ft.  or  more  without  bottoming  it.  In 
some  rjuarries  a  series  of  closely  parallel  tin-bearing 
lodes  outcrop  and  cut  down  through  the  clay  meas- 
ures. It  is  significant  of  the  origin  and  decomposition 
of  the  clays  that  the  principal  clay  zones  run  parallel 
with  the  principal  tin  veins  of  the  country.  Heated 
solutions  and  gases  that  were  connected  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  tin  veins,  rising  from  great  depths 
through  fissures,  doubtless  decomposed  the  rocks  ad- 
jacent to  the  veins  and  formed  the  china  clay.  Fluor- 
spar and  tourmaline  minerals  originating  through  the 
agency  of  fluorine  and  boracic  gases,  found  common 
to  both  tin  veins  and  china  clay,  point  to  the  same 
origin  for  both. 

In  some  of  these  quarries,  clay  was  being  broken 
up  and  washed  down  into  "'sand  pits"  or  "Micas" 
where  after  a  process  of  purification,  it  was  pumped 
to  the  surface  by  Cornish  pumps  which  also  drained 
the  pits. 


Ancient  Carclase  Tin  Mine,  now  a  Clay  Pit.    "Overburden"  is  Granite. 

overlooking  granite. 


Tin  veins  traverse  both  clay  and  the 


Along  our  i-oad  we  passed  several  clay  tanks  under 
large  sheds  called  "drys",  and  open  tanks  where  the 
milky  streams  from  the  quarries  and  hills  are  allowed 
to  settle  and  the  impurities  are  removed.  The  clay 
when  sufficiently  dried  and  consistent  is  cut  up  in 
blocks,  shovelled  onto  railroad  cars  and  transported 
by  special  steamers  over  the  world  from  sea  ports  in 
the  vicinity. 

Towards  the  eastern  outskirts  of  the  district  were 
a  great  number  of  huge  clay  pits.  Some  of  these  quar- 
ries are  worked  for  china-clay  only,  others  for  what  is 
called  "China  Stone"  or  "Cornish  Stone"  a  partially 
altered  granite,  composed  mainly  of  quartz  and  feld- 
spar. This  rock  is  ground  under  millstones  and  the 
ground-up  material  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  resem- 
bling commercial  salt,  is  shipped  without  wa.shing.  It 
is  used  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  chiuaware. 
Near  the  bottom  of  some  of  these  pits  was  a  zone  of 
china  stone  stained  purple  by  fluorspar.  This  "pur- 
ple-rock" is  in  great  demand  for  china  manufacture. 

Although  from  20  to  300  ft.  is  the  average  available 
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After  examining  the  eastern  section  of  the  field  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Trevistock,  we  drove  to  Henbar- 
row  district,  typical  of  the  western  division.  This  re- 
gion is  the  highest  in  Cornwall,  attaining  an  altitude 
of  iipwards  of  1,000  ft.  above  sea  level.  It  consists  of 
rolling  hills  and  moors  dotted  over  with  clay  dumps 
and  pits,  with  rivulets  of  milk-white  water"  pouring 
down  into  the  river  below. 

Typical  of  the  clay-pits  is  the  •'Carclase  mine" 
which  was  worked  by  the  Carthaginians  and  Phoeni- 
cians as  a  tin  mine  whilst  to-day  it  is  developed  for 
clay  alone.  A  number  of  tin  leads  and  quartz  veins  ap- 
Iiear  in  parallel  courses  on  the  sides  of  the  pit,  cutting 
through  the  granite  "overburden"  down  into  the  clay 
beds  beneath. 

Near  the  bottom  men  were  breaking  down  the  clay 
with  broad-bladed  mattocks  called  "Dubbies".  The 
workers  are  aided  by  water-falls  from  a  flume  above. 
The  broken-up  and  partially  dissolved  clay  is  washed 
down  into  a  ""Sand  pit"  where  the  quartz  of  the  gra- 
nite is  separated  by  precipitation.  Thence  the  par- 
tially purified  clay  passes  on  into  long  vats  called 
"Micas"  or  "Mica-drags"  where  the  mica  is  preeipi- 
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tated  and  got  rid  of,  leaving  the  clay  nearly  pure.  The 
purified  material  in  some  cases  passes  down  into  a  pit 
or  shaft  below  the  bottom  of  the  workings  as  at  Car- 
clase,  tlience  tlirough  a  tunnel  in  the  hill  to  the  ueigh- 
l)oring  village  or  else  is  pumped  direct  to  the  surface 
l)y  Cornish   pumps  and   descends  by  gravity  through 


K^^Sgg. 
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earthenware  pi])es  to  the  same  place.  There  it  settles 
in  large  oi)en,  as  well  as  covered,  tanks  or  "Drys" 
till  it  has  attainiMl  sufficient  consistency  to  admit  of 
being  broken  up  and  shovelled  on  the  railway  cai's 
and  taken  to  the  nearest  sea-jiorts. 

Analysis  and  uses  of  china  clay. — Cliina  clay  is  a 
liydratecl  silieilate  of  alumina. 
.\n  average  analysis  gives: 

Per  cent. 

Siliea 46..32 

Alumina 40.27 

Magnesia .44 

Carbonate  of  Ijime .36 

Water 12.67 

Lo>:s 20 

100.00 

In  its  natural  state  the  clay  is  plastic  and  gritty,  the 
latter  due  to  grains  of  tpiartx. 

About  (iO.OOO  Inns  of  eliina  stone  i.s  aninially  j)ro- 
dueed.  Tlx'  output  of  china  elny  in  IHOf),  twenty-nine 
years  after  its  discovery,  was  1,700  tons  and  in  1!tOS 
721.416  tons.  At  the  present  it  approaches  l.OOO.OtK) 
tons. 

There  has  been  great  inen-ase  in  the  imiiistry  within 
tlie  past  few  years.  New  lands  are  still  ))eing  taken 
n]>  and  m'W  clay  pits  opened.  This  industry  has  far 
outstiipped  in  value  and  iiiiiiortance  the  time-honored 
industries  for  whieh  Cornwall  was  formerly  noted  sueh 
«.<!  the  minintr  of  tin.  copjier  and  lead. 

The  idiief  sliippini;  jinits  in  Cornwall  are  ;it  Kowey 
and  Cliarjeston.  Iiy  special  steamers,  eairyini;  eaeh  some 
four  let  five  fhouHand  tons,  to  Ameriea  and  various 
other  parts  of  the  worhl.  The  clay  is  shipped  in  bulk 
or  in   t)arrelH,   eaeh   barrel    boldini;   1.000  His.  of  elay 

Origin  of  the  Cornish  china  stone  and  china  clay. — 
These  r.iiiaikable  deposits  are  .briverl  ft. nil  tlie  sub- 
terranr-an  deefimprisilion  of  the  native  eranile  on  a 
vaM  seale.  This  der-omjiosition  was  not  due  as  might 
have  lieen  sufiposeil  to  surfaee  waters  pererdafini; 
ibiwinvards  from  above;  but  frfim  heated  wafers  and 
gases  ascending  from  below.    This  is  clearly  shown  in 


many  of  the  pits  where  a  heavv  overburden  of  hard 
ma.ssive  or  partially  altered  granite  has  to  be  passed 
through  to  reach  the  uiulerlying  elay. 

Origin  of  China  Clay. 

At  an  early  i.eriod.  heated  niairmatic  waters  and 
sascs  aro.se  from  great  deptiis  into  the  granite  and. 
whilst  filling  its  cleavage  cracks  and  fault-fissures 
uitli  solutions  of  tin  and  silica  decomposed  the  sur- 
louiidnig  granite  on  a  vast  scale  and  to  an  unknown 
but  great  depth.  Hy  elimination  of  the  alkalies  and 
silica  of  the  feldspars,  paitially  altered  and  eompletelv 
lecomiiosed  granite  resulted,  the  one  in  china  stone 
I  lie  otiier  clay  or  kaolin. 

The  history  of  china  clay  and  the  Cornish  deposits. 
—■■Kaolin,"'  the  teclinieal  name  lor  china  elav,  is  from 
■Kaolong"'  or  "Kauling""  a  hill  near  King-tibiehin 
ui  China,  where  the  clay  was  first  discovered  and 
worked.  Kauling  means  a  lofty  hill  or  ridge.  The 
elay  from  this  locality  was  first  sent  to  Europe  bv  a 
•Fesiiit  Missionary  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century. 
.V  similar  white  clay  was  later  found  at  Ane  near 
Schneeberg  in  Saxony  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  laying  tl;c  foundation  of  the  celebrated 
Dresden-ware.  It  was  also  found  near  Limoges,  Fran- 
t^P-  _  I"  England  kaolin  was  discovered  in  Cornwall  in 
17");-)  and  "hard-iiaste"  china  was  manufactured  at 
Plymouth  and  Hri.stol  in  1760. 

The  Chinese  used  the  clay  for  domestic  ware.  The 
process  was  kept  secret,  till  revealed  by  Jesuits.  China 
gave  the  name  to  the  clay.  The  word  "Clay"  is  from 
the  (ierman  "Klei""  meaning  to  stick.  Porcelain  is  an 
Italian  word.  Porcelain  was  unknown  in  England 
until  specimens  were  brought  from  China.  The  jio.ssi- 
bilities  of  British  depo.sits  were  long  unknown  and  un- 
recognized.    The    first    efforts   in    porcelain    manufac- 


Mica  Drags,  North  Rose  Co.,  Cornwall,  Eng. 

tine  Were  from  imported  clay  and  not  until  Wedge- 
wood's  day  were  the  natural  china  clay  resources  of 
Cornwall  a|>pn'ciatei|  or  used.  I'oreelnin  was  called 
"(hine"  in  India  and  the  East.  It  waM  al«o  known 
as  "Chiney",  "Cliem-y"  and   "Chaiiey"". 

The    di»covery    that    thi-    ingi'edients    used    by    tlm 
('liinese  abound  in  Cornwall  was  \<y  a  young  Quaker, 
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William  Cookswortliy  in  1755.  Being  interested  in  the 
iiianiifaeture  of  porcelain  he  experimented  with  the 
.stone  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  and  established  a  pottery 
at  Plymouth  in  1760. 

Dui'lng'   the   fifteenth   and  sixteenth   centuries   china 
porcelain  found  its  way  into  Europe.  The  Florentines 
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copied  the  Chinese.  The  Jesuit,  Father  Entrecolles, 
introduced  china  clay  into  Europe  iu  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Cliina  clays  have  been  discovered  in  Pennsylvania 
and  North  Carolina,  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  France, 
Russia  and  Sweden,  usually  derived  from  decompo- 
sition of  granite,  but  sometimes  simply  from  that  of 
Cretaceous  strata.  The  better  qualities  of  Cornish- 
clay  are  unequalled  elsewhere. 

Kaolin  gives  plasticity  to  the  china  paste  and  secures 
retention  of  form  for  the  ware  in  the  kiln.  Petun- 
zite  or  china  stone  gives  translucent  qualities  to  porce- 
lain. 

Uses  of  china  clay.— Besides  for  porcelain,  it  is 
princijially  used  in  paper-making,  rendering  the  paper 
siiiooth  and  opaque;  it  is  readily  incorporated  in  the 
fibre  and  adheres  closely  to  it.  It  is  also  used  in  cot- 
ton-sizing and  bleaching,  in  alum-cake,  linoleum,  floor- 
cloth, ultramarine,  asbesto.s-rubber,  soap,  oil,  paint 
and  chemicals.  The  main  use  of  china  stone  is  in 
streiigtlii'iiiuK  the  l)o,|y  of  porcelain  and  glazing. 

Modes  of  development  and  working  of  china  clay 
mines.— The  first  thing  to  deternnne  in  new  china  elav 
property  is  M-hether  there  is  sufficient  depth  and  area 
of  clay  to  be  worth  working.  This  is  proven  bv  borinsj 
and  by  trial  pits.  A  shaft,  called  a  "washing-shaft" 
is  then  sunk  in  the  centre  of  the  clay  area  and  to  the 
bottom.  Another  called  the  "engine  shaft"  is  suidi 
on  the  edge  of  the  deposit  to  accommodate  a  Cornish 
pump.  A  tunnel  is  driven  connecting  the  bottom  of 
both  shafts.  Tlie  ovei'burden,  which  may  be  from  10 
to  .50  ft.  thick  or  more  of  "meat"  earth  "Killas"  or 
granite  is  then  removed  from  around  the  top  of  the 
"wa.shing  shaft"  by  tram-waggons.  Water  is  brought 
in  at  different  points  to  wash  down  the  uncovered 
clay  until  the  depo.sit  is  exhausted. 

For  washing,  water  is  brought  by  wooden  conduits 
or  launders.  Before  turning  on  the  stream  a  portion 
of  the  exjjosed  bed  is  broken  up  by  "dubbies"  or  large 
broad  bladed  mattocks.  The  tracks  caused  bv  this 
breaking  up  is  called  a  "Streak".  A  stream  of  great 
force  is  let  down  over  the  area  of  the  streak.  Water 
separates  the  clay  and  mica  from  the  sand  and  stones. 


.\t  the  bottom  of  the  pit  quartz  sand  is  caught  in 
framed  pits  called  sand  pits  or  drags.  Some  clay  or 
mica  continues  its  course  over  the  drags  until  the  wash- 
ing shaft  is  reached,  down  which  it  flows  and  thence 
through  the  connecting  level  into  the  bottom  of  the 
pumping  shaft.  Running  water  holds  the  clay  and 
mica  in  suspension.  The  coarser  grains  of  quartz  are 
tleposited  in  the  drags  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  Light- 
er particles  of  clay  pass  on  in  a  milky  stream  into  the 
washing  shaft.  The  clay  in  suspension  is  pumped  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pumping  shaft  to  the  surface 
and  carried  by  earthen  pipes  to  the  entrance  of  the 
micas  which  occupy  a  series  of  parallel  channels.  These 
mica  drags,  usually  about  200  feet  long,  2  feet  deep  and 
divided  lengthwise,  bring  about  total  separation  of  the 
clay  from  the  mica  in  suspension.  Fluid  clay  comes  out 
of  the  pipe  running  from  the  works  and,  entering  the 
micas  from  the  top  end,  is  distributed  over  the  whole 
area.  The  stream  at  the  end  of  its  course  passes  through 
(•oi)per  gauze  mesh  3.000  holes  to  the  inch.  Mica  ex- 
tracted by  gravitation  is  used  for  coarse  goods. 

Clay  tarnished  by  mica  is  of  inferior  quality.  Some- 
times when  the  clay  it  opened  on  the  top  of  a  steep 
hill  it  is  not  pumped  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
hul  comes  up  on  the  hillside  through  a  tunnel  from  the 
pit  bottom,  the  clay  running  in  the  "mica"  at  the 
lower  level.  The  common  'Cornish-engine'  pump  of 
Bolton  and  Watt  type  of  a  century  ago  is  used  to  a 
depth  of  300  ft.  Electric  power  is  now  being  introdu- 
ced in  some  of  the  mines. 

The  drys. — These  consist  of  open  as  well  as  covered 
tanks  of  rectangular  shape.  At  Charleston  harbor  is 
a  good  example  of  receiving  tanks  and  drys  and  alsi, 
of  the  mode  of  shiitping  of  special  steamers.  White 
clay  jjours  down  as  a  liquid  from  the  hills  above  the 
port  openly  or  through  pipes  into  the  receiving  tanks. 
These  are  a  series  of  large  rectangular  structures,  8  to 


Drying  Clay,  Cornwall,  Eng. 

10  ft.  deep  and  over  100  ft.  long.  In  total  length  they 
are  2S0ft.,  which  is  the  length  of  the  adjacent  shed  cov- 
ering the   dry   tanks   i)reparing   for  shipping. 

In  this  shed  the  tanks  are  18ft.  wide,  5  to  6ft.  deep 
paved  with  broad  fire-clay  tiles  resting  on  a  series  of 
flues  traversing  the  dry  from  end  to  end,  cross-wise 
Heat  IS  supplied  from  a  furnace  at  the  end  of  the 
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l)iiil(ling.  The  clay  from  the  receiving:  tanks  just  above 
till'  (Irys  passes  into  the  latter  in  a  liquid  stream  like 
eream  and  spreads  out  and  accumulates  on  top  of  the 
tiles  to  a  thickness  of  6  or  8  ins.  When  this  layer  has 
hy  dryintr  attained  the  consistency  of  cheese  or  butter, 
it  is  cut  up  in  blocks  and  shovelled  into  the  i-aihvay  cars 
below  tile  dry  and  thence  it  is  taken  to  a  steam  boat. 
The  water  contained  in  the  liquid  clay  of  the  upper  or 
receiving  tanks  is  let  out  bj'  wooden  plugs.  The  clay 
may  be  left  to  settle  in  tlie  receiving  tajiks  for  four 
to  six  weeks.  When  the  clay  in  the  dry  is  sufficiently 
I'onsistcnt,  wagons  are  run  onto  a  ]ilatforin.  movable 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  so  the  clay  can 
lie  placed  at  any  required  spot.  It  is  divided  into  blocks 


of  a  suitable  size  for  lifting  on  a  shovel  and  may  be 
removed  to  a  linhay  or  store-room  to  admit  of  the 
moisture  being  driven  off  more  rapidly.  Drying  takes 
from  one  to  three  days.  Too  rapid  heating  of  the  flues 
takes  the  nature  out  of  the  clay.  Dry  clay  from  the 
linhay  is  either  sent  away  in  bulk  or  packed  into  sacks 
or  barrels.  From  the  time  the  china  clay  is  washed 
to  the  time  it  is  dried  is  about  six  to  eight  weeks. 

In  preparing  this  article  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
the  various  china  clay  companies  at  St.  Austell  and 
Iiarticularly  to  the  North  &  Rose  Co.,  for  illustrations 
and  other  data,  also  to  Mr.  W.  ("nne  for  guidance  over 
the  area  and  for  imicli  s<-icii1ific  and  geological  infor- 
mation. 


FORESTRY   AND    PAPER   MAKING 


I ;y     T  I!  ()  .M  A  S     .1  . 

It  may  argue  the  possession  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  assurance  foi-  one  interested  in  the  utilization  of 
woods  in  paper-making  to  set  before  scientific  fores- 
ters and  students  of  forestry  any  account  of  the  ]>vo- 
cfsscs  involved  in  the  destruction  of  trees.  It  would 
certainly  liave  been  a  venturesoiiie  thing  to  do  a  de- 
cade ago,  Ijcfore  reforestation,  and  foresters  them- 
selves liad  realize<l  the  service  they  could  render  a 
great  industry  by  establishing  rules  for  cutting  and 
replanting. 

Conservation  of  Timberlands  by  Papermakers. 

As  tile  e(iiisiiiri|>t  ion  lit'  wiiod  in  the  maniil'aetnre  of 
jiaper  is  about  three  times  in  excess  of  its  natural 
i-ate  of  pi'odiii-tion,  the  paper  industry  is  confrontccl 
with  an  impending  scarcity  of  material,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  by  reforestation  and  tree  culture  to 
save  the  industry.  The  great  and  prosperous  corpor- 
ations engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  jnilp  and  i)ai)er 
are  looking  for  i-elief  to  foresters  trained  in  schools  like 
the  .New  ^'ork  State  College  of  Forestry,  who  are  able 
to  put  into  practice  the  princii)les  of  conservation  and 
reproduction  of  timber,  which  they  have  studied  under 
able   masters. 

Till'  tendency  is  increasing  among  the  reall.\'  im- 
portant |)i-0(liicers  of  pulp  and  paper  to  treat  timber 
tracts  as  the  aL'iienltnrist  does  his  cereal  crops,  the 
harvesting  being  carefull.x'  regidate<|,  the  care  of  young 
ari<l  growing  plants  with  regard  to  light  and  shade 
studied,  and  the  sul)sei|ui'nt  planting  of  cut-over  area.s 
carefnilly  oliserved.  Kxpericnce  lias  taiiglit  them  that 
spruce  and  pine  should  be  grown  the  same  as  any  otiii'r 
i-rop.  In  the  St.  Manrici-  \'al]ey,  (^ueliee.  where  the 
Ijanientide  Company  has  control  of  some  2.;{."i()  square 
ridlex  of  timberlands.  comprising  some  of  the  most  nc- 
'ssible  pnlpwood  in  the  Dominion  of  ('jinada,  and  a 
iijiply  that  would  seem  to  be  of  endlesH  duration,  it  is 
estimated  that  it  will  be  all  cut.  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption,    within    a    perioil    of    Ix'tvveen    fifty    and 

seventy  live     years.        Heliee     the     necessity     iif     replant 
in>_'  yarly   as  a   provisimi    fm-  the    rntiiie. 
Forestry  Policy  of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company. 
I  may  be  periiiilted  to  instance  the  policy  and  [irnc- 
lice  of  tlie   West    \iiginia    i'nlp  and   Taper  Company. 


•A  lecture  flelivi-rcfl  before  the  New  Vork  state  CkI 
lege  of   Forest rv   at    Svrncuse   I'niverwity.    March     IM, 


K  E  E  .\  A  N  ,     F.  C.  S. 

which  owns,  operates  and  cultivates  large  boundaries 
of  spruce  tiiiiliei'  lands  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
the  great  poition  of  which  is  being  utilized  in  the 
iiiamifacture  of  paper. 

This  company  began  cutting  at  one  edge  of  the 
boundary  about  lifteen  years  ago,  and  has  ever  since 
{•onducted  its  operations  upon  the  most  approved  scieu- 
titic  ])lan  for  timber  conservation.  All  the  young  trees 
which  are  not  more  than  ten  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  stump  arc  left  standing.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
native  growth  of  .see<lliiig.s,  which  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  many  places,  arc  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  distributed.  In  this  way,  the  barren  spots  are 
planted,  and  the  dense  growth  thinned  out  to  good 
|iiir|)ose. 

The  princiiial  thing  to  which  the  company  devotes 
its  attention  is  the  protection  of  the  forest  against  fires; 
for  when  that  is  done,  the  work  of  rei>roduction  is  well 
(•ari'd  lor  liy  nature;  all  the  trees  want  is  a  chance 
lor  their  life.  In  operating  their  timber  limits  the 
conijiany  clears  the  right  of  way  along  the  line  of  its 
logging  roads  for  a  distance  of  100  feet  on  each  side 
of  the  track;  thus  minimizing  the  chance  of  tire  being 
started  by  sparks  from  the  locomotives.  The  entire 
boundary  is  constantly  patrolled  during  those  sea- 
sons when  (ire  would  Inirn  in  the  tiinbcr,  and  every 
possible  precaution  taken  to  pii'Venl  the  flames  from 
starting. 

Kver\-  eri'W  working  in  the  woods  or  on  the  rail- 
road is  organizeil  as  a  lire-fighting  company,  with  in- 
structions   to    quit    all    other    work    immediately    and 

pro( d   to  the  stamping  out   of  any   fire  that   may   be 

ri'ported.  The  result  is  that  within  the  last  lifteen 
years  the  acerage  burned  over  has  been  tpiite  insigni- 
ficant, and  the  young  trees  thus  protected  have  made 
such  rapid  growth  that  wheie  tin-  npeiations  first 
began  pulpwooil  coidil  now  be  takin  in  quantities  that 
would  eonqtare  favorably  with  much  of  the  Canadian 
territory. 

Sm-b.  however,  is  the  extent  of  the  holdings  of  this 
company  that  no  second  cutting  will  taki-  place  prob 
al)Iy  for  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  yi-nrs,  at  the  end 
of  which  tinu'  there  will  be  a  new  forest  readv  for  the 
harvest.  The  trees  will  not  lie  so  large,  of  course,  an 
man\  of  the  trees  of  the  original  growth,  but  it  will 
be  a  ytning  and  vigorous  growth  that  will  many  times 
repay  its  o«i,.  i^  (..r  i|...  enre  taken  in  its  production. 
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By  a  continuance  of  this  method,  which,  though  ap- 
pai-ently  expensive,  is  nevertheless  exceeflingly  satis- 
i'actoi-y,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  paper  mills  de- 
pendent upon  this  source  of  supply  may  be  continuous- 
ly operated  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
The  Tree  is  Preferred  Material. 

There  is  a  great  abiuidance  of  fibrous  plants  suitable 
for  papermaking,  but  the  cheapest  and  best  available 
material  is  wood.  Those  who  have  advocated  the  use 
of  other  plants,  such  as  the  milkweed,  asparagus,  sug- 
ar cane,  rice,  flax,  etc.,  have  not  always  considered  the 
obstacles  inherent  thereto.  The  enormous  (juantity  re- 
quired, and  the  labor  to  collect  and  convert  them  into 
serviceable  papermaking  material,  not  to  speak  of  their 
low  yield  of  fibre— the  highest  being  35  per  cent,  and 
the  average  15  per  cent — are  factors  adverse  to  their 
commercial  employment.  Again,  some  cannot  be  pro- 
fitably bleached  aud  others  lose  so  much  in  prepara- 
tion that  they  cease  to  be  economical.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  no  other  fibrous  plant  can  replace  the  tree  as  a 
source  of  cheap  paper. 

Woods  Used  in  Papermaking. 

Although  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  United  States  Forest  .Service  that  news- 
print can  be  uuide  from  upwards  of  twenty  different 
woods  in  addition  to  spruce,  in  commercial  work  the 
substitutes  for  spruce  are  confined  to  balsam,  fir,  jack 
pine  aud  hemlock,  used  alone  or  in  admixture  with 
spruce,  none,  however,  in  any  great  quantity,  except 
perhaps  balsam,  which  is  used  freely;  some  mills,  in- 
deed, making  no  distinction  between  spruce  and  bal- 
sam and  using  both  as  they  are  cut. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  m  the  paper  industry 
that  with  improved  methods  of  grinding,  the  use  of 
tluller  stones,  and  lighter  pressure,  balsam  could  be 
substituted  wholly  for  spruce;  while  jack  pine  enters 
largely  into  the  manufacture  of  pidp  for  uewspruit, 
where'  it  can  be  obtained  locally.  Where  spruce  was 
formerly  used  altogether  in  the  sulphite  process,  it  is 
being  displaced  to  some  extent  by  hemlock  and  jack 
pine,  and  some  serviceable  newsprint  paper  has  been 
made  from  combinations  of  different  ground  wood 
pulps,  mixed  with  about  one-quarter  of  their  com- 
bined weigiit  of  (|uick-cooked  sulphite  hemlock;  tamar- 
ack has  also  been  used  of  late  to  a  limited  extent  in 
the  manufacture  of  chemical  pulp  by  the  sulphite  pro- 
cess. 

The  Two  Chief  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture. 

Trees  are  converted  into  pulp  and  papei'  by  two 
main  processes  involving  several  subdivisions.  The 
pulp  may  be  produced  by  the  simple  process  of  press- 
ing pieces  of  wood  against  a  revolving  grindstone  un- 
der a  .stream  of  water  so  as  to  tear  the  fibres  apart, 
this  constituting  ground  wood  or  mechanical  pulp; 
or  the  wood  may  be  boiled  with  chemicals  under  pres- 
.sure  until  the  fibres  are  set  free  from  their  enveloping 
bodies,  juices,  resins,  gums,  etc.,  to  reveal  chemical 
pulp  or  cellulose,  which  is  named  according  to  the 
chemical  process  employed,  either  sulphite,  soda  or 
sulphate  pulp. 

Although  chemically  prepared  pulp  foi'ms  part  of  the 
body  of  newsprint  paper,  it  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  variety  of  paper  that  wood  is  directly  consumed 
without  the  intervention  of  chemicals.  The  finer  grades 
of  writing,  book  and  magazine  papers  consist  wholly 
of  chemical  pulp,  which  is  produced  either  from  rags 
or  wood,  but  mostly  they  are  of  mixed  suli)hite  and 
soda  pulps  of  wood. . 


Ordinary  newsprint  paper  is  not  endowed  with  long 
life,  its  large  content  of  ground  wood  being  respon- 
sible for  its  perishable  nature.  The  fibres  stripped  from 
the  tree  in  the  grinding  process  carry  with  them  the 
sap,  resin  and  lignin  of  the  wood,  and  these  undergo 
oxidation  and  discoloration  in  contact  with  the  air,  so 
that  the  sheet  rapidly  becomes  brown  and  brittle  and 
finally  crumbles  to  decay.  All  papers  made  from 
mixtures  of  ground  wood  and  chemical  pulps  are  last- 
ing, according  to  the  amount  of  either  one  of  these 
pulps  pi'esent,  the  ground  wood  being  the  element  of 
weakness. 

From  the  Tree  to  the  Web  of  Paper. 

As  a  i)oint  of  departure  for  a  view  of  the  process  of 
paper  nuiking  nothing,  perhaps,  will  serve  so  well  as 
a  piece  of  ordinary  newsprint  paper. 

Roughly  speaking,  newsprint  stock  is  composed  of 
about  seventy-five  parts  of  tree  substance  torn  from 
the  peeled  stem  by  a  revolving  grindstone  under  wa- 
ter ;  twenty-five  parts  of  chemical  pulp  produced  by 
boiling  the  wood  under  pressure  in  a  solution  of  lime 
and  sulphur,  so  as  to  set  free  the  fibres  by 
dissolving  the  substances  that  united  them;  five 
to  ten  parts  of  white  clay  (kaolin),  washed 
and  sieved  man.y  times  to  make  it  fine  enough 
to  cost  the  micrsoeopic  fibres  of  the  wood,  fill 
up  the  spaces  between  them,  and  so  impart  weight 
and  an  even  surface  to  the  paper :  two  to  five  parts  of 
rosin,  distributed  in  alkaline  solution  among  the  mixed 
fibres  in  the  early  stages  of  manufacture,  and  after- 
wards precipitated  on  the  fibres  bj'  alum,  give  the  fin- 
ished paper  a  surface  resistance  to  the  absorption  of 
ink ;  then,  there  is  added  a  varying  but  minute  pro- 
portion of  mixed  dyestuffs  to  overcome  the  yellowish 
color  of  the  raw  wood   i)ulp. 

The  ideal  location  for  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  is  a  well 
wooded  region,  broken  up  with  watercourses  for  car- 
rying the  logs  and  providing  power  for  the  operation  of 
the  mills.  In  such  a  plant  the  logs  are  drawn  from  the 
river  or  sluice  to  the  slasher  or  gangways,  where  they 
are  cut  in  lengths,  varying  from  two  to  four  feet  each, 
according  to  the  form  of  grinder  used  subsequently. 
The  short  logs  pass  on  from  the  slasher  to  the  barker 
room,  wdiere  they  are  peeled  before  being  deposited  in 
the  grinders.  The  grinders  in  use  are  of  two  kinds,  one 
a  pocket  grinder,  which  accommodates  three  or  four  2- 
foot  sticks  of  wood,  and  the  other  a  magazine  grinder, 
of  Gernmn  invention,  which  can  be  charged  with  twelve 
cords  of  wood  at  a  time,  the  sticks  being  of  full-cord 
size  4-feet  long. 

Under  a  stream  of  water  the  pulpy  fibres  are  torn 
from  the  wood,  j)ressed  lengthwise  against  the  grind- 
stone in  such  a  way  as  not  to  divide  the  fibres  but  to 
preserve  them  as  much  as  possible  in  their  greatest 
length.  It  is  inevitable,  however,  that  the  fibres  shoidd 
break  in  grinding  and  be  more  or  less  macerated  in  the 
process,  all  of  which  adds  to  the  weakness  of  the 
groundwood. 

The  soft  pulpy  mass,  diluted  by  the  stream  of  water 
directed  against  the  grintlstone,  flows  by  gravity  to  a 
screening  apparatus  where  the  slivers  and  splinters  are 
caught.  The  liquid  pulp  undergoes  a  number  of  other 
screening,  straining,  and  dehydrating  processes  before 
it  is  allowed  to  flow  by  gravity  to  the  slush  tank,  from 
which  it  is  afterwards  pumped  to  the  wet  machines  for 
conversion  into  laps  for  storage,  or  is  ready  for  tlie 
beating  engine  in  tlie  beater  room  of  the  paper  mill. 
A  Modern  Development. 

The  ideal  location  for  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  has  been 
described.  A  few  j-ears  ago  it  would  have  been  deemed 
almost  impossible  to  operate  a  paper  miU  at  any  dis- 
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fanee  from  the  sources  of  supply  of  wood  and  water, 
but  there  have  been  some  interesting  developments  in 
the  industry  during  the  past  ten  years.  Water  and 
steam  are  being  displaced  by  electricity  as  motive 
power  and  it  is  now  jjossible  to  manufacture  iiajier  in 
tlie  lieart  of  a  great  nietroiiolis  like  New  York.  For  a 
few  years  past  a  paper  mill  has  been  opei-ated  success- 
fully on  the  South  Brooklyn  waterfront.  The  puli)s 
and  purchased  readymade.  the  groundwood  in  Canada 
and  the  chemical  pulp  in  Sweden,  and  delivered  at  the 
dock  of  tile  mill  in  large  bales.  Here  the  ]ndp  is  shred- 
ded and  diluted  with  water  before  being  pniii])ed  to  the 
mixing  tubs  and  beating  engines  of  the  mill  propci-. 

The  Various  Chemical  Processes 

Tlie  chemical  ]iulp  useil  in  the  manufacture  of  news- 
print paj)er  is  called  sulphite  cellulose  in  the  trade,  or 
"sidphite""  for  short.  It  is  made  by  boiling  chi])])ed 
s])i-uce  or  hendock  wood  under  pressure  in  a  liquid 
formed  by  |)assing  the  vapors  or  burning  siili>lnir 
through  milk  of  lime  well  diluted  with  water  in  tanks. 
or  by  drawing  the  cooled  gas  through  towers  in  which 
limestone  is  placed  and  down  which  water  trickli's. 
which  absorbs  the  sulphur  gas  and  in  contact  with  the 
linu-  yields  bisulphite  of  lime  liquor,  the  active  solvent 
agent. 

The  chief  jiroccss  for  the  conversion  of  wood  into 
paper  ]>ulp  means  of  chemical  solutioTis  are  known  as 
the  sulphite,  tile  soda,  and  the  sulphate.  In  the  sulphite 
])rocess  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
wood  is  recovered  as  cellulose  fibre:  the  yield  is  less  in 
the  soda  process,  which  is  only  adapted  for  soft-  woods 
like  poplar,  bass,  and  cottonwood  :  while  the  sulphate 
process,  which  is  largely  disjilacing  the  older  soda  pro; 
cess,  gives  a  yield  of  fibre  equal  in  amount  to  the  sul- 
|)hite  process,  and  almost  any  kind  of  wood,  sawmill 
waste,  etc..  can  be  redneed  by  it. 

Treatment  of  Pulp  in  the  Beater. 

It  is  an  old  axiom  with  i)apermakers  that  the  paper 
is  made  in  tlie  beater.  Here  the  groundwood  receives 
its  ailmixture  of  sulphite  |)ulp  and  the  coloring  matter, 
clay  rosin,  and  alum,  which  go  to  make  np  the  body  of 
newsprint  paper.  After  the  addition  of  the  required 
proportion  of  sulphite  jiulp,  ami  a  carefully  measured 
quantity  of  IiIih'  and  red  dyestuff  to  correct  the  yellow 
tone  of  the  gionnilwood,  the  clay  is  added,  followed  liy 
rosin  si/.ing  (made  liy  emulsifying  rosin  with  soda  ash/ 
and  a  quantity  of  alum,  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  ro- 
sin tliroiigliont  the  fibres,  where  it  si'rvcs  to  make  the 
finished  papi-r  partly  resistant  to  the  absorption  of  ink. 
Some  newsprint  paper  is  not  sized  at  all.  and  all  are 
luif  liglitly  sized,  in  the  beater  with  rosin  IioikIs.  led 
^•ers.  etc..  which  ari'  doubly  sized,  in  the  beater  with 
rosin. 

The  liejiting  i-ngine  in  which  the  mixed  pulps,  loading 
iiiat<-rial.  and  sizing  are  assendiled  in  the  iiKidern  ana 
login-  of  the  stamping  machine  or  criidr-  iiiorlar  and 
pestle  of  the  mediaeval  craftsman.  The  mixed  ingre- 
dients are  circulaterl  in  the  lieater  for  a  varying  lenetl 
of  time,  any  lumps  or  agglutinaferl  fibres  Iteinji 
smoothed  or  teased  out  as  the  mass  of  pulp  jiasseK  un- 
<|er  a  revolving  roll  or  drum  fitted  with  thick  knife 
edges,  which  toiicli  more  or  less  heavily  in  passing  mi  a 
stationary  bedplate  equipped  with  upright  bl:lde^ 
corresponding  to  those  on  the  roll. 

Formation  of  Paper  on  the  Fourdrinier. 

From  the  bejiter.  the  pulp,  now  called  wholestiiff.  de 
seeiidd  through  an  o|ieniiig  in  the  bottom  in  the  tub  to 


the  stuff  chest,  where  it  is  copiously  diluted  with  water 
under  constant  agitation.  It  is  then  pumped  through  a 
system  of  i>ipes  to  a  .Jordan  or  refining  engine  and  over 
and  under  many  screens  and  strainers  of  different  sizes 
and  makes  until  it  passes,  a  thin  milky  fluid,  from  the 
flow  box  at  the  head  of  the  fourdrinier  machine,  past 
the  slices  which  regulates  its  descent,  on  to 
the  swiftly  travelling,  endless  sheet  of  copper 
gauze  called  the  fourdrinier  M'ire,  which  in  addi- 
tion to  a  forward  motion,  at  the  rate  of  600  to  750 
feet  a  minute,  has  a  regular  sidewise  reciprocating 
shaking  motion  with  a  frequency  sometimes  of  three 
lumdred  shakes  a  minute.  The  diffused  mass  of  pulp 
and  loading  material  as  it  falls  on  the  running  wire  is 
diluted  so  that  only  about  one  pound  of  stock  is  con- 
tained in  from  150  to  250  jioiinds  of  water. 

Arrangement  of  the  Fibres  in  the  Sheet. 

The  reason  a  thin  issue,  such  as  ordinary  newsprint 
Iiaper.  is  able  to  withstand  the  great  .strain  it  does  when 
turning  about  the  angle  bars  of  a  high-speed  printing 
press  is  to  be  found  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in 
the  sheet  during  its  formation  on  the  papermaking  ma- 
chine. 

The  forward  motion  imparted  to  the  stock  on  the 
moving  wire  of  the  fourtlrinier  machine  arranges  the 
fibi-es  in  long  lines,  more  or  less  interlaced,  but  their 
length  generally  ti'ii<liiig  in  a  given  direction  that  is.  in 
the  lUrection  in  which  the  stock  in  traveling.  The 
sheet  accordingly  i)osse.sses  both  a  grain  and  a  cross 
grain,  much  the  same  as  the  original  wood. 

It  will  thus  be  under.stood  how,  by  means  of  the  ra- 
pid forward  motion  and  the  reciprocating  si<leMise  mo- 
tion, already  mentioned,  the  manufacturer  is  enabled 
to  produce  a  sheet  tiiat  may  be  drawn  around  the  ra- 
|>i<lly  fi'volving  cylinders  of  high-Sliced  presses  and  that 
will  safely  turn  about  the  angle  bars,  where  it  is  sub- 
jected to  its  greatest  strain. 

As  the  excess  of  water  drains  away  through  the  per-' 
forations  in  the  moving  baml  of  copjier  gauze,  a  thin 
film  begins  to  form,  and  by  the  time  the  wire  ap- 
proaches the  couch  roll,  where  it  reverses,  the  delicate 
tissue  of  paper  in  the  formative  stage  is  barely  discern- 
ible, reminding  one  of  the  appearance  of  ice  as  it  be- 
gins to  form  in  a  shallow  pool.  The  gaiizelike  web  of 
interlacing  fibres  is  transferred  automatically  from  the 
running  wire  to  the  first  felt  and  couch  roll  by  a  spe- 
cial piece  of  mechanism  of  great  delicacy  of  operation, 
as  the  cliim.sy  touch  of  a  man's  hand  would  be  fatal  to 
its  cnntinuity. 

The  subsequent  iiiaiiageiiient  of  the  sheet  in  its  .jour- 
nev  over  and  under  the  drying  rolls  until  it  is  calen- 
dered, reeled,  and  cut.  calls  for  the  exercise  of  much 
wati'hfiil  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  machine  ten 
defs  who  are  responsible  operatives  in  a  paper  mill  and 
command  good  |)ay. 


WEST   LOOKS  GOOD. 

Will.  Kobsoii.  lepreNeiiting  Andrew  Wliyte  ml  Sons, 
Kdiiiliiirgli.  Si'otland.  was  in  Toronto  ami  Montreal 
this  week  on  his  return  from  an  extended  business 
trip  throughout  the  Cnnadian  west.  He  reports  that, 
while  biifliness  is  ipiiet,  there  is  gradual  improvement 
in  the  West,  and  a  deciiled  change  is  looked  for  if  tile 
crops  turn  nut  a«  well  an  they  promise  at  the  present 
time. 
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WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  CANADIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER 

INDUSTRY 

H.     B.     HART 
Managing  Director,  British  American    Wax  Paper  Company.  Limited 


Oi'ators  wax  elociuent,  moons  wax  and  wane  and  like- 
wise the  tides.  Slioemaker's  tlireads  are  waxed  and 
so  are  the  floors  of  dance  halls,  but  the  waxed  com- 
modity, with  which  the  subject  of  this  reference  is  pro- 
minently identified,  is  Paper.  The  extended  and  varied 
use  of  waxed  paper  in  Canada  today  is  synonmous  with 
the  name  of  Jlr.  Henry  Burcham  Hart,  the  aggressive 
managing  director  of  the  P>ritish  American  Wax  Paper 
Co.,  Limited  of  Toronto,  whieli  city  may  fairly  be  class- 
ed the  "Sheffield"  of  the  industry  in  the  Dominion. 


To  have  attained  its  present  importance  and  to  have 
acquired  so  large  a  connection  of  patrons,  whose  div- 
ersified demands,  aggregate  hundreds  of  tons  annually, 
implies  of  the  j^art  of  the  builder-knowledge,  skill,  tact 
and  courtesy.  These  attributes  characterize  Mr.  Hart 
and  contribute  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
the  long  li.st  of  customers  of  the  British  American  Wax 
Paper  Co.,  which  include  many  leading  manufacturers 
and   prosperous   business  men   from   Halifax   to   Van- 


couver. But  these  i)ersonal  qualities  alone  wouhl  not 
avail  unless  supported  by  a  product  of  established  and 
widely  recognized   merit. 

The  grade  and  range  of  papers  and  wax  and  the 
sijlenditl  equipment  in  the  shape  of  numerous  waxing, 
printing,  cutting  and  slitting  machines  possessed  by  the 
firm,  efficiently  supply  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 
The  extensive  space  occui)ied  in  tlie  Darling  Building 
on  Spadina  Avenue,  when  contrasted  with  that  used 
only  four  years  ago,  is  concrete  evidence  of  the  Com- 
pany's exceptional  growth  and  solidity.  Constant  ex- 
l)ansion,  due  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  to  the  many 
new  uses  of  M'axed  paper  has  compelled  the  organiza- 
tion to  secure  larger  and  more  commodious  premises. 
An  entire  floor  and  basement  in  the  building  of  the 
Wrigley  Chewing  Gum  Co.,  now  in  pi'ocess  of  construc- 
tion on  Carlaw  Avenue,  Toronto,  will,  in  a  few  months 
be  the  new  home  of  the  Pritish  American  Wax  Paper 
Co.  The  immense  structure  is  260  feet  long  and  80 
wide,  and  the  firm  will  have  a  total  space  of  30,000 
square  feet.  This  will  enable  it  to  install  the  very  latest 
macliiues  and  jtrovide  the  most  modern  facilities  for 
tile  rapid  discharge  of  the  several  operatous  involved 
in  the  successful  manufacture  of  waxed  paper. 

LTp  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  waxed  paper  was 
only  in  its  infancy,  but  it  now  caters  to  the  baker,  the 
confectioner,  the  druggist,  the  meat  packer,  the  florist, 
the  tobacconist,  the  cigar  maker,  the  coach  manufac- 
turer, tile  producers  of  electric  and  leather  goods,  as 
well  as  l)utter,  lard  and  cheese  merchants.  Its  use  will 
soon  become  as  indis])ensible  as  the  telephone,  the  train 
and  the  telegraph.  Being  water,  germ  and  dust  proof, 
waxed  |)aper  fulfills  the  first  and  most  essential  de- 
mands of  hygienics — the  preservation  of  health,  and 
may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  adjuncts 
of  the  "Safety  First""  movement  in  the  matter  of  clean- 
liness and  sanitation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  many 
tons  of  paper  ranging  from  light  weight  tissues  to 
heavy  manillas,  including  sulphite,  book,  etc.,  which  are 
consumed  annually  by  the  company  in  catering  to 
the  requirements  of  hundreds  of  customers  some  of 
whom  employ  a  miniature  printed  waxed  wrapper, 
2i/o  X  314  inches,  while  others  use  a  size,  25  x  36  inches. 
Even  a  larger  sheet  can  be  made.  The  British  American 
Wax  Paper  Co.  supplies  all  these  needs  and  its  volume 
of  business  has  each  year  shown  a  very  gratifying  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Hart  was  born  in  London,  England  in  1881  and, 
after  completing  his  education,  began  his  business 
career  with  the  London  County  Banking  Corporation 
on  Lombard  Street  in  the  world's  metropolis.  After 
five  years  of  financial  training,  he  decided  to  come  to 
Canada — the  young  man"s  country — believing  that  it 
offered  a  wider  field  for  his  energies  and  activity. 
Arriving  in  Toronto  ten  years  ago,  his  first  position 
was  with  Rolph  and  Clark,  lithographers  and  engrav- 
ers, with  whom  he  remained  a  couple  of  years.  In  May, 
1907.  Mr.  S.  M.  Ramsey  took  out  letters  patent  for  the 
British  American  Wax  Paper  Co.  and  in  a  few  months 
machinery     and     stock   were   installed   in   the   Truth 
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Building,  75  Adelaide  Street  West.  Meeting  ilr.  Ram- 
sey one  luoiniug  the  latter  offered  Mr.  Hart  a  plaee  in 
the  office  of  the  new  concern,  which  he  accepted.  Latef 
tile  subject  of  this  rererence  tried  his  hand  at  the  sell- 
ing game,  and  it  was  not  an  unusual  experience  in  those 
days  for  him  to  secure  an  order  for  paper,  Avax,  print 
and  cut  it  by  his  own  efforts  and  even  deliver  the 
goods.  In  building  up  an  expanding  business  the 
whole  of  one"s  time,  talent  and  attention  has  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  object  ill  view,  and  so  successful  was  the 


result  of  Mr.  Hart's  endeavors  that  he  was  promoted 
step  by  step  to  his  present  responsible  post  of  manag- 
ing director  of  the  company.  His  chief  hobby  is  the 
development  of  the  waxed  paper  industry  ami  in  this 
sphere  his  work  and  worth  are  widely  kno^vn.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Canadian  Manufacturer's  Association,  the 
Toronto  Boanl  of  Trade  and  the  Rotary  Club,  by  his 
geniality,  intergity  and  business  ability,  Mr,  Hart  has 
created,  both  for  himself  and  his  firm,  a  well  merited 
and  broadly  establi.shed  connection. 


REPRESENTATIONS   OF   PULP  AND    PAPER  ASSOCIA 
TION  BEFORE  BOARD  OF  RAILWAY 
COMMISSIONERS 


The  following  is  a  condensed  report  of  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  A.  1).  iluff,  i-epreseiiting  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  before  the  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners   at    Ottawa,   April    14tli    and    loth. 

1  propose  to  discuss  the  items  102  and  15:5  Paper 
fiom  the  standpoint  of  the  effect  which  the  proposed 
inti eases  would  have  upon  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try. I  have  not  had  any  reason  to  change  the  opinion 
1  expressed  at  the  first  hearing  before  the  Board,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  more  I  go  into  the  i|uestion  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  ])roposition  is  from 
our  jioint  of  view,  at  lea-st,  wrong,  and  that  if  the  rail- 
roails  themselves  had  analyzed  the  figures  as  submit- 
ted to  this  Board,  1  feel  satisfied  that  they  would  not 
have  included  these  items  in  their  application,  but 
would  have  felt  themselves  that  the  rates  are  already 
uni-casonable  and  should  not   stand  any  increase, 

I  think  that  there  is  a  niisa|>preheiision  abroad,  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  of  the  railroads  in  regard  to  the 
pidp  and  pa|>er  industry,  as  a  result,  I  suspect,  of  the 
coiispicnons  success  of  one  individual  concern.  Paper 
and  pulp  mills  have  s]irung  uji  in  the  last  few  years 
like  mushrooms,  and  everybody  seems  to  think  that 
pajM-r  anri  [mlp  mills  ari'  gold  mines.  The  industry 
has  Kiown  until  to-day  it  rejjresents  in  Canaiia  an  in- 
vestenl  of  over  $100,000,000,  paying  about  .•i!lO,000,000 
a  year  ui  wages  and  with  a  total  of  about  .50,000  peo- 
ple dependent  Upon  it.  This  statement  is  based  on 
actual  returns  from  liO  mills  representing  62  per  cent 
of  the  mill.s  east  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  figures  are 
drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  capacity.  Infortunatidy  the 
giowth  of  pulp  and  |iaper  mills  ha.s  been  very  much 
like  that  ol  the  railroads — far  in  excess  of  public  re- 
<|iiireiiieiifs,  anrI  the  situation  in  that  respect  is  very 
Himilar  to  the  present  situation  of  the  railways.  The 
obvious  leHull  is  that  production  is  in  excess  of  con- 
HiMiiptjon.  There  is  a  surplus  to-day  in  both  the 
I  nitcd  .Statis  and  Canada  of  |)aper  and  pulp.  (Jreat 
•pianlitics  of  imported  pulfi  are  now  being  stored 
in    F^astern    Inited   Slates  ports. 

There  is  no  hivtis  to  the  argument  that  the  pidp  and 
paper  manufacturer  i-an  inerea.se  the  price  of  his  pro 
<hn  t  |>roportionately  with  the  increase  in  cunI  of  rntinu- 
faetnie.  Paper  prices  in  Canada  have  deer,  ascd  stead- 
ily since  1:M);i.  Ill  1!M2  paper  was  beint  sold  by  the 
Cnna<lian  mills  in  (cntral  Knight  Association  terri- 
tory at  .+2.25  per  hundre.l.  In  Wtl'.i  it  dropped  to 
♦2.J4I/M,  in  i;»14  to  .-112.10,  in  1!I15  to  .t2.00.  This  con- 
dition also  obtains  in  ngard  to    i»ul|>    of    both     kindB, 


while  costs  of  material  of  labor  have  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  just  as 
effective  as  ever  it  was  and  we  cannot  get  the  price  up 
to  anything  like  what  it  should  be. 

1  fully  expect  that  after  the  war  is  over  and  ship- 
ping conditions  become  normal,  there  will  be  an  im- 
nu-nse  quantity  of  Scandinavian  and  other  European 
wood  pulp  released  that  will  further  depress  the  mar- 
ket. If  more  pulp  from  Europe  is  piled  in  on  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  is  the  large  market  of  the  Canadian 
mills,  it  is  going  to  seriously  curtail,  if  not  actually 
shut  down,  that  maiket,  and  with  the  enormous  new 
tonnage  produced  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  some- 
thing has  got  to  smash. 

Mr.  Huff  then  filid  a  table  of  comparative  freights 
including  the  following  eonsj)icuous  examples  showing 
the  disadvantage  under  which  the  Canadian  mills  are 
working : 

Revenue 
ton 
Rate      mile, 

l''i"oni  To  Distance.  Cents.     Mills. 

-Millinoeket,  Me. — Chicago.,    ,.      11,S2         18,9         3.2 

I'.cilin.  X.II. — Detroit 763         16.4         4,3 

Ottawa,  (hit.— London 370         ]!).5       lo!l 

Windsor  Mills,  Que.— Wind.sor.       641         24  7.5 

1  understand  that  there  is  not  a  single  mill  in  Can- 
ada that  did  not  o]i(Mate  at  a  loss  for  a  period  of  years 
before  it  bi-gan  to  show  any  profit  at  all,  and  some  of 
these  mills  have  never  reached  that  point  and  probably 
never  will.  Thosi-  that  liavi'  attained  success  have  done 
so  only  through  consislcnt  and  persistent  improvement 
in    managemi'nt    and   efliiMcney. 

We  feel  that  pulp  and  pa|)i'r  and  in  fact  every  heavy 
commodity  that  goes  inio  tin-  ]»iodne|s  of  our  mills  are 
more  remunerative  and  prolilable  to  the  railroa<ls  than 
any  class  of  traffic  that  could  be  considered  as  at  all 
analogous.  We  assist  the  railways  b.\  loading  a  car 
very  heavily,  since  we  understand  that  the  greater 
weight  tliey  carry  jier  car  the  less  expi-nse  it  means  in 
I  lie  handling  per  ton.  I  do  not  flijnk  there  is  any  other 
iiiaiiulacturcd  commodity  in  the  country  that  has  gone 
as  far  towards  solving  that  problem  for  the  railways. 
Kuilher.  owing  to  the  r-iistoiii  of  loading  and  unloading 
by  shipper  and  ronsignei-,  there  is  very  little  expense 
to  tile  rnilwavs  in  the  handling  of  pulpwood  and  wood 
pulp. 

I.Mr,  liufl'  Iheii  filed  a  utatenient  showing  compari- 
sons of  relative   rnilroad   revenue   in   Official   Clasciifi 
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cation  and  Canadian  territorj'  on  the  principal  com- 
modities involved.) 

Official  Classification  Territory. 

Av'ge  Net  Revenue. 

Per  Per 

Av'ge.         Car  Ton 

Haul.          Mile.  Mile. 

Miles.         Cents.  Mills. 

Paper 181              9  3.66 

Wood  pulp 151              9  2.77 

Pulpwood 90             13  5.37 

Canadian  Territory. 

Paper 340  16.5        7.45 

Wood  pulp 129  27.5       10 

Pulpwood 90  28.3        9.4 

The  estimated  aiuoiuit  in  freight  charges  for  64 
mills  east  of  Port  Arthur  as  the  result  of  the  5  per  cent, 
increase  on  international  and  exjjort  rates  aggregates 
.i5l88,585.  If  the  application  of  the  Canadian  roads  is 
granted  it  will  mean  to  these  same  mills,  according  to 
our  estimates,  an  additional  charge  of  $200,920. 

1  might  suggest  while  ou  this  point,  that  the  roads 
in  the  United  States  are  filing  tariffs  on  the  27th  of 
this  month  which  will  bring  about  further  advances 
from  New  England  to  Chicago  and  the  West,  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  12  per  cent,  on  top  of  the  5  per  cent, 
increase  that  went  into  effect  on  the  15th  of  January. 
If  these  advances  are  granted  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  they  will  automatically  apply  from 
the  Eastern  Canadian  mills  the  same  as  the  5  per  cent, 
advance,  and  so  far  as  this  industry  is  concerned  1 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  ask  that  judgment  be  suspended 
on  these  items  until  we  know  the  result  of  the  effort 
of  the  American  roads  to  further  increase  the  rates 
from  both  New  England  aud  Canada.  We  not  only 
want  to  see  how  much  more  it  is  going  to  cost  us,  but 
how  much  more  the  railways  are  going  to  benefit  by 
it.  They  are  already  benefiting  to  a  great  extent  un- 
der the  5  per  cent,  advance  and  will  benefit  to  a 
greater  extent  if  this  additional  increase  is  granted. 

We  quite  appreciate  that  conditions  are  abuormal 
for  the  railroads  as  for  everybody  else.  We  feel  the 
effects  of  it.  This  industry  as  a  whole  to-day  I  think 
is  less  able  to  assume  additional  burdens  than  the  rail- 
roads themselves,  taking  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Here 
we  have  an  example  of  one  large  mill  advertising  the 
country  by  making  a  request  to  foreign  bondholders 
to  waive  their  interest  on  its  bonds  for  seven  years  in 
order  to  give  it  a  chance  to  get  on  its  feet.  We  do 
not  want  to  crowd  any  other  mills  into  such  an  em- 
barrassing position  as  that.  We  are  assuming  our 
share  of  the  burdens  imposed  as  a  result  of  the  war  in 
the  way  of  exti-a  taxation,  which  is  quite  an  item  with 
all  of  us,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  should  be  asked 
to  stand  a  share  of  anybody  else's  burden,  particularly 
by  the  method  proposed,  when  we  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  existing  basis  of  rates  is  already  too  high, 
commensurate  with  our  share  of  the  maintenance  of 
transportation,  having  regard  to  the  volume  and  value 
of  our  traffic.  We  certainly  cannot  agree  to  any 
increase  under  the  circumstances,  aud  as  soon  as  con- 
ditions in  the  country  have  resumed  anything  like 
tlieir  normal  character  we  will  in  all  probability  have 
to  put  in  an  application  to  the  Board  for  a  readjust- 
ment of  our  Canadian  rates  ou  a  more  equitable  basis. 


Esparto  Grass  for  Manufacture 
of  Paper 

R  .  I .  G  E  A  R  E  ,  in  "  The  Paper  Trade  Journal. ' ' 
E.sparto  grass,  botanieally  known  as  "8tipa  tena- 
cissima,"  and  commonly  called  "Alfa"  by  the  Arabs 
in  Algeria,  is  very  abundant  in  the  Barbary  States. 
It  was  at  one  time  used  only  for  making  baskets,  mats, 
ro]ies,  cord,  etc.,  but  since  1861  it  has  been  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  At  that  time  it  was 
introduced  into  England  with  a  patented  process  of 
treatment,  and  there  is  now  hardly  a  paper  mill  in  the 
United  Kingdom  where  e.sparto  is  not  used. 

In  the  process  of  treatment  at  the  mills  esparto  does 
not  require   cutting,   but   is   subjected  to   four   to   six 
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Esparto  Fibre. 

hours  of  active  boiling  in  lye.  so  as  to  decompose  the 
resinous  substances  and  coloring  matter  in  the  grass. 
The  fibre  is  then  taken  to  the  washing  and  bleaching 
machines  where  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  stock  (call- 
ed "half  stuff')  ready  for  the  beater  or  pulping  engines 
for  reduction  to  paper  pulp.  The  later  processes  are 
similar  to  those  employed  for  rags,  Avith  the  exception 
that  in  the  case  of  esparto  there  must  be  a  ver.y  care- 
ful apportioning  of  the  chemical  ingredients  used  in 
order  to  bring  about  successful  results.  In  compound- 
ing the  lyes  used  with  esparto,  the  (juantity  of  soda 
is  proportioned  by  actual  weight  to  the  quantity  of 
grass  to  be  treated,  9  to  10  per  cent  of  the  former 
being  employed.  The  soda  is  first  tested,  and  its 
strength  cletermined,  and  the  proper  amount  is  grad- 
uallj'  added,  in  a  large  iron  vessel  called  a  "lye-pan," 
to  water  which  is  kept  at  a  boiling  temperature  by  a 
jet  of  steam.  When  the  soda  is  dissolved  there  is  add- 
etl  a  ((uantity  of  quick,  or  caustic,  lime  slightly  less 
than  the  amount  needed  to  precipitate  the  carbonate 
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contained  as  impurity  in  the  caustic  soda.  This  is  re- 
garded as  an  important  point,  as  the  presence  of  free 
or  caustic  lime  in  the  lyes  would  be  injurious  to  the 
esparto,  hardening  the  grass  and  rendering  it  diffifcult 
to  obtain  the  necessary  sub-division  of  the  fibres  in 
the  "half  stuff." 

Special  grades  of  caustic  soda  free  from  lime  have 
been  recently  produced  for  the  use  of  manufacturers 
of  esparto  paper.  The  employment  of  this  purified  soda 
cheapens  the  cost  of  production  of  esparto  pulp,  avoids 
pollution  of  streams  by  the  refuse  of  the  miUs,  and 
makes  it  possible  for  the  paper  manufacturer,  by 
merely  dissolving  more  caustic  soda,  to  use  lyes  over 
and  over  again  until  they  by  such  continuous  use  be- 
come supersaturated  with  coloring  matter. 

The  boiling  process  may  be  conducted  in  any  form 
of  boiler  that  will  admit  of  fresh  surfaces  being  ex- 
posed.    To  insure  this  ie<nlt  either  the  fibre  must  be 


Esparto    Grass. 

moved  through  tiie  lyi'  or  the  lye  passed  over  and 
through  the  fibre.  This  is  most  conveniently  done  in 
a  Htatirinary  circular  boiler,  (>  to  10  fe<'t  in  diameter, 
with  a  false  liottoin  pei'foratc<l  with  small  holcH.  In 
the  c-entre  is  a  I'ipe.  (>  to  S  inches  in  diampter,  up  to 
whieh  lioiling  lye  is  forced  by  steam  admitted  under 
the  false  lidttoiii  in  a  eontinuous  stream  that  is  de- 
flected by  a  jilate  or  " bonnet."  The  Ii(piid  is  passed 
and  repassed  over  the  fibre  previously  packed  in  the 
pan  until  the  boiling  (iroeess  is  eoinpleled,  when  the 
lye  is  ilrawii  off  and  the  fibri'  rinsed  with  fresh  water. 
Revolving  pans  are  sometimes  used,  but  these  are  costly 
to  eonstrui-t.  re<|uire  power  to  turn  them  and  occupy 
'insiderable  space. 

After  being  rinsed,  the  resulting  fibres  are  trans- 
ferred to  a  "washer  eniritie."  and  lliey  are  opened 
out  and  reduced  to  "half  stuff."     Bleaehing  powder  in 


solution  is  added,  circulation  being  kept  up  until 
the  desired  color  is  obtained.  Diluted  oil  of  nitrol  is 
added  to  promote  the  action  of  the  bleaching  salts,  or 
the  same  result  may  be  attained  by  introducing  a  jet 
of  steam  into  the  engines  and  warming  the  contents. 
The  resulting  bleached  "half  stuff,"  or  stock  is 
thereupon  drained  in  any  convenient  manner  and  is 
then  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  beater,  or  pulping- 
engine.  The  pulp  may  be  run  through  a  paper  ma- 
chine to  produce  the  finished  sheet  of  paper,  or  the  es- 
parto stock  may  be  blended  in  any  desired  proportion 
with  rag  pulp. 

The  quantity  of  bleaching  salts  required  for  esparto  is 
far  in  excess  of  that  emploj'cd  for  white  rags,  and  much 
more  soda  is  also  needed  for  making  the  lyes. 

As  the  seed  is  at  present  expensive  and  difficult  to 
obtain  in  considerable  quantities,  it  is  a  question  whe- 
ther the  growing  of  esparto  gra-ss  in  the  United  States 
will  be  carried  on  in  the  near  future.  It  thrives,  how- 
ever, where  practically  no  other  vegetation  can  exist, 
and  successfully  resists  both  excessive  heat  and 
drought.  It  is  of  a  didl  green  color,  but  after  being 
l)lucked  it  is  spread  out  to  dry  in  the  sun  when  it  grad- 
ually turns  a  bright  yellow  color. 


ARBOUR  DAY. 

Arbour  Day  says  a  sixiial  ImUetin  from  the  Commis- 
sion of  Conservation  is  not  observed  iu  Canada  to  the 
extent  which  its  importance  warrants. 

The  peojile  of  Canada  must  ever  keep  in  mind  their 
dependence  upon  her  forests.  With  large  areas  suit- 
a!)le  oidy  for  forestry  i)urposes,  it  is  essential  that 
the  value  of  trees  and  their  protection  should  be  thor- 
oughly impressed  upon  Canadians. 

While  Arbour  Day  is  observed  in  the  rural  schools, 
iuid  in  some  city  schools,  its  recognition  by  the  general 
IMiblie  is  n<it  as  gi-neral  as  it  should  be. 

In  the  Province  of  (Quebec.  Arbour  Day  is  celebrated 
to  a  limited  extent  in  the  schools.  This  is  not  sufficient, 
however.  The  observance  of  Arbour  Day  should  be 
general.  There  is  need  in  every  part  of  <'anada  for 
the  education  and  instruction  which  Arbour  Day  re- 
presents. The  flay  should  be  ol)served  as  a  public  holi- 
day, at  a  time  most  stiited  to  the  climatic  conditions 
of  the  locality.  Public  recognition  should  be  given  to 
Arbour  Day.  and  the  planting  and  protection  of  shade 
trees,  the  prejiaration  of  flowers  and  vegetable  gar- 
diiis,  and  the  tlu)rough  eb'aning  »ip  of  homes  and 
surroundings  shoidd  be  advocated  as  special  dulief^  for 
th.-  day. 

Arbour  Day  has  its  justification  in  the  value  of  Irees, 
froM)  wluilever  point  of  vii-w  they  may  be  considered. 
Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  nake  the  w-irld  a 
pleasant  |>laci-  to  live  in  as  trees.  The  tnit  home  feel- 
ing is  not  satisfieil  without  the  presence  of  the  trees, 
with  their  shelter  and  shade,  their  beauty  of  form  and 
b'af.  their  blossom  and  fruit,  tlwir  varying  shades  with 
the  passing  of  the  sejisons,  ami  their  fulness  of  color  in 
the  autumn  days.  They  also  afford  homex  and  shelter 
for  our  feathcreil  friends — the  birds — during  their  an 
nual  visits  to  us. 

'I'lure  is  nothing  whieh  will  add  beauty  ami  value 
tn  a  home  or  the  sehniilhouse  more  thiii  the  presence  of 
trees;  there  in  likewise  nothing  whiel)  adds  more  to  the 

r'omfort  of  the  pedeslrain  than  shade  treen  on  the  road- 
side. The  way  may  be  long  and  du^ty.  but  under  the 
eor.l  sharle  of  the  trees  relief  Im  found. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  celebration  of 
Arbour  Day  will  become  more  general;  that  the  plant- 
ing and  care  of  trees  and  shrubs  around  sehoolliouses. 
homes,  public  spaces  and  by  roadsides  )uay  have  tlie 
effect  of  developing  a  keener  appreciation  or  th«  value 
and  beauty  of  trees;  and  that  iu  thus  enlarging  the  field 
of  Arbour  Day  activities,  greater  intei-est  luay  be  creat- 
ed in  the  protection  of  our  Canadian  forests  from  the 
reckless  destruction  by  fire  and  the  axe  with  which 
they  are  threatened. 


FIRE-PROOFING    PAPER. 

A  fire-proof  paper  composition  (as  patented  by  Mr. 
William  J.  Moeller)  consists  of  the  following  ingre- 
dients combined  in  substantially  the  proportions  stated, 
viz.:  asbestos  fibre,  about  48  per  cent;  mineral  wool, 
about  48  per  cent ;  sizing,  about  2  per  cent ;  lime,  about 
2  per  cent.  The  lime  should  be  ground  before  using 
and  the  sizing  may  consist  of  starch.  These  ingre- 
dients are  placed  iu  a  receptacle  and  thoroughly  mixed 
with  water.  Any  sand  or  other  deleterious  substance 
is  then  elimiuated. 

The  asbestos  fibres  possess  great  strength  and  these 
commingled  with  the  mineral  wool  in  the  proportions 
stated  produce  a  fire-proof  paper  of  the  necessary 
strength,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  production 
of  the  article  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  thus 
greatly  reducing  the  expense  of  manufacture.  The 
sizing  is  put  in  the  composition  to  serve  as  a  binder 
to  hold  the  mixture  together  when  in  its  wet  state, 
and  while  being  made,  but  its  presence  iu  the  compo- 
sition is  not  essential  afterwards  and  while  in  use. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  sizing  be  fire-proof  as  the 
other  ingredients  m  the  mixture  ail  hold  together  when 
subjected  to  fire  even  though  the  sizing  be  destroyed 
thereby.  The  lime  which  is  fire-proof  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  hardening  the  mixture  and  making  it  stif- 
fer.  The  proportions  used  produce  the  desired  pro- 
uuet,  giving  sufficient  and  necessary  strength  and  at 
the  same  time  the  desired  cheapness  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  product. 


A.P.P.A.   PRAISES  MAINE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  anU 
Pulp  Association,  held  in  its  headquarters.  New  York 
City,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

Whereas,  in  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  there  is 
an  ever  increasing  demand  for  efficient  and  intelligent 
employees,  and 

Whereas,  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  is  sufficiently 
exacting  and  distinctive  as  to  demand  special  pre- 
paration of  those  anticipating  to  pursue  work  in  the 
industry ;  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association 

First:  Hereby  expresses  its  hearty  appreciation  of 
the  work  being  done  by  the  University  of  Maine  Pa- 
per and  Pulp  school  in  the  training  of  young  men  iu 
the  fundamentals  of  this  industry  and 

Second:  That  this  association  recognizes  the  desir- 
ability of  young  men  supplementing  the  technical  train- 
ing provided  by  a  university  course  along  paper  and 
pulp  lines  with  practical  mill  experience,  and  in  this 
belief  recommends  that  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion give,  when  practicable,  opportunity  for  mill  ex- 
perience to  young  men  preparing  themselves  for  work 
in  our  industry  during  their  summer  vacation  period. 


RELATION  OF  INK  TO  PAPER. 

A  general  (lt'scri|ition  of  tlic  composition,  manufac- 
ture and  properties  of  some  of  the  common  types  of 
printing  inks  is  contained  in  Circular  No.  53  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  which  has  just  been  issued. 

According  to  the  correspondent  of  the  "Paper  Trade 
Journal,"  the  materials  entering  into  the  composition 
of  printing  inks  are  divided  roughly  into  two  classes, 
viz.,  oils  and  pigments.  The  first  class  includes  linseed 
oil,  rosin  oil,  the  various  semi-drying  oils,  gums  (res- 
ins), rosin  and  soap.  The  second  class  includes  the  va- 
rious pigments  from  which  the  inks  derive  their  color, 
and  to  some  extent  their  consistency  and  working 
([ualities.  A  brief  description  of  the  preparation  and 
properties  of  these  materials  is  given.  The  subject  of 
driers  is  treated  in  a  separate  chapter.  Various  for- 
mulas are  given  showing  the  approximate  composition 
of  some  inks. 

The  manufacture  of  printing  inks  is  described  show- 
ing the  method  of  preparing  the  oil  varnish  and  pig- 
ments, the  methods  of  mixing  and  grinding,  etc. 

The  circular  then  takes  up  the  question  of  the  re- 
lation of  ink  to  the  paper.  To  obtain  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  printing,  these  two  factors,  ink  and  paper, 
must  l)e  carefully  adjusted.  It  is  well  known  that  an 
ink  which  is  satisfactory  on  one  paper  will  not  be  so 
on  another,  all  other  conditions  being  constant.  One 
phase  of  this  relationship  between  ink  and  paper  is 
the  opacity  of  the  ink,  a  subject  of  particular  import- 
ance in  the  three  and  four  color  processes.  Emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  necessit.y  for  the  printer  to  select  the  pro- 
per grades  of  paper  which  will  be  suitable  for  his 
woi'k. 

The  ([uestion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  ink  is 
often  asked,  and  while  this  circular  does  not  pretend 
to  answer  this  directly,  it  gives  the  requirements  and 
tests  specified  by  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
wliich  show  how  one  Government  department  is  hand- 
ling this  problem. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  issued  a  technologic 
paper  on  the  subject  of  the  analysis  of  printing  inks, 
an  abstract  of  which  is  included  in  the  circular.  The 
api)lication  of  these  tests  and  their  relation  to  the 
practical  tests  under  working  conditions  are  given. 
Owing  to  the  importance  of  linseed  oil  in  printing 
inks,  a  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
and  properties  of  this  oil. 

A  bibliography  on  inks,  oils  and  pigments  is  included 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  make  a  deeper 
study  of  the  subject  than  the  general  nature  of  the 
circular  permits. 


E.  11.  Wilkinson,  of  Toronto,  who  is  well  known  to 
the  paper  trade,  has  recently  taken  over  some  of  the 
agencies  formerly  handled  by  G.  B.  Legge,  155  King 
street  east,  who  has  enlisted  with  the  Second  Contin- 
gent and  is  now  a  member  of  the  headquarters  staff. 
Fourth  Brigade,  Canadian  Field  Artillery.  The  lines 
include  coated  papers  and  card  board  made  by  Smith 
and  McLaurin,  Cartside  Mills,  Millikenjiark.  Scotland, 
and  rope  and  twine  of  John  Todd  and  Son,  Rutherglen, 
Scotland.  Mr.  Wilkinson  also  represents  the  Ashcroft 
Mfg.  Co.  of  New  York,  makers  of  the  Ashcroft  paper 
tester  and  thickness  gauge,  which  are  recognized  as 
standard  throughout  the  trade  and  are  used  by  the 
governments  at  Washington  and  Ottawa.  He  has  also 
closed  a  favorable  arrangement  with  the  Spanish  Ri- 
ver Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  for  handling  some  of  tlieir  pro- 
duct in  Toronto  and  vicinity  and  has  opened  new  offi- 
ces on  the  third  floor  of  the  Bell  Telephone  building, 
Toronto. 
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AN  IMPROVED  APPARATUS  FOR  DRYING  PAPER 

Invention  to  Facilitate  the  Drying  of  a  Web  as  it  Pass- 
es Over  the  Rolls — Capable  of  Use  in  Connection 
with  a  Variety  of  Drying  Devices — Illustrated  by 
the  Inventors,  described  in  Paper  Trade  Journal. 

An  apparatus  for  drying  paper  has  been  perfected 
by  Bernard  R.  Andrews,  of  Newton,  Mass..  and  Carl 
J.  ^lerrill.  of  Middlesex,  Mass.,  who  thus  describe  the 
invention : 

This  invention  relates  to  drying  apparatus  which  is 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  drying  or  facilitating 
tlie  drying  of  a  web  of  material  as  it  passes  over  a 
plurality  of  rolls.  cyliiKlers  or  other  supporting  mem- 
bers. While  our  invention  is  capable  of  use  in  connec- 
tion with  a  variety  of  drj-ing  de\'ices  for  drying  a 
web  as  it  thus  passes  over  supporting  members,  yet 
we  have  lierein  chosen  to  illustrate  it  as  it  would  be 
applied  to  an  apparatus  for  drying  a  web  of  paper  as 
it  passes  througji  a  pa])er  making  machine.  Tt  will  be 
understood,  liowevi-r.  that  the  invention  is  not  confin- 
ed to  use  in  drying  paper  and  tliat  the  invention  is 
shown  herein  as  applied  to  a  pa|)ei-  making  machine  for 
illustrative  purposes  only. 

In  tin-  manufacture  of  paper  it  is  customery  to  dry 
the  web  of  iiaper  as  it  comes  from  the  .squeeze  rolls 
and  l)cforc  it  is  delivered  to  the  calandering  rolls  ))y 
I>assing  the  ]iai)er  web  over  a  plnrality  of  healed  cylin- 
ders, said  cylinders  Ijeiiig  frequently  so  ari-anged  re- 
lative to  each  other  that  in  ])assing  over  them  the  web 
forms  a  plurality  of  pocket-like  spaces  between  ad- 
jacent rolls.  The  familiar  wa\  of  arranging  the  rolls 
18  to  place  them  in  two  rows,  one  above  the  other  and 
in  stajrgei-ed  relation  so  that  one  series  of  pocket- 
like  sjiaces  is  formed  beneatli  the  rolls  of  the  ujiper 
set  and  lietween  the  adjacent  rolls  of  the  lower  set. 
and  another  series  of  pockef-like  spaces  is  formed 
above  the  rolls  of  the  lower  set  and  between  the  adjac- 
ent rolls  of  tile  upper  set. 

In  the  opiratinii  of  a  drying  maehiiie  of  this  type 
thi-  heat  of  the  eylimlers  causes  large  volumes  of 
steam  to  be  driven  (d'f  from  the  wel)  of  paper  as  it  jias.s 
ed  thereover,  and  to  f'aeilitate  the  drying  operation 
it  has  been  proj'osed  to  place  no/.zles  in  the  various 
Iiocket.s  from  whieh  drying  blasts  of  air  are  delivered 
against  the  web  forminj;  the  sides  of  the  poeket.  said 
blasts  of  air  being  produced  fro?n  a  suitable  fan  or 
blower. 

A  pajier  making  machine  is  usually  provideil  with  a 
considerable  nund)er  of  drying  eyiinders,  thus  forming 
a  correNj)onding  nundii-r  of  pockets,  ami  in  order  to 
furnish  to  the  nozzle  all  the  air  required  fn  ilry  the 
well  a  blower  or  fan  of  eon.siderable  size  and  one  requir 
ing  considirable  power  is  necessary.  Moreover,  where 
the  entin-  current  of  drying  air  is  delivere.l  from  a 
blower  it  is  diffieult  to  so  distribute  the  air  over  the 
Web  of  jiaper  as  to  produee  an  even  drying  in  the  web. 
this  being  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  drying  opera 
fion  i>roduces  considerable  volumes  of  steam  which  enl- 
leef  in  the  (lorkets  and  prevent  th<-  eenter  portion  -'*" 
the  web  froiti  drying  as  rapidly  as  the  e.lges  thereof. 
The  drying  of  tiie   »■•■   >•  h'I'.  to  ^ihrink   it    somewhat 


and  where  the  edges  dry  faster  than  the  center  the  cor- 
responding shrinkage  at  the  edges  is  very  apt  to  cause 
the  web  to  break. 

We  have  endeavored  to  provide  a  novel  apparatus 
:iii<l  method  of  drying  web  material  by  which  such 
material,  and  especially  a  paper  web.  can  be  dried  even- 
ly and  rajtidly  by  drying  currents  of  air  and  with  the 
expenditure  of  a  considerably  less  amount  of  power 
than  is  necessary  where  all  the  drying  blast  of  air  is 
delivered  from  a  blower  or  fan.  We  accomplish  this 
object  by  delivering  to  each  of  the  pockets  a  blast  of 
air  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  induce  a  current  of  room 
air  to  pass  through  the  pocket  from  one  end  to  the 
other  whereby  the  web  forming  the  walls  of  the  pocket 
is  dried  partly  by  the  action  of  the  blast  of  air  and 
])artly  by  the  action  of  the  induced  current  of  air. 
In  tlie  preferred  embodiment  of  our  invention  we  pro- 
vide for  subjecting  a  portion  of  the  area  of  the  web  to 
the  combined  action  of  the  di-ying  blast  or  current  of 
air  delivered  from  a  nozzle  by  means  of  a  blower  and 
the  current  of  room  air  induced  by  said  first-named 
current  of  air,  and  the  rest  of  the  area  of  which  the 
Web  to  the  action  of  said  induced  current  of  room  air 
alone.  By  this  means  an  even  drying  of  the  web  is 
secured  with  the  use  of  a  comparatively  small  forced 
ilraft.  In  the  preferred  cndiodiment  of  our  invention, 
we  also  jirovide  a  nozzle  device  by  which  a  current- 
inducing,  drying  air  ciu'rent  is  delivered  against  the 
Web  forming  the  walls  of  each  pocket  at  a  point  be- 
tween the  edges  of  the  web  and  at  such  an  angle  to 
the  web  that  said  air  current  will  induce  a  current  of 
room  air  whieh  will  be  drawn  across  the  ]iortion  of  the 
web  not  exposed  to  the  current-inducing  air  ciUTcnt. 
The  combination  of  these  two  air  currents  o]icrates  to 
rapidly  dry  the  web  with  the  expendit\ire  of  mininunn 
power.  The  relation  between  the  nozzle  and  the  walls 
of  the  pocket  is  such  that  said  nozzle  ami  pocket  con- 
stitute a  sort  of  injector  by  which  a  small  current  of 
air  delivered  from  the  nozzle  induces  a  comparatively 
large  current  of  romn  air  throusrh  the  jtocket.  thereby 
provifling  for  securing  the  desired  rapid  drying  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  power.  Moreover,  in  arrang- 
ing our  device,  we  jiropose  to  ileliver  the  eiirrents  into 
the  jiockets  from  the  front  of  the  nmchine  and  in  such 
a  way  that  the  induced  currents  will  also  enter  the 
pockets  from  the  front  of  the  machine.  As  a 
result,  till'  steam  and  vapor  is  carried  off  at  the  back 
of  till'  maidiine.  thus  having  the  front  of  the  machine 
whei-c  the  (qierator  ntands  comjiarativly  free  from 
steam. 

To  facilitate  a  clear  understancling  of  our  invention 
and  its  nuide  of  api>lication  and  ojieration  we  have  il 
lustrated  in  the  accompanying  drawings  an<l  we  will 
now  describi'  that  portion  of  a  pa|>er  making  machine 
which  etTe<'ts  the  drying  of  the  papi-r  web  and  which 
luiH  applied  thereto  a  practical  mechanical  embodiment 
of  the  invention,  but  we  desire  to  repeat  our  statement 
above  to  till'  efTect  that  our  invention  is  not  limited  in 
its  appli'-Btion  anil  use  to  a  paper  drying  machine, 
liut  is  equally  well  adapted  fill  use  in  connection  with 
any  drying  apparatus  for  diving  a  web  which  passes 
over  a  plurality  of  rolls  or  cylinders. 
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In  the  drawings,  Figure  1  is  a  more  or  less  diagram- 
matic view  of  tlie  side  elevation  of  the  drying  rolls  of 
a  paper  making  machine  showing  onr  improvements  ap- 
plied thereto ;  Fig.  2  is  an  end  view  of  Fig.  1 :  Pig.  3  is 
an  enlarged  section  through  one  of  the  upper  pockets 
on  the  line  x — x,  P^ig.  1,  showing  the  way  in  which  the 
two  currents  of  air  enter  and  pass  through  the  poc- 
kets; Fig.  4  is  a  side  view  of  a  practical  nozzle  cap- 
able of  carrying  out  our  invention ;  Fig.  5  is  a  sec- 
tion on  the  line  y— y,  Fig.  4 ;  Fig.  6  is  an  enlarged  sec- 
tion through  one  of  the  felt  pockets  on  the  line  a — a, 
Fig.  1,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  air  currents 
are  utilized  for  drying  the  felt  apron. 

"We  have  shown  at  1  and  2  a  plurality  of  cylinders, 
which  may  be  the  drying  cylinders  of  a  paper  making 
machine,  "and  over  which  travels  the  web  3  that  is  to 
be  dried.  In  the  construction  shown  in  Fig.  1  the 
cylinders  1  and  2  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  one  above 
the  other,  the  cylinders  of  the  upper  row  being  design- 
ated 1  and  those  of  the  lower  row  being  designated  2, 
and  the  web  3  passes  over  these  cylinders  successively. 


Fis.l 


This  arrangement  of  cylinders  and  web  presents  a  plur- 
ality of  pocket-like  spaces  4  beneath  the  upper  cylin- 
ders 1  and  between  the  adjacent  cylinders  2,  and  an- 
other series  of  pocket-like  spaces  5  above  the  lower 
cylinders  1,  the  walls  of  these  pocket-like  spaces  be- 
ing formed  of  the  web  3  as  it  is  passing  from  one  roll 
to  another.  We  will  hereinafter  refer  to  these  pocket- 
like spaces  as  pockets. 

It  is  the  common  practice  to  employ  a  felt  apron 
which  travels  uniformly  with  the  cylinders  and  which 
serves  to  hold  the  web  of  paper  on  the  cylinders,  thus 
tending  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  ruptured,   and 


we  have  herein  shown  at  6  and  7  two  such  felt  aprons, 
the  apron  7  co-operating  with  the  upper  cylinders  1. 
These  felt  aprons  are  shown  as  passing  over  direction 
rolls  8  situated  between  the  various  cylinders.  The 
parts  thus  far  described  are  such  as  are  commonly 
found  in  pajier  making  machines. 

In  applying  our  improvements  to  a  machine  of  this 
type  we  provide  means  situated  exterior  to  the  pockets 
4  and  5  and  adapted  to  deliver  into  them  two  currents 
of  air,  one  a  current-inducing  drying  air  current  which 
is  forced  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  area  of  the  web 
and  another  a  current  of  room  air  induced  by  tlie  first- 
named  cui'rent  and  whicli  is  passed  over  the  remaining 
portion  of  tlie  we)),  the  two  air-currents  combining  to 
dry  the  web  evenly.  The  current-inducing  air  current 
is  delivered  into  the  pockets  from  nozzles  9  which  are 
situated  exterior  to  the  pockets  and  are  preferably  lo- 
cated on  the  front  of  the  machine.  We  will  preferably 
employ  one  nozzle  for  each  pocket,  although  this  par- 
ticular arrangement  of  nozzles  is  not  essential.  Each 
nozzle  is  connected  by  a  branch  pipe  or  conduit  10  with 
a  main  conduit  11  which  leads  to  a  suitable  blower  or 
air-forcing  mechanism,  and  we  will  preferably  use  two 
such  mains,  one  situated  above  and  the  other  below 
the  drying  cylinders.  The  main  situated  below  the  dry- 
ing cylinders  is  placed  in  the  pit  12,  which  is  usually 
)irovided  underneath  the  drying  cylinder's  1  and  2.  We 
liave  shown  the  upper  main  11  as  supplied  with  air 
through  a  supply  pipe  13  which  connects  to  the  -supply 
pipe  14  which  supplies  air  to  the  lower  main  11,  the 
supply  pipe  14  leading  to  a  suitable  blower  or  air- 
forcing  mechanism.  The  nozzles  0  are  designed  so  as 
to  deliver  a  current-inducing  air  current  15,  indicated 
liy  the  full  line  ai'i'ows,  against  the  web  3  forming  the 
wall  of  the  pocket  at  a  point  intermediate  of  the  edges 
of  the  web,  thus  current  1.5  preferably  being  so  direct- 
ed that  it  will  strike  the  web  3  at  somewhere  near  its 
central  portion.  Furthermore,  this  current  is  directed 
against  the  web  3  at  an  angle  thereto,  and  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  induce  a  current  16  of  room  air  into 
and  through  the  pocket,  said  ciirrent  being  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line  arrows.  We  propose  to  induce  a 
current-inducing  air  current  against  each  wall  of  each 
pocket  so  that  the  web  forming  each  of  said  walls 
will  be  acted  upon  not  only  by  the  current-inducing  air 
current  1,5.  but  also  by  the  induced  air  current  16,  as 
shown  best  in  Fig.  3.  The  current-inducing  air  cur- 
rent 15  does  not  of  itself  act  on  the  web  at  the  enter- 
ing end  of  the  pocket  but  only  acts  on  the  web  between 
the  central  portion  of  the  pocket  and  the  exit  end  there- 
of. The  induced  current  16  of  room  air  acts  on  the 
web  at  the  entering  end  of  the  pockets  and  then  com- 
mingles witli  the  air  current  15  and  both  air  currents 
act  on  the  web  from  the  central  portion  of  the  pocket 
to  the  opposite  edge  of  the  web.  This  is  plainly  indi- 
cated in  the  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

A  comparatively  small  current-inducing  air  current 
15  is  sufficient  when  properly  directed  to  induce  a  cur- 
rent 16  of  room  aii-,  and  inasmuch  as  only  a  portion  of 
the  volume  of  aii'  constituting  the  drying  current  is  de- 
livered by  the  blower  or  air-forcing  mechanism,  the 
remainder  of  the  drying  current  being  the  induced  cur- 
rent 16,  a  con.siderably  less  amount  of  power  is  re- 
quired to  operate  the  blower  than  where  all  of  the 
drying  current  is  delivered  from  tlie  blower.  IMore- 
over,  we  find  tliat  by  delivering  the  current  15  against 
the  central  portion  of  the  web  and  depending  on  the 
induced  current  16  of  room  air  for  drying  the  edge  of 
the  web  adjacent  the  nozzle,  the  web  will  be  evenly 
dried  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  its  becoming 
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torn  or  ruptured  because  of  more  rapid  drying  on  the 
edge  than  in  the  center.  The  walls  of  the  pocket  to- 
gether with  the  nozzle  9  form  a  sort  of  injector  by 
which  a  small  current  of  air  delivered  from  the  nozzle 
induces  a  sufficient  current  of  room  air  through  the 
pocket  to  effect  the  desired  di-ying  of  the  web. 

With  the  arrangement  of  cylimlei-s  shown  in  Fig.  1  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  portion  of  the  web  between  any 
two  cylinders  1  and  2  forms  one  wall  of  two  adjacent 
pockets  4  and  5.  and  since  two  drying  currents  of  air 
are  introduced  into  each  pocket  and  against  each  wall 
of  each  pocket,  it  folloAvs  that  both  sides  of  each  por- 
tion of  web  which  is  free  from  the  evlinders  1  and  2  and 
extends  from  one  cylinder  to  the  other  is  acted  upon  by 
the  drying  currents.  This  arrangement  still  further 
facilitates  the  drying  operation. 

The  two  eiirrent-inducing  air  currents  In  for  each 
pocket  can  be  delivered  from  a  single  nozzle  by  em- 
ploying a  properly  constructed  nozzle,  and  in  the  draw- 
ings we  have  illustrated  a  nozzle  designed  for  this 
purpose,  although  this  construction  is  not  essential  to 
our  invention.  The  nozzle  herein  .shown  is  provided 
with  two  discharsre  ports  or  njicnines  17  situated  at  an 
angle  to  each  other  and  adapted  to  deliver  two  diverg- 
ing air  currents  15  herein  illustrated.  A  convenient 
form  of  nozzle  adapted  for  this  puriiosp  is  one  provided 
in  its  discharge  end  with  the  V-shaped  deflector  IS 
which  forms  a  separation  between  the  two  discharge 
ports  17.  and  serves  to  give  said  ports  a  divergent 
direction.  "We  may  if  desired  provide  the  nozzle  with 
means,  such  as  tin'  plates  19.  at  cai'h  side  thereof  for 
decreasing  slightly  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  nozzle 
directly  back  of  the  deflector  IS,  these  plates  19  co- 
operating with  the  deflector  IS  to  moi-e  positively  in- 
sure that  the  currents  of  air  15  will  be  delivered  in  the 
inclined  direction  desired. 

We  propose  to  arrange  the  nozzle  9  on  the  front  side 
of  the  machine,  that  is.  on  that  side  of  the  machine  at 
wliich  tlie  attendant  is  situated.  The  advantatre  of  this 
construction  is  that  the  steam  and  vapor  wliich  is 
i/iven  off  from  the  apparatus  during  tbe  drying  process 
■i\  ill  be  drawn  through  the  pocki-ts  by  the  air  currents 
and  delivered  therefrom  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  the 
mai-hine  from  which  the  attendant  is  locateil.  The  at- 
tendant is  thus  situated  at  all  times  in  air  which  is  com- 
parativr-ly  free  from  steam  ami  vaftor.  We  have  also 
ilesiirni'd  the  nozzles  herein  shown  so  that  they  will 
not  interfere  materially  with  flu-  opi-ration  of  bandlitig 
the  paf)er  web  to  guide  if  from  nw  roll  to  another  in 
cast'  the  web  breaks  and  it  is  ncci-ssary  to  thread  an  end 
of  the  web  through  the  various  cylinders. 

The  branch  pipes  10  will  j»r''feral>ly  be  jilaced  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  eylindi-rs  1  and  2.  and  the  front 
side  of  the  frame  21  in  which  the  cylinders  are  sus- 
'aini-d.  and  said  fiijifs  are  so  desietn'd  as  to  inferfrre 
a.s  little  as  fiossible  with  any  neei-ssary  manipulation 
of  flic  pa|ier.  Each  nozzle  9  will  pref.T;d)ly  bi-  locat- 
<il  substantially  centrally  of  its  f)ock<'t.  anil  each  branch 
pi|te  10  is  provided  with  the  vrrtieal  portion  20  to 
which  the  nozzh-  is  secured  :  with  tin-  in>'lin''d  portion 
22  extf-nding  across  th"'  rnd  of  the  drum  and  with  th-- 
vertical  portion  20  to  which  the  nozzb-  is  sei-ured  ;  with 
the  inclined  portion  22  extending  across  the  end  of  th«' 
drum  and  with  the  v.rfieal  portion  23  ponnected  to  the 
main  11.  the  vertical  portion  bring  sitnnt'-d  between  ad 
jacent  cylinders  2.  as  shown.  This  arrnn(?ement  \n  one 
in  which  the  branch  pipis.  10  and  noz/l<s  arc-  sm  sitii-it 
ed  that  they  do  not  intcrrferi-  with  th<'  op.rjitor  in 
trodtieing  hi.s  hand  into  the  pock<t  f..  f.  .rl  nn  .  n.l  of  tli.' 


web  from  one  cylinder  to  the  next  one.  We  will  pre- 
ferably employ  a  nozzle  which  can  be  collapsed  more  or 
less  when  not  in  use.  thus  permitting  it  to  be  carried 
still  more  out  of  the  way  than  when  in  its  operative 
position.  In  the  drawing  we  have  shown  the  nozzle 
as  sup|)orted  on  a  telescope  pipe  section  26  which  tel- 
escopes into  the  upper  end  of  the  portion  20  of  the 
branch  pipe  10.  The  nozzle  9  itself  is  pivotally  mount- 
ed on  the  telescope  pipe  section  26.  as  shown  at  27. 
so  that  said  nozzle  can  be  turned  back  into  line  with 
the  pipe  section,  as  sho^^Ti  by  dotted  lines.  Fig  4.  This 
nozzle  is  shown  as  made  of  sheet  metal  bent  back  into 
the  desired  shape  and  is  provided  at  its  rear  end  witli 
a  lip  28  adajited  to  engage  a  set  screw  29  carried  bv 
the  upper  end  of  the  pipe  section.  The  upper  side  .30 
of  the  nozzle  is  curved  on  an  arc  struck  from  the 
pivot  27  as  a  center  so  that  the  nozzle  can  swing  back 
on  its  axis  into  its  inoperative  position.  The  construc- 
tion herein  shown  operates  also  as  a  means  for  drvinsr 
the  felt  aprons  6  and  7.  for  it  will  be  seen  from  Fitr. 
1  tliat  the  air  currents  which  pass  through  the  pockets 
will  act  on  the  portion  of  each  felt  apron  that  is  separ- 
ated from  the  web  of  paner  and  passes  over  the  rolls 
S.  The  air  currents  thus  have  a  dr,%-ing  effect  not  only 
on  the  web  of  paper  but  also  on  the  felt.  Tliis  is  a 
verv  great  advantage  because  it  prevents  the  felt  from 
becoming  undul.v  wet. 

In  the  .<H>nstruction  shown  in  Fig.  1  the  felt  aprons 
Ci  and  7  pass  over  direction  nullevs  S  and  sai<l  aprons 
have  formed  therein  pockets  HI  which  are  conimonlv 
referred  to  in  this  art  as  the  felt  pockets.  We  have 
nrovidcd  herein  means  for  delivering  air  currents 
throueh  these  felt  pockets  to  as.sist  in  drvinff  the  felt, 
and  the  air  currents  which  thus  pa.ss  throueh  the  felt 
pockets  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  pass 
throuffh  the  pockets  4  and  5.  that  is.  they  are  formed 
from  a  current-inducinsr  air  current  commineled  with 
an  air  current  induced  bv  the  first-named  current.  Tn 
order  to  seoire  this  effect  we  provide  each  of  the 
br.Tuch  pines  10  with  a  nozzle  32  directed  toward  the 
adiacent  felt  pocket  .31.  said  nozzle  deliverinc  into 
said  nocket  a  ctp-rent  of  air  desienated  by  the  arrows 
.3.3.  This  current  of  air  33  induces  a  current  of  roojn 
pir  desicmated  by  the  arrows  .34.  and  the  two  combined 
cnrn-nts  pasinir  throuch  the  pocket  31  assist  in  dr>Hnc 
tl">  felt  apron.  The  walls  of  each  pocket  31  toeether 
with  the  nozzle  32  constitute  a  sort  of  injector  appar- 
ntns  bv  which  a  drvin«T  current  of  air  can  be  forced 
throut'h  each  of  the  felt  pockets  with  a  minimum  ex- 
penditure of  j)ower. 

Wliile  we  have  illustrated  herein  our  invention  as 
.■ipplied  to  n  drving  apparatus  of  a  paper  makinir 
machine  we  do  not  wish  to  be  limited  to  its  use  h\ 
this  eonneetion.  as  it  will  Ite  obvious  that  the  principle 
of  thi'  invr'?ition  niav  be  applied  to  different  devices 
where  the  web  to  be  dried  passes  over  supports  which 
fiirni  in  said  web  one  or  more  pockets  arranged  so  that 
the  injector  above  described  can  be  secured. 


(i.  < '.  Robinson,  who  for  some  time  past  has  been 
representing  John  Pickinson  and  Co..  65  Old  Bailey, 
Kue..  in  Toronto,  and  vicinity,  has  gone  to  Vancou- 
ver, where  he  «ill  have  charire  of  the  work  in  BritiBh 
Coluiiibin.  He  is  suecec.icd  by  ]\  (i.  Allder.  who  for 
four  vears  has  been  eliief  of  the  selling  staff  in  Mont- 
real, and  has  offices  at  72  Wellington  Street  Went,  To- 
ronto. 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES 


Q 


□ 


The  sulphite  mill  aud  other  property  of  the  bankrupt 
Battle  Island  Paper  Company,  at  Fulton,  N.Y.,  will  be 
sold  in  mortgage  foreclosure  proceedings  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  legal  formalities  can  be  complied  with. 
Judge  George  W.  Ray  explained  that  he  has  instruct- 
ed the  attorney  for  the  Columbia  Knickerbocker  Trust 
Comjiany  of  New  York  to  prepare  the  formal  order, 
which  he  will  sign  upon  presentation. 

•  #         • 

The  Agasote  Millboard  Company,  of  Fernwood,  N.J. 
is  making  provisions  to  more  than  double  the  output 
of  the  present  plant  at  Agasote,  N.J.,  just  outside  of 
Trenton.  The  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to  de- 
sign two  large  buildings,  to  be  of  brick  and  structural 
steel,  with  heavy  timber  and  plank  roof  construction 
covered  with  slag  roofing.  The  work  of  ei'cction  will 
commence  at  once,  and  the  buildings  be  pushed  through 

to  rapid  completion. 

•  «         * 

The  P>altimore  and  Southern  Paper  Trade  Associa- 
tions held  its  regular  quarterly  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Rennert.  Baltimore,  ]Md.,  Thursday  April  15.  Several 
matters  of  great  interest  were  brought  up  and  dis- 
cussed.    A  large  attendance  was  reported. 

•  •         * 

Bulkley  Dunton  and  Co.,  of  75  Duane  Street,  New 
York  City,  report  that  they  now  have  in  their  service 
five  ships  chartered  to  transport  Avood  pulp  from  the 
Scandinavian  ports.  They  have  one  ship  scheduled  to 
reach  New  York  this  week,   one  iii  May  and  one  in 

June. 

*  *         * 

Work  on  the  new  sulphite  mill,  being-  built  in  con- 
nection with  the  Northwest  Paper  Company's  plant, 
Clorpiet,  Minn.,  excavation  for  which  was  started  Oc- 
tober 1,  1914,  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the   buildings  will  be   complete,   and  the 

mill  in  operation  by  June  1. 

"    *         *         * 

According  to  information  made  public  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  this  week  there  is  under  consideration  at  the 
Department  of  Commerce  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of 
information  on  the  dyestuft's  industry,  due  to  great  in- 
terest aud  concern  because  of  the  lack  of  dyestufifs 
not  now  obtainable  from  Germany  on  account  of  the 
embargo.  According  to  the  Department,  approximate- 
ly $6,000,000  is  to  be  expended  within  the  next  few 
months,  and  it  is  said  that  the  simpler  dyes  hereto- 
fore purchased  in  Germany  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,000 
annually  will  be  numufaetured  in  this  country. 

#  #         * 

The  latest  compensation  bill  introduced  last  week  at 
Albany,  N.Y.,  takes  the  management  of  the  State  In- 
surance Fund  away  from  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Commission,  and  turns  it  over  to  a  new  State  offi- 
cer, to  be  known  as  the  Manager  of  the  State  Insur- 
ance Fund.  He  is  to  be  appointed  for  five  years  by 
the  governor  at  a  salary  of  $7,000,  and  maj^  have  a 
big  staff  of  experts  and  a.ssistants. 

#  #         * 

Ex-Congressman  Herman  A.  Metz.,  chairman  of  a 
delegation  interested  in  the  dyestuffs  supply  of    this 


country,  has  written  to  Secretary  Redfield  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  information  concerning  the  recent  re- 
port from  the  Department  of  ('ommerce  that  six 
plants  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000  intend  to  manufac- 
ture dyes.  Mentioning  that  the  department  has  omit- 
ted to  announce  the  names  of  the  firms,  Mr.  Metz  says 
the  textile  manufacturers  are  left  in  the  dark,  and  are 
unaware  where  or  in  what  (luantities  they  maj'  obtain 

dye  materials. 

*         #         # 

William  M.  Loveland,  sr-cri'tary  of  tlie  Kalamazoo 
Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo,  ilich.,  for  many  years, 
and  probably  one  of  the  best  known  paper  manufac- 
turers in  the  Middle  West,  has  resigned  his  position 
to  become  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Water- 
vliet  Paper  Company.  The  announcement  last  week 
created  a  surprise,  as  no  one  knew  that  such  a  change 
was  l)eing  contemplated.  Charles  B.  Hays,  former 
president  of  tlu'  Watervliet  Paper  Company  will  de- 
vote his  tiiiu'  to  his  real  estate  business  in  Kalamazoo. 


TO  DEVELOP  WIDER  MARKET  FOR  B.  C.  FOREST 
PRODUCTS. 

Mctoria,  B.  C.  April  17. 

The  Hon.  W.  K.  Ross,  JMinister  of  Lauds  for  British 
Columbia,  who  during  the  past  three  years  has  organiz- 
ed a  business  administration  and  protection  of  the 
forests  of  tliat  Province  is  now  undertaking  the  sys- 
tematic development  of  wider  markets  for  British  Col- 
un^bia  forest  products.  The  importance  of  this  work 
to  the  Province  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  annual  value  of  the  forest  produci-i  of  British 
Columbia  in  1913  was  nearly  $34,000,000.  The  forests 
of  the  Province  are  so  extensive  as  to  support  in  perpet- 
uity five  times  as  great  an  industry,  or  one  v.-ortJi  $170,- 
000,000.  This  sum  of  money,  practically  all  of  which 
would  be  distributed  in  the  Province  for  labor,  supplies 
and  transportation  would  ensure  continued  prosperity 
to  all  classes,  benefitting  the  farmer  v/itli  tie  trades- 
niau  and  mechanic.  The  markets  of  British  Columbia 
lumber  and  other  forest  products  nuist  ba  found  out- 
side British  Columbia.  Mr.  Ross  has.  therefore,  been 
active  in  securing  the  appointment  of  th.'j  Cliief  Fores- 
ter .if  the  Province  as  a  special  Commissionei-  of  the 
Dominion  Government  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
fihipping  Canadian  lumber  to  all  the  important  lumber 
nni  fleets  of  the  world.  He  will  vi.sil  in  particular  th; 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  South  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  India,  China  aud  Japan.  The  in- 
formari'ii  gained  from  this  investigation  will  form  the 
basis  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  Ross  in  making  it 
easier  for  British  Columbia  Manufacturers  to  export  to 
foreign  nuirkets.  The  jMinister  has  also  under  consider- 
ation plans  for  co-operating  with  the  timber  industries 
of  the  Province  in  creating  a  greater  demand  for  pro- 
vincial lumber  products  in  the  Canadian  Prairie  and 
Eastern  Canada.  The  problem  of  increasing  the  British 
Columbia  export  trade  in  forest  products  is  one  which 
means  milions  of  dollars  to  the  people  of  the  Province, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  receiving  careful  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
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Owiii":  to  inereased  subseriptious  being  given,  Brit- 
ish Dyes.  Ltd..  will  proeeed  to  allotment.  This  new 
eoinpany  is  the  outeonie  of  the  agitation  to  formulate  a 
national  scheme  for  the  production  of  dyes  for  use  in 
the  papei-  and  other  industries.  Recent  meetings  have 
l)een  attended  iu  ilauchester  by  men  who  were  looking 
after  Canadian  interests  and  the  question  was  put  to 
the  chairman  of  one  of  the  gatherings:  "Is  the  area  of 
the  new  company's  operations  to  be  confined  to  the 
United  Kingdom?  In  Canada  there  is  a  disposition  to 
siippoi't  the  scheme  if  au  assurance  could  be  given  that 
the  Canadian  users  of  dyes  may  be  pennitted  to  bene- 
fit." The  answer  given  by  Mr.  Falconer,  M.P.,  the 
chairman,  was  to  the  eflfeet  that  the  view  of  the  Board 
was  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  discriminate  against 
the  colonies  or  dependencies.  Every  British  subject 
would  have  an  equal  right  or  oi)i)ortuuity  to  subscribe. 
From  all  accounts,  the  scheme  is  now  to  be  pushed  for- 
ward with  much  rapidity.  Mr.  Gordon,  K.G.,  a  well- 
known  London  lawyer,  says  that  the  British  dj'e  in- 
dustry in  the  past  has  suffered  severely  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  patents  law.  The  Germany  nion- 
opoly  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  tliat  the.v  had  en- 
trenched themselves  behind  a  series  of  stragetical  pa- 
tents which  not  only  secured  them  the  rights,  but 
prevented  anyone  else  fi'om  introducing  improvements. 
If  the  new  industry  was  to  be  saved  from  peril  after 
tile  war  was  over,  it  would  be  necessary  to  amend  the 
j)atents  law  so  as  to  prevent  the  exercise  by  the  Ger- 
mans of  patent  mono|)olies,  and  he  suggested  that 
this  could  l)est  be  done  by  a  system  of  free  manufac- 
ture, with  royalties  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  legitimate 
(•('((uirements  of  thepatentee. 

•         •         • 

The  jury  apiiointed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
eolla]).se  of  th"'  new  machine  house  at  the  paper  mill,  in 
iSnry  (Ijam-asliire ).  owned  by  Messrs.  Wrigley  and 
Sons.  Ltd.,  have  agreed  that  the  cause  of  the  accident 
was  the  result  of  grave  ei'r()rs  made  in  the  design  of 
ilie  rt)of  of  the  buililing,  as  admitted  by  the  design- 
•  r  'Mr.  Murphy  i.  an  engineer,  of  London,  but  they  did 
not  think,  or  hold,  him  guilty  of  eiiminal  negligeurc. 
Tie-  .jiir.\  was  (if  the  opinion  that  the  eontraetors  slioid<1 
lia\''  siibiiiitteii  the  plans  to  an  independent  body,  viz., 
an  expert,  before  giving  a  guarantee  in  regard  to  the 
eonstrnetion  of  the  building,  and  they  also  considered 
that  till'  sii])ei  vision  of  the  arehiteet  constantly  on  the 
job  was  la.\  and  deserving  of  censure,  although  he  was 
presMe.i  t.i  get  on  quickly  with  the  wmk  by  Mr.  Arnot, 
the  nianairintr-director  to  Messrs.  Writrlcy  an<l  Hons, 
I^td.  It  will  be  remeiubered  that  this  aeeident  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  nine  lives  and  Canadians  i-an  learn  many 
lessons  from  it.  In  the  first  jdaee  when  a  buibling  like 
a  macliim-  lions'e  is  tf>  be  const  rur-ted  <4  reinforced  eon 
crete  with  Htr-el  or  iron  frame  work,  the  mill  ownei 
or  the  contractor  should  see  that  the  [dans  are  fault 
liHM.  cheiked  and  then  entrusted  to  men  who  ari-  thor- 
oughly fpialified.  The  engineer  who  designed  the  roof 
in  .Messrs.  Wrigley'H  ease,  held  no  di|iloitia  and  he  wa.** 
not  experienced  in  work  of  the  kind.  Df  conrHc. 
.Messrs.  WriKley  left  the  whole  job  in  the  hands  of 
the  eontraetors  and  tlnir  engineers,  and  weri-  not  in 
thr  <  ir.iii.istances  responsible  for  the  Iomk  of  life.    They 


have  suffered  great  loss,  and  are  very  fortunate  that 
their    new    110-iu.    papermaking    machine     was     not 

smashed  in  the  fall  of  the  building. 

•  •         • 

The  Trade  Board  figures  for  March  show  that  the 
exports  of  the  British  pajier  industry  has  experienced  a 
considerable  drop  wheu  compare*!  with  the  corres- 
ponding month  of  last  year.  Paper  ofall  kinds,  boards, 
playing  cards,  bags  and  envelopes  were  shipped  iu  the 
following  quantities:  In  March,  1914,  302,703  ewts., 
value  £313,820;  in  March  1915,  217,967  cwts..  value 
£222,594. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  the  total  ex- 
ports reached  636,531  cwts.,  as  against  895,474  cwts. 
There  is  an  all-round  decline  in  the  consumption  in 
foreign  countries,  but  in  the  ease  of  British  colonies, 
dependencies,  and  protectorates,  there  is  in  some  cases 
a  rise  in  the  exports  to  them.  Canada  imported  the  fol- 
lowing papers  in  Jlaich  from  the  United  Kingdom: — 

1914.  1915. 
■   »  Cwts.     Cwts. 

Writing  paper 252         142 

Printing  paper    8,517      3,348 

riienumerated  paper 516         270 

Of  course,  the  paper  sent  to  Canada  is  of  the  finest 
ipudity,  and  suitable  fc^r  high-class  printing.  The 
shipments  to  the  States  also  declined.  The  following 
figures  show  the  details  of  the  exports:  Writing  i)a|)er, 
13,350  cwts.,  as  against  16,141  cwts.  in  ilarch,  1914: 
printing  paper,  108,080  cwts.,  as  against  156.238  cwts,; 
unenumerated,  4.307  cwts.,  as  against  5,256  ewts.  The 
great  difficulty  to  contend  with  is  the  transi)ort  and 
shipping,  which  no  doubt  have  held  up  most  of  the 
]iroduetion  of  the  mills.  On  top  of  these  are  the  high 
tai'iffs,  and  the  French  and  Belgians  are  naturally  at 

present  very  siiudl  buyers  in  the  paper  market. 

•  •  • 

The  imports  also  show  a  decline,  but  the  droj)  is 
not  so  gieat  as  that  shown  in  the  exports.  The  de- 
i-jine  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  infinitesimal  when  one 
considers  that  (ieruumy,  Belgium,  and  part  of  France 
anil  Uussia  are  out  of  the  market.  Those  countries 
knoekeil  out  of  the  inquut  traile  have  had  a  fair  share 
of  their  dealings  taken  up  by  tin-  Scandinavians  and 
till-  Inited  Stati-s.  The  imports  in  March  were  as  fol- 
lows: 1914,  1,062.719  cwts..  value  £638,6.57;  1915,  900.- 
404  ewts.  value  £492.910, 

.\o  supplies  wi-re  reeei\ed  from  N'ewfoiMidlanil.  and 
in  the  ea^e  tif  Canada  thi  Trade  Board  furnishes  no 
details.  Till-  ligni'es  for  tlie  three  montlis  of  the  year 
<!ie  as  follows:  2,456.532  cwts.  as  iigainst  2.990.748 
cwtM.  in  1914.  Particulars  of  some  of  the  sup|dying 
rn-  iitiir';  iimv  lie  foiiud  interest ing  :—- 

1914.  pil.5. 

I..  .   I    I    :i|..   I  <  "'A  ts.  (  'wts. 

S\\..den   .  .  '     '74  2S.!(43 

.Norway   .  .  >   >  -.is  69.100 

U,  S.  A.  . .  3.903  8,095 
Not   on    Heels 

Swe<len    .  10.177  12,.579 

Norway     .  iMKIH  34,176 

f    <     \  I  -,^'.  2,988 
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Coated    Paper: 

Belgium 2,300  1,366 

Prance 218  306 

U.  S.  A 207  358 

Packing  aii.l  Wrapiiiiigs : 

Russia 11.449  HO 

Sweden 130,002  135,411 

Norway 87,286  154,345 

It  will  be  seen  t'l-oni  these  figures  that  the  Scandin- 
avians are  doing  vei'v  well  in  packing,  wrapping  and 
pjl't'-    not   on   reels. 

The  imports  of  pulp  rose  to  43.147  tons,  compared 
with   39,217  tons  in  March,  1914.     The  following  are 

^^^^-'^^'^-  ^014.  1915. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Bleached   Chemical    (dry) 1.083  2,016 

Unbleached    Chemical    (dry)     ....        12,713  7,611 

Chemical   Pvdp   Total    ..    ..    ..       13,796         9,627 

Chemical  Wet oo  ^^^A 

Groun.l    Wood    (moist) 25,321       32,o79 

Grouml    Wood    (dry) 100  941 

Ground    Wood    total 25,421       33,520 

No  supplies  of  ground  wood  were  received  from 
Canada  or  Newfoundland.  Norwegian  supplies  rose 
to  31,505  tons,  as  compared  with  24,113  tons  in  March, 

1913.  The  total  supplies  for  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  now  reach  123,918  tons  of  all  kinds  of  pulp,  as 
against  167,699  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  in 

1914.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  heavy 
buying  was  engaged  in  during  September,  October,  and 
November  last  year,  and  stocks  are  plentiful. 

NEW  IDEAS  FROM  ABROAD. 

Under  the  caption  ••  Practical  and  Technical  Notes," 
"The  World's  Paper  Trade  Review,"  London,  presents 
in  a  recent  issue  the  results  of  some  Continental  in- 
vestigations in  paper  products.  It  quotes  "Wochen- 
blatt"  first,  in  which  Mr.  Voraberger  has  given  some 
useful  notes  on  the  manufacture  of  body  papers  for 
chromo  and  other  coated  papers.  Very  considerable 
experience  and  care  are  necessary  for  this  class  of 
work,  and  the  raw  materials  must  be  very  carefully 
selected.  They  must  be  of  first-class  quality,  since 
the  paper  must  be  absolutely  free  from  knots,  splin- 
ters and  sand.  In  the  case  of  those  papers  which  are 
composed  largely  of  mechanical  wood,  the  result  de- 
pends almost  entirely  on  the  quality  of  this  material, 
and  a  grade  very  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose 
is  before  all  things  necessary.  The  loading  materials 
must  also  be  carefully  selected,  just  as  for  litho  papers 
special  care  being  taken  to  keep  out  all  sandy  im- 
purities. Coming  to  the  work  on  the  machine,  the 
writer  notes  that  the  strainer  slits  must  not  be  wider 
than  0.3  mm.  (11-thousandths  of  an  inch),  and  in  clear- 
ing them  great  care  is  required  to  avoid  damaging  the 
cut.  The  machine  wire  must  be  perfectly  sound 
without  buckles  or  creases  which  would  make  thin  pla- 
ces in  the  paper.  Many  papers  tend  to  curl  up  when 
coated  and  stretch  on  damping ;  this  trouble  is  to  be 
avoided  by  suitable  adjustment  of  the  shake,  also  by 
good  working  of  the  couch  and  wet  presses.  Curling 
is  caused  by  the  tendency  of  the  fibres  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  tile  machine  direction  of  the  web,  and  any- 
thing which   will   impede   this   tendency   will   help   to 


reduce  tiie  curling  of  the  coated  paper.  Good  press- 
ing also  assists  the  drying  which  must  be  done  very 
gradually ;  the  machine  must  be  provided  with  an  ex- 
ceptionally long  range  of  drying  cylinders,  and  the 
fii'st  cylinder  must  be  only  slightly  heated  in  order  to 
avoid  making  a  brittle  paper.  The  dried  paper  should 
be  well  coole<l  after  it  has  passed  the  calenders  and  is 
of  the  most  important  points  to  be  ensured,  and  this 
depends  in  the  first  instance  on  the  accurate  setting  of 
reeleil  up.  The  uniform  hardness  of  the  reels  is  one 
tile  slices.  When  a  I'ccl  which  is  hard  at  the  edges 
and  soft  at  the  middle  is  slit,  one  edge  of  the  slit  pa- 
per becomes  baggy,  and  grave  troubles  are  caused. 
Paper  which  is  required  for  fine  chromo  work  must 
have  an  extraordinarily  fine  and  even  surface,  but 
the  same  must  not  be  produced  by  high  glazing,  it 
must  be  inherent  in  the  texture  of  the  paper  itself. 
For  common  work  such  iis  labels,  etc.,  a  higher  glaz- 
ing is  pci'uiissible. 

Talc  in  Treating  Waste  Paper. 
]\Iost  schemes  for  the  re-use  of  old  i)apers  involve 
the  reuioval  by  chemical-mechanical  means  of  the 
printing  ink.  This  entails  such  a  loss  of  fibre  that  it 
is  usually  cheaper  to  use  new  mechanical  or  chemical 
l>ulp. 

A  recently  develoi)ed  method,  described  in  the  Aus- 
trian "Zentrallilatt,"  involves  the  use  of  talc  and  can 
be  applietl  in  two  ways: — 

Procedure  A. — The  papers  are  broken  up  in  a  shred- 
der or  kollergang.  The  mass  falls  into  a  chest  provid- 
ed witli  a  stirring  apparatus  and  sand  trap.  Water  is 
added  and  then  the  thin  pulp  is  run  through  a  concen- 
tratoi  and  the  water  gradually  removed;  +he  black 
suspension  of  color  then  flows  off.  From  here  the 
stud  goes  to  a  refiner  and  then  to  a  washing  hoUander, 
w'ii'i.  after  a  second  washing,  it  is  thickened  as  much 
as  possible  by  the  washing  drum  and  5  per  cent  to  10 
per  cent  talc  is  added.  This  gives  a  mass  with  a  good 
white  color  which  can  be  used  as  ground  wood  or  cel- 
lulose. 

Procedure  B. — The  old  newspapers  are  put  through 
a  kollergang  and  then  into  a  washing  hollander.  Af- 
ter washing,  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of  talc  is  added, 
and  the  stiift'  thus  whitened  can  be  beaten  and  run  on 
the  machine  in  the  usual  way  or  put  in  a  drainer  and 
then  used  as  re(|uired  as  substitute  for  ground  wood 
or  cellulose  in  the  beater.  If  the  stuff  goes,  as  is  pos- 
sible, directly  to  the  stuff  chest,  care  must  be  taken 
to  run  the  other  stuff  in  gradually  from  the  beater. 

Another  way  is  to  mix  the  stuffs  together  in  a  mix- 
ing hollander  and  then  emptying  into  the  stuff  chest. 
The  advantage  of  this  process  may  be  illustrated  for 
tile  old   formula: — 

Sulijhite  or  bleached  soda  pulp 30 

Mechanical  pulp — first  grade 60 

Broke,  loading,  sizing,  and  color  ....  10 

Using  in  its  i)lace  the  following: 

Chemical  pulp 5  to  10 

Mechanical  pulp 20  to  25 

Fibre   by   the   talc    uu'thod 50 

Talc   or  clay 10 

iiroke  water  glass,  etc 10 

Color,  size,  etc.,  half  the  usual  amount. 
The    paper   is   excellent   for   printing,    especially   on 
the  cylinder  press.     The  talc  closes  the  sheet  and  with 
calendering  gives  a  good  surface  for  the  finest  hair 
lines  and  half-tones. 

Since  the  apparatus  for  the  new  process  is  already 
on  hand  in  most  paper  mills,  new  and  costly  equip- 
ment is  not  necessary. 
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Ottawa   Notes 

Ottawa.  Out..  Api'il  2."). — The  proroo:atioii  of  Parlia- 
ment a  week  airo  I'liiiiiiiatt'd  the  possibility  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  ilrastie  nrailbury  Bill  for  the  prevention  of 
the  pollution  of  navifrable  \vatei"s,  and  thus  relieved 
I>ulp  and  |ia]ier  niaiiufactui'ei-s  of  a  souree  of  interfer- 
ence with  their  oi)erations,  this  year  at  least,  which 
bid  fair  to  prove  troublesome.  The  bill,  which  was  the 
only  lefiislation  other  than  the  tariff  introduced  this 
session  affectin«r  the  lumber  trade,  fixed  heavy  penal- 
ties for  the  discharge  of  sawdust,  chips,  bark,  etc.,  into 
naviirable  streams  or  streams  flowintr  into  them.  It 
was  approved  by  the  House  of  Coinmons  on  its  firet 
readint;  ami  sent  to  a  sjiecial  committee  for  amend- 
ment. Althoutrh  the  committee  reported  it  back  to 
the  House  in  the  rush  and  hurry  towards  the  end  of 
the  session  no  action  was  taken  toward  enacting  the 
bill  into  law. 

Judgment  has  been  given  by  the  P)Oard  of  Railway 
ronimissioners  refusing  the  application  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Roberts  of  ilonti-eal.  foi-  a  special  winter  freight  rate 
on  roTigh.  unpeeled  jjulpv.ood  to  be  given  by  Cana- 
dian railways.  ^Ir.  Roberts,  who  has  had  this  matter 
before  the  Board  for  some  time,  had  pointed  out  the 
diflFerence  of  weight  between  rossed  wood  and  green 
unrossed  wood.  "Where  the  unrossed  wood  weighed 
about  .").000  pounds  to  the  cord,  the  i-ossed  wood  weigh- 
ed ajiproximately  three-fifths  of  this.  He  had  main- 
tained that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  unrossed  wood 
owned  by  operators  of  small  means  who  were  unable 
to  obtain  capital  to  cut  and  ross  the  wood  and  wait 
until  it  was  suffieiently  seasoned,  and  he  was  of  opin- 
ion that  a  special  rate  on  inirossed  wood  would  be  jus- 
tifiable. His  af)plieation  was  for  a  special  winter 
freight  rate  on  the  unrossed  wood  to  be  applicable 
until  ^lay  10,  the  rate  to  be  exactly  the  same  per 
car  as  a  similar  carlot  would  amount  to  for  the  rossed 
wood   during  that   period. 

T'nder  the  tariffs,  says  the  judgment,  a  car  under 
35  feet  in  lenght  loaded  with  pulpwood  on  shipment 
to  a  point  in  the  T'nited  J^tates.  to  whii-b  destination 
the  applieant  desired  to  ship,  had  a  minimum  of  B-LOOO 
ftounds  or  of  40.000  poimds  when  the  car  was  over  35 
ffef  in  length.  The  seasoned  wood,  when  loaded  to  the 
minimum,  would  I'epresent  10.3  and  11.2  cords  re- 
speetively.  while  the  un.seas(tned  wood  would  represent 
7  and  S  cords  respectively.  In  support  of  his  conten- 
tion Mr.  Roberts  stated  that  if  tin-  railway  met  the 
shipficr  and  purchaser  half  way  and  consented  to  haul 
the  extra  amount  of  wafer  as  contained  in  the  unsea- 
soned wood,  the  railway  woubl  obtain  additional  traf- 
fic. It  would  afford  the  man  with  only  a  small  capi- 
tal who  was  unable  to  erect  a  rossing  mill  an  oppor- 
tunity to  shi|i  his  rough  wood  to  a  T'nited  States  mill 
which  cf)uld  handle  it. 

The  I'loard.  in  refusing  the  application,  takes  fhe 
attitude  that  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  present 
rate  on  unroHxcd  pulpwooil  is  iinre;iHonablr>  and  that 
it  is  neither  thi-  duty  of  the  railways  to  etpializc  flic 
disadvantages  of  flie  shiiipi-r  from  the  standpoint  of 
costs  of  produi'tion  or  of  the  Railway  rominifision  to 
obligi'  ther?i  to  do  so. 

The  J.  R.  Booth  ('omi>any.  which  has  been  very  un- 
lucky in  the  way  of  acciilenlx  to  its  plant  during  the 
Inst  ten  or  twelve  months,  had  another  misfortune  n 
Week  ago.  when  fhe  \i)a  flume  contrnlling  the  wafer 
niiplily  broke.  The  wafer  flooded  the  power-house  and 
one  of  fhe  pulp  mills.  an<l  did  considerable  damage  lo 


the  rest  of  the  plant.  The  accident  will  keep  1.000 
men,  who  were  to  be  emjiloyed  last  week  because  of  the 
intended  resumption  of  summer  activities,  out  of 
work  for  a  few  days  longer. 

A  case  where  a  disagreement  over  a  contract  to 
drive  tindjcr  had  its  sequel  in  the  Hull  courts  is  that 
which  concerns  an  agreement  between  the  ^MacLaren 
lumber  and  paper  firm  of  Buckingham  and  one  Damas 
ftauthier.  a  farmer  living  on  Severn  Creek,  in  the 
Lievre  Valley  district.  Gauthier  contracted  with  the 
MacLarens  to  drive  logs  on  Severn  Creek,  but  the 
company  afterwards  sent  one  of  its  foremen,  J.  Whit- 
field, to  take  over  the  work  as  he  was  not  performing 
it  satisfactorily.  A  .|uantity  of  logs  had  become  piled 
up  on  the  banks  of  Gauthier  s  property  on  Severn 
Creek  and  he  gave  Whitfield  but  two  days  to  remove 
them.  On  the  tiiir.l  day.  as  Whitfield  was"  coming  with 
his  men.  (iauthier  fired  at  him,  fortunately  missing 
He  wa,s  afterwards  arrested. 

The  Railway  Connnission  has  refused  an  application 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  have  its  respon- 
sibility for  fires  originatng  along  its  track  limited 
to  the  fringe  of  its  right-of-way.  The  Railwav  Board, 
on  advice  of  ,Mr.  Clyde  I>eavitt.  chief  forester  of  the 
Railway  Connnission.  decided  to  continue  the  present 
regulations  whereby  railways  are  responsible  for  fires 
within  300  feet  of  their  tiacks. 

The  Goverinnent  has  been  advised  of  tariff  changes 
aflFecting  pidp  ami  par)ei-  exports  on  the  part  of  three 
countries.  France  has  granted  a  reduction  of  60  per 
cent  in  the  oistoms  duties  on  paper  and  pulp  for  press 
juirposes  im|)orted  into  that  country.  The  Russian 
Government  has  put  a  new,  increased  tariff  into  effect, 
but  .specially  exempts  mechanical  pulp,  chemical  pulp, 
jiaper  clii>pings  and  waste  and  cellulose  pulp  made 
from  rags.  Other  paper  [jroducts.  however,  will  be 
liable  to  increased  tariffs  of  10  per  cent.  The  third 
country  to  raise  its  tariff  walls  is  South  Africa  which 
has  put  into  effect  a  general  increase  of  5  per  cent 
in  ad  valorem  duties. 

The  alleged  alienation  of  forest  wealth  as  well  as 
other  kinds  of  natural  resources  muler  fhe  late  ad- 
ministration was  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion 
during  the  concluding  days  of  fhe  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, just  closed.  One  ease  which  concerned  pulpwood 
areas  was  known  as  the  Cedar  Lake  berth  case.  The 
statement  was  made  in  a  report  presented  by  T.  R.  Fer- 
gu.son.  K.C..  .special  Govemment  Commis.sioner,  that 
A.  W.  Fra.ser,  K.C.  of  Ottawa,  had  tendered  in  his 
own  name  for  Berth  1107  on  Cedar  Lake.  Saskatche- 
wan, and  was  successfid.  an.l  that  he  tendered  in  the 
name  of  W.  H.  \olan.  of  Montreal,  for  Berth  llOS  on 
Moose  Lake.  Saskatchewan.  It  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Fraser  afterwards  claimed  that  fhe  islands  and  the 
lake  were  to  be  included  as  well  as  the  sixty  mile.s 
of  the  iiiaiidanil  mentioned  in  the  noti.e  calling  for 
t<'nders  for  Berth  1107.  ami  that  on  application  this  ad 
ditional  findn-r  was  granted  to  him  while  islands  in 
.Moose  F.,aki'  were  also  similarly  granted  to  Mr.  Xolan. 
both  without  extra  benefit  to  the  public  treasury.  Berth 
1107  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the  Spruce  Ltimber 
Company,  which  is  now  its  licensee,  while  Berth  110S 
was  assiL'iied  t..  111..  Imperial  Pulp  Company.  Ltd. 

MAC. 


Large  erewd  of  river  drivers  are  now  being  shipped 
from  Bangor.  Me.  for  the  Connecticut  River  drive, 
and  more  will  be  sent  to  the  Maine  drives  during  the 
coming  week.  The  Maine  drives  arc  due  fo  he  slow 
in  starting  in.  owit)g  fo  fhe  scarcity  of  water. 
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A.  (',  Hunt  for  the  past  seven  years  manager  of  the 
Leader  Publishing  Co.,  Regina,  Sask.,  recently  resign- 
ed, and  has  associated  himself  with  the  John  Martin 
Paper  Co.,  Limited,  who  have  tlieir  head  offices  and 
warehouse  in  Winnipeg,  and  branches  in  Edmonton  and 
Calgary.  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
company. 

United  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Toronto,  are  now  safely 
housed  and  settled  in  their  new  home  in  the  Bond 
Huilding  at  the  corner  of  Temperance  and  Sheppard 
Streets,  where  their  floor  space  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased and  excellent  shipping  facilities  are  afforded  as 
well  as  abundance  of  light.  They  were  formerly  lo- 
cated a  tllS  Richmond  Street  West  on  an  upper  floor, 
but  are  now  on  the  ground  level. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Canadian  Wall- 
board  Co.,  with  head(|uarters  in  Toronto  and  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  .^50,000.  The  company  are  empowered  to 
manufacture,  sell  and  deal  in  wood  fibres,  pulp  wood, 
wood  pulp  of  all  kinds,  wall  boards,  sheathing  papers, 
wrapping  papers  and  paper  specialties  of  all  kinds. 
It  is  understood  that  the  new  concern  has  been  in- 
corporated as  a  selling  company. 

J.  M.  Dent,  head  of  the  well  known  London,  Eng., 
liublisliing  firm  of  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Limited,  spent 
a  few  days  in  Montreal,  Toronto  and  other  cities  re- 
cently with  the  Canadian  manager,  H.  Button.  Sev- 
eral books  by  Canadian  writers  will  shortly  be  publish- 
ed by  the  firm. 

A  fire  broke  out  recently  in  the  premises  of  the  V. 
E.  Ashdown  Co.,  wall  paper  importers.  Hi  Yonge  St., 
Toronto,  and  considerable  loss  was  occasioned  to  the 
stock  bv  smoke  and  water.  The  damage  was  about 
$8,000.  ' 

Of  late  years  many  daily  papers  have  been  started 
in  Vancouver  and  the  latest  venture  in  that  line, 
the  Journal,  published  by  Hon.  Joseph  Martiu,  has 
suspended  after  a  few  weeks,  owing  to  lack  of  finan- 
cial support.  Mayor  L.  D.  Taylor,  who  recently  re- 
linquished control  of  the  "World,"  intends  launching 
this  month  another  daily,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
"Globe."  This  will  make  four  daily  publications  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  city. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  Hon.  G.  H.  Fergu- 
son, Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines  for  Ontario, 
which  has  just  been  issued,  coverhig  operations  to  the 
end  of  October  last,  there  was  quite  a  falling  off  in 
the  quantity  of  pulp  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  twelve  months.  104:, 544  cords 
were  taken  off  last  year  compared  with  131,434  cords 
in  1913.  The  total  area  of  Crown  lands  disposed  of 
by  sale  and  leave  during  the  year  was  174,961  acres 
f(.!  a  value  of  $156,704  as  compared  with  260,873  acres 
sold  and  leased  in  1913  for  $259,956.  The  total  recol- 
lection on  account  of  the  sales,  leases,  etc.,  was  $191,- 
584.  The  net  decrease  in  the  number  of  purchases  was 
363.  The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  sales  made 
as  well  as  receipts  from  that  source  was  due  to  mone- 
tary conditions  and  the  business  depression  occasioned 
by  the  war.  The  production  of  pine  timber,  saw  logs, 
square  timber,  etc.,  in  feet,  board  measure,  during  the 


year  was  :!s-_',.'')S2,U27,  l)eing  22,204.839  feet  in  excess 
of  the  output  in  1913.  The  output  of  timber  other 
than  pine  was  77.451,857  feet  as  against  64,4097,436 
feet  the  previous  year.  There  were  taken  out  5,439,- 
845  pieces  of  railway  ties  as  against  6,355,828  pieces  in 
1913.  During  the  year  practically  2,200  persons  took 
possession  of  free  grant  land  for  a  total  area  of  268,238 
acres,  which  is  greater  by  28,966  acres  than  the  pre- 
vious twelve  mouths.  The  northern  portion  of  On- 
tario benefitted  mostly  by  the  settlement. 

The  Rathbun  Match  Co.,  Limited,  of  Deseronto,  Ont., 
witli  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thous- 
and dollars,  have  been  granted  a  charter.  The  com- 
pany are  empowered  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  all 
kinds  of  matches  and  to  make  and  deal  'in  lumber, 
woodenware.  and  boxes  of  wood,  paper,  i)apier  mache 
or  other  material. 

The  Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 's  plant  at 
Cornwall,  which  was  closed  down  for  three  v.-eeks 
owing  to  government  lepairs  to  the  Cornwall  Canal, 
resumed  operations  last  week,  after  being  thorough- 
ly overhauled.  Forbes  Wood,  superintendent,  has  re- 
turned, after  spending  a  holiday  in  the  leading  paper 
centres  of  Massachusetts. 

Work  is  jjrogressing  favorably  on  the  large  new 
building  of  the  Butterick  Publishing  Co.,  of  New  York, 
which  is  being  erected  on  Wellington  Street,  Toronto, 
west  of  Spadina.  The  structure,  which  will  be  several 
storeys  high,  now  has  the  walls  about  half  completed, 
and  it  is  expected  that  construction  will  be  all  finished 
by  the  middle  of  the  summer. 

The  Rudd  Paper  Box  Company,  372-376  Richmond 
Street.  West,  Toronto,  whose  large  plant  was  wiped 
out  by  fire  on  January  28,  is  again  running  to  full 
capacity  and  employing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hands.  A.  E.  Rudd,  President  of  the  Company,  lost 
no  timi'  after  the  disaster  in  getting  matters  under  way, 
and  all  the  box  making  equii^meut,  printing  presses, 
etc.,  were  overhauled,  new  stock  purchased  and  build- 
ing operations  carried  on,  so  that  five  weeks  later 
a  portion  of  the  plant  was  running.  In  the  meantime 
many  orders  of  the  firm  were  filled  by  other  paper 
box  establisments  in  the  city,  and  there  was  no  great 
interruption  of  business.  The  number  of  die  presses 
has  been  increased  to  nine,  and  the  company  are  very 
busy  at  present  with  orders  for  hat  boxes,  canisters, 
mailing  tubes,  and  folding  boxes  and  also  in  the  print- 
ing line.  The  set-up  box  department  is  the  only 
branch  which  is  not  rushed.  An  up-to-date  sprinkler 
system  has  been  installed  throughout  the  buildiug  with 
a  fifteen  thousand  gallon  tank  and  every  precaution 
taken  against  a  similar  visitation  from  flame.  Re- 
cently an  order  was  received  from  a  western  Ontario 
firm  for  two  million  canisters,  in  which  narrow  strips 
of  fly  paper,  which  are  unrolled,  will  be  inserted.  This 
fly  paper  was  formerly  made  in  Germany,  but  is  now 
being  manufactured  by  a  leading  Ontario  concern. 
Although  there  has  been  an  increase  of  twenty  per 
cent  in  glue  and  glaze  paper,  formerly  impoi-ted,  but 
now  made  in  Canada,  has  gone  up  from  two  dollars  to 
three  and  three  and  half,  there  have  been  no  changes 
in  the  prices  of  general  lines  of  paper  boxes  made  by 
th  Rudd  firm. 
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CANADIAN    MARKETS 

Since  the  last  report,  conditions  in  the  news  print 
iiiai'ket  have  picked  up  eonsiderabl}%  and  a  general 
improvement  is  noted.  JIany  of  the  larger  papers 
across  the  line  and  in  Canada  are  enoying  a  liberal 
advci-tising  patronage  during  the  spring  season,  and 
tliis  luis  resulted  in  increased  demand.  The  big  plants, 
which  were  opei'ating  in  soiiu'  instance  only  five  days 
a  week,  are  now  running  to  ca[)acity  again,  and  prices 
are  naturally  a  little  firmer.  Some  of  the  regular  cus- 
tomers have  inci'eased  their  orders  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen tons  a  month,  and  the  outlook  for  the  next  few 
weeks  is  good.  Stocks,  whidi  were  getting  low  are 
also    being    replenished. 

In  the  book  and  writing  line  there  is  also  a  better 
fi'cling  prevailing  and.  while  there  is  no  great  rush, 
orders  have  been  coming  in  more  freely  and  with  ex- 
cellent water  conditions,  it  looks  as  if  there  would  be 
more  satisfactory  business  for  the  spring  months  at  any 
rate.  Coating  paper  ])lants  are  also  busier,  and  there 
is  a  pretty  fair  demand  for  special  lines.  One  leading 
|)apcr  dealer  remarked  that,  since  the  middle  of  March 
things  had  been  gradually  getting  better  and  he  saw 
no  reason  why  a  steady  im])rovent  would  not  continue. 
Wrapping  pajters  are  moving  livelier  aiul  kraft  is  in 
steady  retpiisition. 

The  ground  wood  market  is  dull  aiul  jirices  low  and 
the  same  nuiy  be  .said  of  the  sulphite  situation.  Buy- 
ing is  in  limited  (piantities  and  many  mills  are  holding 
oft'.  Just  what  change  will  take  i)lace  in  the  near 
future  is  si)ecidative.  Owing  to  the  increased  rate  in 
postage  it  has  been  feareil  that  correspondence  would 
decline  to  a  considerable  degree  and  that  envelope 
manufacturei's  might  exi)erience  a  set  back.  So  far 
this  has  not  occurrerl,  lint  what  may  eventuate  can- 
not lie  prophecieil  at  present.  One  prominent  maker 
stated  this  week  that  he  di<l  not  think  it  would  make 
any  material  ditferenee  as  almost  as  many  envelopes 
would  lie  used  for  delivery  purposes,  and  that  cireu- 
lar  letters  and  jirinted  matter  was  not  affected  by  the 
war  tax  if  mailed  as  third  class  matter,  open  for  in- 
spection. The  tax  applied  on  first-ebms  mailing  mat- 
ter only  and  some  makers  of  envelopi-s.  turning  out 
specialties,  which  ale  apparently  sealeil.  yet  open  for 
inspection,  are  featuring  this  kind  with  honsr-s  which 
send    out    circniars. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  arena  there  is  not  much 
doinir.  The  marki't  has  gone  back  to  its  foriner  rpiiet 
state  jind  buying  is  carried  on  only  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

'^notations,    f.n.b.   Toronto,   are: 
Paper. 
News   frolls).  .tl.H.'i  to  .tU.(K)  al  mill,  in  earlond  lot*. 
News     (.sheets),  .fJ.OO  In  ifli  U»  at  mill,  in  cjirload  lot«. 
Rook  papers   fcarloail).  No.  3.  4.00c  to  4.25e. 
Hook   papers   (^ton   lotsj,  4.2.')C  to  5.75e. 
Hook  pajiers   ^carload  ),  No.  2,  4.50e. 
I'.ook  papers   fton  lots).  No.  2,  4.75e  to  5  50c. 
Hook  papers  (carload)  No.  1,  5.00c  to  5.50c. 
Hook   papers   Hon   lots),  No.   1,  5.50c  up. 


Sulphite   bonds,   6i/oc   to   Ti/oC. 
Writings,  41/^0  up, 
Grcv  Browns'  .$2.10  to  $2.75. 
Fibre.  $8.00  to  $3.75. 
Manila.  B.,  .$2.25  to  $3.25. 
Manila,  No.  2,  .$3.10  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  No.  1.  $3.35  to  $4.00. 
Unglazed  Kraft,  $3.40  to  $4.50. 
Glazed  Kraft  $4.25  to  $5.50. 

Pulp. 
Ground  wood  pulp  (at  mill),  .$15  to  $16. 
Ground  wood,  .$21   to  $23,  delivered. 
Snlphite   (unbleached),  $38  to  $42  del.  in  Canada, 
Snlphite  (unbleached),  $30  to  .$44.  delivered  in  U.S. 
Snlphite    (bleached).  $54  to  $5S. 

Paper  Stock. 

Xo.   1   hard  shavings,  .$2.00. 

No.   1   soft  white  shavings,  $1.85. 

Xo.   1   mixed  shavings.  45c. 

White  blanks,  97y2C. 

Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.60. 

Ordinary  ledger  stock.  $1.30. 

Xo.  2  book   stock.   5()c. 

Xo.  1  book  stock.  85c. 

Xo.  1   JIanila    envelope   cuttings,   $1.25. 

Xo.  1  print  Manilas,  70c, 

Folded  Xews.  40c. 

Over  issues  45c, 

Xo.  I  cleaned  mixed  pajier,  30c. 

Old  white  cotton.  $1  .HO. 

.\o.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  .$5.00. 

Hlack  overall  cuttings.  $1.70. 

Third.s,  blues,  $1.30. 

Pdack  linings.  $1.75, 

Xew  light  flann.-letfes.  .$4.25. 

Ordinary  satinets,  90c. 

Flock.  .$1.00. 

Tailor  rags,  85c. 

Manila  rope,  21/2- 

Xo.  1  bnrlap  bagging.  $1 .00, 


(^•notations  fob.  Montreal  are: — - 

Book — News — Writing  and   Posters. 
Roll   News.  $40  to  $43  piM-  ton   for  lart'c  orders; 

to  $.50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Heam  Xews.  .$45  to  .$47  per  ton  for  large  orders 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Xo.  1  I'.ook.  5Vic  to  .534c  per  lb. 
Xo.  2_Hook.  S.C.,  .$4..50  to  .$4.75  in  larci-  (plant 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  (pnintilies, 
Xo.  3  Hook.  M.F..  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  l.irge  rpianl 

$4.40  to  $4. .50  in  small  .pnintitirs 
Writinjrs.  5c  to  7Vi:e. 
Sidphite  Bond.  (>V^<-  to  8Voc. 
Writing  Manila.  5e. 
Colored  PosterH.  4'/2C  to  tt^ '^o  per  lb. 

Wrappings. 


$45. 
;  $50 

ities; 
ities: 


Orey    Brown,   per   100   jl.s  .   ,jii-   |,,ts.   $1,'.25   net; 
.$2.45;  2  tons,  .$2..55;  1  ton.  .$2,65;  less.  $2.75. 


;>  tons 
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Red   Brown,   car  lots,   $2.85;    5   ton-s,   .$2.95;   2   tons, 

$3.05;  1  ton,  $3.15;  less  $3.25. 
B.  Manila,  ear  lots,  2 .  85 ;  5  tons,  $2 .  95 ;  2  tons,  $3.05 ; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20;  2  tons, 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
No.  1  Manila,  ear  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons, 

$3.55;  1  ton,  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 
Kraft,  $3.75  to  $5.00. 
Fibre,  ear  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  .$3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1 

ton,  $3.65;  less,  $3.75. 
Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  10  per  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 
News  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4.00. 

Ground  wood.  No.  2,  .$22  to  -$24,  delivered  in  United 
States. 


NEW    YORK     MARKETS 

(Special    to    Pulp    and    Paper    Magazine) 

New  York,  N.Y.,  April  25,  1915. 

Comparatively  little  change  has  been  reported  in  the 
market  for  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  during  the 
past  fortnight.  Water  is  still  plentiful  iu  the  rivers 
and  streams  at  the  various  manufacturing  points  in 
the  East,  and  mills  are  grinding  practically  at  capa- 
city. As  far  as  new  business  is  concerned,  there  is 
very  little  reported  in  any  quarter.  Consumers  have 
adequate  supplies  on  hand,  and  in  most  cases  are  grind- 
ing sufficient  for  current  needs.  Those  mills,  how- 
ever, that  are  manufacturing  pulp  for  sale  only  are 
accumulating  abuudaut  stocks,  and  it  is  the  concen- 
sus of  opinion  among  those  interested  in  local  circles 
that  the  supplies  on  hand  this  summer  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  all  needs.  This  condition,  if 
true,  will  naturally  mean  an  easing  in  price  for  this 
commodity.  At  present,  though,  values  are  maintain- 
ing a  fairly  even  range,  and  quotations  noted  two 
weeks  ago  continue  to  be  the  market  in  this  section. 
Contract  business  is  extremely  light  at  the  present 
time,  but  those  in  a  position  to  know  the  trend  of  the 
market  are  convinced  that  it  will  not  be  very  long  be- 
fore there  will  be  numeroiLs  inquiries,  not  only  for  ad- 
ditional spot  quantities,  but  also  for  requirements  over 
the  next  year  or  two. 

A  somewhat  of  a  change  has  been  noted  in  the  mar- 
ket for  chemical  pulps.  When  last  reported  these 
items  were  not  commanding  a  very  heavy  movement 
among  the  mills  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  increased 
prices  being  asked  by  Scandinavian  mills.  This  situa- 
tion, it  was  thought,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  consumers  in  this  country  had  a  plentiful  supply 
of  stocks  on  hand.  The  situation,  however,  appears 
now  to  have  changed,  as  numerous  inquiries  have  been 
reported  during  the  past  interval,  and  in  most  cases 
the  orders  carry  instructions  for  prompt  shipments. 
This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
mills  have  not  been  so  heavily  stocked  as  was  gener- 
ally supposed.  In  the  meantime  Scandinavian  mills 
are  upholding  their  previous  high  prices  and  it  is  re- 


jioi'ted  that  tlie  high  levels  are  met  without  opposition. 
The  only  thing  that  tleters  from  a  heavy  movement  is 
the  fact  that  consumers  are  still  very  conservative  in 
their  orders,  and  are  not  laying  in  any  more  stocks  than 
are  actually  needed  to  tide  them  over  for  a  very  short 
time.  They  appear  to  believe  in  the  slogan  "Buy  small, 
but  buy  often,"  as  comparatively  few  of  the  orders 
now  placed  call  for  more  than  a  week's  supply.  The 
situation  in  Europe  cannot,  according  to  authentic  in- 
foi-mation,  affect  th(>  nuirket  for  chemical  pulps  on  this 
side  for  some  time  to  come.  Advices  from  the  various 
ports  of  entry  state  that  the  stocks  on  the  dock  in 
each  case  are  sufficient,  if  added  together,  to  supply 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  American  mills  for  the 
next  six  months.  With  this  situation  in  view,  it  is  a 
wonder  to  many  that  the  high  prices  now  lieing  asked 
are  being  met  without  competition. 

Not  only  docs  thr  papri'  stork  market  reflect  a  very 
(luiet  and  uninteresting  tone  in  New  York  City,  but 
in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  the  other  pack- 
ing points  as  well.  The  principal  feature  of  the  mar- 
ket during  the  interval  was  the  easing  in  roofing  stocks. 
These  grades  have  for  several  months  past  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  market,  but  buying  has  at  last  come 
to  its  end,  and  as  stocks  were  comparatively  heavy, 
{irices  were  forced  off'  about  $3.00  per  ton.  It  is  the 
concensus  of  opinion  among  local  packers  that  this 
is  only  a  temporary  lull  in  this  particular  grade,  and 
tliat  a  return  to  ohl  prices  will  soon  be  recorded.  An- 
other feature  in  the  stock  market  was  reported  among 
the  jiackers  of  mixed  papers.  Though  this  class  of 
stock  is  Selling  from  20c  to  25c,  it  is  understood  that 
several  parcels  were  dis))osed  of  during  the  past  week 
or  ten  days  at  tigui'es  that  repiesent  about  half  of  the 
market  pi  ices.  It  is  true  that  this  grade  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  and  packers  have  in  several  cases 
been  forced  to  take  extra  space  in  order  to  stoi'C  the 
stocks.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  there  were  some  that  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
stocks  rather  than  take  on  a  higher  overhead  expense. 

As  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
iMagazine,  the  low  maik  in  the  local  paper  market  has 
at  last  been  reached.  The  situation  is  not  yet,  how- 
ever, satisfactory,  hut  there  is  a  decidedl.y  better  feel- 
ing among  the  local  paper  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  buying  during  the  past  ten  days 
has  been  much  better  than  it  has  for  any  correspond- 
ing period  during  the  preceeding  two  months.  In 
some  grades  values  are  not  over  strong,  and  manu- 
facturers in  their  greed  for  Inisiness  are  not  avei'se  to 
slasliing  prices.  Newspi'iiit,  in  particular,  is  laboring 
under  a  very  keen  competition,  and  while  business 
generally  is  reported  iu  fairly  good  proportions,  profits 
are  comparatively  small.  If  this  situation  continues,  it 
cannot  but  greatly  aft'ect  the  net  revenues  of  the  large 
manufacturers  hi  their  annual  statements  for  1915. 
The  side-run  news  situation  is  weak,  due  to  a  compara- 
tively suiall  business  passing.  A  fortnight  ago  tissues 
were  subject  to  severe  price-cutting,  but  the  market 
has  returned  to  a  more  normal  condition.  It  was  stated 
that  many  orders  were  placed  and  much  business  trans- 
acted on  a  basis  of  37y2e.  This  was  probabl.y  due  to 
over-stocking  on  the  part  of  the  mills,  and  as  soon 
as  their  supplies  were  slightly  reduced  they  were  in  a 
position  to  again  quote  on  a  basis  of  40e  to  42y2C. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  understood  that  certain  factors  in 
the  middle  west  are  still  quoting  38c  f.o.b.  mill.  Manilas 
and  fibres  are  not  over  strong  in  price,  many  manu- 
facturers are  inclined  to  shade  the  latter,  but  no  de- 
finite information  can  be  obtained  as  to  actual  sales. 
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Book  papers  are  raaiutainiug  their  own  on  a  fairly  good 
basis.  Pi-ices  are  of  reasonable  proportions,  and  it 
is  generally  thought  that  the  pi-esent  situation  will 
continue  for  the  present  at  least.  Writing,  Bonds,  Lin- 
ens and  Ledgers  are  without  change.  Movement  gen- 
erally is  in  proi)ortiou  to  the  season's  retjuirements, 
and  in  some  sections  it  is  reported  that  tlie  passing 
volume  is  ahead  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  Mills  are  running  on  a  good  basis,  but  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  stocks  have  been  very  low  for 
several  months  past.  The  paper  board  situation  has 
shown  a  slight  iiii|)rovcment  since'  last  reported.  While 
the  market  is  far  from  satisfactory  as  far  as  buying  is 
concerned,  prices  are  fairly  well  maiutaiued,  and  it  is 
the  general  opinion  among  the  local  distributors  that 
increased  jirices  will  soon  be  reported. 

Pulps. 

Ground  Wood,  No.   1.    -tilt    to   $20,   delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $15    to    $16,    delivered. 
I'nbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2.20e  to  2.75c,  delivered, 
rnblcaclicd  Sul])hite.  impt.,  l.SOc  to  2c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  Uc  to  3.40e,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.60  to  2.90,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Ea.sy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.05c  to  2.15e,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
I'nbleached  sulphate,  impt.,  l.SOc  to  2.05c  ex  dock  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.75e  to  2.90e,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft  Pulp,  l.SOc  to  1.95e,  ex  dock,  New  York. 

Paper. 
News,  rolls,  transient  business,  2.10e  to  2.15c,  f.o.b. 
News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  2c  to  2.10c,  f.o.b. 
.\'ews,  side  runs,  2c  to  2.05c,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
.Vews,  sheets,  2.20c  to  2.35e,f.o.b.  New  York. 
Book  j.ai.ers.  car  lots,  S.  &  S.C.,  $4  to  $4.50,  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper,  extra  superfine,  13i/^c  to  17c,  del.  east 

of  Miss.  River. 
Writing  jiaper,  sui)erfine,  lie  to  13c,  del.  east  Miss  R. 
Writing  jiaper,  No.  1.  fine,  9c,  del  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  5c  to  8c,  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  [laper,  5c  to  24c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Be'lgcr  i)ai)er,5c  to  25c.  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
liiii'ri  [taper,  Sc  to  iHc,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
.Manila  jute,  4%c  to  5c,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  2.30  to  3c,  delivered. 
Kraft,  No.  1,  (dom.)  $3.60  to  $3.75,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  No.  2,  (dom.)  $3.35  to  $3. .50.  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Boxlioanls.  news.  $23  to  $26  per  ton.  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board,  $40  to  $42.50  per  ton.  delivered. 
Boxboanis.  straw,  $21  to  $24  per  ton,  delivej'cd. 
Boxboards,     chi|i.  $22  to  $25  per  ton.  flelivered. 
Tissue,  fourdrinier,  50c   f.o.b.   New  York. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  40c  to  42V1;C,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  imiiorted,  3.95c  to  4c,  ex  dock.  New  York. 


THE  BRITISH  MARKETS. 

(.special  to  I'lilji  and  I'aper  Maira/.inc.) 
The  I'ritJMh  paper  industry  in  domestic  circles  is 
enoying  a  good  steady  demand  for  all  classes  of  pa- 
per; but  the  export  trade  is  still  upset  by  the  high 
freights  and  the  shortage  of  tonnage  at  the  various 
ports.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  facing  the  Ifritish 
mill  ow»)er  is  to  get  his  finished  proilnet  nway  from 
the  mill,  liailways  are  blocked  by  war  munitions  and 
troops,  nntl  there  is  also  scarcity  of  railway  labor  to 
han<lle  goods.  .Motor  haiilaife.  in  the  eirmmstances,  is 
the  only  resort  and  this  eannot  be  adopted  by  all  the 
mills,  many  of  which  are  irol  ina  position,  geoKraphieal- 
ly.  fo  reach  the  consutniiig  markets  easily  or  the  port* 


of  shipment.  Indeed,  some  of  the  mills  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  the  railway  companies  to  remove 
goods  within  two  weeks,  and  there  is  one  instance  of 
a  paper  maker  being  able  to  transport  only  20  tons 
per  week  out  of  an  output  of  200  tons,  most  of  which 
is  sent  away  regularly  into  consuming  channels.  Add- 
ed to  the  railway  and  shipping  difficulties  is  a  short- 
age in  skilled  labor  and  general  labor.  Men  are  want- 
ed for  to  augment  the  troops  in  France  and  the  paper 
mills  are  naturally  recruiting  grounds,  with  the  re- 
sult that  unskilled  labor  hampers  the  output.  Again, 
paper  production  is  on  an  miprecedented  higher  level 
as  regard  cost,  so  that  in  many  cases  the  seller  is  try- 
ing to  recoup  himself  as  best  he  can  when  dealing  with 
the  buyer.  German,  Austrian,  Belgian  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  French  makes  of  i)apers  are  completely 
out  of  the  British  ilarket,  and  buyers  who  do  not 
patronize  the  home  mills  are  confined  to  Scandinavian 
and  United  States  productions.  The  Scandinavians, 
who  are  also  experiencing  high  costs  in  production,  are 
charging  higher  prices  for  their  papers.  Their  grease- 
proofs,  sulphite,  bag  papers,  tissues  and  printing  pa- 
pers are  all  up  considerably  in  ((notations.  soiin»  grades 
being  $25  and  $15  ])er  ton  extra  when  compar<'d  with 
this  time  last  year.  It  is  reported  that  all  the  .Norwe- 
gian mills  are  well  booked  up  with  orders,  hut  tin;  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  the  i)aper  to  England  and  Scotland.  It- 
alian representatives  have  also  been  visiting  London  to 
pick  up  what  they  can.  Norwegian  glazed  grease- 
proof mills  are  kept  constantly  busy  with  English  or- 
ders, because  they  have  captured  what  the  (Jermaus 
might  have  had.  The  IJritish  newsjtrint  mills  keep 
on  a  steady  output,  hut  the  esparto  papei-  mills  are  still 
on  short  tinu'.  It  nniy  truly  be  said  that  since  the 
war  broke  out  its  effects  have  never  been  so  severely 
felt  as  they  have  during  the  past  two  months,  or  since 
Germany  started  the  nefai-ious  selieme  of  sinking  mer- 
chant vessels  trailing  otf  the  English  coast.  The  (.icr- 
man  submarines  run  out  like  rats  from  their  hole  and 
poinice  on  a  merchant  vessel  the  moment  they  are  out 
of  sight  of  a  British  naval  patrol  boat.  As  a  result,  the 
export  trade  sutfeis  from  iiuMnnerable  difficulties. 

•  •  • 

In  the  ground  wood  market  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness has  been  done  lately  jit  high  prices  for  |>rom|)t  de- 
livery. Shipments  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
have  not  yet  eonuneni-i'd.  so  that  most  id'  the  dealings 
weie  confineil  to  Norway  and  Sweden.  Swedish  stocks 
are  now  said  to  be  low.  Norwegians,  owing  to  the 
coal  jiriies,  have  hardened  their  <puttations.  Sulphite 
and  sulphate  still  kee))  dull  and  very  little  new  busi- 
ness is  doing.  Prices,  liowevei-.  are  lirm.  Stocks 
at  all  the  liritisli  mills  ai-e  plentiful,  so  that  mill  own- 
I'rs  can  afford  to  wait  notwithstanding  the  temptations 
held  out  at  present  by  the  Scandinavians.  Canadians 
who  have  pulp  to  spare  might  givi-  the  British  mar- 
ket a  little  attention  now—  that  is  if  a  reasonal>le  tariff 
can  be  fixed  up  with  the  shipping  coinpanies.  Prices 
are  nominally  as  frdlows,  c.i.f.  Itritisli  ports: — 

l;lea<died  Sulphite.  .$61.01)  to  .$67.50. 

Sidpliite  Easy  Bleaihing.  $4S.(M)  to  $49.40. 

Sul|.hit.-    News.   .$42.00   to   .$43.40. 

rnblejir-hcd  Soda  (No.  1),  .$45  to  $47. 

Si.da  Kraft.  .$40. HO  to  $42. 

Ground  Woo.l  (.50  per  cent  moist  ).  $13.20  fo  $l.'t  (iO 

(u.Mind   Woo.l   (dry)  $26  fo  .$26.50. 

•  •  • 

The  chemical  market  has  been  disturbed  by  labor 
unrest.    Stocks  of  caustic  soda  an-  on  a  low  scale,  and 
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prices  are  dearer.     Oxalic  acid  is  now  24  cents  per 
pound,  otlier  acids  are  also  scarce.    Bleaching  powder 
remains   unchanged.     Ahnn   is   dearer   by   $1.20,   and 
much  iu  i-e<|uest.     Sulphur  is  steady. 
*         *         * 

China  Clay  is  active,  but  the  export  trade  is  still 
hampered,  bauxite  and  French  Chalk,  owing  to  high 
freights  are  very  dear — indeed,  bauxite  is  now  scarce. 
Large  discoveries  of  French  chalk  or  talc,  have  been 
made  in  South  Africa  and  some  of  it  is  now  reaching 
London. 


STUDIES  IN  THE  GRINDING  OF  SPRUCE. 

An  interesting  and  informing  summary  of  J.  H. 
Thickens  "s  work  on  conditions  influencing  the  yield 
of  pulp  iu  the  grinding  of  spruce  is  given  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry,'" quoted  by  "Paper": — 

It  is  noted  that  the  co-efficient  of  friction  between 
the  stone  and  the  wood  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  wood,  being  lower  for  steamed  than  for  raw 
wood;  it  decreases  gradually  as  the  pressure  of  grind- 
ing is  raised.  In  industrial  practice  the  wood  is  nearly 
always  seasoned  for  a  long  period  before  grinding,  but 
in  addition  to  apprecial)le  loss  by  rotting  the  pulp  pre- 
pared from  seasoned  wood  is  shorter  iu  fibre  than  that 
from  green  wood;  steaming  the  wood  before  grinding 
gives  longer  fibres  and  stronger  pulps,  but  darkens  the 
color.  At  low  pressure  of  grinding  the  consumption  of 
power  per  ton  of  pulp  is  higher  for  seasoned  than  for 
steamed  wood,  while  at  high  pressures  the  reverse 
is  the  case. 


For  green  wood  the  power  consumption  per  ton  is 
lower  than  for  either  seasoned  or  steamed  wood.  The 
power  supplied  to  the  grinder  under  like  conditions  of 
speed  ancl  pressure  is  the  same  for  green  as  for 
seasoned  wood,  but  it  is  less  for  steamed  wood.  The 
rate  of  production  of  pulp  from  green  wood  is  more 
rapid  than  from  seasoned  or  steamed  wood. 

The  yield  of  pulp  per  100  cu.  ft.  of  solid  wood  of 
various  species  is  directly  proportional  to  the  dry 
weight  per  cu.  ft.  It  is  approximately  the  same  for 
seasoned  wood  owing  to  decay.  The  yield  of  pulp 
f  I'om  steamed  wood  is  considerably  lower,  owing  to  de- 
comiiosition  and  solvent  action,  and  it  falls  as  the  sev- 
(M'ity  of  the  treatment  is  increased.  The  quality  of 
the  pulp  is  not  greatly  influenced  by  the  moisture  in 
the  wood  or  the  weight  per  cu.  ft.  With  wood  of 
rapid  growth  the  yield  per  100  cu.  ft.  is  lower  and  the 
pulp  is  softer  than  with  slow-grown  wood,  but  the 
strength  is  practically  the  same. 

Some  valuable  manufacturing  data,  are  obtained  by 
comparing  the  power  consumption  per  ton  per  imit 
of  strength ;  the  efficiency  in  this  respect  reaches  a 
maximum  and  then  decreases.  The  yield  of  pulp  from 
tiimmed  wood  is  88  per  cent  by  weight;  the  balance 
lost  is  divided  between  tlie  screenings  and  the  waste. 


PAPER  MANUFACTURES  DEARER  IN  AUSTRIA. 

According  to  the  official  report  of  the  Austrian  Pa- 
per Dealers"  Association,  in  addition  to  the  advance 
in  paper  the  rise  in  other  elements  of  inanufacture 
has  caused  an  increase  of  values.  Further  difficulties 
are  caused  by  questions  of  transportation  and  ex- 
change, which  notably  afi'ect  the  importation  of  manu- 
factures. 
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No    Election 


There  is  welcome  iii-ws  from  our  Ottawa  correspon- 
dent. He  learns  on  good  authority  that  the  Dominiou 
Election,  which  had  been  proposed  by  certain  sections 
of  politicians,  has  been  abandoned,  and  that  there  will 
l)e  no  election  for  the  present  at  least.  Doubtless,  the 
same  influences  in  political  ranks  will  endeavor  to 
foment  an  election  some  time  in  tiie  Fall,  but  it  is  sin- 
cerely to  be  hoped  that  the  same  vigorous  public  opin- 
ion that  has  been  the  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an 
aji|)eal  to  the  peO|)le  at  the  present  time,  will  again 
stand  Hrinly  in  the  path  of  any  such  [iroject. 

We  Canadians  have  plenty  to  do  in  keeping  our  heads 
cool,  and  our  industries  moving,  without  any  such  im- 
pediment as  woulil  surely  rcault  from  the  ]ioliticians' 
proposals. 


Our  Pulpuood  Supply 

The  official  .statement  of  the  Temiskaming  and  Nor- 
thern Ontario  Hallway  Commission,  shows  that  the 
total  sliipmentN  of  luiid>er,  loi;s.  pulpwnod  and  other 
fore.st  products,  way-billed  froiri  the  various  stations 
for  the  five  months  ending  Mareh  Illst.  total  6,834  car- 
loads. In  this  period  then-  were  shipped  to  their  re- 
Hpeetivc  ijeHtinations  72,.'»r>9  cords  of  pulpwoorl.  mak- 
ing 4.!(0:i  carloads.  This  is  a  total  in  excess  of  the 
shipments  for  the  whole  of  last  year.  .1.  L.  Englehart, 
Chairman  of  the  Commi.Hsion.  stat<'s  that  .3f?,000  cords 
in  addition  to  thi'  72.fXK)  cords  are  stacked  and  sold, 
and  that  1  ft. 000  cords  are  stacked  that  will  be  sold  and 
shipped  during  the  course  of  the  year.     Corning  from 


such  au  authority,  the  statement  that  only  19,000  cords 
remain  to  be  sold  in  the  territory  served  by  the  T.  & 
X.  0.,  will  be  welcomed  by  the  people  of  the  Dominion. 

It  was  feared  not  long  ago,  that  there  might  be  con- 
siderable difficulty  over  the  condition  of  the  settler. 
As  is  Avell  known,  the  state  of  the  pulp  market  is  tfone 
too  brisk,  and  pulpwood  is  almost  a  drug.  The  T.  & 
X.  0.  Hallway  Commission  did  great  service  for  the 
north  country  in  establishing  rossing  plants  in  vari- 
ous .sections  of  their  territory,  and  in  otTering  to  ad- 
vance the  settlers  money  on  their  i)ulpwood  if  they 
should  require  It.  In  this  connection  .Air.  Englehart 
recently  said: — 

"The  Important  thing  Is,  that  it  gave  the  settlers 
confidence.  They  knew  that  they  could  get  money  for 
their  work,  even  if  buyers  were  not  plentiful.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  the  markets  we  have  been  able  to 
find  for  the  .settler-s,  it  has  not  been  ueceswary  for  them 
to  securi'  loans  to  any  extent." 

One  dlfticidty  wldch  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
sale  of  pulpwnod.  Is  that  pulp  manufacturers  naturally 
an-  not  anxious  to  take  pulpwood  off  the  hands  of  the 
settlers  while  it  is  ifreen,  and  the  ])roduct  of  tiie  woods 
operations  this  winter  will  very  naturally  have  to 
stami  until  into  the  summer  time  In  order  that  the 
wood  may  ilry  out.  Kosslng  Is,  of  course,  necessary, 
as  the  bark  is  worse  than  usel.ss  to  the  pulp  manu- 
facturer. 

The  problems  of  .Noiihiin  Untmio  .iri'  by  no  means 
solved.  It  will  be  neeessnry  for  the  Ontario  Oovem- 
ment  to  ad<l  to  the  excellent  work  which  it  has  been 
doing  In  tln'  way  of  permitting  settlers  to  export  pulp- 
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wood  when  many  are  in  need,  and  when  the  condition 
of  the  woods  made  necessary  the  removal  of  dead  and 
down  timber.  The  Government  should  put  into  force 
regulations  which  will  cut  down  fire  losses.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  curtail  the  emigration  into  the  north  coiui- 
try  for  the  reason  that  when  there  is  too  much  pulp- 
wood,  and  not  a  large  enough  market,  the  tendency  to 
make  light  of  forest  fires  is  altogether  too  pronounced. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  a  uiatter  for  cold  calculation  whether 
the  pulpwood  crops  are  worth  the  saving.  Some  au- 
thorities will  doubtless  suggest  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  keeping  the  timber  when  farm  crops  may  be 
raised,  and  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  many  in  the  North 
may  be  judged  from  the  frequency  of  forest  fires 
around  the  settlers'  clearings.  The  Government  should 
make  up  its  mind  whether  it  wants  the  timber  saved 
or  not,  and  apply  drastic  measures  to  carry  out  its 
policy.  We  would  submit  that  it  is  a  very  short- 
sighted plan  to  develop  agriculture  in  timbered  areas, 
when  so  much  untimbered  land  is  available  in  the  Do- 
minion. It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  only 
one-tt'utli  of  tlie  arable  land  in  the  Canadian  West  is 
cultivated,  and  in  Ontario  there  are  many  tliousauds  of 
acres  not  now  tilled,  which  can  be  put  under  cultiva- 
tion with  far  less  effort  than  is  involved  in  clearing 
the  Clay  Belt.  The  North  country  should  be  developed, 
and  all  Canadians  look  for  great  results  from  it,  but  to 
allow  good  timber  to  be  burued,  or  what  is  worse,  to 
allow  a  general  carelessness  as  to  its  fate  to  gain 
ground,  is  a  very  dangerous  and  costly  policy. 

Canada  may  have  great  forest  Avealth,  but  when  pulp 
manufacturers  in  several  localities  are  so  fearful  of  the 
future  as  to  be  making  commercial  plantations,  we  can 
well  afford  to  conserve  the  wealth  which  now  exists. 
We  would  congratulate  the  Ontario  Government  and 
the  T.  and  N.  0.  Commission  upon  what  they  have  done 
in  fire  protection  and  in  developing  forest  resoui'ces, 
but  would  suggest  that  future  settlement  of  the  North 
be  carried  on  with  the  fact  in  view  that  the  agricul- 
tural possil)ilities  of  the  North  will  not  be  impaired  by 
the  careful  husbanding  of  tlie  forests  whicli  now  stand 
there. 


More  Co-operation    Needed 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  meeting  of  the  Paper- 
makers"  Safety  Association,  called  at  Ottawa  on 
the  11th  inst,  was  not  better  attended.  There  was  not 
a  broad  enough  representation  to  justify  the  provi- 
sional directors  in  gouig  ahead  with  the  adoption  of 
the  by-laws  which  they  had  drawn  up.  It  was  decided 
to  adjourn  to  another  meeting  to  be  held  in  Toronto 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  manufacturers  of  the  Province  will  see  fit 
to  attend  this  meeting  in  large  numbers. 

We  understand   that  the   assessment  of  the   Work- 


men's Compensation  Boai'd  on  Pidp  and  Paper  Mills  is 
1.4  per  cent  of  the  annual  i)ay  roll.  This  would  bring 
into  the  compensation  fund  a  sum  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  $50,000.00  a  year.  That  is  to  say.  in  the  pulp 
and  jiaper  industry  in  Ontario  alone  employers  have  to 
provicU'  a  guarantee  of  this  amount  to  defray  the  ex- 
pi'usf  of  accidents  due  to  the  lack  of  precaution  on  the 
pai't  of  the  employers. 

We  belicvr  that  tiu'  Act,  in  placing  responsibility  to 
this  e.xti'iit  upDii  the  em])loyer  of  labor,  is  taking  abso- 
lutely the  right  course.  We  understand  that  the 
workman  pays  his  contribution  to  defray  the  losses 
which  naturally  go  witli  accidents,  in  the  form  of  bills 
to  the  doctor  who  attends  him.  Naturally,  if  an  in- 
jury is  not  of  snftieieiit  seriousness  to  wari-aut  com- 
pensation umler  the  Act.  then  the  workman  has  paid 
something  towaril  the  general  mass  of  accidents  with- 
out icceiving  any  return,  except  that  of  his  normal 
health  and  ability. 

The  Sal'et\'  Association  is  provided  for  in  the  Act 
ill  oiihi-  to  encourage  eii-operatioii  among  manufac- 
turei's  in  reducing  losses.  11  by  employing  inspectors, 
and  putting  into  operation  safety  regulations  and  ap- 
])liances,  they  can  demonstrate  to  the  Board  it  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  contribute  as  much  as  the  Board 
now  asks,  it  is  exjiected  that  their  contribution  to  the 
( 'oin|ieiisation  Fund  will  be  reduced.  A  movement  is 
on  foot  to  secure  the  fixation  of  the  assessment  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  when  the  necessary  compensation  has 
been  determined.  This  is  an  excellent  move,  as  it  will 
afford  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  to  the  manufac- 
turers to  see  their  assessment  reduced  year  by  year, 
if  their  eft'orts  ai'e  successful. 

Whih'  the  Act  provides  that  if  GO  per  cent  of  the 
firms  in  any  class  of  intlustry  should  co-operate  to  form 
an  Association,  they  can  force  the  other  40  per  cent 
to  be  amenable  to  the  rei;ulatioiis  which  they  them- 
selves decide  upon,  it  is  more  to  be  desired  that  there 
should  be  at  once  an  enthusiastic  joining  of  forces  to 
the  end  of  reiliicing  losses.  Lack  of  co-operation  will 
cost  the  piil|i  and  paper  inannraeturers  money,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Koard  has  placed  the  assess- 
ment on  a  level  which  practically  every  manufacturer 
considers  too  high  as  compared  with  the  losses.  Co- 
operation, on  the  other  hand,  will  tend  to  reduce  acci- 
dents, and  to  bring  about  in  the  mills  greater  effi- 
ciency ami  a  more  wholesome  spirit  among  employees. 
Therefore,  the  manufacturers  by  responding  quickly 
to  the  demaiuls  of  the  moment  will  earn  the  respect  of 
all  the  men  who  work  with  them.  They  should  not  al- 
\o\\  the  impression  that  the  law  is  forcing  them  into 
this  move,  to  get  abroad,  but  should  show  that  they 
are  glad  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  do 
good  to  themselves  and  to  their  workmen. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  urges  every  mill  in 
Ontai'io  to  send  a  representative  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Papermakers'  Safety  Association  in  Toronto,  when  it  is 
called. 
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THE  COMPUTATION  OF   BOILER  VOLUMES 


-Air.  R.  De  L.  French  of  the  firm  of  R.  S.  and  W.  S. 
Lea.  Consulting  Engineers,  Montreal,  has  written  some 
interesting  comments  on  a  teclinical  article  recently 
appearing  in  these  columns.     He  says: 

In  your  issue  of  April  15th  last,  you  abstract 
an  article  from  Chemical  Trade  Journal  relative  to 
■"The  Computation  of  Boiler  Volumes.''  The  writer  has 
read  this  article  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  but  has  been 


Taking  the  same  example  as  that  given  in  your  article, 
we  have: 

C,  the  total  capacit}'  =  1,000  gallons. 

D,  the  internal  diameter  =  3  feet. 

H,  the  depth  of  liquid  in  the  tank  =  10  inches. 
Therefore  HD  =  10  36  =  0.277.     From  the  curve,  for 
this  value  of  HID  K  =  0.226  and  Q  =  KC  =  0.226  x 
1.000  =  226  gallons. 


q=^  KC 
men- 
Q=ifuantiiy  of  lufUfd  m  tank 
K<'£onsfarr^  ffvm  curve 
C  '  ioM  cofTOcify  of  fank 


K 

A6o 


tinablf  to  ascertain  why  the  i>eculiar  formula  used  wa.s 
chosen,  as  a  simjiier  form  would  apparently  do  e<pially 
well. 

The  encloseil  curve  has  been  plotted,  usinR  the  Rame 
Hvinbols  as  given  in  the  artiele  referred  to.  Its  method 
of  use  will  be  a[iparent    on    a    cur.Hor>-    examination. 


With  this  curve  there  are  no  sign.s  to  be  remembered, 
as  with  the  one  you  give.  Furthermore,  it  ran  be  ac- 
ciiratily  plnttid  by  using  the  familiar  tables  of  circular 
scgmfiifs  givin  in  the  various  engineering  handbooks 
— Trantwiue.   Kent,   American  Civil   Engineers,   Frye, 

tb<-   ele. 


The  Provincial  Paper  Mills.  Company,  Limited,  who 
hav  plants  af  Mill.-  Hoehes.  Thorold,  and  Heorge- 
town.  Out.,  are  now  shipping  book  papers  to  Buenos 


Airi'M,  South  America.  During  the  past  month  a 
ear  load  has  been  exported  everj-  week  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that   the  market  will  be  further  extended. 
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MEASURING  THE  iMOlSTURE  IN  CELLULOSE 


Bv    OTTO    NORDSTROM. 


The  fact  that  absolutely  dry  pulp  is  not  a  conductor 
of  electricity,  contrary  to  moist  pulp,  which  is  a  good 
transmitter  of  the  electric  current,  is  made  the  basis 
of  an  apparatus  for  automatically  measuring  the  am- 
ount of  moisture  in  cellulose.  The  water  contained  in 
the  pulp,  or  more  correctly,  the  salts  and  acids  in  this 
water,  are  the  real  transmitters  of  the  current.  This 
water  would  always  possess  the  same  conducting  pow- 
er, if  it  remained  always  of  the  same  constitution,  that 
is,  always  contained  the  same  quantities  of  salts  and 
acids  and  maintained  the  same  temperature.  The  pro- 
portion would  remain  the  same,  if  a  portion  of  the  cel- 
lulose, having  a  constant  percentage  of  moisture,  was 
closely  connected  with  live  contracts  and  the  transmit- 
ting power  was  measured ;  that  is  to  say,  in  all  cases 
where  the  cellulose  contained  the  same  quality  and 
quantity  of  moisture,  if  an  electric  current  of  unvary- 


Fig.  1. 

ing  voltage  was  conducted  through  the  cellulose,  an 
electrical  measuring  instrument  would  show  the  same 
reading. 

Such  a  condition,  however,  seldom  prevails.  The 
volume  of  salts  and  acids  in  pulp  water  varies  greatly, 
especially  in  mills  located  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  near 
the  sea.  At  Ortviken,  for  example,  the  amount  of  salt 
in  the  water  ranges  between  1  and  70  German  hard- 
ness degrees,  and,  here,  the  degree  of  hardness  rarely 
declined  to  1,  though  regularly  every  winter  it  went 
down  to  5.  The  conductivity  of  the  water  changes  about 
in  proportion  to  the  salts  it  contains,  and  we  can, 
therefore  understand  why  the  deflection  of  the  instru- 
ment, in  cases  where  the  amount  of  salt  in  the  pulp  wa- 
ter reaches  70  degrees  of  hardness,  is  about  fourteen 
times  greater  than  when  the  volume  of  salt  it  con- 
tains is  equivalent  to  only  5  degrees  hardness,  even  if 
the  cellulose,  in  both  instances,  contams  the  same  per- 
centage of  water. 


In  an  address  delivered  before  the  Swedish  Associa- 
tion of  Paper  and  Pulp  Engineers  on  February  13,  1914. 
accompanying  illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "Paper"',  in 
which  the  address  appeared. 


In  order  to  read  the  amount  of  moisture  in  cellu- 
lose directly  on  an  electrical  measuring  instrument,  in- 
dependent of  the  varying  amount  of  salts  it  contains, 
a  compensating  arrangement  is  made  use  of  which  we 
sliall  here  describe. 

In  what  are  known  as  "fresh-water"  mills,  it  always 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  pulp  is  in 
mau.v  instances  not  uniformly  washed,  and  that  conse- 
quentl.v  more  or  less  acids  or  lye  are  retained  in  it.  It 
cannot  be  considered  that  the  quantity  of  salt  will  re- 
main uniform  throughout  the  year,  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  compensating  arrangement  is  indispensable. 

The  temperature  of  the  pulp  water  on  the  drying 
cylinder  is  at  the  same  time  not  always  constant,  even 
when  the  cylinder  is  protected  at  the  point  where  the 
measurements  are  made. 

In  order  to  convey  an  intelligent  idea  of  such  a  mois- 
ture measurer,  an  illustration  of  it,  in  plan,  is  pre- 
sented. A  indicates  the  source  of  current;  B  and  B' 
two  constant  and  equally  large  resistances,  while  m 
and  m'  are  two  variable  liut  equally  large  resistances; 
K  indicates  the  contacts,  C  the  lap  of  pulp,  D  the 
cylinder,  and  E  the  measuring  instrument ;  v  is  the 
compensating  arrangement,  consisting  of  a  glass  tube, 
through  which  water  from  the  wet  end  of  the  last  press 
na.v  flow. 

Through  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  in  the  compensat- 
ing device,  a  contact  is  introduced  and  this  can  be  shift- 
ed to  any  point  in  the  tube,  that  is  to  say,  the  height 
of  the  column  of  v.-ater  through  which  the  current  must 
pass  can  be  lowered  or  raised  at  will.  The  lower  end 
of  tlie  glass  pipe  is  grounded  b.v  means  of  a  metal  tube. 
The  arrangement  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
Wheatstone  bridge.  When  the  sum  of  the  resistances 
B,  m  and  the  water  resistance  in  the  tube  v  equals  the 
sum  of  the  resistances  B\  m'  and  the  resistance  i  of 
the  pulp,  no  current  passes  through  the  measuring  in- 
strument, or  milliamperometer  E.  A  part  of  the  cur- 
rent passes  through  the  two  eciual  resistances  B  and  B' 
and  back  to  the  source  of  current  A;  while  another  goes 
through  the  resistance  m  and  the  water  resistance  in 
V  to  be  grounded;  then  through  the  resistance  at  C, 
and  at  m',  and  so  back  to  the  source  of  current  at  A. 
The  apparatus  is  so  regulated,  that  is,  the  contact  of 
the  compensating  device  is  so  shifted,  that  no  current 
can  pass  through  the  measuring  instrument  if  the  pulp 
contains  the  required  amount  of  water,  as  a  general 
rule,  10  per  cent.  Supposing  the  measuring  instru- 
ment to  be  set  for  pulp  containing  10  per  cent  of  water 
and  the  moisture  in  the  pulp  increase  to,  say,  12  per 
Cent,  the  resistance  in  the  pulp  C  is  lessened.  The  sum 
of  the  resistances  on  this  side  of  the  measuring  instru- 
ment is  consequently  reduced  to  less  than  the  sum  of 
the  resistances  on  the  other  side  and  a  portion  of  the 
current  passes  through  the  measuring  instrument  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow,  while  the  pointer  of  the 
instrument  is  deflected  to  one  side. 

If  the  pulp  is  too  dry,  containing,  for  example,  only 
8  per  cent  of  water,  the  conditions  will  be  reversed,  the 
resistance  in  the  cellulose  being  greater,  and  the 
sum  of  the  resistances  on  this  side  in  excess  of  the  sum 
of  the  resistances  on  the  other  side  of  the  measuring  in- 
strument.   In  this  case,  a  current  also  passes  through 
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the  instrument,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
noted  in  the  previous  instance,  the  deflection  taking 
place  in  the  opposite  direction.  According  to  the  de- 
flections of  the  instrument  we  are  able  to  determine 
the  amount  of  moisture  contauied  in  the  pulp.  When 
the  conductivity  of  the  water  changes,  the  same 
change  will  occur  simultaneously  and  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent m  the  pulp,  as  well  as  in  the  glass  tube.    The  in- 


Fog.  2. 


strunient  will  moreover  refrister  0  when  tlie  pulp  is  90 
per  cent,  or  contains  10  per  cent  of  water.  The  appar- 
atus may  be  (lescril)ed  better  by  beginning  with  the 
source  of  current  and  followinjr  along  it.s  path. 

For  every  apj)aratus  a  special  source  of  current  is 
reriuired,  the  most  common  being  a  small  dynamo  with 
adjustable  voltage.  Storage  batteries  are  too  cum- 
bersome. The  regulation  of  the  voltage  of  the  genera- 
tor is  effected  in  the  simplest  manner,  with  the  aid  of 
a  switch  rheostat.  By  reference  to  Kig.  2  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  dynamo  A  is  operated  by  the  motor  Em. 
Hy  manipulating  the  switch  rheostat,  twelve  different 
voltages  may  be  obtained  for  the  dynamo. 


peres.  The  instrument  registers  directly  the  current 
pa.ssing  through  the  water  in  the  compensating  de- 
vice and  by  regulation  of  voltage  and  resistance  its  de- 
flection is  kept  uniform. 

The  current  is  now  ground,  whence  it  passes  to  the 
drying  cylinder  I)  and  through  the  sheet  of  pulp  D  to 
the  contacts  K.  From  these  the  current  passes  through 
another  three-way  switch  with  the  aid  of  which  the 
current  can  either  be  broken  oi-  grounded.  By  means 
of  the  circuit  breaker  T  we  can  switch  in  or  cut  out 
what  is  known  as  the  compensation  resistance  m', 
whence  the  current  returns  to  the  dynamo.  Finally, 
at  the  zero  point,  between  the  contact  B  and  B',  the 
moisture  measurer  is  switched  in.  This  consists  of  an 
ordinary  milliam  Pe7-onu-ter  E,  similar  to  that  already 
described,  and  a  registering  device  E,  which  registers 
every  minute  on  a  strip  of  paper  the  deflection  of  the 
instrunu'nt.     This  strip  is  changed  daily. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  contacts  K.  These  press 
on  the  pid{)  C  and  are  disposed  on  a  drying  cylinder  D. 
They  are  loaded  with  weights  (Figs.  8  and  4)  so  that 
the  bearing  surface  will  always  remain  the  same.  With 
soft  pulj)  the  contact  roll  will  of  course  have  a  larger 
bearing  surface  than  with  hard  pulp,  because  the  roll- 
er will  in  the  first  instance  press  more  deeply  into  the 
material.  The  location  of  the  place  of  contact  K  is 
of  great  importance.  As  it  is  oidy  the  resistance  at  the 
bearing  surface  of  the  rubbing  contact  which  we  have 
to  consider,  the  contact  on  the  other  side  of  the  pulp 
formed  by  the  drying  cylinder  having  a  bearing  surface 
of  unlimited  extent,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
»  nlace  must  be  selected  where  the  moistness  of  thi 
.surface  is  about  equivalent  to  the  average  moisture  of 
tne  {)ulp. 

At  the  point  P  (Fig.  3)  where  the  lap  of  pulp  has  just 
passed  over  the  upjjcr  heated  roll  the  surface  mois- 
ture will  be  much  less  than  the  average  moisture  of  tlie 
sheet.  For  the  same  moisture  on  the  surface  this  dif- 
ference is  greater  where  the  pulp  runs  thick  than  where 
it  is  thin.  The  desired  place  we  have  foinid  by  experi- 
ment to  bi'  where  the  contacts  are  sliown  in  tju^  illustra- 
tion as  placed.  The  pulp  mnst  therefore  be  carried  in 
a  different  direction  to  the  usual  way.  The  outer 
portion  of  the  sheet  of  pulp,  on  which  the  measure- 
ments are  taken,  has  here  traversed  a  distance  efjiial  to 


To  iililain  the  zero  point  for  the  connection  of  the 
measuring  instrument  to  a  contact,  the  resistance  B  and 
B'  are  providi'd.  If  we  now  proceerl  and  follow  the 
po.sitive  conductor  we  first  arrive  at  the  regulable  re- 
Histnnee  m.  and  from  there  to  a  three  way  switch  with 
the  aid  of  which  the  current  can  be  interrupted, 
grounded,  or  [>a.H.sed  to  the  meaHuring  instrument  J. 
whence  it  pa.snes  through  the  eonipen.<<ating  device  v 
and  Hubseipifntly  to  earth.  The  instniment  J  ifi  an  or- 
dinary   milliamperometer   registering   to   1.5   milliam- 


twice  the  eireuinferenee  of  a  cylinder  without  having 
been  in  direct  contact  with  one. 

As  the  tests  have  shown,  the  ertriductivity  of  the  pulp 
iri'Teases  with  the  increase  in  thi-  (piantity  of  salts  it 
eont^ains,  and  more  rajiidly  than  that  of  water  in  the 
glass  tub*".  This  is  a  result  prol>ably  of  the  difference 
in  le?nperature  at  the  two  points,  and  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  install  a  constant  resistance  in  series  with  the 
water.  This  compensating  resistance  is  oidy  employed, 
however,  where  the  variations  in  the  salt  content  arc 
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considerable.  The  resistance  m  and  m'  are  regulatable, 
like  the  voltage  of  the  dynamo  A.  The  regulating  arms 
of  the  three  resistances  are  firuily  connected  together 
so  that  the  three  regidations  may  be  effected  at  once. 
To  protect  it  from  variations  in  temperature,  the  part 
of  the  drying  cylinder  at  which  the  moisture  is  measur- 


Fig.  4. 

ed  is  equipped  with  a  sheet-metal  hood  (Fig.  3).  To 
prevent  the  fibres,  etc.,  from  choking  the  glass  tube  it 
is  equipped  with  a  strainer  F  (Fig.  3). 

Although  differences  in  the  degree  of  moisture  can- 


Tig.  5 

not  possibly  be  avoided  over  the  full  width  of  the  sheet 
of  pulp,  the  apparatus  will  at  least  prove  a  valuable 
aid  in  preventing  complaints. 

Pig.  5  is  a  photograph  of  the  entire  apparatus  with 
the  exception  of  the  contacts,  K,  which  are  shown  in 
Fig.  4. 


QUICK  RUNNING  CALENDERS. 

Although  the  rajiid  running  of  the  calenders  gives 
the  appearance  of  making  plenty  of  paper,  it  has  its 
difficulties,  especially  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  run  the 
calender  faster  than  it  was  built  for,  is  the  opinion  of 
the  "Papier  Zeitung,"  which  says  that  this  may  be 
very  well  in  the  case  of  strong  and  elastic  papers, 
and  so  long  as  they  only  pass  through  the  calender. 
When,  however,  dift'erent  sorts  of  papers,  including 
weaker  ones,  are  run  alternately,  and,  of  course,  when 
it  is  a  question  of  weak  papers  only,  the  speed  must  be 
reduced  to  correspond  to  the  strength  of  the  weakest 
paper.  Hut  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep  on 
varying  the  speed  for  different  sorts  of  paper,  and 
the  difficulty  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  if  the 
calender  is  run  fast  the  pressure  between  rollers  must 
be  heavy,  or  else  the  web  has  not  the  time  to  receive 
the  necessary  gloss. 

This  heavy  pressure  makes  the  effects  of  any  creases 
or  ine(|ualities  of  thickness  in  the  paper  absolutely 
permanent.  Fast  running  is  also  not  without  its  effect 
on  the  calender  itself.  The  stress  on  the  bearings 
makes  them  very  likely  to  run  hot  under  the  heavy 
load,  and  great  care  is  required  in  the  lubrication,  and 
that  may  even  prove  inadequate  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  machine. 

There  is  thr  tiii'tlnT  danger  that  the  pi-essure  may 
crush  the  paper  so  much  as  to  affect  the  felting,  and, 
therefoi'e,  the  strength  of  the  web.  This  is  often  mani- 
fested by  a  glassy  look  through,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  attribute  to  any  cause,  whether  imperfect  sizing  or 
otherwise,  than  can  be  alleged.  If  the  calender  is 
running  at  a  high  speed,  and  it  is  necessary  to  stop  it 
(|uickly  for  any  reason,  it  is  difficult  to  do  so,  and  the 
bieaking  strains  the  whole  machine  very  severely. 

It  must  be  evident  from  what  has  now  been  said 
that  a  quick-i'unning  and  slow-running  calender  should 
be  provided,  and  that  each  should  be  restricted  to  the 
work  which  it  is  constructed  to  perform. 


WANT  CANADIAN  PAPER. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hoy,  L'aiuulian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
(ireat  Britain,  reports  that  investigations  indicate  that 
former  sources  of  sujjply  of  paper  are  disturbed  to 
such  an  extent  that  importei's  and  iiu>rchaiits  are  de- 
sirous of  getting  in  touch  with  manufactuers  in  Can- 
ada to  assist  in  filling  their  requirements.  These  in- 
(|uiries  cover  a  large  field  so  far  as  classes  of  paper  are 
concerned,  as  follows: — 

Blotting,  book,  carbon,  catalogue,  coated  and  enam- 
elled, colored,  coi'i'ugated,  cover,  drawing,  envelope, 
I'eatlierweight,  fibre,  glazed,  gununed,  kraft,  lal)el,  litho- 
gi-aphic,  news,  tag,  tissue,  typewriter,  waterproof,  wax- 
ed, wrapping  and  manila,  writing  and  ledger,  kraft 
browns,  grease-proofs,  vegetable  parchnu^nts,  M.G.  cap 
bag  papers,  M.G.  sul[)hite  papers  in  heav}-  weights, 
toilet. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  advisable  for 
Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  compete  in  these  goods 
to  communicate  with  buyers.  They  will  find  that  their 
samples  and  ((uotations  will  receive  care  and  attention. 
Names  and  addresses  of  Glasgow  inquirers  are  on  file  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  In 
making  quotations  it  would  be  well  to  give  full  particu- 
lars regarding  details  of  packing.  Prices  should  biii 
quoted  in  sterling,  delivered  at  Glasgow. 
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COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION   IN    PAPER   MAKING   IN 
BRITISH  TECHNOLOGICAL   INSTITUTE 


Through  the  kmduess  of  ^Ir.  A.  Teinperley,  whoso 
article  ou  '"Paper  Testing ""  appeared  in  the  May  1st  is- 
sue of  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  it  is  possible  to  re- 
produce here  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  iluuici- 
pal  School  of  Technology,  Manchester,  and  in  the  Tech- 
nical School  at  Bury,  at  which  Mr.  Temperley  is  lec- 
tui"er  in  paper  making.  The  general  description  of  the 
former  institute  is  from  tiie  pen  of  ilr.  Olivier  Holland, 
whilst  from  the  curricula  of  the  two  institutes  are  taken 
the  tletails  of  the  courses. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY, 
MANCHESTER. 

This  institution  is  (_li-.signi(l  to  give  courses  in:  ileeh- 
anical  Engineering:  Electrical  Engineering;  Municipal 
and  Sanitary  Engineering;  Architecture  and  the  Build- 
ing Trades.  The  Chemical  Industries,  including: — (a) 
General  Chemical  Technology;  (b)  The  Chemistry  of 
Textiles;  (c)  Paper  Manufacture;  (d)  Metallurgy  and 
Assaj'ing;  (e)  Brewing,  Photography,  etc. 


principal  compounds.  Laws  of  chemical  combination; 
atoms  and  molecules.  Avogadro's  theory;  methods  of 
determining  atomic  and  molecular  weights;  dissocia- 
tion: classification  of  elements;  the  periodic  law.  Me- 
thods for  determining  the  composition  of  air  and  wa- 
ter. Hydrogen  peroxide  ;  ozone.  Boron  and  silicon  and 
their  compounds ;  glass  and  porcelain.  Phosphorus,  ar- 
senic, antiniony,  and  bismuth,  and  their  chief  com- 
pounds. 

Inorgajiic  Chemistry  (Laboratory).  —  IV^  hours  a 
week.  Study  of  the  properties  and  compounds  of  the 
lialogens-«ci,'l  the  phosphorus  groups  of  elements.  Do- 
fcrminaf.oii  of  equivalents  of  elements.  Simple  analy- 
sis. 

Mathematics. — Two  hours  a  week.  Methods  of  ap- 
proximate calcidation.  arithmetical,  logarithmic,  and 
slide  rule;  apjjlication  to  mensuration  of  plane  figures 
and  soldis.  Trigonometrical  functions:  solution  in 
right-angled  triangles.  Factors;  algebraic  fractions; 
simple  and  (piadratic  eijuations;  problems;  easy  in- 
dices and  surds.    Plotting  of  algebraic  functions;  easy 


Paper  Machine — Manchester  School  of  Technology. 


AfttT  an  attrniiaiicc  4)f  three  years  in  any  of  the 
above  named  branrhes.  the  Htiident,  who  has  passed 
the  examinations  satisfactorily,  in  grafluated  with  the 
tit!.'  of  Ba<he|or  of  Ti-.Jiniear  Science.  B.Sc  Tech. 

The  Hchool  co.sf  £400.000.  It  is  a  N|>lendid  building, 
of  the  Kn-nc|i   HciiaiKsaiii-i-  style  of  archilccfnre. 

The  laboratorii's  ari-  so  vast  and  so  vvi-ll  I'ljnipped  that 
they  can  he  comjiared  with  those  of  the  unat  nniversi- 
seit.  as,  for  instan<c,  Mc(;ill, 

The  head  of  the  PajxT  Maniifaeturinjr  Department  is 
Mr.  Y.  Hiibner. 

The  Paper  Makers'  course  is  as   follows: — 

KM! ST  VKAR  COrKSE, 

Chemistry  of  the  Non  Metals.  -1  hour  a  week  F're 
[>aratioD   and    proj»erties   of   the    halogens    and      thpir 


eases  of  graphic  solution  of  ec|uation;  the  law 
y  =  a  +  bx  obtained  fiom  plotted  results  of  experi- 
ments. 

Physics  for  Chemists  (Lectures). — One  hour  a  week 
I'nits  and  iiieiisnreiiienis :  the  physical  balance;  den 
sit\  ;  capillarity ;  viscosity;  properties  of  solutions 
physical  proj)erties  of  gases.  I^ight;  index  of  refrae 
tion;  the  speetrometer:  the  spectroscope:  the  micro 
scope;  polarisatio!!  of  light.  Heat:  temperature  meas 
nrements;  ealoriuH-try ;  vapour  pressure;  hygrometry 
radiant  h<-at.  Eh-etrieity  ;  units;  Joide's  law;  electro 
cheinistry;  electro  magnetism;  eleclrieal  measure 
inelits  ;   thermo-eleetrieity 

Physics  for  Chemists  (Laboratory). — One  and  a  half 
hoins  a  week  Testini;  of  the  physical  balance;  cali- 
bration   of    measuring    instrument*;    determination    of 
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density ;  surface  tensioB  ;  viscosity ;  thermouietry  ;  pyro- 
metry ;  calorimetry ;  expansion  by  heat ;  melting  points ; 
boiling  points ;  hygrometry  ;  optical  measurements ;  use 
of  the  spectrometer  and  spectroscope ;  polarisation  of 
light;  electrical  measurements;  electro-chemical  ex- 
periments and  measurements. 

SECOND    YEAIJ     COURSE. 

Chemistry  of  the  Metals  (Lectures). — One  hour  a 
week.  General  properties  of  the  metals.  Methods  of 
extraction  and  principal  properties  of  the  more  im- 
portant metals.  Preparation,  properties,  and  uses  of 
their  chief  compounds.  Introduction  to  the  study  of 
thermo-chemistry  and  electrolysis. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (Laboratory). — One  and  a  half 
hours  a  week.  Tlic  c|ualitMtiw  analysis  of  simple  salts 
and  iiiixtui'os.     Voluiiietric  analysis. 

Organic  Chemistry  1:  Aliphatic  Series  (Lectures). — 
One  liour  a  week.  Tin-  liydrocarlxms  of  the  fatty  or 
ali]ihatic  series  and  their  dei'ivatives. 

Organic  Chemistry  (Laboratory). — Two  and  a  half 
hours  a  week.  Practical  work  in  connection  with  the 
lecture  course. 

THIRD    YEAR    COURSE. 

Technology  of  Paper  Making  (Lecture). — One  and 
a  half  hours  a  week.  Raw  and  manufactured  tibre- 
yielding  substances ;  microscopical  and  chemical  char- 
acteristics of  the  fibres  ;  cellulose  ;  rags  and  their  chem- 
ical and  mechanical  treatment ;  boiling  processes ; 
breaking  and  beating  engines.  Bleaching  processes; 
antichlors;  nature  and  application  of  loading  agents; 
determination  of  ash.  Sizing  and  sizing  materials; 
determination  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  vari- 
ous sizing  agents  in  the  finished  product;  effect  of  acid 
on  the  pulp ;  and  means  of  detection ;  toning,  color- 
ing and  mottling;  mordants  and  coloring  matters  used 
in  dyeing  and  staining;  nature  of  coloring  matters; 
application,  fastness  to  light;  chemical  reactions  for 
detecting  coloring  matters  in  the  finished  paper;  hand 
process ;  paper  machines  and  the  appliances  connected 
with  them;  calandering  and  cutting;  various  classes 
of  paper ;  paper  testing :  utilization  of  waste  products ; 
soda  recovery :  processes  for  the  preparation  of  wood 
pulp. 

Organic  Chemistry,  11;  Aromatic  Series  (Lectures). 
— Our  hour  a.  wi't-k.  Classification  of  carbon  com- 
pounds into  open  chain  and  cyclic  compounds.  Con- 
stitutional diiferences  between  the  various  classes 
The  liydrocarbons  of  the  alicyclic  series  and  their  de- 
rivatives. 

Organic  Chemistry  (Laboratory). — One  and  a  half 
hours.  The  reactions  of  some  of  the  more  important 
and  commonly  occurring  organic  compounds.  The  pre- 
paration of  selected  examples  of  compounds  belonging 
to  the  aromatic  series. 

Paper-Making  Laboratory. — 6  hours.  Pi'actical  work 
based  ujion  tlu^  lectures  of  the  third  year. 

Mechanics  (Lecture). — One  hour.  Graphic  represen- 
tation of  forces  and  velocities ;  diagrams  of  work ;  mo- 
ments and  couples;  levers;  simple  machines  illustrat- 
ing mechanical  advantage;  velocity  ratio  and  effi- 
ciency; the  laws  of  friction;  lubrication;  transmission 
of  power  by  shafting,  wheel  gearing,  pulleys,  belts,  and 
ropes;  laws  of  motion;  angular  velocity;  acceleration; 
kinetic  and  petential  energy ;  centrifugal  force ;  im- 
pulse and  momentum  :  elementary  hydrostatics ;  laws  of 
fluitl  pi-essure  ;  aceuraulators  ;  packing  presses. 

Mechanics  Laboratory. — One  and  a  half  hours. 
Ti-iangle  and  polygon  of  forces :  moments ;  sliding  fric- 
tion ;  belt  friction ;  test  of  a  simple  machine  for  velo- 


city ratio;  mechanical  advantage,  and  efficiency;  en- 
ergy in  a  flywheel. 

Heat  Engines  (Lectures). — One  hour.  Vuit  of  heat; 
seiisilile  and  latent  In^at  :  total  heat  of  evaporation; 
standard  of  cvapoiation  ;  evaporative  power  of  fuels; 
volume,  pressure,  and  temperature  of  saturated  steam; 
•Joule's  equivalent  of  heat  and  work.  Steam  pressure 
indicators  and  indicator  diagrams;  generation  of 
steam;  types  of  steam  boilers;  modern  steam  engines; 
slide  valve  aiul  steam  distribution;  compound  engines; 
Corliss  engine;  indicated  horse  power;  bi-ake  horse- 
power and  mechanical  efficiency;  economisers;  super- 
heaters ;  condensers ;  principles  of  the  steam  turbine ; 
types  of  turbines  in  use.  Gas  engine  ;  suction  gas  plant. 
Oil  engines. 

Heat  Engines  Laboratory. — One  and  a  half  hours. 
Tests  tor  tile  calorific  value  of  boiler  and  gas  engine 
fuels;  condenser  tests;  tests  of  indicators;  tests  of 
steam,  gas,  aiul  oil  engines. 

FIFTH  YEAR  COURSE. 
Paper  Manufacture. — .Six    hours.      Practical     work 
conipli'ineidary   to  tiie   third  year  lectures;  testing  of 
raw   materials,   paper  testing,   and   research   on  an  in- 
dustrial scale. 

Chemical  Laboratory. — One  and  a  half  hours.     Gen- 
eral an.dytical  cliemistry  with  special  reference  to  the 
reciuirenu'Ht.s  of  jiapei-  manufacturers. 
General    Chemical    Technology. — Text   Books    Recom- 
mended. 
FIRST  YEAR  COURSE: 

Inorganic  Chemistrv   (Laboratorv)   Students,  Chem- 
istry, Taylor.     3s  9d. 
Mathenmtics  1. — Elementary  Algebra,  Hall  &  Knight, 

3s  5d.— Slide  Rule,  7s  6d. 
Physics  for  Chemists    (Lectures). — Class    Book     of 
Physics,  Gregory  &  Iladley,  3s  5d. 
SECOND  YEAR  COURSE : 

Chemistry  of  the  Metals  (Lectures). — Students  Che- 
mistry, Tavlor.    3s  9d. 
THIRD  YEAR  COURSE: 

(Organic  Chemistry,  11;   Lectures — Organic     Chemis- 
try,  Pai'ts   1   and  2,  Perkin   &    Kipping,    5s    8d; 
Practical  Organic  Chemistry,  Radcliffe  &  Sinnatt, 
3s  9d. 
FOURTH  YEAR  COURSE: 

ileehanics  (Lectures) — Applied  Mechanics,  Cryer  & 
Jordan.  2s  3d. 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  AND  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AT 
BURY,  LANCS. 

This  institution  has  been  established  liy  the  Union 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutes,  with  the  object 
of  sujiidying  the  necessary  knowledge  to  enable  a  stu- 
dent to  prosecute  with  success  the  study  of  any  trade 
or  science  subject,  and  students  who  pass  the  Union's 
examination  held  at  the  close  of  the  Session  are  there- 
after eligible  for  admission  to  classes  preparing  for  the 
examinations  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  In- 
stitute, or  of  the  Hoard  of  Education. 

Students  are  eligible  to  compete  for  various  Scholar- 
ships. Exhibitions  and  Prizes  otfered  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  These  include  four  Whitworth  Scholar- 
ships of  £125  a  year,  tenable  for  three  years,  and  thirty 
£50  Exhibitions,  tenable  for  one  year;  also  a  number 
of  Royal  Exhibitions,  Scholarships  and  Free  Student- 
sliijis,  etc.,  etc.  Scliolarships,  Medals,  and  Prizes  are 
also  warded  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 
and  by  the  Union  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutes, 
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Buty  Corporation.  Victoria  University  of  Manchester, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  Institution  is  designed  to  give  courses  in : — Pre- 
liminary Technical  course:  Pure  and  Applied  Chemis- 
try-: Engineering;  Building  Trades:  Textile  Manufac- 
ture: Commercial  Subjects:  Domestic  Science  Sub- 
jects: General  Science  Subjects,  etc. 

The  following  announcement  which  wa-s  distributed 
among  the  mills  is  an  indication  of  what  this  school 
is  doing  for  British  Papermakers : — 

Please  Post  Up  in  Mill  or  Office. 

PAPER     MANUFACTURE. 

Two  classes  in  the  above  subject  will  be  held  in 
the  Technical  School.  Bury,  on  Friday  evenings,  8 
to  0.30  (Ordinary  Grade):  Saturday  Afternoons 
4  to  5.30  (Advanced  and  Honors  Grades);  Com- 
mencing P'ridav  and  Saturdav,  September  25th  and 
26th.  1914. 

Fee  for  the  Session.  7s  6d.  Lecturer,  Mr.  A. 
Teniperley  ( P^irst-Class  Honors). 

The  Course  of  Lectures  and  Practical  Work  has 
been  arranged  to  enable  workmen  and  students  to 
acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  the  various  opera- 
tions and  machinery  employed  in  the  important 
industry  of  Paper-making.  The  subjects  treated 
will  include  Fibres.  Preparatory  Processes,  viz.: 
Boiling,  Washing.  Bleaching.  Sizing.  Loading  and 
Coloring,  etc.  The  Beating.  Machine  and  Finish- 
ing Operations  and  Appliances.  The  Site,  Motive 
power,  and  Mechanical  Arrangements  of  Modern 
Mills. 

The  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  lan- 
tern Slides.  Models.  Drawings,  Samples,  and  Ex- 
periments of  an  interesting  and  practical  char- 
acter. 

At  the  enil  of  the  Session  visits  will  be  paid  to 
local  Mills  or  the  Works  of  Paper  Mill  Engineers. 

The  saiii|>les  of  (taper  include  an  extensive  and 
valuable  collection  of  liigli-cla.ss  British.  American, 
and  Continental  Makes  and  Specialties.  These  are 
available  for  Students'  Examination  and  Test- 
ing. 

Practical  Work  consists  of  Boiling.  Bleaching, 
and  Dyeing  Experiments,  the  data  and  results  of 
which  liavf  ofti-n  been  turned  to  practical  account 
in  thi'  mill;  Production  of  liiuid-made  Sheets  and 
Colored  Patterns  of  Specij.l  Dye  Stuffs:  Examina- 
tion and  Methods  of  Paper  Testing:  also  all  Ma- 
terials, Chemicals,  Fuel  and  Water  used  in  Paper- 
making:  Syst<iiis  of  Paper  Mill  Accounts  and 
Costing  will  be  dealt  with. 

For  further  particulars  of  Lectures,  Prizes,  and 
the  Special  Organized  Course,  intending  Students 
are  recommcndid  to  apply  early  at  the  .School 
for  a  Directory  of  the  Clas,ses.  StinlenfH  enroll- 
ing their  names  the  |>revioiis  week  to  above  date 
arr  exempt  from  the  Hegisf ration  P'ei-  of  Six|»ence. 

The  courses  ill  Paper  Manufacture  are  hh  fiillriu*    _ 

FIHST   YEAR  COURSE. 

Inorganic  Chemiatry, — Lecture  one  hour.  i>r!i.tieal 
on<'  and  a  half  hours. 

Lecture;  (  lieiiiKal  Hud  physical  change.  Propertipti 
of  ganes.  oxyifen.  hydrotfen.  water.  Laws  of  ehemi- 
cal  combination,  mi.xtiires  and  compounds,  chlorine 
an<l  hydrochloric  acid,  earlion  and  its  oxides,  sulphur, 
compounds  of  sulphur  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  ni- 
trogen and  its  com|)oundH.  acids,  bases,  and  salts. 


Laboratory  Practice:  The  preparation  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Lecture  Course.  General  chemical  operations. 
Quantitative  exercises. 

Practical  Mathematics. — Two  hours.  Arithmetic: 
Degrees  of  accuracy.  Time  saving  devices.  Rough 
check.  Contracted  methods.  Square  root.  Averages. 
Percentages.    British  and  Metric  Measures. 

Formulae  and  Equations:  Formation  and  use  of  for- 
mulae. Transformation  of  form\dae  so  as  to  express 
each  (juantity  in  terms  of  the  others.  Evaluation  of 
any  quantity  in  formulae  when  the  values  of  the  other 
quantities  are  given.  Formulae  involving  plus  and 
minus  signs  in  addition  to  the  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion signs.  Solution  of  simple  equations.  Simultane- 
ous simple  equations.  Problems  leading  to  simple 
equations. 

Factors  and  Fractions:  Multiplication  of  binomials 
by  inspection.  Taking  out  a  common  factor.  Differ- 
ence of  two  squares.  Simple  algebraic  fractions.  Can- 
celling out  common  factors.  Addition  and  substraction 
of  simple  algebraic  fractions. 

Indices  and  Logarithms:  Powers  and  roots.  Roots 
expressed  as  indices.  Laws  of  indices.  Logarithms. 
Antilogarithms.  Use  of  tables  of  logarithms.  Evalu- 
ation of  formulae  by  means  of  logarithms. 

Mensuration:  Perimeters  and  areas  of: — Parallelo- 
gram, triangle,  trapezium,  polygon,  circle,  annulus, 
sector  of  circle,  segment  of  circle,  and  ellipse,  with 
practical  applications.  Plotting  of  figures  bounded  by 
curves  and  determination  of  their  areas  by  (a)  counting 
squares,  (b)  mid-ordinate  rule.  Surfaces.  Volumes. 
Weights  of  prism,  cyliiuler.  pyramid,  cone,  sphere,  with 
practical  applications. 

Proportion  and  Variation:  Simple  proportion  treated 
as  the  equility  of  two  ratios.  Direct  variation.  In- 
verse variation.    .Joint  variation. 

Geometry:  The  most  important  propositions  of  Eu- 
clid: Books  1.  II.  III.  and  VI.,  illustrated  by  drawing 
and  measurement. 

(ira]is:  Rectangular  co-ordinates.  Plotting  of  rectili- 
neal and  curved  figures.  Importance  of  choice  of 
scales.  Plotting  of  exi>erimental  data.  Correition  of 
errors  of  observation.  Interpolation.  Simple  algebraic 
gra|ihs.  (iraphical  solution  of  simple  and  siniidtane- 
oiis  equations. 

Trigonometry :  Measureirient  of  angular  displaee- 
iiient.  Trigonometrical  ratios  of  angles  not  greater 
than  90  ileg.  .Simjile  relations  connecting  the  trigono- 
(netrieal  ratios.  Use  of  tables  of  sines,  cosines,  and 
tariL'ents,     Snliition  of  riirht-angli-d  triangles. 

General  Physics. — Two  ami  a  quarter  hours.  Lec- 
ture and  Laboratory  Practice: 

General:  Units  of  length,  area,  vohime,  mass;  den- 
sity and  specific  gravity. 

Heat:  Nature  of  heat:  th<TmometrA- ;  effects  of  heat 
on  solids,  liipiids  and  gases;  melting  points  and  boil- 
ing points,  effect  of  impurities  and  change  of  pres- 
sure; the  jihysicnl  laws  relating  to  gases;  units  of 
hi-at ;  specifle  heat :  latent  heat ;  conduction,  convection 
and  railiation. 

.Mat^netism  and  Elei-tricity ;  Magnets,  voltaic  cells. 
nslNtanee:  tlnriiiHl  effects  of  currents;  rioctrolysis, 
"luantitative  laws. 

Light:  N'ature  of  light;  reflection;  refraction  and 
eli-inenfary  ideas  of  spectra  and  spectroscope;  polar- 
isation. 

SECOND  YK,\K  rulK.SE 

Inorganic  Chemistry:  (The  work  of  this  stage  in 
divided  into  two  «e<tions.  taken  in  alternate  years. 
— Lecture:   (die   liiiur :   PrH<'fiiHl     Two   hours. 
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Lectures:  Section  A.— Methods  for  determination  of 
composition  of  gases.  Laws  of  gaseons  combination. 
Atomic  tlieory  and  its  applications.  Valency;  disso- 
ciation; classification  of  the  elements.  Water,  hydro- 
gen, dioxide,  ozone,  air.  The  halogen  elements  and 
simple  compounds.  Phosphorus  group.  Sulphur  group. 
Boron,  silicon,  carbon  Section  B. — Study  of  the  Peri- 
odic System.  Chief  properties  and  compounds  of  the 
principal  group  of  metals,  with  special  reference  to 
such  important  substances  as  bleaching  powder,  alkali, 
etc. 

Laboratory  Practice:  (Qualitative  analysis.  Inor- 
ganic preparations.  Introduction  to  quantitative  an- 
alysis. 

Organic  Chemistry. — Lecture,  one  hour;  practical, 
two  hours. 

Lectures:  Saturated  and  unsaturated  hydrocarbons. 
Halides.  Alcohols,  aldehydes  and  ketones.  Acids  and 
esters.  Carbohydrates.  Amines.  Benzene.  Nitro- 
benzene and  aniline.  Ilomologues  of  benzene.  Phenols. 
Benzoic  acid. 

Laboratory  Practice:  Qualitative  analysis  and  pre- 
paration of  organic  compounds. 

Paper  Manufacture. — One  and  a  half  hours. 

1.  Fibre  yielding  raw  materials.  Chemical  and 
structural  features.  Celluloses  and  compound  cellu- 
loses. 

2.  Mechanical  preparing  jjrocesses.  Sorting,  picking, 
cutting  and  dusting. 

3.  Boiling  processes.  (a)  Alkaline  treatments. 
Theory  of  action.  The  various  types  of  boilers  or  di- 
gesters for  rags,  esparto,  straw,  wood,  (b)  Acid  pro- 
cesses. The  bisulphite  system  of  wood  treatment,  (c) 
Treatment  of  waste  papers,  "broke,"  and  air  dry  pulps. 

4.  Washing  processes.  Special  methods  directed  to 
economical  recovery  of  chemicals.  Breaking  engine : 
construction  and  working. 

5.  Bleaching  processes.  Chemistry  of  hypochlorites 
and  their  action;  electrolytic  processes  of  production. 
The  variations  of  bleaching  methods  commonly  prac- 
tised. Auxiliary  agents  and  their  effects.  Conditions 
affecting  economy  of  process  and  permanence  of  bleach- 
ing effects. 

6.  Beating  processes.  Construction  and  working  of 
beaters.  The  factors  of  the  treatment  considered  in  re- 
lation (a)  to  the  working  of  the  pulp  on  the  machine, 
(b)  to  the  construction  and  mechanical  properties  of 
the  finished  web  of  paper. 

Engine  sizing.  Rosin  size :  preparation  and  compo- 
sition. Starch  casein.  Alum  and  sulphate  of  alumina. 
Loading  and  coloring.  Tub  sizing.  Preparation  of 
gelatine  size. 

8.  The  Paper  Machine  and  its  adjuncts.  Stuffchests, 
strainers,  sand  tables,  the  wire,  couch  and  press  rolls, 
felts,  drying  cylinders.  Adjustments  of  speed.  Back- 
water. Effects  of  rapid  and  slow  drying.  Water  mark- 
ing.   The  handmaking  process.    "Board"  processes. 

9.  Calenders.  Appliances  for  damping.  Effects  of 
calendering  upon  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  pa- 
per.    Plate  glazing. 

10.  Treatment  and  utilization  of  waste  products  and 
spent  liquors.  Soda  recovery.  Principles  of  multiple 
effect   evaporation. 

11.  The  various  classes  of  paper  in  relation  to  com- 
position and  trade  uses.    Sizes  and  weights. 

12.  The  Laboratory.  Methods  of  sampling  for  analy- 
sis. Qualitative  examination  of  papers  to  determine 
composition,  pulp,  sizing,  loading.  E.stimates  of  mois- 
ture and  ash.  Determination  of  specific,  gravities  by 
weighing  and  by  hydrometers. 


13.  Laboratory  Work.  Methods  of  estimating  cellu- 
lose. \'aluation  of  raw  fibrous  materials.  Chemical 
characteristics  of  celluloses  and  compounl  celluloses. 
Test  solutions  and  their  preparation.  Quantitative  es- 
timations of  acids,  alkalies,  hypochlorites,  sulphites, 
and  bisulphites  (sulphurous  acid),  sulphate  of  alumina. 
Compai'ative  coloring  powers  of  dyes  and  pigments. 
Cliemical  methotls  generally  required  for  the  routine  of 
Die  luill. 

THIRD  YEAE  COURSE. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. — Lecture,  one  hour;  practical 
two  hours. 

Study  of  the  Periodic  System.  Chief  properties  and 
compounds  of  the  principal  groups  of  metals,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  such  imijortant  substances  as  bleach- 
ing powder,  alkali,  etc. 

Laboratoi'v  Piaetiee.  Qualitative  analysis.  Inorganic 
prei)ai-Mti(ins.     Introduction  to  quantitative  analysis. 

Organic  Chemistry. — Lecture,  one  hour;  practical, 
two  hours. 

Lectures:  Saturated  and  imsaturated  hydrocarbons. 
Halides.  Alcohols,  aldehydes  and  ketones.  Acids  and 
esters.  Carbohydrates.  Amines.  Benzene.  Nitro- 
benzene and  aniline.  Homologues  of  benzene.  Phenols. 
Benzoic  acid. 

Laboratory  Practice:  Qualitative  analysis  and  pre- 
pai'atioii   of  oi'ganic  compounds. 

Paper  Manufacture. — One  and  a  half  hours. 

The  matter  eontained  in  Second  Year  Course,  and  in 
addition : — 

1.  The  Alill:  Site,  general  arrangement,  water  sup- 
ply, desirable  featTires  in  each.  Treatment  of  waste 
waters. 

2.  Cost  of  production  in  relation  to  raw  iiiaterials, 
labor,  chemicals  and  steam. 

3.  Microscopic  features  of  fibres  in  relation  to  paper 
making  value ;  quantitative  analysis  of  papers  (pulps) 
liy  microscopic  methods. 

•4.  Mechanical  properties  of  papers;  ijuantitative 
measurements. 

5.  Special  varieties  of  papers;  blottings,  vegetable 
parchments,  imitation  parchments,  filtering  papers, 
enamel  papers,  waxed  papers,  waterproof  papers, 
"safety"  cheque  papers,  drawing  papers,  photographic 
papers. 

FOURTH  YEAR  COURSE. 

Paper  Manufacture. —  (a)  Practical,  three  hours,  (b) 
Lecture,  one  and  a  half  hours,  and  either  (a)  or  (b)  : 

(a)  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Lecture,  one  hour;  prac- 
tical, two  hours. 

(b)  Practical  Dyeing,  two  and  a  half  hours.  Cotton 
and  Linen  Bleaching  and  Cotton  Dyeing:  Lecture,  one 
and  a  half  hours. 

(a)  Inorganic  Chemistry : 

Lectures :  Compounds,  metallic  and  non-metallic. 
Special  attention  to  Physical  Chemistry  and  to  manu- 
facturing processes. 

Laboratory  Practice :  Qualitative,  gravimetric,  and 
volumetric  analysis  with  general  chemical  work. 

(b)  Practical  Dyeing: 

This  Course  is  ai  ranged  so  as  to  give  the  students  an 
opportunity  of  mordanting  and  dyeing  for  themselves, 
on  either  yarn  or  calico,  with  the  various  chemicals, 
mordants,  dyes,  etc.,  which  are  employed  on  a  com- 
mercial scale. 

The  laboratory,  which  is  equipped  with  modern  ap- 
paratus, is  sui)plied  with  the  latest  dyes  and  chemi- 
cal products  employed  in  dyeing. 
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Each  student  will  be  pi'ovided  with  the  necessary 
dyeing  and  bleaching  apparatus,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  leading  color 
manufacturers  for  a  supply  of  the  latest  coloring  mat- 
ter as  soon  as  i)ut  on  the  market,  as  well  as  pattern 
cards.  Students  will  liavc  an  early  opportunity  of 
testing  and  valuing  these  substances  as  regards  fast- 
ness, etc. 

Practical  Chemistry  for  Dyers. — Preparations  of  so- 
lutions, analysis  of  acids,  alkalis,  water  for  technical 
purposes,  bleaching  agents,  tannin,  mordants,  indigo, 
coal,  and  otlier  cliemieals  and  materials  used  in  bleach- 
ing and  dyi-ing  tradrs. 

Cotton  and  Linen  Bleaching  and  Cotton  Dyeing. — 
Classification  of  the  Fibres.  Theii'  origin,  physical 
structui'e,  action  of  chemical  I'cagents,  and  methods 
of  distinguishing  the  various  vegetable  fibres  from 
animal  fibres. 

Water. — Temi)orary  and  permanent  hardness  of  wa- 
tiM-.  how  caused  and  how  removed.  The  effects  of  im- 
purities   in    bleaching. 

Hleaching. — Yarn  bleaching  for  dyeing  and  for  mar- 
ket, yai-n  bleaching  machinery. 

("loth  Hleaching. — The  market,  madder  and  Turkey 
red  bleachei's,  with  an  explanation  of  the  chemical 
changes  which  fake  place  during  the  various  operations. 

Pdeaidiing  Kiers. — Open  kier,  injector  kier,  Mather- 
Thompson's  kier.  Open-width  bleaching.  Finishing 
bleached  goods. 

Theory  of  Dyeing. — Application  of  natural  dyestufis, 
substantive  and  alizarin  colors,  mineral  colors,  ani- 
line blacks,  etc.     Finishing  of  dyed  fabrics. 

Text  Books  Recommended. 

FIKST  YKAi;  Coll.'.SE: 

Inorganic  Chemistry:  "Chemistry  for  Schools  of 
Science."     Lecture.     Parrish,  2s  6d. 

Laboratory:  "Pra<'tical  Liorganic  Chemistry,"  Part 

I.  Clowes  &  Coleman,  2s  (id. 

Prai'tical  Matlieiiiatics :  "Practical  Mathematics  for 
i.eginners."      (.'aslle.    McMillan  &  Co.    2s  6d. 
SEC •( )Nn  YEAR  ( -OUKSK : 

Inorganic  ('henustry:  "Inorganic  Chemistry."  G.  S. 
.Vewth,  (is  6fl. 

Lal)oratory:  "Practical  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  Part 

II.  Clowes  &  Coleman.     3s  6d. 

Organic  Cheiiiistry:  "Elements  of  Organic  Chemis- 
try."    E.  I.  Lewis.    2s  fjd. 

Laboratory:  "Systematic  Practical  Organic  Chcmis- 
trv."     (i.   .M.   Norman,   Is  (iii. 

TiifiU)  yi-:ai{  corKsi-:: 

<'hemist?\v:  Same  Text  ilooks  as  scconfl  year  course. 
Pajier    Manufacture:     "Practical     P{i|ier     Making" 
< 'bi|ipertr)n  I,  '}H. — "A  Text  P.ook  of  Paper  Making." 
('loss  &  I'levan.  12s  (Jd. 

Korirni  ykak  cochsk: 

inorcanic  Clieniistry :  "<^nMntitalive  Analysis." 
•  lowes  &  (Vileinan.     lOs  (id. 

Cotfiiii  and  Liiirii  MIeacliiiig:  "Dyeing  of  Textile 
l-'abrics."     liuiiimers  Hevised  Edition.    5h. 


NEW  BOARD  MILL. 

I).  .M.  Kelly,  formerly  of  Cai-thago.  .N'.Y.,  is  in  New- 
ark, .N'.Y..  building  a  board  mill  for  I'loomer  Bros.,  box 
mannfaeturers.  The  structure  will  be  of  concrete  and 
steel,  and  thoroughly  uji-to-rlate.  The  (iresont  instal- 
Infifin  of  one  72  in.  machine  will  be  followed  by  a  sec- 
ond iriachine,  and  the  |)laiit  should  be  in  operation  by 
October  next. 


The    Canadian    Red    Cross 

Dr.  Jas.  W.  Robertson,  whose  name  is  a  household 
word  in  Canada  as  that  of  the  promoter  of  efficient 
dairying,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  later  chair- 
man of  the  Royal  ("ouunission  on  Industrial  Training 
and  Technical  p]ducation,  has  been  doing  iu)ble  work 
in  connection  with  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society. 

Those  who  attended  the  annual  nu-eting  of  the  Can- 
adian Pul])  and  Paper  Association,  and  were  fired  by 
the  enthusiasm  for  work  for  work's  sake  which  the 
doctor  displayed,  can  understand  the  zeal  with  which 
he  Avould  address  himself  to  this  humauitarian  cause. 

Dr.  Robertson  has  recently  published  an  appeal  for 
contributions  to  the  Red  ('ross  Society,  which  we  are 
more  than  happy  to  i>ublish. 

"(/)ur  country,  with  its  .Mlies",  he  points  out,  "is 
waging  a  great  war  for  justice,  for  the  protection  of 
small  nations  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  for  con- 
tinued and  growing  freedom,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  iiledged  word  of  honor.  Much  destruction  and 
desolation  are  being  caused.  Lives  are  being  lost  by 
the  thousand.  Caiuida's  first  {•ontingent  is  now  in  the 
thick  of  it.  Soiiu'  will  fall  sick;  many  may  be  wound- 
ed ;  some  will  pay  the  last  fidl  measure  of  devotion  to 
their  country  and  its  cause. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  exists  to  succor  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  war.  The  need  of  Red  Cross  Service  is 
great  aiul  growing  grcatei-  as  the  war  goes  on.  The 
price  of  progress  towards  lasting  ])eace  is  very,  very 
dear.  It  cost  lives,  homes,  health  and  much  iiesides. 
Canada's  part  in  the  process  of  ]»ayment,  through  giv- 
ing for  Red  Cross  work,  is  mercifully  light  and  easy 
even  when  all  have  given  to  the  extent  of  really  feel- 
ing it. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  pay  the  price  exacted  by  the 
desolating  struggle  from  week  to  week.  What  they 
paid  in  blood  and  did  in  sacrifice  a  month  ago  was  not 
enough  for  them.  Shall  we  say  it  was  cnougii  for  us? 
Wliat  they  are  doing  and  suffering  and  achieving  have 
put  aside,  for  the  time,  all  their  thoughts  and  plans 
f<ir-  individual  welfare,  comfort  and  safely.  They 
don't  hesitate  to  establish  precedents.  Hut  they  are 
l)recedenfs  of  heroic  .sacritice  for  our  country  and  its 
cau.se,  for  our  ])rinciples  ami  ideals  that  they  may  be 
upheld. 

Canadians  are  generous  in  sentiment  and  generous 
in  giving  when  their  hearts  and  heads  point  the  way. 
This  is  a  case  when  they  ilo  so  jioint  dearly,  persuasive- 
ly anil  urgently.  In  this  crisis,  in  the  lives  of  nations 
and  in  the  lives  of  stricken  soldiers,  none  can  pray 
too  much,  do  too  much  or  give  too  much. 

I  app.'al  for  sums  from  .$1  to  .1i.")0.  during  the  first 
week  in  May.  Kvery  ^:t()  provides  one  additional  hos- 
pital bed  with  the  giver's  name  over  it.  ]',y  seniiing 
me  about  .tlO.OOO.  yon  would  .serve  your  country  well, 
bring  credit  to  yourselv.-s,  and  make  all  of  us  verv 
proinl  of  yon.  For  the  sake  of  the  wounded  boys,  make 
the  gift  substantial,  it  will  be  an  investment  towards 
the  recovery  of  some  Canadian  soldier,  who  stood  in 
our  stead  that  our  cause  might  be  upheld." 


The  Heaver  Hoar.l  CoMipnny  Limited,  of  Tliorold, 
Ont..  recently  suffered  n  loss  of  about  eighteen  Ihous 
and  dollars  when  four  frame  dwellings  belonging  to 
the  company  and  oeenpied  by  workmen  wore  burned  to 
the  grounrl.  The  honses  were  loe«ti-d  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town  and.  owing  to  a  delay  in  send 
ing  in  the  alarm,  the  damage  was  much  groator  than  it 
otherwiHe    would    have    been. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  ANILINE  COLORS  IN  THE 

UNITED   STATES 


By    I.    F.     STONE 


I  am  very  pleased  to  appear  before  your  very  im- 
portant association,  in  order  to  state  the  facts  and 
conditions  in  connection  with  the  possible  procuring  of 
supplies  of  Aniline  Colors  from  Europe,  and  their  man- 
ufacture and  possible  development  in  the  United  States, 
and  so  answer  publicly  the  deluge  of  in(iuiries  which 
are  reaching  us  daily  from  American  textile  manufac- 
turers and  other  consumers  of  aniline  dyes,  as  to  the 
present  and  future  conditions. 

As  regards  the  possible  European  supply,  as  it  is 
well  known  by  those  intei-ested,  no  supplies  are  now 
coming  from  Germany,  which  is  the  principal  source  of 
supply  for  these  products.  Of  the  total  consumption  of 
dyes  in  America,  it  is  estimated  that  about  eighty  per 
cent  is  furnished  by  Europe,  and  of  this  quantity  it 
is  estimated  that  Germany  furnishes  about  seventy-five 
per  cent:  in  other  words,  of  all  the  dyes  imported  from 
Europe,  (icrmany  furnishes  about  three-quarters  and 
other  countries  about  one  (|uarter.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  twenty-five  per  cent  of  imports  which 
have  been  furnished  by  other  countries,  particularly 
England  and  Switzerland,  might  be  continued,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  these  other  European  factories  are  un- 
able to  furnish  them  because  they  are  dependent  large- 
ly on  Germany  for  their  immediate  raw  materials,  and 
as  Germany  is  now  unable  to  furnish  them  these  inter- 
mediate raw  materials  they  are  consequently  unable 
to  send  us  even  their  small  proportion  of  the  color 
supply.  The  Ihiited  States  is  therefore  now  abso- 
lutely deprived  of  nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  their  sup- 
ply of  aniline  colors.  When  this  supply  will  again  be 
resumed  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  state  at  this 
time,  but  it  is  very  apparent,  however,  that  it  will  be 
some  time  before  European  shipments  can  come 
through  again,  and  a  still  longer  time  before  they  can 
come  through  in  regular  quantities,  as  owing  to  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  European  factories  are  very 
much  intei-rupted  in  their  maiuifacture  through  lack 
of  labor,  raw  material,  etc.,  and  will  continue  to  be 
handicapped  by  these  same  conditions  for  a  long  time 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  whenever  this  may  be.  The 
prospect  of  American  consiuners.  therefore,  of  secur- 
ing a  normal  supply  of  dyestuflPs  for  a  long  time  to 
come  from  European  sources,  is  very  uncertain. 

American  consumers  are  therefore  turning  for  pos- 
sible relief  to  American  manufacturers,  but  if  Europe 
has  been  supplying  them  with  eighty  per  cent  of  their 
consumption  it  is  evident  that  American  manufactur- 
ers, have  only  been  supplying  them  with  about  twenty 
per  cent,  therefore  could  only  continue  in  the  begin- 
ning, to  supply  this  percentage  of  the  consumption,  un- 
der normal  conditions,  and  the  serious  question  then  is, 
whether  or  not  the  American  percentage  can  be  in- 
creased, and  if  so,  how  quickly  and  to  what  extent. 

I  have  stated  that  American  production  is  only  about 
twenty  per  cent  under  norTnal  conditions,  but  unfor- 
tunately even  this  small  percentage  could  not  be  con- 
tinued immediately,  under  war  conditions,  because  Am- 
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erican  factories  have  been  buying  their  partly  finished, 
or  what  we  call  intermediate  materials,  from  Europe, 
and  making  their  colors  from  these  inteimiediate  ma- 
terials, and  immediately  the  war  started  shipments  of 
these  intermediate  materials  were  stopped,  and  Ameri- 
can factories  were  left,  generally  speaking,  without  any 
visible  supply  of  these  intermediate  materials  with 
which  to  make  their  colors. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  put  before  you  a  scientific 
or  technical  paper  on  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colors, 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  you  some  information 
as  to  how  this  is  done,  so  that  you  will  better  under- 
stand the  situation.  The  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes 
is  really  in  three  stages,  that  is,  first  from  the  first  raw 
materials,  such  as  benzole,  toluole,  napthaliue,  etc., 
what  is  called  the  intermediate  materials,  are  manu- 
factured, such  as  aniline  oil,  nitro-benzole,  aniline  salts, 
and  a  host  of  other  products  nearly  three  hundred  in 
all,  and  from  these  intermediate  products  the  aniline 
dyes  are  finally  manufactured.  The  principal  raw  ma- 
terials are  natural  products  of  the  United  States,  ben- 
zole, toluole,  najihthaline,  etc.,  and  in  normal  times  are 
sold  at  about  the  same  prices  here  as  in  Europe,  so 
that  American  manufacture  starts  out  on  an  even  basis 
with  Europe  as  far  as  the  supply  of  the  first  raw  ma- 
terials is  concerned.  It  is  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
second  stage,  or  intermediate  materials,  that  the  Am- 
erican manufacturer  encounters  a  check,  as  it  was  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  materials  that  European  fac- 
tories, particularly  German,  excelled,  even  with  their 
raw  material  at  the  same  cost  as  could  have  been  sup- 
plied by  American  producers,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  American  manufacturers  of  dyes  could  buy  cheap- 
er from  Europe  than  they  could  manufacture  here, 
and  were  doing  so  at  the  time  the  war  commenced,  and 
the  shutting  off  of  the  shipments  of  Ihese  products  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  as  I  have  already  stated,  left 
American  factories  without  any  visible  supply  of  these 
materials  with  which  to  make  their  colors. 

Obviously  then,  the  only  thing  they  could  do  in  or- 
der to  continue  their  manufacture  of  colors,  was  to 
make  their  own  intermediate  materials,  but  the  be- 
ginning of  their  manufacture  is  at  once  attended  with 
the  invcstnu-nt  of  a  large  amount  of  money  for  factor- 
ies and  machinery — really  the  starting  of  a  new  fac- 
tory in  addition  to  their  aniline  factory — and  an  imme- 
diate increase  in  the  cost  of  these  materials  as  a  result 
of  higher  manufacturing  conditions  in  the  United 
States  and  a  consei)uent  higher  cost  for  aniline  colors 
made  from  those  higher  priced  intermediate  materials, 
and  th(>  manufacturers  of  colors  here  are  therefore 
confronted  with  the  proposition  of  wliether  they  can 
afford  to  risk  the  investment  of  this  large  amount  of 
capital  and  the  possible  accumulation  of  a  lot  of  high- 
priced  materials,  which  they  could  not  sell  at  prices 
based  on  their  increased  cost  in  case  the  war  should 
end  and  more  or  less  normal  conditions  be  again  re- 
sumed in  a  short  time. 

The  only  possible  solution  of  this  problem,  which 
would  protect  them  in  normal  times  in  the  development 
of  this  industry,  would  be  the  help  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  way  of  a  high  tariff  which  would 
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prevent  the  importation  of  colors  at  a  lesser  price 
than  they  could  be  manufactured  here,  and  some  sort 
of  anti-dumping  elau.se  which  would  prevent  the  sell- 
ing of  colors  into  this  country  at  lower  prices  than  they 
are  sold  elsewhere,  in  order  to  prevent  their  successful 
manufacture  here.  A  number  of  conferences  between 
American  chemical  manufacturers  and  officials  of  the 
Government  have  been  held,  and  while  the  Govern- 
ment shows  every  interest  in  the  situation,  particularly 
in  the  enactment  of  some  sort  of  anti-duiuping  clause, 
and  some  time  in  the  future  will  probably  enact  a  pro- 
per tariff  protection,  it  will  not  help  out  the  present 
situation  and  capitalists  are  not  willing,  therefore,  to 
risk  the  investment  of  their  money  in  these  industries, 
under  these  conditions. 

In  spite  of  the  many  newspaper  reports  that  a  num- 
ber of  firms  were  about  to  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  aniline  colors  in  this  country,  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  specific  instance  where  any  responsible  firm  or 
corporation  is  about  to  engage  in  their  manufacture,  re- 
ports to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  There  are  a 
number  of  firms,  however,  about  to  engage  in  the  pro- 
duction of  benzole,  and  some  to  manufacture  products 
like  carbolic  acid,  aniline  oil,  etc.,  but  these  products 
are  not  aniline  colors,  and  the  confusing  of  their  enter- 
prises witii  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colors  has  led  to 
the  report  that  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colors  was 
about  to  be  largely  developed,  and  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  this  report  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain, as  far  as  new  factories  are  concerned.  At  the 
present  time,  therefore,  the  only  manufacturers  of  ani- 
line colore  are  those  who  were  in  business  before  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  and  to  these  factories  Am- 
erican consumers  will  have  to  look  for  relief,  for  some 
time  to  come,  in  any  event. 

Simply  to  show  you  how  these  American  factories 
stand,  in  normal  times.  I  <|Uote  from  a  report  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Norton,  (."ommercial  Agent  Of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  recently  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  in  which  he  states  on  page  10: 

■"The  four  establishments  devoted  to  the  production 
of  (l.ves  supply  nearly  100  colors,  largely,  however,  as 
alrt-ady  stated,  by  assembling'  nearly  finished  pro- 
ducts of  foreign  origin.  These  American  firms  are  bold 
and  enterjjrising.  command  about  three  million  dollars 
capital,  evidently  doing  the  best  they  can  under  ex- 
isting conditions  to  build  >ip  a  national  industry.  In- 
vestigation shows  that  their  advance.  b<yoii<l  certain 
limits,  in  the  manufacture  of  <  ither  inti-rmediate  or  fin- 
ished dyes  is  persistent ly  chcckerl  and  prevented  by 
the  united  action  of  German  producers  in  umler-selling 
fhtm.  Th«'  entire  German  color  industry  is  so  com- 
pletely organizeil  and  accustomed  to  act  as  a  unit  in 
furthering  th»'  gcni-ral  interests,  at  home  and  abroad, 
that  little  succrss  in  facing  their  determined  opposi- 
tion  has  herefofort"  been  obtained." 

This  extract  from  this  report  will  show  you  what 
the  American  manufacturers  havi-  don<-  and  what  they 
nri-  up  ai^ainst.  Just  at  present,  howevi-r.  the  times 
are  not  normal,  and  German  competition  therefore  is 
not  a  faetor  in  the  situation  at  the  moment.  Spealt- 
uig  frir  our  own  faetory.  which  is  the  largest  of  the 
aniline  factories  in  the  I'nited  States,  we  have  started 
to  manufacture  these  inlennediate  products  irrespec- 
tive of  <ost,  because  the  American  constimers  were 
willing  to  pay  prices  warranted  our  doing  so  under 
present  conditions,  but  this  is  mori-  r>r  lens  a  t'inporar>- 
eondition.  and  it  is  the  permanent  eondition  whieh  we 
•■ire  anxious  to  develop.  As  I  havi'  already  stated,  the 
'iovernment  can  be  of  no  immediate  help  in  the  de- 
velopment  of   this   businem,   therefore   the   matter   ia 


really  in  the  hands  of  American  consumers,  as  if  they 
are  willing  to  support  the  American  manufacturers  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  them  to  get  well  es- 
tablished, i.e.,  continuing  to  paj-  prices  for  colors  ne- 
cessitated by  the  manufacture  of  intermediate  ma- 
terials here,  the  American  manufacturers  will  then  in- 
vest the  money  and  increase  their  production  to  any 
extent  which  may  be  necessary,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
say  that  many  of  the  American  consumers  are  show- 
ing a  willingness  to  do  this,  as  we  have  recently  put 
before  them  a  proposition  to  manufacture  for  them  a 
certain  color,  which  we  call  direct  black  (•)  it  being  a 
color  of  the  greatest  importance  and  large  consump- 
tion, and  if  they  are  willing  to  make  contracts  with  us 
over  a  certain  length  of  time,  in  this  instance  a  year 
from  the  1st  of  October,  which  from  present  advices 
a  large  part  of  them  are  very  glad  to  do,  we  will  at 
once  increase  our  production  of  this  particular  color  to 
large  proportions,  possibly  enough  to  provide  for  the 
entire  consumption,  and  the  increase  of  this  color  will 
be  followed  by  an  increase  in  other  large,  important 
colors,  under  the  same  arrangement  as  quickly  as  it 
can  be  done,  and  this  then,  the  quickest  and  best  way 
to  develop  the  American  factory  under  present  con 
ditions. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  manufacture  of  these  inter- 
mediate materials  luider  the  present  conditions,  is  at 
a  much  higher  cost  than  under  normal  conditions,  for 
the  reason  that  many  of  the  raw  materials  which  are 
used  in  their  manufacture  art  also  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives,  and  as  the  explosive  manufactur- 
ers are  willing  to  pay  almost  any  price  for  supplies, 
the  manufacturers  of  dyes  are  accordingly  obliged  to 
pay  the  same  prices  in  order  to  obtain  their  supplies, 
the  difference  at  this  time  being  nearly  three  times 
as  much  as  under  normal  conditions,  which  accounts 
for  the  high  prices  whieh  we  are  obliged  to  ask  for 
colors  at  tliis  time. 

Referring  again  to  the  black  contracts  about  which 
I  have  just  spoken,  wotild  say  this  is  particularly  in- 
teresting to  your  members  wlio  are  hosiers  manufactur- 
ers, as  they  are  large  consuun-rs  of  blaik.  and  it  has 
been  found  that  our  black  can  be  u.sed  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  replace  largely  sulphur  and  aniline  blacks 
which  have  lnretofore  been  used  b\  many  of  them,  so 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  hosiery  manufacturers  par- 
ticularly should  not  be  able  to  obtain  all  the  black 
they  can  use  by  participating  in  the  arrangement  which 
I  have  mentioned  in  this  address,  viz..  making  a  con- 
tract for  their  supplies  for  a  length  of  time  ami  at  a 
price  which  will  warrant  our  making  the  color  for  them 
without  too  much  ehanee  on  our  part;  in  other  words, 
ilividinir  the  n-sponsibility  and  reaping  the  mutual  ad 
vantage  of  beinir  able  to  have  manufactured  and  se- 
eiire  adequat<-  supplien  uniii-r  all  londitions. 

If  we  secure  this  help  from  American  consumers,  and 
reduce  our  risk  by  contracting  as  we  have  suggested, 
we  believe  by  the  end  of  the  war  the  business  will 
be  so  materially  develope.l  that  the  Goveniment  will 
see  the  neeesxity  of  continuing  the  manufaeture  of  our 
products  on  a  large  .Mcale.  and  then  protect  us  by  an 
increawd  duty  as  well  as  by  the  so-called  antidump- 
ing clauHc  before  mentioned,  and  the  business  will  then 
tfo  on  »n<ler  sueresRfnl  conditions. 

I   might  say  in  this  connection,  however,  that   even 
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at  the  present  high  prices,  which  are  about  three  times 
the  normal  prices,  the  actual  cost  of  dyeing  to  most 
hosiery  manufacturers  is  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  their  manufactured  goods,  taking  for  in- 
stance the  item  of  cotton  hosiery,  where  in  normal 
times  the  dyestufif  cost,  not  including  labor  or  other 
expenses,  would  be  about  .$3.00  for  one  himdred  dozen 
of  the  average  socks,  or  say  three  cents  per  dozen,  and 
even  in  these  abnormal  times,  with  the  high  cost  of  col- 
ors, the  same  operation  can  be  done  for  about  five  cents 
per  dozen;  in  other  words,  even  at  the  present  high 
prices  for  black  the  cost  of  dyeing  is  only  advanced 
about  two  cents  per  dozen,  which  is  an  infinitesimal 
advance  to  the  ultimate  consumer  who  buys  a  pair  of 
socks,  therefore  it  seems  as  though  manufacturers  need 
only  ask  a  slight  advance  for  their  product,  which 
would  enable  them  to  pay  the  higher  price  for  dye- 
stuffs,  and  continue  operations,  so  insuring  consumers 
of  a  regular  supply  of  their  ordinary  materials,  socks 
for  instance,  at  an  advance  so  small  that  it  would  not 
be  questioned  by  auy  one.  These  same  remarks  also 
apply  to  the  cost  of  dyeing  other  materials  as  well  as 
hosiery,  which  is  an  equally  small  percentage  of  the 
value  of  the  material  which  is  dyed,  it  generally  being 
estimated  at  about  two  per  cent,  so  that  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  dyestutt's  only  means  a  small  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  finished  material,  and  the  important 
question  therefore"'should  be  the  securing  of  dyestuft's 
rather  than  the  price;  so  that  numufaeturiug  opera- 
tions can  go  on  without  delay,  and  eventually  the  price 
for  American  made  colors  will  become  more  normal, 
and  probably  not  be  much  more  if  any  more  than  Euro- 
pean colors,  even  if  they  are  given  the  increased  pro- 
tection by  the  Government,  as  competition  among 
themselves,  if  nothing  else,  would  insure  reasonable 
prices. 

The  point  to  this  whole  address  is  simply  the  fact 
that  aniline  dyes  can  be  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  successftrfly  from  American  materials,  irrespec- 
tive of  European  conditions,  if  American  consumers  of 
colors  are  willing  to  pay  pi-ices  which  the  extra  cost  of 
manufacturing  under  the  present  conditions,  make  ne- 
cessary, and  trust  to  the  future  to  develop  the  indus- 
try to  such  au  extent  that  they  can  work  under  nor- 
mal conditions  in  competition  with  the  world.  If  the 
consumers  are  willing  to  help,  then  the  capital  will  be 
forthcoming  to  develop  the  manufacture  to  its  utmo.st 
capacity,  but  if  they  are  not  willing  to  do  their  part, 
then  there  is  no  chance  for  the  manufacture  to  develop 
at  present  to  auy  extent,  and  the  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  languish  until  the  Government  comes  to  the 
rescue  by  putting  on  a  protective  duty  and  enacting  an 
anti-dumping  clause,  as  mentioned. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention. 


RAILWAY  CO-OPERATION. 

Canadian  railways  are  taking  a  constantly  increas- 
ing interest  in  forest  fire  prevention  along  their  lines. 
Both  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Candian  Pacific  rail- 
ways have  provided  public  notices  in  smoking  com- 
partments, warning  against  the  throwing  of  lighted 
matches,  cigarettes  and  cigars  from  the  train.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  has  printed  fire  warniugs  on  the  menu- 
cards.  The  Canadian  Pacific,  Canadian  Northern  and 
Algoma  Central  railways  print  fire  prevention  matter 
in  their  advertising  literature,  particularly  in  the  cir- 
culars intended  for  campers,  tourists,  etc.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  fire  loss  is  preventable,  and  there  is  a 
steadily  increasing  realization  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  loss  can  be  avoided  through  the  creation  of  an  in- 
telligent public  sentiment  along  this  line. 


Development  of  Newfoundland 

Sir  Edward  ilorris,  speaking  for  the  Government  in 
the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland  on  April  22,  outlined 
the  contract  which  it  is  jiroposed  to  make  with  the  New- 
foundland Products  Corporation,  Limited,  represented 
by  ]\Ir.  Thomas  L.  Willsou,  of  Woodstock,  Out.,  and 
with  liim  is  associated  the  Reid-Newfoimdland  Com- 
pany. The  expenditure  suggested  is  large,  the  items 
being  as  follows  : — 

Water  power $6,440,300 

General  work 2,564,000 

Industrial  plant 3,745,000 

Phosphoric  acid  plant 900,000 

Ammonia  plant 450,000 

Working  capital 2.000,000 

Railway  revision 250,000 

Grand  total $16,349,300 

The  coiiH)any  pi'oposes  to  establish  at  Bay  of  Islands 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1S,000,000  an  industry  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ammonium  phospluite.  which  is  a  fertilizer, 
ammonia,  cement,  wood  pulp  and  lumber.  The  de- 
tails are  set  forth  as  follows  as  regards  construction 
and  equipment : 

Coke  and  gas  woi'ks $    799,000 

Lime  (|uarrv 75.000 

Lime  kilns  for  '27)0  tons  iirodnction  pi-r  day  142,000 

Calcium  cai-bidc  works '.  462,800 

Carliidr  ci'usliing  works 71,400 

Electroih'  carbon  works 25,000 

.Saw  mills 211,800 

Sulphite  pulp  milLs,  electrolytic  bleaching 

plants  and  Avood  preparations 1,586,300 

jMachine  shops,  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
boiler  and  structural  shops,  forges,  pat- 
tern shops,  and  storage  rooms 161,400 

Engineering  autl  supervision  of  foregoing 

items.  ,  , 228,300 


$3,745,000 


In  Sir  Edwai'd  ]\lorris's  speech,  the  maiu  features 
of  the  agreement  were  given  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Government  leases  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine 
years,  in  so  far  as  they  have  any  power  or  propertj'  in 
the  same,  the  water  power  or  powers  in  and  upon  the 
ILnnber  River,  and  in  or  upon  Junction  Brook,  with  the 
right  to  divert  and  dam  the  same  or  any  lake  or  wa- 
ter powers  within  the  drainage  area  of  the  Hiuuber  Ri- 
ver; and  also,  should  the  company  at  anj'  time  within 
twenty-one  years  become  the  owners  of  any  additional 
water  powers  within  a  distance  of  forty  miles  of 
the  company's  factories  at  Bay  of  Islands,  within  an 
area  laid  down  by  a  map  and  defined  in  this  agree- 
ment, the  Government  propose  to  allow  the  provisions 
of  this  agreement,  with  the  exception  of  clause  10,  to 
aiiply  to  any  water  powers  so  acquired  and  developed 
within  the  said  area  for  the  purposes  of  the  same  busi- 
ness. 

(2)  If  the  company  fails  to  develop  the  water  pow- 
ers so  acquired,  then  the  advantages  of  the  agree- 
ment shall  not  apply. 

(3)  The  company  agrees  within  two  years  to  sur- 
vey the  Hamilton  and  Northwest  rivers  in  Labrador, 
and  finish  the  surveys  within  five  years,  and  furnish 
the  Government  with  all  plans  of  the  survey  .and  the 
Government  agree  that  if  the  company,  within  ten 
years  from  this  date,  in  addition  to  an  expenditure  of 
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•to. 000. 000  at  Bay  of  Islands,  expend  an  additional  sum 
of  -f.S.OOO.OOO  in  Newfoundland  in  connection  with  the 
extension  of  its  business  in  Newfoundland,  it  will  grant 
the  company  a  water  power  on  the  Hamilton  KiVer 
from  the  head  of  Lake  Winocapau  to  the  sea  or  an 
equivalent  water  power  on  the  Northwest  Kiver,  Labra- 
dor, but  the  condition  of  the  grant  of  the  said  water 
powei-  is  that  the  company  shall  within  five  years  ex- 
pend in  the  development  of  the  said  water  power,  and 
its  plant  in  Labrador,  the  further  sum  of  $10,000,000. 
In  the  event  of  failure  to  so  spend,  the  grant  shall  be 
void,  and  the  water  power  on  the  Hamilton  or  North- 
west river  shall  revert  to  the  crown. 

(4)  The  eomjjany  agrees  to  furnish  up  to  50.00  0 
horse  power  in  Labrador  to  all  persons  or  companies 
operating  witliin  one  hundred  miles  of  their  power 
houses. 

(5)  The  Government  grants  to  the  company  a  block 
of  limestone  near  the  Humber  River,  about  five  miles 
from  Bay  of  Islands,  for  the  purpo.se  of  making  lime. 

(6)  The  company's  property  shall  be  free  from 
municipal  taxation.  The  stocks  of  the  company  are 
also  free  from  taxation.  Construction  material  and  ma- 
ciiinery  will  be  admitted  duty  free.  70.000  acres  of 
clown  land  are  gi'anted  the  company  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  30  cents  an  acre  for  wharves,  ])iers,  docks,  fac- 
tories and  warehouses.     Property  required  not  in  pos- 


session of  the  crown  to  be  taken  and  paid  for  by  ar- 
bitration. 

(7)  The  company  has  the  right  to  build  telephones 
between  tlie  factories,  and  piers  and  workshops. 

(8)  Phos])hate  rock,  pyrites,  electrodes,  soda  and 
bags  for  packages  are  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the 
colony. 

(9)  Coal  for  use  in  connection  with  the  coni])any's 
work  in  Labrador  is  admitted  duty  free. 

(10)  The  company  agrees  to  sell  at  its  works  at 
wholesale  prices,  and  deliver  the  same  at  all  railway 
stations  in  Newfoundland,  and  at  ports  of  call  where 
the  Reid-Xev.foundland  Company's  steamers  now  call, 
its  fertilizer,  freight  free. 

(11)  All  damages  to  ci-own  land  to  be  paid  for 
ami  settled  l)y  arbitration. 

(12)  Kcncwal  of  lease  if  not  determined  by  99  years. 

(13)  The  company  undertakes  to  begin  actual  con- 
struction o|)erations  within  two  years  of  the  date  of 
the  agreement,  and  expend  the  sum  of  .$5,000,000  within 
the  island  of  Newfoundland  within  five  years.  Fail- 
ure to  begin  oi-  expend  renders  the  agreement  null 
antl   void. 

(14)  Dams  to  be  eonstrueted  with  proper  log  sluices 
for  the  passage  of  salmon  and  fish.  I'se  of  the  waters 
by  the  public  eontiinics  as  liei'ctofore. 

(l.")i  The  company  will  provide  ci-anes  for  lifting 
boats  ovei-  dams. 


WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  CANADIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER 

INDUSTRY 


RICIIAKI)   BROWN,  President   of    Brown    Bros..    Limited.    Toronto 


I'l  the  sketches  of  "Who's  Who  in  the  Canadian 
I'ulp  anfl  Pajiei-  Industry.'"  whicli  have  appeared  reg- 
ularly in  the  Pulp  an<l  Paper  Magazine  for  several 
tiionths,  many  referenci's  have  been  matle  to  gentle- 
men connected  witli  tin;  l)usiness  for  long  periods, 
but  the  honor  of  being  itlenfified  with  an  institu- 
tion for  fifty-nine  years  fall.s  to  oidy  one  nuMuber 
an<l  he  is  Richard  Brown,  Pr(!sidcnt  of  Brown  Bros., 
[.limited,  wholesale  jiaper.  stationery,  printers'  and 
bookbinders'  sujiplies.  Toronto.  And  remember  this 
connection  has  been  a  continuous  one  and  Mr.  Brown, 
who  this  week  celebrated  his  eiglity-first  birthday, 
is  Hfili  active  and  at  his  desk  every  day  directing 
tlie  fiolicy  and  details  of  the  iiunicnse  business,  of  which 
he  and  his  l)rothers,  John  and  Tliomas  (long  since 
departed)  br'gan  on  a  siriail  scale  f>n  King  Street 
Kast.  on  the  site  where  the  King  Edward  Hotel  now 
slanils,  away  back  in  1H56,  continuing  a  busine.ss 
eouHriejieerl  l)y  the  family  at  Neweasth-.  Kngland  in 
1774.  Another  outstanding  feature  is  that  the  name 
of  the  firm  has  never  changed  with  the  exception  that 
some  years  ago  the  original  partnershi[i  was  convert- 
ed into  a  joint  stock  company  with  the  usual  addi- 
tion of  the  word  "Jiimifcd."  Such  a  remarkable  reeoril 
is  fierhaps  withr)ut  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  paper 
house   or  paper  dealer  on   the   continent. 

Just  a  year  ago,  when  Mr.  Brown  celebrated  his 
••ightieth  birfhilay.  so  widely  is  he  estecnii'd  and  res- 
pected.  that  all  the  wholesah-  stationers  of  Toronto, 
where  his  name  is  a  household  word  in  'he  f'!>de  ,iiid 


a  lamlmark  for  integrity  took  occasion  to  iirescnt  him 
with  an  a|)|)reciaf ive  address  on  vellinu.  accompanied 
by  a  bouquet  of  eighty  Anu-rican  Beauty  roses,  one  for 
each  birthday.  The  address  expres.sed  the  hoi)e  that 
Mr.  Brown  might  enjoy  many  more  years  of  jieaee 
and  health  and  referre<l  in  the  highest  terms  to  his 
"sjdendid  career  as  a  business  man  and  an  honorable 
(•(Miipetitor."  No  greater  tribute  could  he  paid  him 
nor  cfiuld  there  be  a  more  comjirehensive  suiuming 
np  of  his  life  work  in  the  paper  trade  nf  Canada. 

If  Mr.  Brown  was  asked  wiuit  liave  been  the  great 
luiderlying  itrincijdes  ujion  which  the  historic  firm 
of  which  he  is  tin-  honored  head  has  been  established, 
he  woidd,  in  all  liklihnod,  reply  —  honor,  industry, 
servicr-  anil  application  —  for  he  has  been  an  untiring 
Wf)rker  all  his  days  and  has  imbued  others  with  the 
same  spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion.  Harmonious  re- 
lations have  always  existed  between  employer  and  em- 
ployees and  among  the  latter,  now  numbering  some 
2(H).  in  the  different  departments,  and  many  who  have 
never  been  in  the  service  of  any  other  establishiui'nt 
Their  worth  and  work  have  always  been  roeognized 
by  good  wages.  With  their  co-operation,  tin-  high 
traditions  fif  Ihi-  house  have  been  maintained  in  every 
particular  and  the  institution  has  for  many  years  been 
oiw  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Dominion. 

The  son  of  a  practical  bookmaker,  the  subject  of 
this  referenr-e  was  born  in  Newcastle  onTyne,  Englainl, 
on  .May  13.  IHIU.  and  when  twelve  years  old  aci-ompan 
le.l     hm     fiilher      mx     brritlieru     stud     fwii    sisters    across 
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tlie  Atlantic  landing  in  New  York.  The  family  did 
not  remain  long  over  the  border  but  made  their  way 
to  Toronto  via  Albany  and  the  Erie  canal  to  Lewis- 
ton  and  thence  by  steamer  to  the  city  which  has  been 
their  home  ever  since  1846.  Mr.  Brown  lias  seen  Tor- 
onto grow  from  a  sparcely  settled,  muddy  comnumity 
containing  only  a  few  thousand  people  to  a  great  met- 
ropolitan centre  of  half  a  million  souls.  The  first 
job  that  Richard  Brown  secured — and  the  only  one 
he  ever  held  before  entering  business  in  his  own  behalf 
— was  with  Thomas  Maelear,  who  ran  a  bookstore  on 
Yonge  Street,  and  was  a  leading  factor  in  the  pub- 
lishing business  in  those  earl.v  days  when  Ontario  was 
still  known  at  I'jiper  Canada,  Maelear  established  tin- 
Anglo-American  Magazine,  a  well-known  literary  pub- 
lication, which  was  conducted  until  seven  volumes  had 
appeared  when  it  shared  the  fate  of  many  similar 
ventures  for  Canadians  were  not  great  readers  in  those 
stirring  times  and  had  comparatively  little  leasure 
when  pioneering  their  way  in  a  young  and  struggling 
country.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship,  in  which 
he  gained  a  good  knowledge  in  the  book  and  publish- 
ing line,  Richard  and  his  two  brothers,   Thomas  and 


John,  succeeded  their  father  in  business  on  King  Street 
where  he  had  toiled  and  prospered  for  ten  years. 
Thomas  Brown,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  passed  away 
in  1867,  the  year  of  Confederation,  and  some  fifteen 
years  later  John  joined  the  silent  majority.  Richard 
still  comes  down  to  business  every  morning  as  he 
has  been  doing  faithfully  and  regularly  for  the  past 
fifty  nine  years,  being  the  sole  survivor  of  the  orig- 
inal partnership.  Until  the  last  year  or  two,  Mr.  Brown 
remained  at  his  desk  until  the  close  of  the  day  but 
so  ably  is  the  business  looked  after  by  his  associates 
that  he  now  devotes  only  the  morning  hours  to  duty. 
His  son  T.  Albert  Brown,  is  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany and  another  son  Norman  is  a  director,  while 
two  nephews,  Harry  and  Charles  Brown,  also  fill 
responsible    positions. 

The  expansion  of  the  business  is  one  that  can  be 
reviewed  with  pride  by  its  veteran  founder  and  his 
co-workers.  From  one  small  store  it  has  .steadily  grown 
until  to-day  five  large  floors  are  utilized  representing 


an  area  of  some  seventy  thousand  square  feet,  for  man- 
ufacturing, warehousing,  display,  storage  and  office 
purposes.  In  the  primitive  quarters  of  the  firm  on 
the  north  side  of  King  Street  East,  one  store  at  first 
answered  all  requirements  and  then  another  had  to  be 
taken  in.  Next  a  factory  was  put  in  operation  and 
then  a  fine  five  storey  structure  was  biiilt  on  Welling- 
ton Street  West,  and  filled  with  goods  and  equipment. 
In  the  great  fire,  which  swept  over  the  lower  bus- 
iness section  of  Toronto  eleven  years  ago,  this  splendid 
home  fell  a  prey  to  the  element  although  it  was  thought 
at  the  time  of  its  construction  that  it  was  practically 
flameproof.  During  the  process  of  rebuilding  the  firm 
had  secured  the  Queen  City  curling  rink  as  a  ware- 
house and  shipping  room.  It  is  said  that  disaster  seldom 
comfes  single  handed  and  it  j)roved  to  be  true  in  this 
case,  for  a  few  months  later  in  the  same  year  the 
rink  went  uji  in  smoke.  Such  misfortune  within  a 
brief  period  would  have  disheartened  many  a  stout 
hearted  man,  or  proved  an  irretrievable  barrier,  but 
not  so  in  the  ease  of  Mr.  Brown,  for  work  on  the  re- 
infoi'ced  concrete  and  expanded  metal  building  on 
Wellington  Street  West  went  on  apace  and  there  was 
but  slight  interruption  to  their  paper  business. 

About  a  year  ago  the  firm  finding  their  quarters 
in  this  new  home,  completed  in  1906 — although  thought 
to  be  large  enough  for  all  time — too  congested  bought 
the  Rolph  and  Clark  building,  at  the  corner  of  Simeoe 
and  Pearl  Streets  where  every  available  foot  in  the 
spacious  five  storey  structure  is  devoted  to  the  opera- 
tions  of   the    firm. 

Jlr.  Bi'own's  associations  with  the  pa])er  game  have 
not  only  been  in  the  selling  line  but  the  luarufaeturing 
end  as  well.  In  1880  in  company  with  JoJm  R.  Bar- 
ber, Chai'les  Riordon.  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs  and  others,  the 
plant  of  the  Toi'onto  Paper  ilanufaeturing  Company 
at  Cornwall,  Out.,  was  established  and  Mr.  Brown 
remained  a  director  of  the  company  until  a  couple  of 
years  ago  when  he  retired  from  the  board,  his  place 
being  taken  by  his  son,  T.  Albert  Brown.  Mr.  Brown 
has  seen  that  business  grow  too  from  only  one,  seventy 
inch  machine  for  nmking  book,  bond,  ledger  and  writ- 
ing paper  witii  an  output  of  five  tons  a  day,  to  a  three 
machine  mill  with  a  capacity  of  twenty  one  tons. 

Outside  of  business  Mr.  Brown  has  no  hobbies.  Be- 
yond a  trip  to  the  Old  Country  every  few  years  he  has 
given  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  concern, 
whose  destinies  he  has  guided  so  worthily  and  well 
for  close  onto  sixty  years.  He  has  always  been  great- 
ly interested  in  religious  work  and  prominently  con- 
nected with  Sherbourne  Street  Methodist  Church, 
where  he  has  filled  many  other  important  offices  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  and  devotion  that  have  charae- 
tei'ized  his  careei'  in  commercial  and  ind\istrial  affairs. 


FOREST  FIRES. 

Forest  fires  are  unnecessary,  are  nearly  always  the 
result  of  carelessness,  and  may  wipe  out  in  an  hour 
what  nature  has  taken  hundreds  of  years  to  create. 

They  destroy  existing  forests, 

Tliey  destroy  the  possibility  of  future  forests. 

They  destroy  a  great  market  for  labor. 

They  destroy  the  beauty  of  a  region. 

They  destroy  homes. 

They  destroy  lives. 

They  destroy  prosperity. 
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REPRESENTATIONS   OF   PULP  AND    PAPER  ASSOCIA- 
TION  BEFORE  BOARD  OF  RAILWAY 
COMMISSIONERS 


In  Ottawa,  on  Monday,  May  10th,  Mr.  A.  D.  Huff 
appeared  before  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners, 
to  develop  the  objections  which  i)uli)  and  paper  manu- 
facturers have  to  any  increases  in  freight  rates.  Mr. 
Huff's  address  to  the  Boai'd  was  substantially  as  fol- 
lows : — 

At  the  hearing  in  Ottawa  on  April  loth,  we  filed 
statements  as  per  exhibits  66  and  67  showing  compara- 
tive revenue  on  .shipments  of  paper,  wootlpulj)  and 
pulpwood  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  figures  given  were  not  representa- 
tive of  average  conditions  and  I  agreed  to  prepare 
statements  which  would  be  more  satisfactory,  and 
now  beg  leave  to  file  statement  No.  4  giving  an  analy- 
sis of  carload  shipments  from  11  of  the  principal 
mills  in  Ontario.  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  for  two  months  of  1H14.  which  I  am  sure,  will 
amply  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  our  contention. 

This  statement  shows  the  number  of  ears,  average 
weight  per  car,  average  haul,  freight  revenue  per  ear, 
per  car  mile,  per  ton  mile  and  per  ton  of  freight.  You 
will  note  that  for  pur]>ose  of  comparison  we  have 
shown  in  the  case  of  paper  and  woodpulj)  the  movement 
between  points  in  Ontario  and  (Quebec  and  also  between 
points  in  those  two  provinces  and  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  as  well  as  the  averages  for  the  total  move- 
ment of  each  eommo<iity.  There  are  two  or  three  in- 
stances in  Ontario  and  (Quebec  where  rates  on  woodjuiip 
of  IV2  and  2  cents  ap[)ly  for  short  hauls  which  might 
be  considered  as  switch  movements,  and  wouhl  if  in- 
cluded in  this  statement  materially  increase  the  per 
car  mile  and  per  ton  mile  figures,  but  as  stated  in  con- 
nection with  ixliibit  No.  67.  in  order  to  be  fair  we  have 
not  indmled   tli.-<<-   niovi'in.-nt.S. 


You  will  observe  that  the  average  revenue  on  paper 
|)er  car  mile  is  23.15  cents  and  per  ton  mile  10.76  mills, 
which  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  figures  shown  in 
previous  statement.  The  average  revenue  on  woodpulp 
is  somewhat  lower,  being  reduced  by  the  longer  aver- 
age haul  but  are  still  high  based  on  any  reasonable  com- 
parison, particularly  having  in  view  the  volume  of 
business,  the  high  average  loati  per  car,  which  you  will 
note  is  nearly  58,000  lbs.,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
raw  material  on  which  we  pay  freight  on  over  twice 
the  weight  for  which  we  get  paid. 

On  pulpwood  the  average  revenue  is  33.10  cents  per 
car  mile  and  11.04  mills  per  ton  mile,  which  are  also 
greatly  in  excess  of  figures  shown  in  previous  state- 
ment. To  emphasize  the  signiticancc  of  these  figures,  I 
might  point  out  that  the  average  revenue  per  ton  mile 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  all  classes  of  traffic  for 
year  ending  Juiu'  30th.  litH,  was  7.42  mills  and  for 
the  Grand  Trunk  Lines  in  Canada,  according  to  Mr. 
Kclley's  stateiiiiMit.  6.(i0  mills.  The  average  ri-venue  per 
ton  of  freight  for  the  Dominion  was  $1,614.  On  the 
points  in  the  United  States.  (Not  shown  here. — Ed.) 
enue  per  ton  of  freight  was,  paper  .'}!2.646.  woodpulp 
.$1,727. 

We  have  also  prejiared  statements  of  rates  covering 
representative  movements  of  |)a]ter  and  pidp  between 
points  in  the  Unitd  States.  (Not  shown  here. — Ed.) 
In  these  statements  we  have  purposely  omitted  includ- 
ing any  of  the  conspicuously  low  rates  in  effect  from 
.New  England  which  were  objected  to  by  Mr.  Mclunes 
in  exhibit  No.  66,  and  the  rates  we  have  shown  may  be 
considered  as  representing  the  highest  average  rates 
maintaining  in  the  Uinted  States,  and  even  on  this 
basis  we  find  that  the  average  rate  jier  ton  per  mile 
is  5.76  cents  on   paper  as  auMiiist    10.76  for  Eastern 


STATEMENT  No.  4. 
Analysis   of   Carload   Shipments   from    11    Mills    for  Two  Months  of  1914.  Showing  Average  Tonnage  and 

Revenue. 


Average 

Avge 

Per 

I'erCar 

Per  Ton 

Per  Ton 

Paper. 
(S.-e   .Note.  1 

No.  of 
Cars. 

W.ight 
Pounds. 

Haul. 
Miles. 

Car. 
Dollars. 

Mile. 
Cents. 

Mile. 
Mills. 

of  Freight, 
Dollars. 

hetween  Points  in  Ontario  & 

Oll<*V)Hf* 

hH:{ 

43,457 

217 

54.24 

25 . 

11.5 

2.4!»6 

Between    I'oints    in    Ontario 

and    (Quebec    ami      Lower 

ProvifireH      

Av.TMi.'.-  for  Total  .... 

5M 

36.7!t3 
43.046 

685 
246 

!)8.44 
56.% 

14.37 
23.15 

7.  SI 

10.7(i 

5.351 
2.646 

Woodpulp. 

Betwe.-n  Points  Ml  Ontario  & 
(Quebec 

4.^.6 

r.8.!)89 

1H6 

44.52 

23.1' 

-   12 

1  510 

I'.etween    PointM   in    Ontario 

anil    l^uebec    and     Lower 

PffivinceH 

Averngf  for  Total  .... 

5!l 

47.7H.1 
57.705 

662 
240 

!»0.!t;i 
4!».H4 

13.7 
20.77 

5 .  75 
7.20 

3.808 
1.727 

Pulpwood. 

Between  PoMit^  m  Ontario  &. 
(ixu-hii- 

2.3H5 

h'.K'Mi 

70 

23.17 

33,1(1 

11.04 

.773 

NOTE.  Includes  export  shipmentH  to  Montreal  and  Qu'bec  on  banis  of  last  year's  raten.  which  have  since 
been  increased  bv  approximately  one-half  cent  per  HH)  lbs.  All  tirniinal  ejuirges  deducted  before  corn- 
put  ing  average  revenue. 
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Canada,  and  5.73  cents  on  woodpulp  as  against  7.2 
cents  for  Eastern  Canada. 

I  am  sure  that  these  comparisons  will  be  a  surprise 
to  even  our  railroad  friends,  and  as  stated  at  an  ear- 
lier hearing,  am  more  than  satisfied  that  if  the  rail- 
roads had  analyzed  the  rates  prevailing  on  these  com- 
modities in  Eastern  Canada  that  they  would  not  have 
been  included  in  their  application.  We  have  already 
stated  that  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  wages  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  has  materially  increased 
in  recent  years.  I  have  been  supplied  with  some  addi- 
tional information  on  this  point  in  corroboration  of  that 
statement. 

One  firm  says:  "The  exact  fact  is  that  .since  1909  the 
cost  of  production  has  steadily  increased,  while  the 
price  received  for  the  product  has  regularly  lowered." 

Another  pulp  mill  in  Quebec  shows  that  there  was 
in  1914  about  $2.00  less  available  for  profits  and  for 
expenses  other  than  labor  and  material  on  every  ton  of 
pulp  manufactured. 

In  regard  to  labor :  There  has  on  an  average  been  a 
very  material  increase,  in  some  cases  over  50  per  cent. 
In  a  number  of  instances  labor  conditions  have  forced 
the  mills  to  change  from  two  to  three  shifts  per  24 
hours,  while  the  wages  per  day  were  not  reduced,  and 
in  some  eases  increased.  One  mill  has  given  compari- 
sons for  the  years  1911  and  1914.  d\iiing  which  time 
the  cost  of  labor  increased  over  :J0  per  cent  witli  no 
addition   to   plant. 

In  regard  to  cost  of  pulpwood:  1  liavc  already  quoted 
one  firm's  remarks,  and  1  liave  figures  from  another 
mill  showing  that  the  cost  of  wood  f.o.b.  cars  at  point 
of  shipment  has  increased  over  |1.00  per  cord  since 
1910.  One  mill  brought  in  6,900  cords  of  wood  last 
year  from  points  taking  rates  running  over  71/0  cents 
per  100,  and  the  in-oi)osed  increase  in  freight  rates 
alone  would  mean  approximately  .$1,500.00,  or  22  cents 
per  cord.  I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  the  fig- 
\ires  previously  submitted  (statement  2,  exhibit  68) 
showing  increase  on  raw  material,  are  undoubtedly  al- 
together too  low,  particularly  in  the  case  of  pulpwood. 
Our  computation  was  based  on  minimum  increase  of 
1/4  cent  per  100  lbs.,  but  I  find  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  wood  moved  from  points  taking  rates  higher 
than  TY2  cents,  which  would  mean  an  increase  of  % 
cent  per  100  lbs.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that 
notwithstanding  these  heavy  increases  in  cost  of  oper- 
ation and  production  there  has  been  a  material  de- 
crease in  the  prices  obtained  for  the  manufactured 
product  in  practically  all  lines,  in  newsprint  as  much 
as  $5.00  per  ton.  In  the  case  of  woodpulp,  the  price 
has  dropped  as  much  as  $2.00  per  ton.  In  the  case 
of  sulphite  pulp,  when  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment took  off  the  duty  on  European  pulp  in  1913  it  re- 
sulted in  a  drop  of  $3.00  per  ton  in  the  price  of  the 
Canadian  product  as  the  European  shipper  naturally 
reduced  his  price  equivalent  with  the  reduction  in 
duty.  I  might  add  that  the  removal  of  duty  was  made 
retroactive  resulting  in  a  refund  to  United  States  im- 
porters of  European  pulp  of  about  $3,000,000.00.  You 
will  appreciate  that  this  situation  naturally  reduced  the 
price  of  pulp  in  Canada. 

I  think  it  should  be  apparent  to  everyone  that  we 
are  not  opposing  the  proposed  advance  from  any  sel- 
fish or  ulterior  motive.  The  effect  of  the  proposed  in- 
creases would  be  more  serious  to  tliis  industry  than 
probably  any  other,  and  I  hope  that  the  Commission 
as  well  as  our  railroad  friends  are  convinced  of  the 
justification  of  our  case,  and  that  our  rates  should  not 
be  advanced,  and  as  previously  intimated  when  condi- 


tions have  become  more  normal  we  will  probably  ask 
the  Board  to  consider  a  downward  revision,  as  the 
more  we  study  the  situation  the  more  firmly  convinced 
we  are  that  we  are  already  paying  more  than  our  fair 
share  towards  the  maintenance  of  tran.sportation  in 
this  country. 

We  are  not  at  all  satisfied  as  to  the  justification  or 
merits  of  the  railroads'  application  as  presented,  but 
cannot  discuss  this  pliase  at  length  until  the  railroads 
have  submitted  statements  of  their  financial  condi- 
tions and  the  causes  for  same,  which  can  be  analyzed. 
There  are  three  roads  prominently  identified  with  this 
application.  One  of  them  is  paying  a  10  per  cent  divi- 
dend and  from  infornmtion  at  present  obtainable  are 
abundantly  able  to  continue  to  do  so.  We  feel  that  we 
can  eliminate  this  road  from  any  discussion  as  to  neces- 
sity. The  weak  sister  of  the  trio  is  unquestionably  in 
bad  shape,  but  before  relief  or  a  remedy  can  be  con- 
sidered, I  think  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  ex- 
actly what  their  present  condition  is,  and  whether  the 
millions  of  dollars  advanced  to  them  by  the  Canadian 
Government  as  well  as  the  millions  of  pounds  realized 
in  the  Old  Country  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  has  been 
properly  and  efficiently  applied  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended.  If  it  is  found  that  such  is  not 
the  case,  it  might  be  to  the  interest  of  the  country  at 
large  tor  the  Government  to  consider  bringing  about  a 
reorganization  and  not  expect  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try  to  continue  to  pour  money  into  what  looks  like  a 
bottomless  pit. 

So  far  as  the  Grand  Trunk  is  concerned,  they  should 
show  to  what  extent  their  financial  requirements  are 
due  to  the  operation  of  non-profitable  lines  in  the 
United  States.  Chairman  Smithers,  in  presenting  the 
annual  report  on  April  15th,  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  result  of  operation  of  their  Luited  States  lines  was 
detrimental  to  the  System  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Smithers 
stated  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Western  alone  showed  net 
revenue  deficiency  tor  the  year  of  112,000  pounds,  the 
D.  G.  H.  &  iM.  net  revenue  deficiency  of  20,000  pounds. 
If  the  financial  trouble  of  the  Grand  Trunk  is  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  this  cause,  surely  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  the  Canadian  shipper  to  make  up  for 
such  deficiency.  Mr.  Smithers  admitted  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  5  per  cent  increase  recently  granted  by 
ilie  interstate  Commerce  Commission  wouid  materially 
imxjrove  the  situation.  Before  any  proposition  for 
relief  is  considered  by  this  Commission,  we  should 
know  to  what  extent  the  situation  will  be  relieved  as 
a  result  of  the  5  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Smithers  also  points  out  that  as  a  result  of  au- 
thority given  by  the  Canadian  Parliament,  the  company 
is  given  power  to  make  financial  arrangements  with 
companies  in  the  United  States,  in  which  they  have 
a  controlling  interest.  He  states  that  this  will  enable 
the  Grand  Trunk  to  assist  the  Central  Vermont  Ky. 
We  do  not  see  why  such  assistance  should  be  imposed 
on  the  Canadian  shipijcr  in  the  way  of  increased 
tr eight  rates. 

Mr.  Smithers  also  mentions  an  item  of  ,£1,286,100 
which  was  largely  expended  for  the  acquisition  of  se- 
curities of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Development  & 
Elevator  Co.  Is  it  considered  reasonable  that  the  ship- 
pers of  Eastern  Canada  should  be  assessed  to  make  up 
this  deficiency?  We  think  the  Grand  Trunk  should  of 
its  own  volition  submit  a  full  and  frank  statement  of 
the  financial  operations  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  par- 
ticularly its  relation  to  subsidiary  lines  in  the  United 
States,  showing  to  what  extent  the  earnings  of  the 
line  in  Canada  have  been  or  are  being  drawn  on  to 
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make  up  deficiencies  in  the  United  States  lines. 

Owing  to  general  di.sloeation  of  bu.siness  we  have 
been  altogether  too  busy  in  looking  after  our  interests 
to  devote  anything  like  sufficient  time  to  prepare  this 
case  in  a  thorough  manner.  We  hope  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  proving  that  no  increase  in  our  rates  is 
warranted,  but  if  necessary  we  are  prepared  to  en- 
gage counsel,  make  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  railway, 
finances,  operations,  etc..  and  present  our  views  in  a 
more  logical  and  convincing  manner. 


REMOVAL  OF  CONDENSED  WATERS  FROM 
DRYERS. 

A  reliable  method  for  removing  the  condensed  wa- 
ter from  the  drying  cylinders  is  very  important  and 
deserves  special  attention.  One  cannot  be  too  careful 
in  making  sure  that  the  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is 
always  in  pt-rfeet  order.  The  quality  of  the  paper  de- 
pends in  large  measure  on  the  propei'  working  of  the 
steam  trap.  The  first  essential  in  the  proper  operating 
of  the  steam  trap  is  clean,  oil-free  steam.  The  best 
of  traps  will  be  hindered  in  working  if  it  is  furnished 
with  steam  that  is  not  technically  pure. 

Live  steam  carries  a  minimum  amount  of  impurities, 
which  makes  its  use  ver>-  desirable  for  heating  the  pa- 
per machine.  Exhaust  steam  always  carries  oil  and 
other  impurities,  which  often  cause  trouble  by  soiling 
and  hindering  the  action  of  all  parts  they  come  in  con- 
tact with.  Besides  this,  the  oily  residues  increase  the 
tendency  to  stick  on  the  part  of  the  mechanisms  that 
move  hard,  causing  not  only  an  obstruction  to  the  pas- 
sage of  steam  and  an  extra  load  on  the  engine,  btit  may 
even  give  rise  to  danger  of  explosion.  A  thorough 
removal  of  oil  from  exhaust  stenm  is  the  first  condition 
for  the  proper  working  of  the  steam  trap  and  the  even 
drv  of  the  sheet.  The  economic  effect  goes  a  step 
farther,  as  this  condensed  water  may  be  fed  to  the 
boiler  without  hesitation.  Practically  all  the  steam 
in  a  pulp  or  pa[>er  mill  that  goes  to  the  engine  is  con- 
densed in  the  ilrvers  or  other  heatintr  apparatus  and  is 
returned  to  the  boiler.  Reliable  apparatus  can  be  had 
for  removing  all  the  oil  from  exhaust  steam. 

Steam  traps  are  of  two  ceneral  t>'pes — expansion 
traps  that  work  by  thr'  function  of  a  thin  pipe  or  a 
nictnbrane.  and  float  traps  in  ojien  or  elosod  form  The 
former  are  adapted  to  low  pressures,  while  the  float 
traps  work  well  un  ler  a  great  variety  of  conditions  for 
high  [iressures  and  for  superheated  steam. 

The  best  steam  trap  is  one  which,  with  a  simple  me- 
■  lianism.  will  effect  the  quickest  removal  of  conden- 
sation, prevent  loss  of  steam,  and  work  properly,  even 
with  a  slitrht  vacuniii.  A  gooil  steam  trap  will  not  fail 
to  work  when  large  amounts  of  water  are  admitted,  a 
cireninstanee  which  naturally  j)ut><  an  extra  demand  on 
its  operation.  This  is  where  a  trap  with  a  relatively 
large  valve  will  show  up  well. 

Many  desiirns  of  steam  traps  have  too  small  a  valve. 
»o  that  the  dryintr  cylinders,  for  instance,  muot  be  pro- 
videil  with  special  apparatus  for  ensuring  the  prompt 
removal  of  the  large  amounts  of  water  eondensed.  A 
further  residf  of  a  small  valve  is  that  the  water  flow- 
ing through  with  great  velocity  always  carries  solids 
in  suspension  and  catises  rapid  wear  on  the  valve  seat, 
•'te      A  worn  valve  naturally  allows  live  steam  to  oo 
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cape.     This  of  course  is  not  to  be  permitted,  as  in  a 
modern  mill  no  steam  may  be  wasted. 

Gauge  glasses  or  petcocks  are  essential  where  several 
traps  empty  into  a  common  pipe.  Steam  traps  should 
also  be  easily  detached,  so  as  to  be  cleaned  quickly.  No 
trap  should  be  sent  out  by  the  manufacturer  until  it 
lias  been  thoroughly  blown  out  with  steam,  as  consid- 
erable .sand  wdl  unavoidably  be  retained  by  grooves 
etc..  on  the  the  inside,  and  this  will  gradual! v" work  into 
the  valve  and  cause  trouble. 

It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  have  each  drver  finished 
with  Its  own  steam  trap  instead  of  all  or  several  con- 
nected with  a  common  pipe.  The  latter  arrangement 
may  do  more  harm  than  good,  as  seldom  will  two  cyl- 
inders be  working  at  just  the  same  pressure,  and  the 
(litterences  in  pressure  are  often  great.  There  should 
be  no  pressure  on  the  outlet  water.  Do  not  be  too 
sparnig  of  steam  traps.  The  slight  increase  in  expense 
IS  well  repaid  in  better  and  more  uniform  drying  of 
paper  and  the  saving  of  much  trouble. 

In  winter  there  is  more  likely  to  be  trouble,  especially 
It  the  traps  deliv.-r  into  open  channels.  If  the  exhaust 
Steam  carries  much  cylinder  oil.  this  collects  in  the 
trap,  hardens  or  freezes,  stops  the  water  from  lea^•ing 
and  causes  pounding  in  the  pipes.  Wlien  the  steam 
trap  fails,  the  water  backs  up  and  the  drver  fills  with 
water,  makes  it  diffieult  to  heat,  and  brings  on  other 
troubles.  An  uni)rotected  trap  out  of  doors  is  likelv  to 
freeze  and  burst.  Such  traps  shoul.l  have  petcocks  for 
draining  them  in  case  of  expected  cold. 

Of  no  less  importance  is  a  satisfactorv  arrangement 
for  removing  the  water  from  the  drvers."  All  the  water 
should  not  be  removed,  as  too  high  a  temperature  is 
injurious  to  the  paper,  but  it  is  equally  important  that 
too  much  water  is  not  left  in  the  drver.  This  hot  water 
IS  of  cour.se  a  valuable  sujiply  for  the  steam  boiler  The 
danger  of  a  cylinder  running  drv  on  a  high-speed  ma- 
chine is  very  slight,  as  the  ••entrifugal  force  makes  it 
practically  impo.ssible  to  remove  all  the  water  bv  the 
apparatus  in  use,  and  irregular  heating  is  thus  avoided 
Dippers  should  work  both  l.-ft  and  right-handed  and 
operate  even  when  there  is  no  pressure  in  the  dryer. 

The  author  recalls  a  ca.se  with  an  old-tvpe  machine 
having  but  one  dipper  in  each  cylinder,  where  one  dry- 
er couM  not  be  heated  uniformly.  The  manhole  was 
opened  and  the  dryer  was  found  nearlv  half  full  of 
water,  the  dipper  having  turned  around  With  the 
closed  side  of  the  dipper  in  front,  the  condensed  water 
naturally  stayed  in  the  dryer.  Proper  heating  was  re 
Slimed  when  the  dryer  turned  in  the  right  K^irection. 

Most  aj.j.aratus  for  removing  condensed  water  works 
all  right  with  oil  free  steam,  and  if  this  is  not  the  ea.se 
the  trouble  probably  lies  with  the  lack  of  attention  on 
til.'  part   of  tile  workmen. — "Paper." 


HAS  GONE  TO  THE  FRONT. 

The  readers  of  Pnip  „,„i  p„,„.,  >raB„,in,.  „.j„  ,^„^,, 
with  regret  of  the  departure  for  France,  under  mill 
tary  orders,  of  M.  J.  R.  Booth.  London,  our  British  cor- 
respondent.  For  several  years  yw  Booth  has  brought 
out  clearly.  m«„e  by  issi.e.  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  British  trade  situation 

We  earnestly  hope  that  good  fortune  mav  attend  Mr 
Booth,  and  that  he  may  return  soon  to  re-assume  the 
'•  M-msibilities  which  he  has  so  eapablv  diseharged 
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The  sinking  of  the  Lusitaiiia  brought  grief  to  many 
families  in  various  walks  of  life  and  in  th<'  paper 
■world  the  death  of  George  R.  ("oi)])ing  who  went  down 
with  his  wife,  has  been  learned  with  extreme  regrel. 
Mr.  Copping  was  oue  of  the  most  successful  and  ener- 
getic business  men  in  Toronto  and  was  connected 
with  a  number  of  industrial  concerns,  being  President 
of  the  Reliance  Knitting  Co..  tlie  Peterboro  Carpet  Co. 
and  conducted  a  flourishing  manufacturers'  agency. 
It  was  in  matters  connected  with  the  Reliance  Knit- 
ting Co.  that  he  left  for  England.  He  was  also  a  large 
share  liolder  in  the  Provincial  Paper  ilills  Co.  and  the 
Interlake  Tissue  Mills  and  was  President  of  the  Bar- 
ber Paper  and  Coating  Mills  of  Georgetown,  Ont.,  now 
known  as  the  Georgetown  Division  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  Co.     He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  paper 


The  Late  G.  R.  Copping. 

trade  and  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  tinu'  to 
it.  ]Mr.  Copping  was  a  warm  personal  friend  and  as- 
sociate of  T.  A.  Weldon,  Vice-President  of  the  Prov- 
incial Paper  Mills  Co.,  and  was  held  in  high  regard 
for  his  sound  judgment  and  progressive  ideals.  What- 
ever Mr.  Copping  put  his  hand  to.  he  imbued  the  under- 
taking with  spirit  and  life  and  took  a  pardonable  pride 
in  the  success  of  his  business  ventures.  He  leaves 
two  sons,  Norman  and  Russell  Cojiping. 

Other  interested  in  the  publishing  business  was  J. 
R.  Rogers,  editor  of  "Jack  Canuck",  a  Toronto  weekly 
established  four  years  ago.  Mr.  Rogers  who  lost  his 
life  was  for  many  years  a  compositor  in  the  Methodist 
Bookroom.  Ernest  Cowper,  a  meuiljer  of  his  staff 
traveling  with  him,  was  among  the  survivors.  J.  H. 
Charles,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Musson  Book  Co.. 
Toronto,  and  Chairman  of  the  Publishers  Section  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  also  a  passenger  with  his 
daughter.  Miss  Doi'is  Charles,  on  the  ill-fated  steamer. 
Both  were  saved. 


William  Innes.  has  been  a])pointed  selling  agent  iji 
London,  Eng.  for  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills  of  iTer- 
ritton.  Ont.  IL'  foriiu-rly  represcnteil  th"  company 
iu  JMontveal. 

I.  H.  Weldon,  president  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Jlills 
Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  who  has  been  spending 
several  weeks  in  the  prairie  provinces  and  among  the 
western  states  attending  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion at  San  Francisco,  has  returned  home.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Weldon  and  reports  that  pros- 
pects of  business  in  the  west  are  improving  and  with 
every  promise  of  a  bumper  croj).  conditions  should  be 
normal   this   fall. 

A  new  match  factory  will  be  built  at  Deseronto.  Ont.. 
by  the  Rathbun  Match  Company,  Limited,  of  which 
H.  W.  Rathbun  is  president. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Hearst,  Premier  of  Ontario,  who  re- 
turned recently  from  an  extended  tour  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  was  delighted  with  the  progress 
made  during  the  past  year  and  thinks  the  more  real 
advancement  in  clearing  the  land  and  along  agricul- 
tural lines  has  been  effected  than  in  any  two  years 
previously.  A  tremendous  (piantity  of  pulp  wood  was 
taken  out  last  year  at  every  station  and  si.ling,  not 
only  along  the  Timiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario 
Railway  but  also  the  Transcontinental.  The  prospects 
of  the  north  were  never  better.  This  fact  is  borne 
out  by  a  recent  visit  of  J.  L.  Englehart,  Chairman  of 
T.  and  N.  C).  Railway  Commission,  who  states  that 
seventy-two  thousand  cords  were  handled  last  month, 
a  figure  in  excess  of  anything  attained  heretofore. 
Half  of  this  has  already  been  disposed  of  and  the  re- 
mainder will  go  as  soon  as  it  can  be  handled.  Nine- 
teen thousaml  cords  remain  to  be  sold  but  no  diffi- 
culty is  expected  in  finding  a  market  for  it. 

The  Trent  River  Paper  Company,  Limited,  of  Frank- 
ford,  Ont.,  are  now  turning  out  several  new  lines  in 
straw  board,  wood  board  and  filled  board,  James 
Logic  has  been  appointed  selling  agent  for  the  com- 
pany in  Toronto. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Camwiek  Lum- 
ber Company,  Limited  of  ]\Iontreal,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  company  is  em- 
powered to  manufactxu'e,  sell  and  deal  in  wooil  pro- 
ducts of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  buy  and  sell  timber  lim- 
its,  wood   lands,  etc. 

The  Pigeon  River  Lmuber  Company,  Linnteil,  of 
Port  Arthur,  Ont..  has  been  federally  incorporated 
to  take  over  the  business  and  assets  of  the  Pigeon 
River  Lumber  Company.  The  capital  stock  is  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and,  among  the  other  ]>owers 
conferred  on  the  company  under  the  new  charter,  is 
that  of  building  and  operating  pulp  and  paper  nr"'" 
William  Scott  and  D.  W.  Chamberlain,  of  Port  Ai-thur 
are  at  the  back  of  the  new  concern. 

The  many  friends  of  F.  A.  Ritchie,  of  the  firm  of 
Ritchie  and  Ramsey,  coated  paper  manufacturers.  Tor- 
onto will  sympathsize  with  his  in  the  death  of  his 
mother  who  passed  away  recently  in  Montreal. 
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OTTAWA  NOTES. 

Ottawa,  Ont..  May  10.   " 

An  Orilcr-in-Couucil  has  been  passed  by  the  Govern- 
ment forbiildinir.  ainoiijr  a  loii^  list  of  other  articles,  the 
export  of  spnicf  aiui  ash  to  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept for  (lonie.stic  consmiiption  in  that  country.  Cer- 
tificates of  destination  for  such  lumber  will  have  to  be 
supplied  by  .shippers  at  Canadian  ports  of  exit  to 
the  United  States.  The  export  of  spruce  and 
a.sh  is  also  forbidden  to  all  other  destinations  except 
the  United  Kinfrdom.  British  possessions  nd  protector- 
ates. France,  -lajian  and  Hussia,  except  Baltic  ports. 

The  new  50-ton  suli)hite  pulp  mill  built  by  the  J.  R. 
Booth  Company  is  now  in  operation.  As  a  result  of 
its  addition  to  the  ptdp  making  capacity  of  the  Booth 
plant,  the  firm  is  now  able  to  manufacture  all  its  own 
pulp.  The  flume  which  recently  gave  way  at  the 
plant  has  been  completely  rei)aired  and  the  company  is 
now  taking  advantage  of  water  conditions  to  manufac- 
ture a  considerable  quantity  of  pulp.  Hains  during  the 
past  two  weeks  have  been  heavy  and  as  a  result  the 
water  in  the  Ottawa  River  has  risen  materially.  It 
is  being  gi-iu'rally  predicted  that  water  conditions  with 
ordinary  rainfall,  will  not  be  nearly  so  bad  as  last 
year  when  fiuli)  and  i)aper  firms  in  the  Ottawa  Valley 
lost  thousands  of  dollars. 

According  to  London  cables  Sir  (Jeorgc  Pcrley. 
whose  i)roTiiinent  connection  with  the  Riordon  Com- 
jiany  will  be  remembered,  has  been  boosting  the  pulp 
and  paper  resources  of  all  Canada  in  his  capacity  as 
acting  High  Commissioner  in  England.  Sir  George 
presided  last  week  at  a  meeting  of  the  Colonial  sec- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  at  which 
a  paper  on  the  Empire's  resources  in  paper-making 
materials  was  read  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Phillips.  After  em- 
phasizing the  imi)ortance  of  rendering  Great  Britain 
independent  of  any  source  of  supply  outside  the  Em- 
pire. Jlr.  Phillips  referred  to  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land as  leaders  l)oth  in  materials  and  processes  of  man- 
ufacture of  jiajter.  Sir  George  then  followed,  explain- 
ing the  conservation  methods  adopted  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government  with  a  view  to  i)erpefuating  the  Do- 
minion °s  resources  anil  pointing  out  the  extent  of  the.se 
latter. 

Pafier  iiianufa<-ture?-s  who  do  a  considerable  busi- 
ness with  the  United  .States  will  now  have  to  paj"  war 
taxes  on  bank  paper  which  they  receive  from  dealers 
in  that  country,  as  wi'll  as  that  which  they  them- 
selves issue  in  the  form  of  cheques,  draffs,  bills  of 
exchange,  etc.  The  Government  has  ilccided  to  re- 
verse a  former  decision  that  T'nited  States  bank  paper 
would  not  be  liable  to  the  war  tax,  and  hence  if  will  be 
the  duty  of  till-  Canadian  who  receivr-s  the  cheque  to 
affix  the  war  staiup  thereon.  Although  file  new  stamp 
faxes  on  letters  and  bank  jiaper  have  I n  in  opera- 
tion for  some  tini"-  and  are  proving  ati  expensive  mat- 
ter for  firms  which  do  a  large  amount  of  catalogue  or 
mailing  business,  if  is  not  affecting  the  demand  for 
catalogues,  etivelopcH  or  the  like  to  any  ai>preciabli' 
extent.  This  relieves  the  ajiprehensionH  entertained  by 
some  paper  manufacturers. 

Of  f  onsiilerable  interest  to  the  pulp  an<l  pajier  in- 
dustry was  the  announcement  that  the  (Jovernment 
would  operate  the  National  Transeontinentnl  Kail- 
way  from  Winnipeg  to  Monrton  a.n  well  as  the  I^ake 
Superior  division  of  the  (Jrand  Trunk  Railway  hav- 
inST  refuser!  to  take  the  \.  T  K.  over.  AecordiuK  to 
stafement.s  made  from  time  fo  time  in  Parlia?nenf.  the 
operation  of  the  whole  Transcontinental  line  will  im- 


mensely enlarge  the  available  raw  material  for  the 
Canadian  paper  industry.  The  prediction  was  once 
made  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  that  with  the  operation 
of  the  whole  road,  the  centre  of  the  pulp  making  in- 
dustry would  shift  west,  but  whether  or  not  this  comes 
true,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  open  up  a  new 
and  almost  virgin  territory  in  Northern  Manitoba. 
Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Your  correspondent  learns  on  very  good  authority 
that  the  idea  of  a  general  election  in  Canada  at  this 
time  has  been  abandoned  by  the  Government.  Judging 
from  those  expressions  of  opinion  which  have  come 
to  hand  from  members  of  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  in 
Canada,  the  Government  s  decision  not  to  go  to  the 
country  at  this  time  will  be  commended.  A  general 
election,  it  was  feared,  would  add  a  crushing  burden  to 
business  generally,  none  too  good  as  it  is  alreadv. 


CO-OPERATIVE  FIRE  PROTECTION. 

The  Commi.ssion  of  Cojiservation  reports  that  the 
co-operative  idea  in  forest  fire  protection  has  gained 
real  headway  in  eastern  Canada  during  the  past  year. 
Not  oidy  have  the  two  existing  forest  protection  as- 
sociations in  Quebec  made  satisfactory  records,  and 
increased  in  scope  and  stability,  but  there  is  a  move- 
ment in  favor  of  organizing  a  third  association,  which 
will  probably  materialize  for  the  season  of  1916. 
The  territory  embraced  within  the  latter  includes  the 
upper  head-waters  of  the  Ottawa  river  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  and  the  new  organization  will  be  known  as 
the  Upper  Ottawa  Forest   Protection  Association. 

The  neighbor  of  the  proposed  new  association  on 
the  east  is  the  Lower  Ottawa  Forest  Protection  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1914. 
The  territory  patrolled  in  1914  comprised  11.S12  s()uare 
miles,  or  7.55!t.6«0  acres,  on  the  watersheds  of  the 
Gatineau.  Lievre,  Rouge.  Nation  and  Coulonge  rivers. 
The  staff  consisteil  of  a  chief  insjiector.  three  inspec- 
tors, and  52  rangers.  Although  the  severest  drought  of 
many  years  occurred  during  May.  June  and  July,  the 
fire  loss  did  not  exceed  eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  timber  protected.  The  total  num- 
ber of  fires  extinguished  was  154.  of  which  72  were 
cau.sed  by  .settlers.  15  by  fishermen  and  sportsmen.  17 
by  lightning.  12  by  drivers  and  woodsmen,  4  by  rail- 
roads, 9  by  trappers  and  Indians,  and  25  of  unknown 
origin.  The  total  cost  of  the  patrol  and  fire-fighting 
work  was  .$1.91  per  square  mile,  or  less  than  three 
tenths  of  one  cent  per  acre. 

The  territory  of  the  St.  Maurice  Forest  Protection 
Association  licK  next  on  the  east  of  that  of  the  Lower 
Ottawa  Association,  and  comprises  12.707  square 
miles,  or  H.i;j2.416  acres.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  8.5.3.36.3  acres  over  the  previous  year.  This  asso- 
ciation is  the  pioneer  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  having 
been  three  years  in  existence,  It«  sfaflT  during  1914 
consisted  of  n  manager,  clerk,  six  inspectors,  and  .54 
rauKcrs.  Two  hundred  and  fhirty-one  fires  were  re- 
pf)rt<'il.  i.f  which  22  were  set  by  river  drivers.  10  be 
fishermen.  56  by  railways.  HO  by  settlers,  and  46  tin- 
known  The  balance  were  due  to  miscellaneous 
known  causes.  The  total  cost  of  patrol  and  fire-fight- 
ing was  .t2.25  per  s.|uare  mile,  or  about  one-third  of  n 
cent  per  acre.  The  cont  of  fire  fighting  was  unusually 
high,  on  account  of  the  extreme  drought  of  the  spring 
and  midRiimmer 
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CANADIAN    MARKETS 

Th  news  print  market  ermaius  about  the  same,  and 
some  mills  are  very  busy,  while  others  are  not  rushed. 
The  demand  has  not  varied  much  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  export  figures  for  February  show  that  the 
tonnage  holds  its  own  against  January  of  the  present 
vear  and  exceeds  that  of  February.  1914.  The  ship- 
ments in  Januarv.  1915,  totalled  !|;1,085,019  and  in  Feb- 
ruarv  $1,082,032",  of  which  the  United  States  took  $960,- 
786."  The  trade  for  the  eleven  months  for  the  fiscal 
vear  now  closed  reached  .$12,567,-470,  and  of  this  the 
"United  States  took  $10,811,505.  Australia  was  the  next 
best  customer,  buying  from  Canada  $6-47.376,  and  the 
reason  of  this  is  that  Scandinavian  exports  have  been 
cut  off  materiallv  during  the  war  period.  New  Zealand 
took  $460,092,  Great  Britain  $176,236,  and  other  coun- 
tries combined  $472,261. 

The  exports  of  mechanical  pulp  in  February  were 
.$263,948.  as  compared  with  .$239,758  in  January  and 
.$174,522  in  February  a  year  ago.  which  showing  is  con- 
sidered verv  good."  Sulphite  exports  for  February 
were  .$358,983,  which  was  $34,795  luider  the  January 
figures,  but  $104,733  greater  than  in  February,  1914. 
The  exports  of  sulphite  for  the  eleven  months  of  tlu' 
past  fiscal  year  were  .$4,182,806,  and  for  the  same 
period,  the  "exports  of  ground  wood  pulp  were  $4,414,- 
398.  The  market  for  ground  wood  continues  fair,  but 
prices  are  not  high.  In  sulphite  there  is  a  different  tale 
to  tell,  as  stocks  in  America  are  being  rapidly  depleted 
and.  owing  to  the  submarine  blockade  declared  by  Ger- 
manv,  onlv  a  few  thousand  tons  have  been  landed  in 
America  during  the  past  five  weeks,  while  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  stocks  have  been  reduced  during  the  same 
period  bv  tliirty  or  forty  thousand  tons.  Owing  to  the 
peril  of  "shijiping  and  the  liigh  rates  of  freight,  which 
have  advanced  from  $3  to  $5  per  ton,  it  is  stated,  by 
those  in  a  position  to  know,  that  prices  are  likely  to  in- 
crease. Consumers  have  not  yet  got  face  to  face  with 
a  trying  situation,  such  as  may  arise  and  are  buying 
carefully.  Canadian  plants  are  sold  up.  however,  for 
a  considerable  period.  Owing  to  Germany  having  de- 
clared coal  contraband  of  war  and  stopping  several 
neutral  vessels  laden  with  coal  of  late,  it  is  thought  that 
Scandinavia  cannot  send  in  pulp  much  longer, 
and  production  will  be  somewhat  affected.  Norway 
and  Sweden  being  unable  to  secure  coal  and  sulphur. 
England  has  also  placed  an  embargo  on  coal  shipped 
to  any  other  port  than  that  of  her  allies  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  action  of  Germany  will  prove  a  severe 
blow  to  Scandinavian  mills.  The  question  arises  what 
will  the  latter  do  when  their  supplies  run  short. 

In  the  book  and  writing  line,  plants  are  doing  a  fair 
business.  One  leading  Canadian  mill  is  now  shipping 
book  paper  to  South  America,  and  hopes  to  develop 
considerable  trade  in  this  line,  particularly  with  the 
Argentine  Kepublie.  Some  mills,  particularly  those  lo- 
cated along  the  Cornwall  canal  and  deriving  their 
power  either  from  the  canal  itself  or  from  power  com- 
panies depending  upon  the  levels  in  that  waterway, 
have  been  seriously  interfered  with  in  their  output,  due 
to  the  low  water  and  are  operating  only  part  time.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing 


Co.,  whose  plant  is  at  Cornwall,  lias  been  awarded  the 
contract  for  supplying  book  paper  for  parliamentary 
documents  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  coming 
year,  the  figure  being  three  and  three-quarter  cents.  It 
is  learned  that  the  amount  required  is  from  five  to 
seven  hundred  tons  to  be  delivered  partly  in  sheets  and 
in  rolls,  the  sheets  to  be  27  x  41  and  of  sixty  pound 
weight. 

In  other  lines  of  paper  the  outlook  is  better,  and  sev- 
eral good  orders  have  been  placed.  Glazed  kraft  is 
stiffer  in  price,  but  wrapping  papers  are  rather  quiet. 
Jobbers  report  a  fair  turnover  during  the  present 
month.  There  is  again  considerable  cutting  in  paper 
bag  quotations  and  60,  10.  10  and  5  per  cent  discount  is 
being  offered  by  some.  In  the  rag  and  paper  stock 
arena  there  is  little  doing  at  the  present  time,  and  busi- 
ness is  quiet. 

Quotations,   f.o.b.   Toronto,   are : — 
Paper. 
News   (rolls),  $1.90  to  $2.00  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
Xows   (sheets),  $2.00  to  $2.20  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
Book  papers  (carload),  No.  3,  4.00c  to  4.25e. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots),  4.25c  to  5.75c. 
Book  papers  (carload).  No.  2,  4.50c. 
Book  papers   (ton  lots).  No.  2,  4.75c  to  5.50c. 
Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1,  5.00c  to  5.50c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  1,  5.50e  up. 
Sulphite   bonds.   6iAc   to   IVoC- 
"Writings,  iy^e  up. 
Grey  Browns"  .$2.00  to  $2.75. 
Fibre.  $2.75  to  .$3.75. 
Manila,  B.,  $2.25  to  $3.25. 
Manila,  No.  2.  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manila.  Xo.  1.  $3.00  to  $3.75. 
Unglazed  Kraft.  $3.25  to  .$4.50. 
Glazed  Kraft  $4.25  to  $5.50. 


Pulp. 

Ground  wood  pulp  (at  mill),  $15  to  $16. 

Ground  wood.  $20  to  $23.  delivered. 

Sulphite   (unbleached),  $38  to  $42  del.  in  Canada. 

Sulphite   (unbletiched),  .$38  to  .$44.  delivered  in  U.S. 

Sulphite   (bleached),  $54  to  .$58. 

Paper  Stock. 

Xo.  1  hard  shavings,  .$2.00. 

Pulps. 
Ground  Wood.  Xo.  1.    $19    to   .$20,    delivered. 
Ground  Wood.  Xo.  2.  $15    to    $16,    delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2.20c  to  2.75c,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  1.80c  to  2c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  3c  to  3.40c,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.60  to  2.90,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Eas.y  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.05e  to  2.15c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  impt.,  1.80c  to  2.05c  ex  dock  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.75c  to  2.90e,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft  Pulp,  1.80c  to  1.95c,  ex  dock,  New  York. 

Paper. 
News,  rolls,  transient  business,  2.10c  to  2.15c,  f.o.b. 
News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  2c  to  2.10c,  f.o.b. 
X^ews,  side  runs,  2c  to  2.05c,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
X^ews,  sheets,  2.20c  to  2. 35c, f.o.b.  X'^ew  York. 
Book  papers,  car  lots,  S.  &  S.C,  $4  to  $4.50,  f.o.b. 
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Writing  paper,  extra  superfine,  IS^^c  to  17c,  del.  east 

of  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  superfine,  lie  to  13e,  del.  east  Miss  R. 
Writing  paper,  No.  1.  fine,  9e,  del  east  Miss.  River.  ■ 
Writing  paper.  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  5c  to  8e,  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  5c  to  24c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Ledger  paper,5c  to  25c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Linen  paper,  8c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Manila  jute,  4%c  to  5c,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  2.30  to  3c,  delivered. 
Kraft,  No.  1,  (dom.)  $3^60  to  $3.75,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  No.  2,  (dom.)  $3.35  to  $3.50,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Hnxboards.  news.  $23  to  $26  per  ton,  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board,  .$40  to  $42.50  per  ton.  delivered. 
Boxl)oards.  straw,  $21  to  $24  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards.     chip.  .$22  to  $25  per  ton,  delivered. 
Tissue,  fourdrinier,  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  white,  cjlinder,  40c  to  42i4c,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  imported.  3.95e  to  4e,  ex  dock,  New  York. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York.  .v. v..  May  12,  1915. 
Owing  to  the  continued  lack  of  ade<|"3t('  rains  in 
the  sections  where  mechanical  pulp  is  manufactured, 
there  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a  change  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  market  during  the  past  fortnight.  Two 
weeks  ago  water  was  plentiful  and  mills  depending  on 
same  were  enaliled  to  grind  all  the  pulp  that  they  want- 
ed to.  Now  the  situation  is  entirely  ditTerent.  Rivers 
and  streams  are  beginning  to  show  the  effects  of  the 
lack  of  rains,  and  in  conseipienee  pulji  grinding  mills 
are  not  operating  on  anything  like  the  same  basis  as 
they  were  a  month  ago.  As  a  conse(iuence.  there  has 
been  (luring  tlu'  past  week  many  consumers  enter  the 
market  in  the  hope  of  securing  additional  stocks  at 
current  iiuotations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  all  of 
thr-  mills  in  the  EjLstern  States  that  are  compelled  to 
purchase  their  supjilii-s  in  the  market,  have  been  mak- 
ing inquiries  during  the  interval.  It  is  therefore  true 
that  the  market  is  on  a  much  sounder  ba.sis  than  it 
was  when  last  reported  u[ion.  The  preilictions  made  in 
these  eohinins  two  weeks  ago  are  beginning  to  mater- 
ialize, ami  it  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  a?iiong  the 
local  dealers  that  (irices  during  the  coming  summer 
months  will  be  |)ro|iortionate  to  the  high  values  now 
being  asked  in  other  commercial  commodities.  It  is 
also  the  common  belief  that  the  coming  summer  month.s 
will  witness  ii  severe  drought,  and  that  the  pidp  grind- 
ing itiills  will  be  severely  afTected  on  account  of  same. 
As  the  supply  on  hand  at  tlu'  mills  at  the  j)reseTit  time 
is  not  over-large,  there  will  undoubterily  be  a  severe 
fthortage  in  mechanical  pulp,  which  will  necessarily 
cause  a  decifledly  strengthening  in  price. 

The  past  fortnight  has  been  characterized  by  quite 
a  hejivy  movement  in  the  market  for  chemical  pulps. 
The  larger  movement,  however,  ha.s  ber-n  in  the  pa.st 
few  ilays.  While  it  may  sei-rn  strange  to  connect  the 
sinking  of  the  British  passenger  ship.  Lusilania.  a  few 
days  ago  with  the  chemical  pul|i  situation  in  tlie  I'nifpd 
Sljiles,  if  iMidoubterlwIy  has  had  its  bcHring  on  the  situ- 
ation, as  it  has  in  many  other  commodities.  I>ocal  im- 
porters are  strong  in  their  conviction  that  the  sinking 
of  this  ship  will  cjiuse  a  decifledly  curtailment  in  the 
trans|iortation  of  pulp  from  Scandinavian  portj*.  The 
fact  that  Oerman  subinarincH  are  attacking  neutral 
ships  without  warning  is  causing  insurance  rates  to 
soar    so  hii^li  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  ship- 


ments without  a  positive  guarantee  of  prices  per  pound 
that  are  almost  prohibitive.  Inquiries  during  the  inter- 
val have  been  numerous,  owing  to  the  stocks  on  hand 
at  the  various  consuming  points  being  very  low ;  and 
importers  are  in  a  position  to  command  very  high 
rates — and  they  are  losing  no  time  now  in  doing  so. 
once  they  have  the  opportunity.  But  the  importers — 
the  agents  for  the  Scandiiuivian  makers — are  not  the 
ones  upon  whom  blame  must  be  placed,  for  the.v  are 
only  carrying  out  the  orders  of  their  "superiors" 
abroad,  who  are  now  leaving  no  stone  unturned  in  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  situation  now  prevailing  in  de- 
manding exorbitant  prices  for  the  various  grades  of 
chemical  pulp.  Their  position  seems  augmented  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  American  consumers  have  rather 
low  stocks  on  hand  at  present,  and  have  had  to  enter 
the  market  for  spot  shipments  with  special  requests  for 
"rush." 

Importations  of  rags  and  paper  stocks  in  general 
have  been  comparatively  small  during  the  interval. 
Importers  have  been  offering  certain  parcels  at  very 
good  figures,  but  as  American  consumers  appear  to 
have  a  fairly  good  supjily  on  hand,  sales  have  not  been 
very  heavy.  Ordinarily  when  importations  are  light 
there  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for  domestic  stocks,  but 
all  grades  seem  to  have  been  accumulating  of  late,  and 
the  majority  of  packers  report  that  they  have  a  plenti- 
ful sui)i)ly  of  all  grades  on  hand.  As  far  as  prices 
are  concerned,  there  is  practically  no  market.  Pack- 
ers as  a  matter  of  fact  are  taking  almost  anything  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  fast  accumulating  collec- 
tions. This  applies  to  all  grades  of  rags  and  waste  pa- 
pers. As  far  as  bagging  is  concerned,  the  situation  is 
sonu'what  different.  The  various  grades  in  bagging  are 
steadily  improving  and  the  market  in  general  is  grow- 
ing stronger.  Considerable  interest  is  being  manifested 
by  the  consumers,  and  the  situation  is  very  favorable 
if  compared  with  the  conditions  prevailing  several 
months  ago.  Owing  to  the  general  scarcity  of  this 
commodity  the  tendency  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  ad- 
vanced prices. 

The  opening  weeks  in  May  have  shown  an  improve- 
ment in  the  local  paper  trade.  Manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  iniivcrsal  in  their  opinion  that  tin-  situation 
has  shown  remarkabb'  improvements,  compared  with 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  As  reported  from 
time  to  tinu-  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  the  mar- 
ket has  shown  steady  improvement,  but  the  interval 
just  passed  probably  reflects  the  most  marked  if  taken 
collectively.  A  careful  canva.s  of  the  local  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  by  your  correspondent  shows  that 
the  finer  grades  of  |ia|ier  appear  to  be  in  the  greatest 
demanil.  Writings,  Bonds.  Linens,  and  Ledgers  are 
moving  in  fairly  good  volume  for  this  lime  of  the  year; 
with  prices  l)eing  held  on  a  good  basis.  Book  papers, 
loo.  are  reflecting  excepfi(Mially  good  volume,  and  the 
general  movement  is  well  within  the  requirements  of 
tile  average  consumer.  Fibre  and  manila  papers,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  inclined  to  be  quiet.  Sales  do  not 
r'omi'  Uf>  to  the  expectations  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
as  stocks  are  gradually  increasing,  prices  are  inclined 
to  be  weak.  This  same  situation  prevails  in  the  tissue 
market.  White  and  Manila  tissues  are  selling  under 
competition,  and  prices  are  very  unstable.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  market  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
slump  it  took  a  couple  of  months  ago.  Keccntly.  when 
matiiifacturcni  slashed  prices  and  competed  for  busi- 
ness, jobbers  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and 
stocked  heavily.  Therefore  now,  when  the  same  manu- 
facturers have  virtually  disposed  of  their  extra  stocks 
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thev  are  unable  to  do  business  with  jobbers,  who  claim 
they  have  plenty  of  supplies  on  hand  for  the  present  at 
least     This  situation  tends  to  make  the  market  rather 
weak,  as  far  as  the  prices  are  concerned.     The  news- 
print situation   is  particularly   interesting  at  present. 
It  was  thought  that  manufacturers  were  beginning  to 
realize  that  there  was  no  profit  in  continued  price  cut- 
tin"  •  but  it  seems  that  the  practice  still  prevails,  as  all 
sales  during  the  past  interval  have  been  subjected  to 
a  very  keen  competition.     The  general  curtailment  of 
expenses  throughout  the  country  has  caused  a  cessa- 
tion  of   advertising,    and   in    consequence    newspapers 
and  periodicals  have  reduced  their  size.       This  natur- 
ally has  had  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  news  market, 
and   stocks   have   been   accumulating   monthly   .      Ihe 
heavy  surplus  has,  therefore,  caused  the  continued  com- 
petition, and  at  present  there  seems  to  be  no  end  in 
site      Kraft  papers  are  quiet  and  unintei'estmg,  while 
Bogus  is  moving  in  a  small  way  only.    Boards  have  not 
vet  recovered  either  in  price  or  demand,  though  it  is  the 
common   belief   of   many   local   dealers   and    manufac- 
turers that  this  situation  cannot  long  prevail. 
No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.85. 
No.  1  mixed  shavings,  -ISc. 
White  blanks,  97y2C. 
Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.60. 
Ordinary  ledger  stock,  $1.30. 
No.  2  book   stock,   50c. 
No.  1   book  stock,  85c. 
No.  1  Manila   envelope   cuttings,   $1.25. 
No.  1  print  Manilas,  70c. 
Folded  News,  40c. 
Over  issues  45c. 
No.  1  cleaned  mixed  paper,  30c. 
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HUGH   R.   BLETHEN 

21  Park  Row.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
For  Paper  «^and  Pulp  Miuls 


-^ — ^-H 


TRAVElllNG    CRANES 

OVERHEADJTRA^WAY  SYSTEMS 
TROLLEYS iodiCHAlN  HOISTS 


Air   Compressors— Air  Hoists 
Electric  Hoists 


Old  white  cotton,  $1.90. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.00. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.70. 

Thirds,  blues,  $1.30. 

Black  linings,  $1.75. 

New  light  flannelettes,  $4.25. 

Ordinary  satinets,  90c. 

Flock,  $1.00. 

Tailor  rags,  85c. 

Manila  rope,  2^/^. 

No.  1  burlap  bagging,  $1.00. 


T  ...     ..      ..      •     .      fr  &  n  r>    r>.j—  Ail.  B.  ctk  rj;t;nn    T 


CHINA  CLAY  CO. 


Cable  Addres.:  "Kaolin,  Mancheiler,"  A.B.C.  Codes  4th&5lhEdition    4. 

+ 
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+ 

+ 
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4  St.  Aone's  Square  * 

ENGLAND       % 
% 

South      Ninestones    + 

+ 

+ 

CONTRACTORS  TO  H.M.  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  * 


JOHN  WILLIAMSON.    Manager 

MANCHESTER, 


MINES— Ruddle,     Bojea,     Colchester, 

Tronance,     St.  Austen,     Cornwall. 


sdian  Reprenentalive 


C.  A.  Meincke  &  Co.,  222  Coristine  Bldg. 
MONTREAL 


Quotations  f.o.li.  ;\lontrt'al  arc: — 

Book — News — Writing   and   Posters. 
Roll  News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45, 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  .$45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  5i/4e  to  534c  per  lb. 
No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  .$4.50  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.F.,  .$4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

.$4.40  to  .$4.50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  714c. 
Sulphite  Bond,  ei/oc  to  8i/oe. 
Writing  Manila,  5c. 
Colored  Posters,  4y2C  to  5i/4c  per  lb. 

Wrappingfs. 

Grev  Brown,  i)er  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
Red   Brown,    car   lots,   $2.85;    5   tons,   $2.95;   2    tons, 

$3.05;  1  ton,  $3.15;  less  $3.25. 
B.  Manila,  car  lots,  2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons,  $3.05; 

1  ton,  .$3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20;  2 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
No.  1  Manila,  ear  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2 

$3.55;  1  ton,  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 
Kraft,  $3.75  to  $5.00. 
Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1 

ton,  $3.65;  less,  $3.75. 
Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  tr.^de  some  manufac- 
turers are  (juoting  10  i^er  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  .$43  to  $45  per  ton. 
News  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $1.00. 

Ground  wood,  No.  2,  $22  to  $24,  delivered  in  United 
States. 


tons. 


tons, 


$4.+++*+++++*+++*+*+***+*++++++************ 


John  R.  Barber,  of  Georgetown,  Out.,  the  veteran 
paper  manufacturer,  is  able  to  be  around  again  after 
his  recent  illness. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  news  mill  of  the  Abitibi 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  at  Iroquois  Falls,  Out.,  will 
have  one  of  the  four  paper  machines,  which  are  being 
erected  for  the  company,  in  operation  about  the  mid- 
dle of  next  month.  E.  Sheehan,  who  is  superinten- 
dent of  the  plant  succeeding  William  Whyte  some 
time  ago,  is  widely  known  as  a  paper  maker  having 
had  an  extended  experience  in  Pacific  Coast  mills. 
M.  J.  Lahey  is  the  resident  engineer  representing 
George  F.  Hardy  of  New  York  City.  The  ground 
wood  plant  is  now  turning  out  205  tons  of  pulp  daily. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

A  Semi-Monthly  Magazine  Devoted   to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  ManufacturlniJ 
Industry  with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of   Conditions  in   the  Allied  Trades. 

Published  by  The  Industrial  and  Educational  Press,  Limited 

35-45  St.  .\leiander  Street.  Montreal.  Phone  Main  2662 

Toronto  Office,  2tj3-26.')  .Adelaide  St..  W.  Phone  Main  6764. 

New  York  Office.  206  Broadway. 

ROY     L.    CAMPBELL,     B.A.,     B.Sc.F.,   Editor. 

Published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  Month.  Changes  in  advertisements  should  be  in  Publishers'  hands  ten 
days  before  date  of  issue.  The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  submit  articles  of  practical  interest  which,  on  publi- 
cation,  will  be    paid   for. 

SUBSCRIPTION  to  any  address  in  Canada,  $2.00— Elsewhere  $2.50  (10  shillings).  Single  Copies  20c. 
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Meeting    of    The    Technical 
Section 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Council  of  Technical 
S.'ction  of  the  Canailian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
tliat  the  Organization  meeting  following  tlie  prelimin- 
ary HK-eting  in  Ottawa  on  February  12th.  will  be  held 
in  Montreal  on  June  19th.  The  principle  business  of 
the  meeting,  will  be  to  receive  and  discuss  the  Con- 
stitution as  outlined  liy  tlie  Council  in  its  lueeting  on 
.March  5th. 

It  is  jtroposed  to  begin  the  meeting  at  9.30  in  the 
morning,  in  an  auditorium  in  the  Chemistry  Building 
of  .MeOill  I'niversity,  which  has  been  placed  at  the 
dis|>osal  of  the  section  by  the  I'niversity  authorities. 
After  the  conclusion  of  bu.sines.s,  all  those  attending 
may  inspect  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories.  In  the 
afternoon,  beginning  at  2  o'clock,  technical  papers  will 
he  presented.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  two  or 
three  j»apers.  one  nf  which  has  been  definitely  an- 
nounced. The  staff  of  the  Forest  Products'  Labora- 
tories will  disr-nss  Papermaking  Fibres  with  special 
reference  to  w(»oil  and  rag.  This  paper  will  be  ii- 
lustratefi  with  lantern  slides  and  samples,  and  will  bo 
•piite  exhaustive.  It  is  expected  that  the  delegates 
will  have  dinner  together  at  a  place  to  be  designated 
later,  with  one  or  two  short  informal  speeches.  The 
"•vening  will  bi-  given  over  to  amuHements  as  suits  the 
tastes  of  indivirlual  delegates. 

The  date  of  the  meeting  will  allow  those  attending 
to  see  the  City  on  the  following  <lay.  and  lose  very  little 
time  from  the  mill. 


luviiatiousj  will  be  sciil  to  individual  members  of  uull 
staffs  as  far  as  names  are  obtainable,  but  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  formation  of  the  Technical  bection, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  best  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  industry,  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratories,  No,  700  Univer- 
sity Street,  will   be  the  rendezvous  for  all  attending. 


A  New  Association 

The  Canadian  dealers  in  pai)er  may  consider  them- 
selves indebted  to  Mr.  John  Martin.  President  of  the 
John  Martin  Paper  Company  of  Winnipeg,  for  the 
first  step  which  has  been  taken  towards  the  formation 
of  an  Association  of  Pai>er  Jobbers  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Mr.  Martin  in  a  letter  to  the  trade  through- 
out the  Dominion  has  ilrawn  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  National  Paper  Trade  A.s.sneiation  of  the  United 
.States  has.  rlurin»f  its  eleven  years  of  existence,  <lone 
a  great  deal  to  make  the  business  of  paper  dealing 
pleasant  and  j)rofitable  through  the  unifying  of  trade 
etistoms,  price  lists  and  sales,  and  in  establishing 
credits  and  the  system  of  terms  and  discounts  which 
form  so  important  a  part  of  the  paper  dealer's  every- 
day life,  Mr,  Martin  points  out  that  the  mills  of  the 
Dominion  are  eo-operating  to  secure  common  advan- 
tages and  urges  that  the  paper  dealers  could  do  similar 
work. 

It  would  ap|>ear  that  this  step  is  one  for  which  the 
forty  or  fifty  paper  jobbing  bouses  in  Canada  have 
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been  waiting.  If  the  move  is  followed  up  with  care 
and  enthusiasm,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  men  who 
handle  paper  can  attain  quite  the  success  that  has 
waited  upon  their  brethren  in  the  manufacturing  field. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  that  the  new  spirit  of  co- 
operation, which  is  doing  so  much  for  industry  the 
world  over,  needed  only  the  assurance  that  mills  were 
willing  to  come  together  on  a  few  matters  of  primary 
importance,  to  bring  about  the  organization  of  a  strong 
progressive  movement,  which  will  place  the  interests 
on  a  higher  plane  than  the  industry  has  hitherto 
known. 

Some  day  there  will  be  an  alignment  of  the  iiiterests 
of  the  manufacturer,  the  handler,  and  the  larg(r  con- 
sumer, to  the  end  that  all  unnecessary  expense  ma.v 
be  reduced,  and  all  unprofitable  comisetition  eliminat- 
ed. In  the  meanwhile,  there  is  much  work  for  such  an 
organization  as  Mr.  Martin  proposes,  and  paper  dealers 
will  do  well  to  support  the  proposal. 


The  St.  Maurice  Dam. 

Canadian  industrial  progress  has  ''eceived  an  jn;petiis 
in  the  decision  of  the  Quebec  Provincial  Grveruiufiit 
to  proceed  with  the  storage  dam  on  thi  Si.  JMauric 
River.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  project  was  de- 
layed last  summer,  and  the  final  step  of  calling  for  the 
tenders  put  off  until  the  plans  shoiild  be  complete. 

Already  rich  in  industries,  the  St.  Maiu'ice  valley 
will  become,  by  means  of  tliis  new  dam,  one  of  the  most 
productive  regions  in  America.  The  power  which  runs 
several  of  the  largest  pulp  and  paper  enterprises  in 
Canada  will  now  be  guaranteed  for  all  the  year  round. 
The  new  developments  which  have  been  planned  and 
already  partly  comideted  at  Grand  Mere,  making 
available  about  180,000  horse  power,  will  now  be  doubly 
sure  of  permanency.  Montreal's  street  lighting  and 
electric  companies  will  have  ample  resources  of  elec- 
trical energy  to  draw  upon  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  many  years.  New  enterprises  can  be  easil.v  accom- 
modated in  the  industrial  centres  between  the  line  of 
the  National  Transcontinental  and  Montreal. 

The  dam  will  be  situated  at  La  Loutre.  about  100 
miles  north  of  the  new  railway  development,  will  be 
over  1,000  feet  long,  and  over  85  feet  high  at  the  deepest 
part.  The  area  to  be  flooded  will  constitute  one  of  the 
greatest  reservoirs  in  America. 

The  awarding  of  tenders  will  be  watched  with  the 
greatest  of  interest.  We  sineerly  trust  that  the  work 
Avill  be  carried  on  without  mishap,  and  that  Canada 
will  have  as  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  finished 
enterpi-ise  as  she  has  of  the  plan  on  paper. 


Canada's  Newest  Merger 

In  this  issue  we  have  the  privilege  of  reciting  some 
of  the  details  of  the  career  of  ilr.  J.  E.  A.  Dubuc, 
who  is  the  moving  spirit  of  the  new  merger  which  is 
bringing  together  three  Canadian  pulp  mills,  some 
very  large  puljnvood  limits,  and  a  paper  mill  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Dubuc  has  worked  hard  and  long 
over  his  project,  and  now  that  it  is  complete,  Canadians 
will  congragulate  him  and  wish  him  well. 

His  move  is  one  fraught  witli  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  history  of  large  pulp  and  paper  corporations  own- 
ing mills  in  various  parts  of  the  country  is  not  on  the 
whole,  encouraging.  Overhead  charges,  instead  of  de- 
creasing, as  might  be  reasonably  expected,  seem  for 
some  reason  or  other,  to  increase  the  burden  upon  the 
whole  concern.  One  mill  often  develops  into  an  in- 
i-ulius  upon  another  in  the  amalgamation.  The  diffi- 
culties of  reconciling  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  mills 
and  their  staffs  to  a  single  standard,  are  well-known 
to  mill  men. 

-Ml'.  Dubuc  has  shown  great  initiative  and  financial 
ability  in  the  task  of  bringing  his  corporation  together. 
Thi'  ""Pulp  and  Paper  ^Magazine"'  wishes  the  concern 
the  best  of  fortune  in  its  varied  activities.  May  it  pay 
ilividends  like  those  of  our  railroad  friends,  and  if 
tlu'  time  shoiild  ever  come  at  which  it  is  deemed  wisest 
to  have  the  component  mills  resume  their  old  status, 
may  the  Standard  Oil  Company  have  nothing  to  brag 
about. 


Pulpwood  Consumption 

For  the  excellent  Indletin  on  the  consumption  of 
]iulpwood  in  the  Dominion  in  1914.  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  is  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  II.  Campbell,  Director 
of  the  Forestry  Branch  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ot- 
tawa. The  work  of  compilation  of  forest  products  bulle- 
tins, which  have  been  of  inestimable  service  in  giv- 
ing Canadians  a  clear  idea  of  our  wood-using  indus- 
tries, has  fallen  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Lewis.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry,  University  of  To- 
ronto, and  has  specialized  in  this  branch  of  investiga- 
tion for  three  years.  W.  Guy  H.  Boyce  has  capably 
assisted  in  the  work. 

The  figures  which  Mr.  Lewis  has  collected  for  1914 
show  that  steady  growth  has  characterized  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry.  Home  consumption  of  pulp  is  in- 
creasing, as  are  also  exports  of  finished  product.  For 
a  short  period  after  the  declaration  of  war,  prices  of 
chemical  pidp  were  such  as  to  raise  the  average  export 
value  for  1914  over  that  of  1913.  Otherwise,  unfortu- 
natel}^  the  prices  of  woodpulp  were  less. 
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Bulletin  of  Forestry  Branch,   Ottawa,  Shows  Steady 
Growth  in  Pulp  Industry. 


The  information  in  this  bulletin  was  compiled  from 
reports  received  from  forty-nine  firms  or  individuals 
operating  pulpmills  in  Canada  during  1914.  These 
forty-nine  firms  operated  altogetlier  sixty-six  mills 
distributed  as  follows : — Quebec.  'l'\  firms  o|)erating  31 
mills.  Ontario  1.5  firms  operating  '2\  mills.  T^ova  Scotia. 
5  firms  operating  7  mills.  New  Brunswick-  4  firms 
operating  4  mills-  and  Britisb  Columbia  2  firms  operat- 
ing 3  mills.  Five  mills  operating  in  1913  were  idle  in 
1914.  Four  newly-completed  mills  commenced  opera- 
tions in  1914  and  two  mills  previously  idle  resumed 
operations  during  that  year. 

In   addition   to   active   mills.   re])orts   were   received 


In  spite  of  the  widespread  disturbances  to  industry 
in  general  occasioned  by  the  war,  the  manufacture  of 
wood  jiulp  in  Canada  is  still  on  the  increase.  During 
the  calendar  year  1914  the  (piantity  of  wood  used  in 
this  industry  showed  an  increase  of  10.4  per  cent,  over 
tlie  preceding  year.  The  inserted  diagram  shows  gra- 
phically the  steady  increase  in  the  q\iantity  of  wood 
used  in  this  industry  in  the  past  five  years. 

The  increase  from  1910  to  1911  was  12.3  per  cent, 
from  1911  to  1912.  2S.,S  ])er  cent,  from  1912  to  1913, 
28.1  per  cent  and  from  1913  to  1914,  10.4  per  cent. 
The  relative  positions  of  the  five  provinces  on  the  list 
remained  the  sanu'  as  in  1913.     Increases  took  place  in 


Pulpwood,   1913  and   1914.   by  Provinces:  Quantity  Ised  and  Total   Value  1914.   .\verago  Naliii 

Cent   Distribution.   1914. 


1913  and   1914.  and  Per 


PROVINCES 

No.  of 

Active 

Firms 

Reporting 

QUANTITY 

Per  Cent 
Distribution 

Total  Value 

Average  Value 
Per  Cord 

1913         1         1914 

1914 

1914 

1913 

1914 

CANADA 

49 

Cords              Cords 
1,109,034          1,224,376 

100.0 

$ 

8,089.868 

$    c. 

6.53 

$    c. 

6.61 

Quebec           

2;j 

15 

4 

629,934 

321,244 

S4,173 

.53,121 

20,.562 

636,496 

447,751 

80,013 

49,339 

10,777 

52,0 

36.6 

6.5 

4.0 

0  9 

4,148,405 

.3,172,2,35 

426,444 

296,769 

46,015 

6. 52 
7  15 

6. 52 

7  OS 

4.77       1       5.33 

6  44             6  01 

4  61        1       4.27 

from  11  firms  whose  mills  were  idk-  in  1914.  aii<l  from 
2  firms  with  mills  under  construction. 

Tlie  sixty-six  active  piilpmills  in  Canada  in  1914  con- 
sumed altogether  1.224.376  cords  of  ])ul]iwood.  valued 
at  the  mill  at  $8,089..Sfi8.  In  a<ldition  to  this  home 
consumption  a  total  (juantity  of  972.ri08  cords  valued 
at  .tfi.(iH().4llO  wjus  exported  in  the  lunnanufactured  state 
from  Canaiia  to  the  I'nited  States  making  altogether 
a  total  [>roduetion  of  |)ulpwond  of  2,]9(j.884  cords  valu- 
e.l  at  .+  14.770.3.'.s. 

Pulpwood 

Talile  1  gives  1h<  details  fif  tin-  consumption  of  pulp- 
wood in  Canadian  mills  in  1913  and  1914  by  provinces. 


the  consumption  of  wood  for  this  purpose  in  Quebec 
(1.0  jier  cent)  and  Ontario  (39.4  per  cent).  Over 
four-fifths  of  the  wood  consume<l  in  Canada  wii.s  made 
into  pulp  in  these  two  proviiu-i's.  Decreases  in  con- 
sum])tion  were  report eil  from  the  three  remaining  pro- 
vinces as  follows: — British  Columbia  (4.9  per  cent), 
New  l'.runswiek  (7.1  per  cent),  and  Nova  Scotia  (47.6 
per  cent). 

The  average  value  of  pulpwood  at  the  mills  in  1914 
was  .+6.(i1.  an  advani'e  of  only  a  few  cent*  on  the  value 
re|>orte<l  for  1913.  Tlw  value  ini-i-eased  in  British  ("o- 
luiubia  remained  the  same  in  (Quebec  and  decreased 
I'Isewhere. 
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PULPWOOD    CON5UMPTION,BY  PROVINCES, »9»^ 


PROVIN  CES 


HUNDRED     THOUSANDS   OF  CORDS 


QUEBEC 

ONTAR\0 
BRITISH    COLUMBIA 
NEW    BRUNSWICK 
NOVA    SCOTIA 


TABLE  II. 
Pulpwood,  1913  and  1914,  by  Kinds  of  Wood:  Quantity  Used  and  Total  Value  1914,  .\verage  Value  1913  and  1914,  and 

Per  Cent  Distribution,  1914. 


1*1  f^i.- ''KINDS  OF  WOOD 

No.  of 
Active 
Firms  SS 
Reporting  - 

QUANTITY 

Per  Cent 
Distribution 

Total  Value 

Average  Value 
Per  Cord 

1913 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1913 

1914 

Total                        

49 

Cords 
1,109,034 

Cords 
1,224,376 

100.0 

.8 
8,089,868 

S    c. 
6.53 

S     c. 
6.61 

49 

35 

5 

3 

3 

754,858 

283,292 

47,360 

10,383 

4,141 

836,387 

314,183 

45,246 

24,715 

3,845 

68.3 

25.7 

3.7 

2.0 

0  3 

5,605.926 

2,067,434 

254.576 

135.762 

20,170 

6.76 
6.38 
4.25 
5.25 

6.70 

6.58 

5.63 

5.49 

Poplar 

7.02 

6.  SI 

The  woods  most  commonlj'  used  iu  pulp  manufacture 
in  Canada  vary  but  slightly  from  year  to  year.  The 
increased  manufacture  of  sulphate  or  kraft  pulp  has 
enabled  the  manufactitrers  to  use  increasing  propor- 
tions of  jack  pine.  The  use  of  balsam  fir  has  increased 
steadily  in  past  years.  Hemlock  is  used  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  wood  in  British  Columbia.  In 
eveiy  other  province  but  British  Columbia  spruce 
heads  the  list  of  woods  converted  into  pulp. 

It  might  be  well  to  explain  that  the  five  woods  listed 
in  the  above  table  are  in  reality  groups  of  species. 
Spruce  pulpwood  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  is  com- 
posed mostly  of  red  spruce  (Picea  rubra),  a  tree  whose 
distribution  is  confined  to  this  region  in  Canada.  With 
this  are  mixed  smaller  quantities  of  white  spruce  (Picea 
canadensis)  and  black  spruce  (Picea  mariana). 

In  Ontario  and  western  Quebec  the  red  spruce  is  al- 
most unknown  and  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  wood 
used  iu  pulp  manufacture.  "White  spruce  grows  in 
Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Yukon  and  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  important  ptilp  species  in  the  forests  of 
this  country.  It  probably  forms  90  per  cent  of  the 
spruce  pulpwood  cut  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Smaller 
quantities  of  black  spruce  and  red  spruce  are  also 
cut.  In  British  Columbia  the  place  of  these  three 
eastern  spruces  is  taken  by  typical  British  Columbia 


species.  The  spruce  pulpwood  produced  in  this  pro- 
vince at  the  present  time  is  cut  in  the  coast  region,  and 
is  the  wood  of  the  Sitka  spruce  (Picea  Sitchensis). 
The  Engelmann  spruce  of  the  Selkii-ks  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (Picea  Engelmauni)  is  not  utilized  for  this 
purpose  at  the  present  time,  not  becatise  of  its  lack  of 
satisfactory  pulp  producing  qualities,  but  simply  be- 
cause the  pulp  industry  has  not  been  developed  in  In- 
terior British  Columbia. 

In  Eastern  Canada  only  one  species  of  balsam  fir 
occttrs,  and  this  tree  (Abies  balsamea)  forms  the  en- 
tire production  of  balsam  fir  pulpwood  in  Ontario.  Que- 
bec, New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  British  Co- 
lumbia the  most  commonly  itsed  balsam  fir  species  are 
amabalis  fir  (Abies  amabilis)  and  lowland  fir  (Abies 
grandis).  In  the  interior  of  the  province  and  on  the 
Rocky  Mountain  slopes  the  common  species  is  moun- 
tain fir  (Abies  lasiocarpa),  which  has  a  similar  distri- 
bution to  Engelmann  spruce  and,  like  it  is  not  used 
for  pulp   at  the  present  time. 

Eastern  hemlock  (Tsuga  canadensis)  is  not  used  ex- 
tensively in  the  East  for  pulp  manufacture,  although 
it  is  reported  from  Ontario.  Quebec  and  Xova  Scotia. 
The  western  species  (Tsuga  heterophylla)  is  the  most 
important  pulpwood  in  British  Columbia  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  forms  almost  half  of  the  wood  used  in 
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that  province.  It  is  said  to  be  immensely  superior  to 
the  eastern  species  for  pulpwood,  as  well  as  for  lumber 
and  other  products. 

Jack  pine  (Pinus  Banksiana)  is  used  only  in  Que- 
bec and  Ontario,  and  only  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phate or  kraft  pulj).     Poplar  is  also  used  only  in  Que- 


toothed  aspen  (Poplus  grandidentata)  are  probably  al- 
so nsed  occasionally.  Pulp  manufactured  from  the 
wood  of  the  poplar  species  lacks  the  high  tensile 
strength  of  that  made  from  spruce,  balsam  fir  and  other 
coniferous  woods  and  is  used  chiefly  to  give  body 
to  book  and  magazine  paper.     Mixed  with  a  stronger 


PULPWOOD     CONSUMPTION.BY  SPECIES       1914 


SPECIES 


SPRUCE 
BALSAM  FIR 
HEMUXiK 
JACKPINE 
POPLAR 


HUNDRED  THOUSANDS  or  CORDS 
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TABLE  III. 

Pulpwood,   191.3  and   1!)I4,   by  Processes:     Ouantity  I'sed  and  Total  Value  1914,  .\vcrafic  N'aliie  191.3  and   1914,  and  Per 

Cent  Distribution,   1914. 


PRCX:  ESSES 

N'o.  ul 

Active 

Firms 

Reporting 

QUAiNTITV 

1  PeKCent 
Distribution 

}  Total  Value]0 

.Average  Value 
Per  Cord 

1913 

1914 

I'.n  1 

1914 

1913 

1914 

Total 

49 

Cords 
1,109,034 

Cords 
1,224,376 

100.0 

$ 

8.089,868 

$    c. 

6.53 

$     c. 

6.61 

Mechanical 

Sulphite 

Sulphate 

Soda 

40 
12 

6 

1 

fion,2iri 

3(17.10.5 
131i,.5li!) 

.->.IIt 

644.024 
4.3.5.101 
1  tn,(ir,r. 

:i.7s5 

.52.7 
35.5 
11  5 

n  :^ 

4,424.067 

2,041.009 

r.0S,2O7 

20.40.5 

6.59 
6.40 
6 .  05 
0  or. 

6.,S6 
6.76 
4.96 
7.(H) 

hec  and  Ontario,  but  is  made  into  groundwood  pulp, 
sulphite  and  kraft  fibre.  Two  .species  are  utilized,  as- 
pen f)oplar  i^Popiilus  tremviloides)  forming  the  greater 
part  of  thp  pulpwood  con«nined  and  balsam  poplar 
(  Populus  halsamea )  being  used  in  smaller  r|uantiticR. 
Common    cottonwood    (Populu.s    deltoides)    and    large 


coarser  pulp  it  fills  in  the  interstices  between  the  coars- 
er fibres  antl  makes  the  paper  smooth  and  opaque. 

The  proportion  of  wood  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of 
chemical  fibre  in  Canada  is  steadily  increasing.  In 
IftlO  only  22  per  Cent  of  the  wood  wa.s  converted  into 
pulp  by  the  chemical  processes.     In  1!)]4  this  propor- 


PULPWOOD    CON5UMPTION,BY  PROCE55ESJ9I4 


PROCESS 


HUNDRED    THOUSANDS    OF  CORDS 


MECHANICAL 
SULPHITE 
SULPHATE 
SODA 
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tion  had  increased  to  47.3  per  eeut,  almost   half  the 
total. 

In  the  mechanical  process  where  the  fibres  are  moi"e 
or  less  broken  and  their  strength  impaired,  only  the 
best  qualitj'  of  pulpwood  can  be  used.  The  machinery, 
however,  is  comparatively  cheap  and  easily  installed, 
and  as  long  as  the  supply  of  good  pulpwood  was  con- 
venient  this  process  is   largely   used.     Of   late   years. 


pine  and  other  so-called  inferior  species  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  had  hitherto  been  possible. 

In  1913  the  wood  used  in  the  mechanical  process  for 
the  manufacture  of  ground-wood  pulp  formed  54.1  per 
cent  of  the  total  consumption.  This  propoi'tion  was  re- 
duced to  52.7  per  cent  in  1914.  The  proportion  in  the 
case  of  sulphite  pulp  increased  from  33.1  to  35.5  per 
cent,  but   a  decrease  took  place  with  the  sulphate   or 


Pulpwood,  1914,  by  Provinces,  Kinds  of  Wood,  and  Processes:  Number  of  Active  Firms  Reporting,  Quantity  of  Pulp- 
wood  Used,  Quantity  of  Pulp  Produced,  Quantity  of  Each  Kind  of  Wood  Used  in  each  Process,  Total  Cost,  and 
.\verage  Cost  per  Cord. 


Quebec 


Ontario 


British 
Columbia 


New 
Brunswick 


Nova 
Scotia 


Number  of  Active  Firms  Reporting. 

Pulp  Produced: 

Aggregate 

Mechanical 

Sulphite 

Sulphate , 

Soda 


034.700 


51.5,409 
304,321 


325.23.3 

202.715 

115,877 

6.641 


.56,352 
32,692 
23,660 


26,829 
4,319 

21,510 
1,000 


Wood  Used: 

Aggregate cords 

Aggregate  Cost 

Average  Cost 


1.224,376 

.«S,0S9,868 
.S6.61 


Spruce: 

Total cords 

Total  cost 

Average  Cost 

Mechanical cords 

Sulphite 

Sulphate 

Soda " 


. cords 


Balsam  Fir: 

Total 

Total  cost 

Average  cost 

Mechanical cords 

Sulphite 

Sulphate 

Soda " 

Hemlock: 

Total cords 

Total  cost 

Average  cost 

Mechanical cords 

Sulphite 

Sulphate " 

Jack  Pine: 

Total cords 

Total  cost 

Average  cost 

Sulphate cords 

Poplar: 

Total cords 

Total  cost 

Average  cost 

Mechanical cords 

Sulphite 

Sulphate 


.836,387 

!S5.605,926 

$6.70 

449,162 

302,211 

81,797 

3,217 


314,1,83 

?2,067.434 

86 .  58 

181,0.57 

99,621 

32.037 

568 


45,246 
.82.54..576 
85  63 
13.205 
31,869 
172 


24,715 

$135,762 

$5.49 

24,715 


3,845 
$26,170 
$6.81 
500 
1.400 
1.045 


6.36.496 

4,148.405 

$6., 52 


404,290 

12,683,7.59 

$6.64 

258.997 

67.592 

74,484 

3,217 


211,943 

$1,337,902 

.$6.31 

135,324 

44,014 

32.037 

568 


172 

$688 

$4.00 


16,746 

$103,886 

$6.20 

16,746 


3,345 

$22,170 

.$6.63 


1,400 

1.945 


447,751 
$3,172,235 

$7.08 


3.5S.9SS 

$2,508,748 

.$6.98 

168.897 

184,778 

.5,313 


75.218 
$587,003 
$7.80 
.33.318 
41,900 


5,076 

$40,608 

SS.OO 


7.969 

$31,876 

.$4.00 

7,969 


500 
$4,000 
.$8.00 

500 


80,013 

426.444 

«5.33 


21.637 

$116,143 

$5.37 

8,816 

12,821 


18.604 
.$97,699 
,$5.25 
10,897 
7,707 


39,772 
S212,602 
$5.35 
12,979 
26,793 


49,339 

$296,769 

$6.01 


41,895 

$255,125 

.$6.09 

2,875 

37,020 
2,000 


7,444 
$41,644 
S5.59 
1,444 
6,000 


10,777 
10,777 


10,777 
$46,015 

$4.27 


9,577 

;42,151 

$4.40 

9,577 


974 
.$3.1,86 

.$3.27 
974 


$3.00 
226 


the  quantity  of  wood  used  in  the  sulphite  process  has 
steadily  increased  in  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  installing 
the  necessary  i)lant.  In  this  process  the  wood  require- 
ments are  not  so  exacting,  and  the  higher  price  for  the 
pulp  produced  easily  repays  the  cost  of  the  plant. 

The  introduction  of  the  sulphate  or  kraft  process  for 
the  manufacture  of  coarse,  strong,  dark-colored  pulp 
for  wrapping  papers  has  permitted  the    use    of    jack 


kraft  process  from  12.3  per  cent  to  11.5  per  cent.    The 
only  actual  decrease  in  quantity  was  in  the  ease  of  wood 

used  in  the  soda  process. 

Table  4  gives  the  same  information  as  that  contained 
in  tables  1.  2  and  3,  but  in  a  different  form,  showing 
more  of  the  individual  tletails  of  the  consumption  of 
wood  in  pulp  manufacture.  The  average  values  giv- 
en are  values  at  the  mill,  and  as  these  are  affected  by 
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so  many  factors,  they  cannot  be  taken  to  represent 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  material  in  each  ease.  Mills 
on  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  for  instance,  pay  much  high- 
er transportation  charges  on  their  raw  material  than 
those  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  pulpwood  regions  of 
(^iicl)ee.  ^lany  mills  own  tl^^'ir  own  limits,  and  put  a 
value  on  their  raw  material  of  little  more  than  the 
hare  cost  of  cutting  and  transporting  it  from  the 
woods  to  the  mill.  Many  firms,  specially  in  Ontario, 
buy  pulpwood  in  the  open  market. 

The  figures  for  pul])  production  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  one  coid  of  wood  will  produce  one  ton 
of  ground-wood  i)ulp.  and  one-half  ton  of  chemical 
fibre,  air  dry.  (Air  dry  |)ulp  is  assmned  to  contain  10 
per  cent  of  moisture.) 

The  estimated  quantity  of  wood-pulp  manufactured 
was  934,700  tons,  an  increase  over  1913  of  9.4  per 
cent.      The   increase   in   the    manufacture    of    ground- 


for  the  calendar  years  1913  and  1914.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  steadily  increasing  proportion  of  the  pulp- 
wood  manufactured  in  Canadian  mills.  In  1910  only  a 
little  more  than  one-third  (3S.,S  per  cent)  of  the  pulp- 
wood  cut  in  our  forests  was  manufactured  into  pulp  in 
our  own  mills,  in  1911  this  had  increased  to  44.2  per 
cent,  in  1912  to  46.9  per  cent,  iu  1913  to  51.7  and  in 
1914  to  55.7  per  cent,  well  over  half  of  the  total. 
There  was  also  a  decrease  in  the  actual  (piantity  of  raw 
pulpwood  exported  from  Canada  in  1914,  as  compared 
to  1913  of  some  62.522  cords.  While  this  condition  of 
affairs  may  not  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Amei-i- 
can  pulp  companies  who  rely  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
forests  of  Canada  for  their  sujijily  of  raw  material,  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  the  fact  that  this  form  of  forest 
product  is  becoming  more  thoroughly  appreciated  in 
Canada. 
In  Ontario  by  an   Order-in-Council,   dated  January 


TABLE  V. 
Canadian  Pulpwood  Exported  I  nmanufactured  vs.  That  Manufactured  in  Canada.   l!tl.'!  and   1911:     Ouantity.  Average 
Value  per  Cord  and  Percent  Distribution. 


i',n:; 

I'.il  1 

Quantity 

Value 

Value 
per 
Cord 

Pel 
Cent 

Quantity- 

Value 

Value 
IJer 
Cord 

f^er 
Cent 

CANADA: 

Cords 

2.144.064 
1,109,034 
1,035,030 

1. 432.-594 
629,934 
802.260 

405,943 

321,244 

84,699 

194,674 
.-)3.121 
141. .'..>! 

84,242 

84,173 

69 

26,61 1 

•20,.562 

(i.049 

S 

14.313.939 
7.243,-368 
7,070,571 

9.495,165 
4,107,689 
5,387,476 

2,822,8.59 

2.297.389 

525.470 

1.449..525 

342.243 

1.107.282 

402,428 

401.218 

1,210 

l43.(Mi2 
94.829 
49.1.33 

$    c. 

6.68 
6.53 
6.83 

6.63 
6. 52 
6  71 

6.95 
7.15 
6.20 

7.45 
6.44 

7.82 

4  78 
4.77 
17. 54 

5.41 
4.61 
8  12 

100  0 
51  7 

48.3 

100.0 
44  0 
.56.0 

100.0 
79  1 
20.9 

100.0 
27  3 

72.7 

ion  n 

<.)U  !l 
0    1 

KNI  (1 

77  :{ 

22  7 

Cords 

2.196„S84 

1.224..376 

972.508 

1,323.917 
6-36.49(i 
687,421 

587,494 
447,751 
139,743 

193.126 
49.339 
143,787 

80,013 
S0,013 

12,334 

10.777 

1..5.57 

$ 

1 1.770.358 
8.089.868 
6,680,490 

8„882,899 
4,14.8,405 
4,734,494 

4,020,510 

3,172,2;J5 

848,275 

1,-382,315 

29(),769 

1,08,5,546 

426.444 
42(i.444 

$    c. 

6.72 
6.60 

6.87 

6.71 
6  .52 
6.77 

6.84 
7.08 
6.07 

7.16 
6  01 

7.. 55 

5.33 
5  33 

4.72 
4  27 

7.82 

100 

55  7 

Export                  

44  3 

Quebec: 

Production 

Manufacture 

Export 

Ontario: 

Production 

100 
48  1 
51  9 

100 
76.2 

23.8 

New  Brunswick: 

Prfxluction 

100 
25.5 

74  5 

British  Colunabia: 

Production 

Manufacture 

Exprjrt 

Nova  Scotia: 

Product  if  in 

Manufacture 

Export 

100 
100 

58,190 
46,015 
12,175 

100 

87.4 
12  6 

wood  pulp  was  finiy  7.4  p.-r  .-.lit.  while  that  of  pnlp 
produ<-fd  bv  til.'  tlir.'.-  ciMMiiical  processes  wa.s  almost 
14  p.r  e.ni.  Considi-ring  th.-se  three  proeesnes  sep- 
arat.ly.  it  is  Hceii  that  tli«'  increase  was*  in  the  ease 
of  sulphite  pulp,  ariiountiiig  to  11. H  p.-r  cent  of  the 
production  in  1913.  The  (piantity  of  soda  pulp  estimat- 
.•<1  wH.s  a  decrease  of  over  a  third  from  1913. 

•Me.hanieal  pulp  in  manufaef ureil  in  all  five  provin- 
.-.H.  (Quebec  leading  wifli  over  Hi.Nty  per  e.nt  of  the  to- 
tal. Sulphite  pnlp  is  manufactured  in  every  province 
hut  Nova  Seotia.  Ontario  leads  in  the  production  of 
this  class  of  fibre  with  53.3  per  rent.  .Sniphale  or 
kraft  fibn-  is  iiianufaetiired  in  (^u<-bee.  Ontario,  and 
New  IJninswiek.  (Quebec  producing  almost  ninety  jter 
cent  of  the  total.  Soda  i)nlp  is  jirodueed  only  in  (Jue- 
bee  I'rovinee. 

The   figures  in  the  above  table   for  exports  of  pulp- 
wood were  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Customs 


i:itii.  1:111(1.  ireubilions  were  made  by  which  the  e.\ 
portation  of  spriu'e  and  otiier  woods  suitable  for  pidp. 
cut  on  lands  of  the  (!rown  was  prohibited.  Heeently, 
in  sevi-ri-  windstorms  there  wi-re  blown  down  larjfc 
rpiantities   of   pulpwood    which    wotild    have    been    (ie- 

stroyi-d  unless  s| dily  cut  and  nuirketeti.  and  as  the 

market  for  pulpwood  was  nuu'e  or  less  congested  this 
"nmnufaelm  ing  condition"  to  which  all  sales  and 
liei-nses  had  bei-n  subject  was  suspended  for  the  season 
of  1914  and  again   Tor  1!M5. 

In  the  Pntvini'e  of  (.Quebec  an  article  in  the  regula- 
tions says  that  all  timber  ent  on  Crown  liands  in  the 
firovinee  must  be  manufactured  in  ('ana<la.  This  re- 
gulation eaiiu-  into  force  on  Ajiril  2<ith.  1910.  The 
mgubilion  was  ebangeil  during  the  last  year  so  as 
to  exeluib-  mine  props  to  be  used  in  coal  mines  in  (Jreat 
Mritain  if  sliifiped  during  the  past  season  of  naviga- 
tion. 
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TABLE  VI. 
Export  of  Wood  Pulp,  1913  and  1914:     Quantity,  Total  Value,  Average  Value  Per  Ton,  Percent  Distribution  and  Coun- 
tries to  which  Exported. 


1913 

1'.I14 

KINDS  OF  PULP  AND  COUNTRIES 
TO  WHICH  EXPORTED 

Quantity 

Value 

Average 

Value 

Per  Ton 

Per 

Cent 

Quantity 

Value 

.Average 

Value 
Per  Ton 

Per 
Cent 

Wood-pulp  exported  aggregate 

Tons 
298,169 
230,644 
67,525 

198,110 
137,922 
60,188 

92,916 

92,722 

194 

7,031 
7,031 

112 
112 

$ 
5,913,560 
3,317,565 
2,595,995 

4,471,939 
2,150,227 
2,-321,712 

1,172,750 

1,167,338 

5,412 

265,071 

265,071 

3,800 
3,800 

.?    c. 
19.83 
14.38 
38.44 

22.57 
15.59 

38.57 

12.62 
12.59 
27.90 

37.70 
37.70 

33.93 
33  93 

100,0 
77.4 
22.6 

66.4 
31.2 

2.4 

Tons 
424,883 
314,485 
110,398 

295,674 
190,095 
105,579 

116.843 

116,820 

23 

7,612 

7,659 

43 

4,755 
4,755 

$ 
8,865,436 
4,509,260 
4,356,176 

7,008,312 
2,832,909 
4,175,403 

1,581,101 

1,580,301 

800 

97,475 

96,050 

1,425 

178,548 
178,548 

$    c. 
20.87 
14. 34 
39.46 

23 ,  70 
14  90 
39.55 

13  53 
13.53 
.34.78 

12  81 
12.69 
33.14 

37 .  55 
37.55 

100.0 
74.0 

Total  Chemical  Pulp 

26.0 

Total  to  United  States.. 

69.6 

Mechanical 

27.5 

Mechanical 

Chemical 

Total  to  France 

1.8 

Chemical 

1.1 

Chemical 

Total  to  China 

Chemical 

TABLE  VII. 
Imports  of  Wood  Pulp,  1913  and  1914:     Total  Value,  Percent  Distribution,  and  Countries  from  which  Imported. 


19 

13 

1914 

Countries  From  Which  Imported 

Value 

Per  Cent 
Distribution 

Value 

Per  Cent 
Distribution 

9 
356,862 

100.0 

$ 
424,601 

100.0 

United  States 

303,543 

36,843 

1,387 

1,006 

10,197 

3,886 

85.1 
10.3 
0.4 
0.3 

2.8 

i.i 

216.361 

13r.,.54l) 

61,2.54 

5,285 

4,375 

786 

51  0 

32.2 

14.4 

1.2 

1.0 

Austria-Hungary 

0  2 
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Similar  legrislation  was  passed  in  New  Brunswick  on 
April  26th.  1911.  which  was  similarly  amended  with 
respect  to  pit  props  bv  an  Order-in-Couneil  dated  Oc- 
tober 1.5,  1914. 

There  arc  no  statutes  prohibiting  or  regulating  the 
export  of  pulpwood  from  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia 
or  British  Columbia. 

During  1914  Canada  exported  126.714  tons  more 
of  manufactureil  wood-pulp  than  in  1913.  an  increase 
of  42.. 5  per  cent.  While  the  increase  in  the  exportation 
of  ground  wood  was  36.4  per  cent,  that  of  chemical 
fibre  was  63.-5  per  cent.  This  increa.se  is  partly  due 
to  the  general  advance  of  the  indu.stry  in  Canada  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  while  the  capacity  of  pulp  mills 
has  increased  in  the  last  year  the  paper  industry  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  supply  of  pulp,  and  the  surplus 
of  manufactured  fibre  has  found  a  market  in  other 
countries.  The  I'nited  .States  has  been  our  most  im- 
portant purchaser  of  pulp  in  the  past,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  Canadian  pulp  exported  to  that  country  in  1914 
was  almost  seventy  per  cent  of  the  total.  Great  Bri- 
tain also  buys  large  i|uantities  of  Canadian  wood  pulp, 
and  these  two  countries  together  usually  take  the  bulk 


of  the  exports  from  Canada.  France  imported  Cana- 
dian pulp  in  1914  for  the  first  time  since  1910.  Other 
countries,  including  Belgium,  Mexico.  Australia,  Cuba, 
New  Zealand  and  Newfoundland,  have  imported  small 
quantities  of  wood  pulp  from  Canada  in  the  last  five 
years,  but  the  trade  with  these  countries  has  varied 
greatly  from  year  to  year.  The  average  price  of  ex- 
ported wood-pulp  changed  very  slightly.  That  of 
ground-wood  pulp  decreased  by  a  few  cents,  and  that 
of  chemical  fibre  increased  by  about  one  dollar  a  ton. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Canada  in  1914  produced 
nearly  a  million  tons  of  wood-pulp  valued  at  approxi- 
mately twenty  million  dollars,  and  exported  pulp  to 
the  value  of  over  eight  million  dollai-s.  we  still  import 
this  commodity  from  other  countries.  The  importa- 
tions of  wood-pulp  in  1914  were  valued  at  $426,601.  an 
increase  over  the  imports  of  1913  of  19  per  cent.  Al- 
though the  greater  part  of  the  material  comes  from  the 
United  States  (51  per  cut)  the  value  of  imports  from 
that  country  decreased  by  .•f:87.182  in  1914.  A  de- 
crease took  place  in  the  value  of  imports  from  Great 
Britain  and  no  pulp  was  imported  from  Germany,  but 
increases  are  to  be  noted  with  the  other  countries  on 
the  list,  especially  Sweden. 


THE  TESTING  OF  MATERIALS  USED  IX  PAPER  MILLS 

Of  all  the  various  materials  used  in  connection  with  car  of  coal  is  weighed  in  order  to  ascertain  its  weight 

the  manufacture  of  paper  there  are  but  few  which  can-  more  or  less  than  the  weight  invoiced :  that  is  testing 

not  in  some  manner  be  tested  so  as  to  ascertain  the  ef-  its  weight.     If  a  piece  of  clay  is  placed  in  the  mouth 

ficieney  or  economy  resulting  from  their  use.  in  order  to  observe  how  it  feels  between  the  teeth ;  this 

There     is     much   truth   in  "Experience  is  the  best  is  testing  its  grit.     If  several  felts,  wires,  etc.  are  used 

teacher."  but  in  the  majority  of  eases  the  experience  under  the   same  conditions  and  a   record   kept  to  see 

is  limited  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  a  tendency  which  gives  the  best  service,  this  is  testing  also, 
to  adhere  to  the  old  fashioned  ideas  rather  than  run  Weighing.      The    invoice    weights    of    all    kinds    of 

any  risk  in  adopting  new  methoils.  etc.  material   should  be  checked  by  weighing  on  accurate 

It  is  a  poor  policy  to  adopt  too  quickly  every  new  scales. 
idea  that  may  be  proposed  and  it  is  equally  unwise  not  Testing  Scales.      All    scales   sho\ild    be    periodically 

to  adojit  ideas  that  have  been  found  profitable.     The  testeil    as   to   the   accuracy   of  their  calculations, 
best  i)ractiee  is  to  submit  everj-thing  to  some  kind  of  The   principle   upon    which   paper   is   weighed   is   as 

H  test,  so  as  to  prove  one  way  or  the  other.  follows:  C)ne  ])onnd     16  oz.  30  ll)s.  therefore  30x16  = 

Such  testing  is  very  broad  in  its  scope  and  many  fac-  480  oz.     If  therefore  the  count  basis  is  480  sheets,  one 

tors  may  enter  into  the  final  decision  so  that  what  may  sheet  of  a  30  lb.  pa])er  will  weigh  exactly  loz.  so  that 

be  best  to  adopt  under  certain  conditions  in  one  mill  if  a   test   weighing  exactly   1   oz.   be  jdaced   upon   the 

may  not   prove  best   in  another.  scales  instead  of  a  sheet  of  paper  it  will  register  exactly 

For  exampb — It  may  be  that  at  one  mill  the  boiler  30  lbs.  on  the  4N0  cotnit.     On  the  500  count  basis  one 

capacity  is  airiple  so  that  a  |>oor.  cheap  grade  of  coal  sheet  of  a  30  lb.  paper  will  weigh  480:500  of  one  oz. 

has  sufficient   fuel  value  to  iiroduce  all  the  steam  re-  or  96  100  of  an  oz. 

quired  iind   figures  out  to  be  the  most  economical  to  When  test  weights  of  exactly  1  oz.  are  placed  upon 

use,  while  at  another  mill  the  boiler  capacity  may  be  these  scales,  one  after  another  they  shotild   therefore 

limited  so  that  a  better  grade  of  coal  is  not  only  more  register  as  follows: 

ei'onomical   to  use  under  the  circnnistanees.  but   it   is  Count 12  3  4  5  oz. 

aliKf.lutelv  neeessarv  in  order  to  generate  the  steam  re-  4M0 30         60         90  120         1.50 

,,u,r.d.    ■  500 31.25  62.50  93.75  125         1.56.25 

Necessity  for  Testing.  Progress  is  continually  being  Test  weights  in  the  form  of  bra.ss  strips  ari-  sujiplieil 
iiiarle  long  all  lines  so  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  fur  this  purpose  by  the  Bureau  of  Tests, 
obtain  the  l)esf  possible  results  at  the  lowest  cost  to  Measuring.  .Mi-asuring  the  dimensions  of  a  thing 
test  Tiew  idi-as.  •■tc.  Very  little  reliable  information  is  also  a  testing  pineess.  Measuring  is  sometimes  con- 
can  be  obtaineil  from  sales  agents  of  various  new  maeh  nected  with  weighing  as  for  example  in  the  case  of 
inery  for  each  agent  has  his  own  interests  at  stake,  ami  twini-.  exactly  1  lb.  may  be  weiglie<)  and  measured  so 
if  is  his  business  to  prniiiote  the  sale  of  his  material.  as  to  calculate  the  weight  piT  100  eu.  ft.  and  thus  get 
The  necessity  for  testing,  therefore,  br-comes  a|i|>arent.  eom|iarative  weights  for  different  makes  or  brands. 
In  a  large  number  of  eases  the  best  method  is  to  put  Counting  is  another  method  as  in  counting  the  mesh 
the  article  to  jiractical  use  and  keep  accurate  record  of  a  wire  with  a  magnifying  glass.  Ft  is  also  connected 
of  its  service,  as  in  the  ease  of  wires,  felts,  etc.  In  with  weight.  By  eoniiting  the  number  (as  in  the  case 
other  cases  we  have  cheiriical  testing;  also  physical  of  a  roll  of  belting  >  of  coils  in  the  roll  and  diameter 
teotiTig  as  strength  of  twi?ie.  belting,  etc.  of  the  hole  in  the  center,  the  number  of  feet   may  be 

Meaning  of  the  Word.    T.  '.tint;  in  the  broadest  senne  found.    By  weighing  the  roll  per  100  ft.  tin'  weight  of 

means   anv    nietliorj    of    ptf""<liire    with    the   object    of  ](H)    ft.    may    lie    found,    thus    furnishing    comparisons 

ascertaining    fai-ts   about    the   thing;    for   example:    A  as  in  the  eas<-  of  twine. 
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Measuring  Belting.  Calculation  of  a  length  of  a  roll 
of  licit in^  and  number  of  coils  is  based  on  tlu'  law, 
the  (_"xDX3.14:l(i,  as  the  roll  is  a  spiral  it  can  be  con- 
sidered as  being  made  up  of  a  number  of  circles  varying 
in  diameter  from  the  smallest  inside  coil  to  the  largest. 
The  average  diameter  equals  the  1/2  (largest  and  small- 
est) so  these  two  diameters  must  be  measured.  In 
measuring  these  diameters  it  is  best  to  measure  in 
several  directions  and  take  the  average  measurements 
as  a  roll  is  usually  flattened  and  the  hole  in  the  center 
is  not  round.  The  number  of  coils  or  circles  X  tlie  avg. 
diameter  and  then  X  3.1416  will  give  the  length  of 
belting  in  the  roll.  If  the  average  diameter  is  in  in- 
ches the  result  is  in  inches  and  must  be  divided  by  12 
to  give  feet.  If  for  example,  a  roll  contains  52  coils 
and  is  39  ins.  in  large  diameter  and  7  in,,  small  dia- 
meter, 39  plus  7  e(iuals  46.  which  divided  by  2  equals  23 
mean  diameter.  52  coils  X  23  e(|uals  1196  in.  X  3.1416 
equals  3757  divided  by  12  e(|uals  313  ft.  This  seems  to 
be  the  best  way  for  determining  this,  and  experience 
has  taught  that  the  length  never  varies  more  than  1  ft. 
Friction  Test.  By  the  friction  test  is  meant  the 
i-uhbri-  coinposition  which  binds  the  pieces  of  duck  or 
canvas  together.  This  rubber  composition  is  forced 
into  the  texture  of  the  canvas  by  means  of  friction  rolls 
and  thus  gets  the  name  of  friction. 

The  various  grades  of  belting  depends  to  a  large  ex- 
tent upon  the  composition  of  the  friction  used  in  their 
manufacture.  The  highest  grade  of  pure  rubber  gives 
the  strongest  and  most  durable  friction  while  recovered 
rubber  and  inferior  compositions  give  inferior  tests 
and  deteriorate  rapidly. 

To  test— Cut  3  strips  smoothly  and  evenly  1  m. 
in  width,  separate  the  ply  for  1  in.  or  2  in.  by  means  of 
a  knife  in  order  to  separate.  Make  a  mark  slightly 
beyond  the  point  of  separation  and  hang  the  strip 
bv  means  of  a  clamp,  etc.  Allow  the  strip  to  hang 
naturally.  Pull  with  the  hand  till  you  reach  the  separa- 
tion mark  and  catch  the  time  with  a  watch.  The  sep- 
aration should  not  average  more  than  1  in.  per  minute, 
the  average  of  the  three  strips  being  taken.  Some 
grades  will  only  stand  5  or  6  lbs.  and  are  inferior; 
others  will  stand  weights  of  19  or  20  lbs. 

Comparisons  may  be  made  by  using  the  same  weight 
(14  lbs.)  for  all  belts  and  calculate  the  rate  of  separa- 
tion. Poor  belting  will  separate  quick  under  a  14  lb. 
weiuht.  By  a  systematic  method  of  testing  every  roll, 
valuable  inforniation  can  be  obtained  as  to  different 
makes  and  brands. 

The  Drying  Oven. 
Tests  for  quantity  of  water  or  moisture  in  anything 
are  among  the  most  important  class  of  testing,  and  a 
drying  oven  is  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  in 
every  mill.  Among  the  tests  for  water  or  moistui'e 
cont'aineil  in  materials,  we  may  mention  the  follow- 
ing : 

Moisture  of  Pulp. — Pulp,  both  mechanical  and  chem- 
ical, such  as  pulp,  sulphite,  and  soda,  and  in  fact  any 
paper  making  pulp,  is  tested  for  moisture  and  water  by 
taking  a  sample,  weighing  it  accurately,  heating  it  until 
bone  dry  and  again  weighing  it.  The  loss  in  weight 
gives  the  amount  of  moisture  or  water  in  it  contained 
from  the  weights  observed,  and  the  percentages  of  wa- 
ter or  moisture  and  the  bone  dry  pulp  are  easily  calcu- 
lated. It  is  ordinarily  assumed  that  paper  pulp  after 
being  dried  bone  dry  and  then  left  exposed  to  the  air 
will  absorb  10  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere. 

This  figure,  10  per  cent,  is  a  fairly  approximate  av- 
erage, but  of  course  the  true  amount  of  moisture  ab- 
sorbed from  the  air  depends  on  the  dryness  or  damp- 
ness of  the  weather,  which  is  constantly  changing.     At 


times  when  the  air  is  XL'vy  dry  a  bone  dry  pulp  will  not 
absorb  anything  like  10  per  cent  moisture  while  at 
other  times  when  the  atmosphere  is  very  moist,  it  will 
absorb  considerably  more  than  10  per  cent.  Under  or- 
dinary conditions  during  the  year  it  is  nearer  to  9  per 
cent  than  to  10  per  cent,  but  tliis  again  varies  with 
the  locality,  for  one  locality  during  the  year  is  (juite 
ditferent  fi'om  another. 

Calculating  on  I  M-y  i'lilp. — In  our  opinion  the  true 
basis  for  estimating  the  ))ci-ccntage  of  air  dry  material 
is  the  bone  dry  weight,  but  it  makes  no  difference  what 
percentage  is  added  to  this  as  long  as  the  same  per- 
centage is  uniformly  adopted.  Ten  per  cent  is  as 
satisfactory  as  any,  although  it  may  not  represent 
the  actual  percentage  of  moisture  absorbed  in  the  ma- 
jority of  eases. 

IMoisture  in  Paper. — The  percentage  of  moisture  in 
])aper  can  also  be  readily  determined  by  means  of  a 
drying  oven.  This  is  a  very  important  test,  being  of 
much  vahu'  in  enabling  one  to  regulate  the  drying  of 
paper  on  a  machine. 

Newspapei-  when  over  dried  is  brittle  and  unsatis- 
factory, while  if  too  much  moisture  is  left  in  it  the 
calendering  produces  a  mottled  smutty  appearance,  but 
the  papei-  takes  a  superior  finish  to  that  which  has  been 
overdried.  As  is  well  known,  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained when  the  paper  is  run  as  damp  as  possible  with- 
out getting  mottled  or  smutty  in  appearance.  Experi- 
ments have  shown,  in  the  case  of  newspaper,  that  the 
best  degree  of  moisture  is  between  9  per  cent  and  11 
per  cent  on  the  average  10  per  cent. 

This  is  the  j)ercentage  which  is  added  to  "bone  dry 
l)ulp'"  to  convert  it  into  air  diy  weight  upon  which  cal- 
culations as  to  "production"  and  loss  of  raw  material 
are  based. 

If  paper  is  run  (as  is  frequently  the  case)  with  only 
7  per  cent  of  moisture  in  it  and  calculations  are  based 
upon  air  dry  pulp  containing  10  per  cent  of  moisture, 
there  is,  of  course,  a  loss  of  raw  material  due  to  the 
paper  being  run  too  dry.  By  running  the  paper  damp- 
er, not  only  is  thei'e  a  gain  in  the  production,  but  the 
quality  of  the  paper  that  is  run  on  tlie  paper  machine  is 
more  or  less  greatly  improved. 

Another  bad  effect  of  over  drying  lies  in  the  fact  that 
over  dried  pai)er  will  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  increase  in  weight,  so  that  if  a  sample  of 
paper  fresh  from  the  machine  weighs  33  lbs.,  it  might 
readily  take  up  suffieieiit  moisture  to  be  34  lbs.  when 
tested  by  the  customer  and  furnish  grounds  for  com- 
plaint as  to  overweight. 

The  best  method  of  testing  the  product  of  a  paper- 
machine  for  moisture  is  to  take  as  large  a  sample  as  the 
scales  can  conveniently  weigh,  weigh  the  sample  imme- 
diately, and  mark  the  weight  on  it.  Then  jdace  it  in 
the  drying  oven  and  allow  it  to  remain  until  bone 
diy,  when  it  is  again  immediately  weighed  and  the 
loss  in  weight  calculated  into  percentage.  If  less 
than  10  per  cent,  it  shows  that  the  paper  has  been 
run  too  dry  on  the  machine".  In  case  of  many  pajiers, 
such  as  heavy  wrappers,  much  more  than  10 
j)er  cent  of  watci-  can  be  left  in  the  paper.  In  all  cases 
a  sample  of  such  paper  will  dry  out  and  lose  weight 
upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

Moisture  in  (Tay. — The  drying  oven  is  also  a  con- 
venient and  accurate  appliance  for  testing  the  degree 
of  moisture  in  other  substances.  The  best  method  for 
testing  clay  for  moisture  is  as  follows: — 

A  tin  pan  is  accurately  weighed  and  its  weight  record- 
ed. It  is  then  filled  level  with  clay  and  weighed  again: 
the  difference  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  the  clay  taken 
for  test.     The  pan  is  now  placed  in  an  oven  until  the 
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clay  is  boue  dry  aud  agaiii  weighed.  The  loss  in  weight 
is  due  to  water  or  moisture,  and  is  calculated  into  per- 
centage. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  safe  to  state  that  the 
clay  is  a  matci-ial  wiiich  not  only  contains  water  in 
the  form  of  dampness  or  moisture,  but  also  contains 
some  constitutionally  or  chemically  combined  water 
which  cannot  be  expelled  by  drying  in  an  oven.  This 
water  forms  a  compound  part  of  the  clay  and  is  not 
driven  off  by  the  heat  of  the  drying  oven  or  by  the 
dryness  of  a  paper  machine,  but  remains  in  the  clay  in 
the  dried  paper  even  if  the  paper  is  dried  ■"bone  dry."' 

Jf  some  clay  is  put  in  a  crucible  and  submitted  to 
furnace  heat,  as  in  burning  brick,  this  chemically 
combined  water  of  constitution  is  expelled  and  the 
clay  becomes  hard  like  a  brick  and  will  no  longer  dis- 
solve or  "break  down"  into  a  fine  powder  when  stir- 
red with  water.  If  pulverized,  each  small  particle  is 
hard  and  gritty,  and  not  soft  and  sticky.  like  an  un- 
burnt  clay  is.  It  is  this  fact  that  renders  elaj'  so 
valuable  in  |)ottery  manufacture. 

The  chemically  combined  water  being  driven  off  to 
the  slightest  extent  in  the  process  of  manufacture  of 
]iaper  <locs  not.  therefore,  enter  into  consideration  at 
all  in  making  moisture  tests.  All  clay  is  more  or  less 
damp,  and  it  is  simplj-  the  extent  of  the  dampness 
wiiich  is  of  importance  which  is  easily  determined  by 
drying  in  an  oven  same  as  pulp  or  paper  is  dried. 

Whatever  i)ercentage  of  dampness  or  moisture  clay 
contains  is  so  much  loss  for  it  is  bone  dry.  when  the 
paper  has  [lassed  over  the  dryers  in  the  machine. 

The  til)i-es  of  paper  or  pulp  when  bone  dry  suck  up 
or  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  but  dry  clay 
may  lie  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  without  absorbing 
any  noticeable  amount  of  moisture. 

If.  therefore.  100  lbs.  of  damp  clay  containing  10  per 
'•ent  moisture  are  furnished  to  a  ton  of  paper,  the  10 
per  cent  of  moisture  in  the  clay  is  all  dried  out.  aud 
only  !K)  lbs.  of  aetual  elay  has  been  furnished  in  reality. 
In  testing  the  j)ercentagc  of  clay  by  paper  all  of  the 
above  features  of  clay  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  a  sample  of  the  elay  itself  must  be  tested 
H»  well  as  the  sample  of  the  paper  used  in  order  to 
obtain  the  correct   and  true  results. 

Testing  For  Retention  of  Clay. 

Ill  ti'stiiiL'  for  ii-teiitioii  of  c-l;iy  in  |ia|ier  the  follow- 
ing  process   is  employed; — 

Ist. — The  clay  itself  is  tested  for  dampness  or  mois- 
ture and  the  amount  of  liry  elay  furnished  to  the  pa- 
per is  thus  calculated. 

2nd. — The  saiiiplc  of  paper  is  Ituriicd  and  tlie  amount 
'>f  ash  is  thus  calculati-d. 

:{rd.  —In  the  bniiiing  of  the  pa|»er  to  get  the  per- 
'  •  iifage  (if  ash  the  clay  in  the  pafier  loses  its  "com- 
bined" water  so  a  saiii|ile  of  the  clay  must  also  he 
burned  or  ignited  and  the  loss  in  weight  which  takes 
place  be  calculated  also  and  deducted  from  the  ash  of 
the  papiT. 

4tli.  (troiind  wooil  and  sulphite  alone  contain  some 
ash,  so  that  the  i|uaMtity  of  ash  Hrising  from  the  fibre 
itHcIf  must  be  calculated  and  deducted  from  the  total 
to  arrive  at  the  true  atiKiiint  of  tin-  clay.  The  ash  of 
average  grourjd  wood  and  sulphite  in  tin-  proportions 
on'Miarily  useil  in  newspaper  is  0.4<i  per  cent. 

Kriim  tliese  texts  it   is  then  possible  to  calciilati-  ac- 
curately   the   true   aiiKiiint   of  clay    furnished   and    the 
true  amount    in   the   formulae   paper  from   which,     of 
course  the  percentage  retained  is  readily  calciilate»l. 
Moi«ttire  in  Alum,  Soda  Ash,  Lime,  etc. 

There  ill"'  ciTlaiii  iiiiit>i  uijx  which  absorb  wafer  or 
moisture  from  the  aliuoHplierc  or  which  contain     wa- 


ter chemically  combined  with  the  other  constituents 
of  the  substance  in  such  forms  of  combination  that 
it  cannot  be  dried  out  again  by  heating  in  a  drying 
oven. 

Alum,  for  example,  contains  a  large  amount  of  wa- 
ter which  cannot  be  dried  out  of  it  even  at  high  tem- 
peratures Avithout  decomposing  the  alum  itself.  At  a 
high  heat  the  alum  melts  or  fuses  without  losing  much 
water,  and  if  heated  to  a  still  higher  degree  so  as  to 
dry  off  water  the  alum  is  decomposed,  aud  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  also  driven  off.  There  is.  therefore,  no  me- 
thod for  estimating  directly  the  quantity  of  water  in 
alum.  The  per  cents  of  all  other  ingredients  can  be 
determined  accurately  by  tests  and  the  water  by  dif- 
ference. 

Lime  also  absorbs  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  becomes  more  or  less  "air  slack- 
ed.""' Such  moisture  and  acid  cannot  be  driven  off 
from  the  air  slacked  lime  by  heating  in  an  oven,  but 
it  can  be  accurately  deteriiiiued  by  nitense  ignition  of 
the  lime,  as  no  decomposition  takes  place,  aud  by  igni- 
tion an  air  slacked  lime  is  brought  back  to  the  original 
condition  of  the  freshly  burned  lime. 

Soda  ash,  like  lime,  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air. 
and  increases  in  weight,  but  the  water  ab.sorbed  can 
only  be  driven  off  completely  by  heating  to  a  dull  red 
heat.  Some  can  be  driven  off  in  a  drying  oven,  but 
not  all  of  it. 

Moisture  in  Coal. 

Coal  can  be  dried  lione  dr\  in  a  drying  oven.  Many 
times  the  coal  delivered  is  quite  wet,  and  if  cars  are 
weighed  a  test  for  moisture  is  important  to  decide 
\yhether  or  not  full  dry  weight  of  the  coal  is  de- 
livered. 

In  conducting  boiler  tests  the  moisture  iu  the  coal 
used  mu.st  also  be  determined  and  allowance  made 
thereof.  In  determining  the  capacity  of  chests,  con- 
centration of  liquids,  stock,  etc.,  it  is  often  desirable 
to  test  how  much  dry  stock  the  liquid  contains  per 
cubic  foot.    This  is  best  accomplished  as  follows: — 

Record  the  weight  of  a  jiie  pan  on  the  scales.  Take 
exactly  one  (piart  of  the  liquid  stock  by  means  of  an 
accurate  quart  mea-sure.  Pour  this  into  a  piece  of  cot- 
ton cloth  and  squeeze  out  as  iiiiich  of  the  water  as  pos- 
sible. Transfer  the  stock  from  the  cloth  to  the  pie 
pan.  Repeat  this  until  the  pan  is  about  full,  recording 
the  number  of  quarts  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  thick  liquid  stock  one  or  two  quarts, 
may  be  enough  while  with  thin  stock  a  number  of 
<|uarts  must  be  taken  to  get  a  pan  full.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  no  stock  is  lost  during  the  operation. 

The  fiie  pan  of  wet  stock  is  then  placed  in  the  drying 
oven  nnd  allowed  to  remain  until  it  is  Ixine  dry,  when 
it  is  taken  out  and  weigh<<l.  It  is  will  to  put  in  again, 
then  weigh  again,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  dry.  The 
bone  dry  weight  is  calculated  into  air  dry  weight  as 
usual  by  dividing  !>y  !tO  and  multiplying  by  100.  This 
gives  the  air  dry  weight  of  stock  in  the  number  of 
quarts  measured  out  for  the  test  fnmi  which  the 
weight  of  one  ipiart   is  calculated. 

The  wi-ighf  in  one  quart  multiplied  by  four  gives  the 
weight  in  gallons.  The  weight  in  one  quart  •  :{0  gives 
the  weight  in  one  cii.   ft.  as  there  are  :W  quart*  to  a 

eu.   ft.    (exaet    figures.   'J' •  !•!''_'   qts 

Testing  AUojrs. 

Thit  is  ilom-  liy  submitting  varioiin  alloys  to  exactly 
thi'  same  eonditinns.  observing  the  character  of  ser- 
vice given  and  keeping  careful  ri'cords  of  nil  mat- 
ters of  importance  observed. 

This  method  is  even  better  than  cheniiral  testing. 
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FORMATION  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  SECTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  ASSOCIATION 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  held  in  New  York  City  last  February, 
some  thirty-five  of  the  members  met  and  formed  a  tem- 
l)orary  organization  for  the  purpose  of  launching  a 
new  division  within  the  association  for  the  considera- 
tion of  questions  aftecting  cellulose  and  paper  chemis- 
try, machine  design,  and  the  various  branches  of  me- 
chanical and  chemical  engineering  which  engage  the 
study  of  mill  operators.  Henry  E.  Fletcher,  of  the 
Fletcher  Paper  Company.  Alpena.  :Mich.,  who  had 
been  most  active  in  the  preliminary  organization  work, 
was  elected  temporary  chairman  of  the  meeting,  with 
power  to  form  a  committee  of  five  to  devise  a  plan 
of  operation.  As  first  named  this  committee  consisted 
of  the  chairman  and  W.  G.  MacXaughton,  of  the  Xe- 
koosa-Edwards  Paper  Company,  Port  Edwards.  Wis.; 
Charles  F.  Rhodes,  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany. Glens  Falls.  X.Y.:  Henry  Obcrman.  of  the  Ham- 
mermill  Paper  Company,  Erie,  Pa. ;  Ernest  Mahler,  of 
the  Kimberly-Clark  Company,  Neenah,  Wis.;  Prof. 
Ralph  H.  IMcKee,  of  the  University  of  Maine,  Orono, 
Me.,  who  was  a  member  by  virtue  of  being  official  che- 
mist of  the  association,  and  the  office  having  been  ab- 
olished, his  membership  in  the  committee  terminated. 

The  committee  met  tor  the  first  time  in  Chicago  on 
April  6  under  the  chairuumship  of  -\Ir.  Fletcher,  Mr. 
MacXaughton  acting  as  secretary,  when  a  constitu- 
tion was  tentatively  adopted,  and  a  subcommittee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  editor  of  '-Paper'"  re- 
garding the  publication  of  the  proceedings.  A  com- 
mittee was  also  named  to  consider  the  question  of 
offering  a  prize  or  prizes  for  competitive  essays,  and 
to  submit  a  list  of  subjects. 

In  the  meantime  circular  letters  had  been  sent  out 
to  the  owners  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  throughout  the 
country  accompanied  by  blanks  calling  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  men  in  charge  of  technical  work, 
such  as  details  of  experience,  educational  training,  po- 
sitions held,  both  past  and  present,  etc.,  and  the  re- 
plies as  received  were  tabulated  and  indexed  for  the 
use  of  the  secretary,  who  was  yet  to  be  appointed.  ^ 

A  second  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago on  Thursday  CMay  6),  with  the  president  of  the 
American  Paper"  and  Pulp  Association  (Frank  L. 
Moore,,  of  Watertown,  X.Y.)  in  the  chair.  After 
making  some  minor  changes  in  the  constitution  and 
adopting  the  title  Technical  Section  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  as  the  name  of  the  organi- 
zation, Henry  E.  Fletcher  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  with  W.  G.  :\IacXaughton  and 
Ernest  i\Iahler  as  associates. 

Thoma.s  J.  Keenan,  editor  of  ■■  Paper, ""  was  chosen 
Secretarv-Treasurer  and  "  Paper ""  was  designated  as 
the  official  journal  of  the  Section.  As  a  Committee 
on  Publication  Charles  F.  Rhodes  and  Henry  Oberman 
were  named. 

The  annual  dues  of  members  and  associate  members 
were  placed  at  $5,  each  member  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  " Paper" '  as  part  of  the  privileges  of  member- 
ship. The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  constitution 
as  finally  adopted  : — 

Constitution  of  the  Technical  Section. 

The  Technical  St-etion  of  the  Aiiu-rican  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  is  an  organization  of  individuals 
apart  from  the  activities  of  the  parent  association. 


Article  1. — Xame:  This  association  shall  be  called  the 
■"Technical  Section  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association. "" 

Article  II.  — Objects:  The  objects  of  the  Section 
shall  be: — 

1 — To  stimulate  interest  in  the  science  of  pulp  and 
paper-making. 

2 — To  provide  means  for  the  interchange  of  ideas 
among  its  members. 

3 — To  encourage  original  investigation. 

Article  III. — Membership:  There  shall  be  two  classes 
of  members:  (1)  Members,  (2)  Associate  Members. 

1 — Qualifications  for  Members:  Anj-  person  who  oc- 
cupies a  position  with  a  member  of  the  American  Pa- 
per and  Pulp  Association,  who  has  had  a  satisfactory 
technical  education  or  who,  though  not  having  had  a 
technical  education,  has  special  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience. 

2 — Qualifications  for  Associate  Members:  Any  person 
who  will  assist  and  support  the  aims  of  the  Technical 
Section  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
and  who,  by  virtue  of  his  qualifications,  is  likely  to  fur- 
ther the  work  of  this  Section. 

Associate  members  have  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Technical  Section,  except  voting  and  holding  office. 

3 — Applications :  All  applications  for  membership 
must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  in  writing  and  shall  em- 
body a  concise  statement  with  dates  of  the  candi- 
date "s  technical  training  and  experience,  and  shall  be 
in  a  form  and  in  such  detail  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

4 — Election  of  Members:  Each  candidate  for  mem- 
bership shall  be  i)roposed  and  seconded  by  members  of 
the  Technical  Section  and  shall  be  voted  on  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Section,  a  majority  of  whose 
votes  shall  be  necessary  for  election. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  also  decide  as  to 
which  class  of  membership  the  candidate  is  entitled. 

5 — Honorary  Members :  Honorary  members  may  be 
elected  at  any  time  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  They  shall  have  all  the  privileges  of 
members  but  witiiout  payment  of  dues. 

6 — Dues:  The  annual  dues  for  associate  members 
shall  be  $5.00.  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  calen- 
dar year. 

A  member  who  has  not  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  is 
suspended. 

It  was  originally  proposed  to  hold  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  the  Section  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  early  in 
June,  but  it  was  decided  at  the  Chicago  meeting  to  de- 
fer this  until  later  in  the  year,  the  Secretary  being 
instructed  meanwhile  to  get  into  communication  with 
the  mills  at  tliat  place  in  order  to  perfect  arrange- 
ments. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  Technical  Section 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  will  ul- 
timately prove  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  the 
industry.  It  has  long  been  felt  that  insufficient  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  training  of  men  for  techni- 
cal positions  in  pulp  and  paper  mills,  and  this  is  a 
defect  to  be  remedied.  Mill  chemists  and  engineers 
will  be  encouraged  to  commimicate  the  I'esults  of  their 
investigations  where  this  can  be  done  without  detri- 
ment to  the  manufacturers  concerned  and  it  is  hoped 
by  this  means  to  make  the  regular  meetings  especially 
interesting  and  valuable  to  all  participants. 
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WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  CANADIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER 

INDUSTRY 


J.   E.   A.   DUBUC. 

President  of  the  Nortli  Amerieau  Pulp  and  Paper 
Companj-. 


X.     GOSSELIN. 


(  ^I.  F.  X.  Gosselin.  author  of  the  following  sketch,  was 
born  at  tiie  Island  of  Orleans  on  the  7th  May,  1857.  He 
made  his  classical  studies  at  the  Quebec  Seminary,  and 
his  professional  studies  at  the  Laval  University  of 
Quebec.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  on  July  18th, 
1879,  i.e.,  when  he  was  ouh'  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
In  September.  1879,  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Chicou- 
timi.  where,  during  two  years,  he  practised  as  lawyer 
in  partncrsliip  with  the  now  retired  Judge  Ernest 
Cimou.  He  afterwards  practised  alone  until  the  3rd 
March,  1886.  date  on  which  he  was  appointed  Protho- 
notary  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Chi- 
coutiiui ;  this  jiost  he  has  occupied  ever  since.  He  has 
been  directly  interested  in  the  industrial  development 
of  Chicoutimi  and  surroundings,  and  very  few  of  the 
companies  now  existing  in  Chicoutimi  do  not  have 
him  in  their  i-anks  either  as  Director  or  Shareholder. 
He  has  always  been  deeply  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  region.  A  brief  history  of  Chicoutimi  published 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  there,  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  of  "La  Federation  des  Chambi-es  de  Commerce," 
and  entitled  ■■Chicoutimi,  la  Reinc  du  N'ord,"  is  due  to 
his  pen. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  following  translation  of 
M.  fiosselin's  skcti-h  has  done  such  scant  justice  to  his 
clear  and  scholarly  French  prose  stj'le. — Ed.) 


Li  his  iiook  on  the  Saguenay,*  M.  Buics.  after  having 
described  in  that  picturesi|Ue  style  of  which  he  was 
master,  the  entrance  of  tiie  first  locomotive  into  the 
town  of  Chicoutimi  on  the  2nd  August,  1893,  adds: 
"From  this  day  the  residents  of  Chicoutimi  felt  that 
they  had  mnoufz  them  an  ignored  spirit,  which  was 
waiting  its  opixirtunity,  and  this  spirit,  which  was 
iioiM'  other  tlian  the  fiery  demon  of  Progress,  had  ta- 
ken possession  of  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
coubl  not  hob!  themselves  l)ack  any  longer,  and  which 
math-  them  advance  along  lines  of  construction,  im- 
l»rovi"ments.  ijiversified  cnter|)rises.  as  if  thi-y  had  only 
tfi  touch  a  magic  ring  to  make  all  turn  into  reality." 

Th<  picture  is,  perhaps,  a  littb-  brightly  painted,  for 
Thinirs  difl  not  move  <|uite  so  ipiiekly.  Chicoutimi  was 
due  to  wait  twfi  years  longer  in  a  definite  "statu  <|U0." 
It  wfus  not  until  iMit.'i  that  the  little  town,  to  use  the 
expression  of  the  same  author:  "with  drawn  sword," 
prepared  to  leave  a  ■narrow  existence  as  the  jinncipal 
town  of  the  district.'"  beyond  which  it  seemed  "to  have 
never  dreamed  of  any  other  future."'  This  year  saw 
the  const  ruction  of  an  iron  aqueduct,  and  the  lighting 
of  the  town  by  ele<"1ricity. 

But  1x97  came.  It  was  th<-n  that  the  "fiery  demon 
of  Protfress'  took  human  form  in  the  i)erson  of  a 
Mian,  who  was  not  only  possessed  of  that  hitherto 
ignored  spirit."'  but  possesseil  himself  the  genius  of 
liuance.  which,  aifleil  by  a  faith  which  would  move 
iiKiiintaiiiH,  by  a  jiidgiMent  eajiable  of  solving  the  most 

•■'Tlie  Sajfiienay  and  the  I'.asin  of  Lake  St  John."  by 
.Arthur  ISiiicH:  2nd  idilion.  IhOfi,  Leger  Bronsseau,  Edi- 
tor, Quebec. 


inextricable  difficulties,  and  by  an  uprightness  of 
character  cajiable  of  inspiring  the  most  complete  con- 
fidence, will  not  delay  in  gaining  him  an  enviable  re- 
jnitation  in  the  world  of  finance  in  England  and  France, 
as  well  as  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

It  was  M.  Dubuc  who  that  year  became  the  moving 
spirit  and  took  the  direction  of  industrial  enterprises 
at  Cliicoutimi.  and  launched  his  adopted  town  with  all 
sails  sei  towards  the  high  seas.  "Due  in  alto,""  such 
seemed  to  be  his  motto  from  that  time. 

M.  Dubuc  was  born  at  Saint  Ungues,  in  the  County 
of  Bagot,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1871.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  M.  J.  A.  Dubuc.  merchant,  of 
Sherbrooke.  and  Dame  Marie  I'Jaiichard.  He  was  only 
three  years  old  when  his  parents  moved  to  establi.sii 
their  home  in  Sherbrooke.  and  it  was  at  the  seminary 
of  ttiis  town  that  his  education  was  obtained.  Be- 
fore he  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  en- 


tered l.a  lianipie  .N'ationale.  Sln-rbrooke  branch,  where 
in  .1  liMle  time  he  scaled  the  ladder  in  office  manage- 
inr-nt.  One  can  say  in  full  truth  that  he  passed 
through  without  stop])ing.  and  in  ls92.  hardly  21  years 
old,  he  arrived  in  Chicoutimi  to  take  charge  as  mana- 
jfer  of  the  new  branch  established  in  that  town,  and 
whieli  he  was  <lne  to  make  in  so  short  a  time  one  of 
th"  most  important.  In  lH97.  to  the  great  amazement  of 
thoMi  M'ho  do  not  know  men.  he  rr>sit;tied  this  position 
in  oidei   to  accept   that   of  .Manairini;  Kireclor  of  Chi- 

c.nitiini   Pulp  Co..   which   had  just    I n   foinided.   and 

of  "hich  he  was  himself  one  of  the  promoters. 

M.  Dubuc  Is  an  observer  gifted  with  a  lively  sagac- 
ity. It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  be  long  at  ('hi- 
eoutimi  for  him  to  appreciate  at  their  true  value  the 
mighty   hydrauli<'   powers   with    whicb   llu'   Chicoutimi 
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fiver  is  filled,  and,  with  a  spirit  which  was  never  over- 
couic,  he  had  soon  made  known  all  the  resources  which 
could  be  drawn  from  it. 

In  1896  he  judged  that  the  time  had  come  to  attach 
himself  to  a  group  of  enterprising  men  wlio  had  taken 
the  initiative  to  take  Chieoutimi  from  its  beaten  path, 
and  to  set  it  in  the  march  of  progress. 

In  1897  in  collaboration  with  the  same  group,  and 
with  the  valuable  co-operation  of  certain  men  of  af- 
fairs from  abroad,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  this  pulp 
company,  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  it  "appeared  in 
Isi'ael  as  a  sign  of  contradiction,""  and  of  which  the 
success  ever  growing,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  was 
due  to  make  his  reputation. 

This  t.om))any,  founded  with  a  capital  of  $.50,000, 
developed  with  such  rapidity  that  in  less  than  fifteen 
yea/'s  it  was  necessary  to  increase  its  capital  succes- 
sively to  ^f:500,000  and  $5,000,000.  It  began  in  1898  with 
six  grindeis  producing  30  tons  a  day,  and  with  150  em- 
ployees. In  1899  it  added  three  grinders  to  produce 
45  "tons,  and  finally  in  1913,  4-4  grinders  were  installed 
consuming  each  day  12,000  pulp  sticks,  which  are  con- 
verted into  285  tons  of  pulp.  It  employs  800  people  in 
its  works,  and  1,000  men  in  the  cut  and  drive. 

M.  Dubuc  has  just  placed  the  crown  on  his  work  by 
the  organization  of  a  financial  syndicate  formed  in 
Boston  on  the  5th  May  under  the  name  of  the  North 
American  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  Its  object  has  in 
view  the  exploitation  and  construction  of  pulp  mills. 
both  mechanical  and  chemical,  in  Canada,  and  the 
founding  and  construction  of  paper  mills  in  the  United 
States  in  navigation  towns  such  as  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Cleveland.  The  first  companies 
forming  part  of  this  combination  are  La  Compagnie 
de  Pulpe  de  Chieoutimi,  with  groundwood  mills  at 
Chieoutimi  and  Ouiatchouan  producing  about  325  tons 
dry  a  day;  The  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  and  Lumber  Cor- 
poration, with  chemical  pulp  mill  at  Chandler  Pabos, 
Gaspe  Co.,  which  will  pi'oduce  before  long  125  tons  a 
day ;  and  the  Tidewater  Paper  Jlills  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
producing  ninety  tons  of  newsprint  a  day. 

New  paper  mills  will  be  constructed  a  little  later  in 
the  United  States,  and  new  pulp  mills,  both  chemical 
and  mechanical,  will  be  established  a  little  later  in 
Canada. 

This  new  syndicate,  which  commands  the  attention 
and  direction,  and  very  considerable  resources,  was 
formed  with  a  group  of  leading  financiers  from  New 
York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and  especially 
with  the  co-operation  of  Chandler  and  Co.,  Fuqua  and 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  M.  J.  E.  A.  Dubuc,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Chieoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  and  president 
and  Manager  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  and  Lumber 
Corporation.  The  formation  of  this  powerful  syndicate 
ensures  to  the  industries  under  its  control  all  the  fin- 
ancial backing  necessary  to  their  entire  development, 
and  will  give  shortly  to  the  Saguenay  and  Gaspe  re- 
gions new  mechanical  and  chemical  pulp  mills,  which 
will  be  able  to  produce  several  hundreds  of  tons  a 
day. 

The  Chieoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  which  previously  absorbed 
the  Ouiatchouan  Co.,  acciuired  the  control  of  the  Chi- 
eoutimi Freehold  Estates,  and  of  the  Koberval-Sague- 
nay  Railway.  The  whole  foi-ms  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive enterprises  on  the  American  continent. 

M.  Dubuc  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  whose  devotion  to 
all  good  works,  social  enterprises,  charitable  organi- 
zations, and  educational  institutions  supported  by  the 
Church,  is  well  known,  and  it  was  in  recognition  of 
his  services   that  the   Holy   See   conferred   on   him   in 


1904  the  title  of  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great.  He  married  in  1893  Mile.  Anne  Marie  Pa- 
lardy,  daughter  of  Doctor  Palardy  of  St.  Hugues,  who 
has  presented  him  with  fifteen  children,  of  whom  five 
are  still  living. 

Without  doubt  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  at- 
tribute to  M.  Dubuc  the  exclusive  credit  for  the  crea- 
tion, the  development,  and  the  success  of  all  the  en- 
terprises of  which  we  have  just  given  a  general  idea. 
Alone,  in  spite  of  his  talents  and  his  spirit  of  initia- 
tive, however  resourceful  he  might  be,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  conduct  to  a  successful  conclusion 
such  colossal  work.  Let  a  man  have  as  marvellous 
a  brain  as  one  can  imagine,  still  he  is  only  a  man.  It 
is  necessary  for  him  tn  have  collaborators,  and  M. 
Dubuc  has  not  been  faih'd  in  this  regard.  He  has 
foinid,  notably  in  Quebec,  several  men  of  affairs  who 
by  their  position  in  the  social,  financial  and  j)olitical 
world,  by  their  honorable  standing,  and  integrity  above 
every  suspicion  who  could,  and  did.  bring  to  him  the 
most  valuable  counsel. 

Distinguished,  clear-headed,  sensible,  and  wise  men, 
they  have  thoroughly  understood  their  man,  and  have 
not  hesitated  to  ])ut  their  money  at  his  disposal,  along 
with  the  authority  of  their  name,  their  prestige,  and 
their  distinction.  The  brevity  of  this  article  does  not 
allow  us  to  give  to  each  of  them  the  merit  which  is 
rightly  his,  but  we  cannot  neglect  to  mention — and 
we  would  write  it  in  letters  of  gold — the  name  of  the 
Hon.  M.  Nemese  Garneau,  Member  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  President  for  fifteen  years  of  the  Chieou- 
timi Pulp  Co. 


ABITIBI  PULP  AND  PAPER  CO.  TO  TURN  OUT 
NEWSPRINT  SOON. 

A  report  from  Cobalt  says  that  it  is  fully  expected 
that  before  the  end  of  June  the  Abitibi  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Co.  will  have  I'eached  the  paper  producing  stage  in 
its  history.  The  first  unit  in  the  paper  mill  is  now  be- 
ing installed  and  rushed  to  completion  and  everything 
is  ready  for  the  final  touches  to  allow  the  preliminary 
trials  of  the  paper  nmchinery  early  next  month.  The 
first  uni  twill  give  the  company  an  approximate  output 
of  60  tons  daily  and  this  is  to  be  followed  by  the  in- 
stallation of  three  additional  units  later  in  the  year. 
The  entire  paper  mill  will  be  running,  it  is  expected, 
before  the  end  of  1915,  when  an  output  of  over  200 
tons  daily  will  be  realized. 


NE"W  DIRECTORY. 

Tlie  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine '"  has  been  favored 
with  a  copy  of  the  "Directory  of  Papermakers  of  the 
United  Kingdom""  for  1915.  This  publication,  which  is 
now  in  its  39th  year,  lias  I'eceived  the  most  scrupulous 
revision  of  the  publishers,  Marchant,  Singer  &  Co. 

The  publication  includes  lists  of  papermakers  under 
all  the  various  headings,  authentically  revised,  com- 
plete list  of  trade  designations,  eudjodying  actual  wa- 
termarks and  trade  names  other  than  watermarks,  and 
is  completed  by  a  statement  of  paper  trade  customs,  as 
adopted  by  the  leading  Associations  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

The  vohune,  which  sells  for  Is  8d  in  other  countries 
than  Britain  is  obtainable  from  the  publishers  at  47 
St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.G. 
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.\  'inait.  rly  rf|iort  of  tin-  Ann-rican  Paper  Company, 
made  j)ublic  at  Holyoke.  ilass..  last  week,  shows  that 
the  sales  during  the  first  three  months  of  1915  were 
about  20  per  cent  less  than  for  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  In  other  words,  the  mills  of  this  company  have 
been  produeuig  only  60  per  cent  of  their  capacity  dur- 
ing that  time. 

•  •         • 

The  P>radley  Construction  Comjiany  has  commenced 
work  on  the  two  big  plants  for  tlie  Oswego  Falls  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  at  Fulton.  X.Y. 

•  •         • 

Charles  W.  Bell,  formerly  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  American  Strawboard  Company 
has  purchased  a  coutrolling  interest  in  the  Norwich 
Paper  Mills  Co.  Inc..  at  Norwich.  Conn.  ^Mr.  Bell  as- 
sumes the  office  of  treasurer.  The  Norwich  mill  is  at 
present  running  one  machine  and  will  doubtless  be 
running  both  machines  in  a  short  time,  under  the  new 

management. 

•  •         • 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Keyes  Fibre  Co.,  held 
at  Watervillc.  ^le..  May  12.  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  William  Brooks,  of  Ilolyoke.  Mass..  President; 
E.  J.  Lawrence.  Fairfield,  Vice-president;  George  G. 
Averill.  Waterville.  Trea.surer  and  General  Manager. 
The  above  togetlier  with  Nathan  Heard,  of  Boston;  E. 
H.  Allyn.  of  Holyoke.  Ma.ss. ;  C.  I).  Prince,  of  Portland; 
Mabel  K.  Averill.  of  Waterville.  constitute  the  board 
of  directors. 


Mallory  Wheeler  plant  is  having  jilans  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  factory  building  on  this  site.  This  new 
structure  is  to  be  used  for  the  company's  machine  and 
shipping  departments. 


The  plant  of  the  Colonial  Paper  Company  at  Free- 
man's Point  near  Portsmouth.  X.H..  was  sold  at  a  re- 
ceivership sale  last  week,  to  Carleton  Bunce.  repre- 
senting the  Ei|uitable  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 
for  .'j;100.000.  Mr.  Bunce  refused  to  state  whether  or 
not  the  plant  would  be  reopened  for  the  manufacture 
of  pajier. 


The  Potsdam  Paper  ^lills  of  Potsdam.  N.Y..  recent- 
ly bid  in  by  Haniiawa  interests  at  a  referee's  sale, 
have  again  changed  hands.  This  time  the  property 
has  been  purchased  by  paper  mill  men  from  Ohio  and 
Illinois.  A  new  corporation  will  be  formed  and  ex- 
tensive alterations  and  enlargements  made  in  the  mills, 
which  will  soon  be  re-opened  with  a  much  larger  force 
than  was  heretofore  employed  there.  In  the  new  cor- 
poration will  be  a.s.sociated  A.  A.  Srere.  of  Franklin, 
Ohio,  and  H.  E.  Parke,  of  Parke  &  McCauley.  paper 
dealers  of  Chicago.  The  new  corporation  will  specialize 
in  the  manufacture  of  fine  book,  bond,  ledger  and  en- 
velope papers  of  the  higher  grades.  It  is  said  that 
new  machinery  will  he  installed  at  once  to  the  value 
of  about  tweiitv  thousand  dollars. 


The  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Jefferson  St.  Law- 
rence and  Lewis  Counties.  New  York  State,  comprises 
thirtv-four  mills  and  eiMi)loys  4:M.i  hands,  accorduig 
to  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  State  Commissioner 
of  Labor  James  M.  Lynch,  in  the  s.-cond  annual  indus- 
trial directory  covering  industrial  activities  for  the 
vear  191:5. 


E.  N.  Hill  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the  United 
States  Board  and  Paper  Company  of  Carthage,  Ind. 
The  complaint  alleges  that  the  company  is 
age.  Ind.  The  complaint  alh-gcs  that  the  company  is 
in  debt  in  the  sum  of  $69,000.  The  suit  was  brought 
by  the  Central  Savings  Bank,  a  Michigan  corporation. 


The  Paper  I'roducts  Company  is  a  selling  concern 
ju.st  incorporat.-d  at  <liicago.  111.,  with  a  capital  of  $2,- 
.^.00.  by  Alb.it  K.  Dennis,  A.  I'.arnum  and  A.lolph  H. 
Hau.sen. 

•         •         • 

George  A.  Bagley,  president  of  the  Bagley  &  Sewell 
Paper  Machine  Manufacturing  Company  of  Water- 
town  N  Y  ,  died  at  his  late  h.ui.e  during  the  past  fort- 
night following  a  general  dedin-  u.  health.  He  was  m 
his  eightv-e.ghth  year.  For  sixty-two  years  he  ha. 
been  i.len'tifie.l  with  the  I'.aglev  &  SewelK  ompany,  an.l 
wan  n-cogni/ed  a.s  one  of  the  oldest  and  inost  prom.n- 
,.nt  manufacturen,  in  the  State.  In  tins  community, 
where  he  spent  a  large  portion  of  h,s  l.f.-.  he  wa..  rou- 
sidered  a  ...an  of  M.rl.ng  honor  and  gn-al  j...  g.nent 
on  all  ...atters  >i\h<Uuil  th-  ...t.  n  Ms  „f  ll,.    people. 


The  New  Ha  v....  P..lp  &  Bo«r.l  (  on.paio  of  N.w  Ha^ 
ven.  Conn.,  which  p..nha.e,l  the  property  of  the  ol.l 


Excavating  has  iMgiin  pi.paratniy  to  thi-  building  of 
a  new  conc.-et<'  ste.-l  store  hous.-  for  the  Volm-y  Paper 
Company,  at  Fulton.  N.Y.  Plans  for  th.-  store  house 
are  not  yet  complete,  but  it  will  probably  cover  all 
th.-  space  betwi-en  the  Volney  mill  a..<l  the  river  bridge 
an.l.  fronting  on  North  First  Sln-et.  extend  ba.k  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  hy.lraulic  raceway. 


Fir.'  .la.i.ag.'.l  the  plant  of  th.-  Unite.l  In.lurate.l 
Fibre  Co..ipa.iy  nt  Lockport  Inst  w.-.-k  to  the  extent  of 
b.-tween  !|(.-»0.fKM)  a.i.l  .+7.'>.<MK).  Lightning  striking  the 
pla.it  twiee  during  ii  tl.u.i.l.-rstorm  ca..s<-.l  th<-  fires. 

Th.-  I.it.-rnational   Pap.-r  Plant   at   Niagara.   N.Y..  is 

maki.ig  rea.ly  to  r ive  itn  regular  spring  shipi.ients 

of  woo.l  p..lp  Th.-  .lew  chn.i..<>l  li.i.ig  constructed  in 
the  ..[iper  .iver  will  not  be  in  n-a.li.iess  for  son.e  time 
an.l  the  woodpulp.  .luring  the  early  su.n.ner  .nonthn,  nt 
l.a.Ht.  will  hav.-  to  be  received  in  the  ..Mial  way  the 
boats  docking  nt  Tonawa.i.ln  a.i.l  Ih.-  pulp  h.-ing 
brought  to  thif*  city  via  rail 
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A  Katzenstein  Company,  Inc.,  dealers  in  paper  mill 
supplies  at  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City,  has  re- 
moved to  more  spacious  offices  at  132  Nassau  Street. 

#  «         * 

An  addition  that  is  to  cost  about  $000,000  is  to  be  a 
built  for  the  Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  at 
Fulton,  N.Y.  The  contract  has  been  awarded  the  Wal- 
ter Bradley  Company.  The  building  will  be  new  pulp 
mill  and  storehouse.  The  estimated  expense  also  cov- 
ers a  new  hydro-electric  development  to  be  made  on 
the  upper  dam  of  the  company  and  the  work  under 
the  general  conti'act  will  be  started  with  in  a  few  days. 

*  *         « 

The  annual  stockholders'  meeting  of  the  Internation- 
al Paper  Company,  30  Broad  Street,  was  held  at  the 
company's  offices  in  Corinth,  N.Y..  on  April  28.  at 
which  the  usual  election  of  directors  and  officers  took 
place.  Four  of  the  thirteen  directors,  whose  terms  ex- 
pired this  year  were  re-elected  for  another  three-year- 
term.  These  were  Ogden  L.  Mills,  Samuel  L.  Fufler^  F. 
B.  Close  and  A.  N.  Burbank.  There  was  no  change 
in  eitlier  the  board  of  directors  or  in  the  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  company. 


New  Dam  in  New  Brunswick. 

The  Edward  Partington  Pulp  and  Paper  Company^is 
reported  as  proceeding  with  a  dam  in  the  upper  St. 
John  River  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  log  drives 
easier.  The  Aiuhurscn  Hydraulic  Construction  Coiii- 
I)any  will  undertake  the  work. 


A.  P.  P.  A.  Establishes  Western  Office. 

Announcement  was  made  last  week  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  18 
East  Forty-First  Street,  New  York  City,  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Western  branch  of  the  wrapping  pa- 
per division  of  the  Association.  Temporary  offices  have 
been  opened  at  the  Congress  Hotel  in  Chicago,  where  A. 
J.  Stewartson,  former  chief  statistician  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, has  been  put  in  charge. 


China  Clay  Co.  Has  New  Name. 

The  China  Clay  Co.  of  Manchester,  Eng..  has  an- 
nounced through  its  Director,  Mr.  J.  Williamson,  that 
since  April  30th  the  firm  will  be  conducted  as  a  private 
Limited  Company  under  the  title  of:  "Manchester 
China  Clay  Co.,  Ltd."  The  company  .states  that  this 
filteration  will  in  no  way  afliect  the  conduci  or  man- 
agement of  the  business  which  will  be  exactly  the  same 
as  before. 


Jeffrey  Co.  Removes. 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  announce  the  removal  of  their  New  York  branch 
from  77  Warren  Street  to  50  Dey  Street  (adjoining  the 
Hudson  Terminal).  Mr.  George  H.  Mueller,  assistant 
sales  manager  of  the  Jeffrey  Company,  is  the  manager 
in  charge  of  this  office. 


To  Capture  Markets. 

The  Export  Association  of  Canada.  Limited,  with 
licad  office  in  Montreal,  is  being  formed  and  applica- 
tion win  be  made  for  a  federal  charter.  The  authoiized 
caiiilal  will  be  half  a  million  dollars.  It  is  the  inten 
tion  of  the  company  to  operate  on  broadly  national 
lines  and  to  secure  for  Canada  a  new  and  larger  por- 
tion of  the  world's  trade,  and  to  develop  and  oarry  on 
thi^  export  business  in  Canadian  products  upon  a  na- 
tional co-operative  basis.  The  possibilities  of  such  an 
(  rganization  are  very  great.  Among  the  provisional 
(lircftors  are  J.  H.  A.  Acer,  manager  of  sales  for  the 
Liiurentide  Co.,  Montreal,  and  C.  B.  Gordon,  of  Mont- 
■ca!.  who  is  a  director  of  the  Provincial  Paper  3Iills 
('■)..  as  well  as  many  other  leading  business  men  in  va- 
rious lines  of  industry.  The  provisional  directors  haA'e 
secured  the  services  of  F.  C.  Armstrong,  of  London, 
Kng.,  and  R.  J.  Younge,  of  Montreal,  to  organize  the 
Association,  and  afterwards  for  the  first  year  of  oper- 
ations to  act  as  joint  general  managers.  In  its  rela- 
tions abroad,  the  Association  will  aim  in  the  first  place 
at  utilizing  and  strengthening  the  position  of  already 
existing  organizations  which  have  developed  trade 
within  the  Empire  and  notably  with  New  Zealand, 
Australia  and  South  Africa. 


German  Papermaker  Interned. 

Dr.  Lachmann,  who  for  some  time  occupied  an  im- 
poi'tant  position  in  the  Lincoln  Paper  ilills  Co.,  Mer- 
ritton,  installing  the  necessary  equipment  and  super- 
vising the  production  of  the  new  lines  turned  out  by 
tliem  in  greaseproof  and  glassien  papers,  was  realeased 
recently,  being  a  citizen  of  Germany  and  a  lieutenant 
in  the  army.  He  is  now  interned  at  the  detention  camp 
at  Niagara  Falls.  James  Clark  is  now  supervising  the 
plant  of  the  Lybster  mill,  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Daw,  superintendent  of  the  company.  The  new  lines  of 
pai>er  are  meeting  witli  much  acceptance  by  the  trade. 


Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing-  Co.   Doing  Favorably. 

At  the  annua;  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg. 
Co.,  Limited,  held  on  May  14,  R.  S.  Waldie  was  re- 
elected president,  W.  J.  Sheppard  vice-president,  and 
A.  W.  Bi'iggs  secretary.  The  other'  directors  are :  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Briggs,  T.  Albert  Brown.  R.  A.  L.yon  and 
T.  H.  Watson.  The  report  to  the  directors  stated  that 
the  past  year  was  begun  with  a  credit  balance  in  pro- 
fit and  loss  account  of  .$27,534.35.  To  this  there  was 
added  the  earnings  for  the  year  amounting  to  .$58,- 
761.54,  making  a  total  of  $86,295.79.  From  this  there 
was  deducted  bond  interest  amounting  to  $30,000  and 
dividend  Xo.  7,  which  was  paid  on  April  15,  1914.  aiu- 
.)unting  to  $11,250.  There  was  also  written  off  the 
balance  of  organization  expenses  $4,441.59,  and  writ- 
ten into  depreciation  reserve  $5,857.00.  This  lefr  a 
balance  to  carry  forward  at  credit  of  profit  and  loss 
amounting  to  $34,777.20.  During  the  year  there  was 
expended  on  capital  account  $2,070.66  with  which  a 
buildliu''  was  erected  for  taking  "are  oi  the  finished 
product.  The  plant  had  been  kept  up  to  date,  and  an 
ameunt  set  aside  for  depreciation  surficieut  to  In-in"  up 
the  reserve  to  $115,000. 


Brompton  Co.  Moves  Sales  Office. 
The  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  East  Angus,  Que., 
aiuiounces    that    their    Sales    Office,    at    299    Congress 
Street,  Bo.ston,  Mass..  has  been  transferred  to  the  Head 
( )f fice  at  East  Angus,  Que. 
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John  Herman  Thiekeus,  of  Batliurst,  X.P>.,  former- 
ly of  Burt'alo.  X.V..  lias  been  awarded  a  patent  in  the 
I'nited  States  foi'  a  new  proeess  of  isolating  wood 
tibres.  which  is  i)rinlei!  iu  "Paper." 

The  inventor  says:  It  is  the  object  of  the  invention  to 
provide  a  process  by  which  a  fibered  pulp  can  be  pro- 
duceil  from  wood  and  other  suitable  material  without 
the  use  of  recovery  systems  of  any  kind,  and  more 
particularly  to  produce  a  pulp  in  which  the  fibres 
have  not  been  attacked  to  tiie  extent  now  custouuiry 
and  therefore  are  stronger  than  usual,  and  produce  a 
greater  yield  per  cord  of  wood. 

It  is  the  further  object  of  this  process  to  cut  down 
the  consumption  of  chemicals  to  a  minimum,  only  suf- 
ficient amounts  of  these  materials  being  added  to 
neutralize  other  eompouutls  formed  which  would  retard 
the  digesting  process. 

In  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  iuid  others, 
whir'h  will  hei'einatter  appear,  the  wood  either  in  the 
form  of  chips  oi-  in  much  larger  sizes  is  placed  iu  a 
suitable  digester  autl  tlu-re  steamed  thoroughly,  after 
which  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  compouud  is  admitted 
to  the  digester  at  a  teiuperature  slightly  sufficient  to 
substantially  flood  the  digester  and  cause  condeusation 
of  tile  steam  in  tlie  chips  or  blocks  uiuler  treatment, 
witii  the  formation  of  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  wood 
whereby  the  alkaline  solution  is  rapidly  drawn  in  to 
fill  the  cells  of  the  wood.  The  solution  is  then  drawn 
off  (juickly  and  the  steaming  of  the  chips  is  continued 
as  liefore,  until  the  condition  of  the  wood  calls  for  the 
application  of  adilitional  alkali,  and  then  the  flooding 
and  resultant  conileiisation  are  repeated.  The  cycle 
of  steaming  and  flooding  can  be  continued  as  many 
times  as  desired  until  the  wood  under  treatment  meets 
the  particular  re<piirements  of  the  ease.  Tile  material, 
after  tills  treatment,  is  tlien  ineclianicaliy  reduced  in 
edge  runners  or  lieaters.  or  is  otiierwise  manipulated 
as  the  jiartieular  needs  of  tile  case  may  be. 

Consifleriii!:  tlie  process  more  in  detail,  tiie  jihysical 
ami  elieiiiical  piienoiiiena  involved  will  lieie  lie  set  forth 
witii  |tartieuiar  reference  to  the  production  of  wood- 
piiili.  iuit  I  am  aware  tiiat  features  of  the  process  are 
of  more  general  application  wiiere  fii>rous  or  woody 
structures  are  to  be  reduced  to  a  pulp  eondition.  and 
a  loiitr  and  strong  tiiire  is  desin-rl. 

The  wood  to  ill-  use<l  is  iiarked  and  sawed  just  as  in 
tile  ordinary  smla  or  sulpiiite  process,  and  it  can  be 
I'liipped  aceordins:  1o  usual  metimds  liefore  digesting. 
Howi-vi'r.  I  iiav4'  found  that  eliippiii^r  is  not  necessary, 
and  for  eertain  purposes  T  piefer  to  treat  tin;  wood  in 
the  two-foot  li-ngths  jtrepared  for  t'rinding  or  employ 
■■ho|t(fe<r"  waste  wood  siieli  as  slalis  and  edgings.  Hy 
:ippiyinir  the  pro<'eHs  to  large  |>ieees.  an  unusual  tilire 
-.frucfure  is  ol»tainal>le  in  tiie  final  product. 

The  wooil.  wiiether  in  tin-  form  of  ehi)»s  or  in  the 
form  of  two-foot  lenirtiis,  is  piae.-d  in  a  digester  either 
of  ea«t  iron  oi'  steel  iim-d  in  a  Huitaliie  manner  to  re- 
-ist  the  notion  of  tlie  ehemiealK.  and  is  there  suhjeefed 
to  tlie  henting  and  disintegrating  aeiion  of  sti-nin.  Tlie 
l>re«sure  of  the  steam  may  vai'v  throiii;li  a  wide  range. 
as  from  I'l  to  Mf(  pounds  jter  stpiare  irieh.  (Ie|)eiii|iiiir  on 


the  size  of  the  wood  pieces,  and  other  special  conditions 
of  operation,  anil  the  duration  of  the  iuitial  steaming 
will  likewise  depend  on  the  size  of  the  material  and  the 
result  required.  With  wood  iu  small  pieces  an  initial 
steaming  of  half  an  hour  is  sati-sfactory.  while  with 
large  chunks  it  might  in  extreme  cases  be  prolonged 
as  iuueli  as  thirty  hours.  The  longer  steaming  treat- 
ment gives  a  darker  color  and  in  some  instances  the 
color  requirement  may  determine  the  duration  of  the 
initial  steaming.  In  general  the  wood  should  be  steam- 
ed under  pressure  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  Avill 
allow  the  wood  to  become  heated  throughout  to  the 
teiuperature  of  tiie  steam,  and  when  tliis  point  has 
been  reached  the  alkaline  solution  can  be  introduced. 

The  alkaluie  .solution  used  for  neutralizing  the  other- 
wise acid  condition  of  the  material  may  be  either  a 
solution  of  calcium  hydroxide,  .sodium  hydroxide,  so- 
dium carbonate,  or  other  suitable  alkaline  material,  and 
is  admitted  iu  large  quantity  and  quickly  through  the 
bottom  of  the  digester  until  the  digester  is  substan- 
tially filled  with  the  alkaline  solution.  The  tempera- 
ture of  this  solution  on  its  admission  is  slightly  below 
the  boiling  point,  and  tiiis  sudden  flooding  of  the  diges- 
ter with  a  relatively  cold  fluid  causes  condensation  of 
the  steam  in  the  digester  and  throughout  the  chips  or 
wood  chunks,  with  the  result  that  a  partial  vacuum 
is  formed  within  the  cells  and  pores  of  the  wood,  and 
the  alkaline  solution  is  drawn  in  or  absorbed  by  the 
wood  ill  large  quantity,  penetrating  even  to  the  center 
of  relatively  large  pieces  which  have  been  heated  up  to 
the  temperature  of  the  steam.  In  this  way  a  much 
more  thorougii  impregnation  of  the  wood  wifh  alkaline 
solution  can  be  obtained  than  by  mere  soaking  in  the 
solution,  or  even  by  the  ai)i)Iieation  of  external  pres- 
sure, for  with  pressure  impi-egnation  there  remains  in 
tlie  cellular  .structure  of  the  wood  very  little  fluid  after 
the  external  pressure  is  removed. 

As  soon  as  complete  condensation  of  the  steam  in 
the  wood  is  ertected — and  in  determining  this,  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  low  tlicrmal  conductivity  of  the 
wood—the  alkaline  solution  is  .|uickiy  drawn  off.  leav- 
ing the  wood  impregnat.Ml  and  permeated  substantially 
tliToughoiit  witli  the  alkaline  solution,  but  leaving  the 
digester  otherwise  empty  of  the  solution.  Then  steam- 
ing is  continued  as  iiefore,  until  upon  taking  off  a 
sami)le  from  the  digester  it  is  found  that  the  chips 
or  wood  react  acid,  and  thereupon  the  alkaline  solution 
IS  again  introduced  as  before  until  it  floods  the  di- 
gester an<l  condenses  llie  steam.  The  alkaline  solu- 
tion IS  then  quickly  drawn  olf  again  and  the  steam 
treafiiii'iit  continued  until  the  chips  ajiain  react  acid. 
This  jirocediin-  of  alfernat.dy  steaming  and  chilling 
with  removal  of  the  excess  alkaline  solution  each  time 
is  carried  on  until  llw  wooiiy  substance  is  digested 
to  suit  the  particular  re(|uiremeiits  of  the  case. 

When  two-foot  serf  ions  of  wood  are  used,  the  cook- 
iim  treatment  is  not  carried  to  a  point  where  the  fibre 
is  as  fri-e  from  li^'iioeellulose  as  when  the  chips  are 
used,  for  after  tile  two-foot  sections  have  been  cooked 
or  digi'sted  as  aliove  ileseribed.  they  may  be  ground 
ill  til.'  ordinary  manner  to  further  effect  subdivision 
of  the   woody  stnieiiire.     With   either  kind   of  wood 
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the  digesting  operation  is  terminated  at  a  time  when 
the  chips  slightly  react  acid. 

As  the  result  of  the  use  of  this  process,  when  the 
two-foot  sections  of  wood  are  emplyed.  a  much 
stronger  pulp  can  be  obtained  than  is  ordinarily  ob- 
tained from  the  groiuidwood  process.  The  fibres  are 
longer  and  stronger  and  the  chemical  treatuient,  even 
though  not  carried  as  far  toward  disintegration  as  in 
the  ease  of  chipped  wood,  nevertheless  gives  advanta- 
geous characteristics  to  the  fiber  structure. 

When  chips  are  used,  the  further  reduction  of  the 
chip  is  preferably  carried  on  either  in  a  beater  having 
a  stone  roller  or  in  a  kollergang,  preference  being  given 
to  the  stone-rolled  beater. 

In  applying  the  process  here  disclosed,  there  is  the 
decided  advantage  of  the  elimination  of  the  recovery 
process,  and  there  is  an  increased  yield  of  pulp  from  a 
cord  of  wood,  these  factors  being  due  in  large  part  to 
the  absence  of  unabsorbed  alkaline  solution  in  the  di- 
gester during  the  steaming  treatment  and  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  acidity  of  the  product  can  be  controlled 
and  the  possibility  of  taking  the  cooked  material  from 
the  digester  after  it  has  itself  returned  to  a  slightly 
acid  condition. 

Claims : 

1.  The  method  of  making  strong-fibered  pulp,  which 
consists  in  steaming  the  woody  material  in  a  digester 
until  thoroughly  heated,  then  flooding  the  digester  witli 
an  alkaline  solution  cold  enough  to  condense  the  steam 
in  the  woody  material  and  effect  absorption  therein  of 
the  alkaline  solution,  withdrawing  the  unabsorbed  alka- 
line solution  from  the  digester  and  continuing  the 
steaming. 

2.  The  method  of  making  strong-fibred  pulp,  which 
consists  in  steaming  the  woody  structure  in  a  digester 
until  thoroughly  heated,  then  flooding  the  digester  with 
an  alkaline  solution  of  lower  temperature  to  condense 
the  steam  in  the  woody  structure  and  effect  absorption 
of  the  alkaline  solution,  and  then  withdrawing  the  alka- 
line solution  and  continuing  the  steaming  until  the 
woody  structure  reacts  acid. 

3.  The  method  of  making  strong-fibered  pulp  from 
wood,  which  consists  in  steaming  the  wood  in  a  diges- 
ter until  thoroughly  heated,  then  admitting  an  alkaline 
solution  at  a  temperature  slightly  below  the  boiling 
point  until  the  steam  in  the  wood  is  condensed  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  alkaline  solution  is  thereby  effected, 
immediately  withdrawing  the  unabsorbed  alkaline  solu- 
tion and  continuing  the  steaming  until  a  tample  of 
wood  from  the  digester  reacts  acid. 

4.  The  method  of  treating  wood,  which  consists  in 
steaming  the  wood  under  pressure  vintil  it  becomes 
heated  throughout,  then  flooding  the  digester  with  an 
alkaline  solution  admitted  through  the  bottom  thereof 
and  at  a  temperature  slightly  below  boiling,  whereby 
the  steam  in  the  wood  is  condensed  and  absorption  of 
the  alkaline  solution  is  effected,  then  quickly  withdraw- 
ing the  unabsorbed  solution  and  subjecting  the  wood 
to  further  steaming  until  a  sample  taken  from  the  di- 
gester reacts  acid,  and  subsequently  repeating  the 
flooding  with  alkaline  solution  and  the  steaming  to  acid 
condition  luitil  the  desired  digesting  has  been  effected. 

5.  The  method  of  making  strong-fib^^red  pulp,  which 
consists  in  steaming  the  wood  under  pressure  in  a  di- 
gester until  it  becomes  heated  throughout  to  the  tein- 
perature  of  the  steam,  then  admitting  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion in  large  quantity  and  quicklj'  through  the  bottom 
of  the  digester  until  the  latter  is  substantially  filled, 
the  temperature  of  this  solution  on  its  admission  being 
slightly  below  the  boiling  point,  whereby  the  steam  in 


the  digester  and  throughout  the  wood  will  be  con- 
densed, and  the  alkaline  solution  drawn  into  the  wood 
in  large  quantity,  then  withdrawing  the  unabsorbed 
alkaline  solution  and  continuing  the  steaming  until  the 
wood  is  returned  to  acid  condition. 


Ottawa  Notes. 

Ottawa,  Out.,  May  25. 
The  J.  K.  Booth  Company,  which  has  been  rather 
unfortunate  in  the  way  of  accidents  during  the  past 
twelve  months  or  so,  through  fire  and  flood  and  other 
causes,  one  of  which  nearly  caused  the  death  of  Mr. 
J.  R,  Booth  himself,  liad  another  misfortune  last  week. 
The  sulphite  mills  and  barker  machine  room  at  the 
plant  suffered  damage  to  the  extent  of  several  thous- 
and dollars  by  a  blaze  which  originated  in  the  bark- 
ers, sf)read  to  some  gum-laden  pipes  and  from  there 
to  the  conveyor  which  carried  it  across  the  street  to  No. 
2  engine  room.  It  was  there  stopped  by  the  Ottawa 
fire  brigade,  however.  The  fire  will  not  mean  delay 
in  the  operation  of  the  paper  mills,  as  the  company  for- 
tunately has  enough  sulphite  in  stock  to  last  until 
rej)airs  have  been  made. 

Further  heavy  rains  have  continued  to  improve  the 
water  situation  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  and  paper  manu- 
facturers are  hopeful  that  the  year  will  prove  almost 
a  normal  one,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  snow  during  the 
winter.  The  reports  from  Northern  Ontario  in  the 
spring  were  very  serious,  it  being  stated  that  water 
levels  were  so  low  that  millions  of  logs  would  be 
hung  up  all  summer,  but  in  this  vicinity  there  is  no- 
thing to  bear  out  such  an  assumption.  About  the 
usual  quantity  or  if  anything  rather  more  pulpwood 
has  been  cut  by  the  various  pulp  and  paper  firms  in 
this  district  in  anticipation  of  a  continued  demand  for 
news  print. 

Among  the  commodities  whose  export  from  Canada 
has  been  prohibited  by  governmental  decree  on  account 
of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  are  ash  and  spruce, 
which  may  be  exported  to  British  or  allied  ports  or  to 
the  United  States  only  when  for  domestic  consumption. 
Certificates  of  destination  are  required  at  ports  of 
exit  for  such  timber. 

New  regulations  for  the  removal  of  timber  or  pulp- 
wood  from  Dominion  parks  have  been  made  by  Order- 
in-Couueil.  The  new  regulations  provide  that  only 
such  wood  as  is  provided  for  in  the  permit  be  taken, 
that  no  roads  be  made  or  green  timber  destroyed  ex- 
cept as  is  absolutely  necessary,  trees  shall  not  be  cut 
higher  than  IS  inches  from  the  ground,  all  tops,  branch- 
es and  other  debris  resulting  from  his  operations  must 
be  gathered  into  burning  piles  by  the  permittee. 

Among  applications  before  the  Railway  Commission 
for  judgment  is  one  by  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade 
Transportation  Bureau  on  behalf  of  the  Gres  Falls 
pulp  and  paper  firm,  or  an  order  directing  that  mile- 
age rates  be  appended  to  Cap  Magdeleine,  Que.,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  tariff's. 

The  late  Captain  John.  L.  Murphy,  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  transportation  end  of  the  lumber 
and  pulp  and  paper  trades  in  the  Ottawa  Valley,  left 
an  estate  of  $329,984,  his  will  having  been  filed  in  Ot- 
tawa for  probate.  It  is  divided  between  his  widow 
and  several  relatives  with  a  benefaction  of  $2,000 
to  St.  Patrick's  orphan  asylum  in  this  city. 

MAC. 
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The  building  of  the  Thorold  Pulp  Co..  at  Thorold, 
Ont.,  to  replace  the  old  one  ^hich  ^yas  destroyed  by 
fire  some  months  ago,  is  rapidly  nearing  completion. 
The  structure  is  built  of  stone  and  steel  with  tile  roof, 
and  the  work  of  installing  the  equipment  has  begun. 

Harry  K.  Derby,  Director  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Crowu  Chemical  and  Color  Corporation,  New 
York,  was  in  Toronto  and  other  Canadian  cities  on 
business  last  week.  A.  M.  Huestis.  of  Toronto,  has 
been  appointed  Canadian  representative  of  the  com- 
pany, who  specialize  in  satin  white  for  coating  paper 
plants,  made  by  the  English  precipitate  process. 

Among  those  who  met  death  at  the  battle  of  Lange- 
marck,  was  Lieut.  G.  Massey  Williamson,  a  former 
member  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  of  iloutreal,  who  was 
attached  to  the  14th  Battalion.  He  was  a  son  of  Wil- 
liam Williamson.  President  of  Colin  McArthur  and  Co., 
wall  paper  manufacturers,  Montreal,  and  a  brother  of 
Jlrs.  Beveridge,  wife  of  J.  B.  Beveridge.  general  man- 
ager of  the  Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Corporation. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  who  has  been  investigating  timber 
trade  po.ssibilitie.s  in  England  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Ottawa,  reports  that  the  Admiralty  has 
bought  three  cargoes  of  British  Columbia  timber  at  a 
cost  of  eighty  thousand  dollars.  Former  purchases  of 
the  kind  were  usually  made  from  the  United  States. 

J.  J  0.  "Connor,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Don 
Valley  Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  has  taken  an  important 
position  with  the  Howard  Smith  Mills  Co.  at  Beauhar- 
nois.  Que. 

The  Katdiff  Paper  Co.,  Limited.  Toronto,  who  have 
for  several  years  been  doing  business  at  30  West  Mar- 
ket Street,  are  removing  to  new  and  larger  quarters 
at  44-46  York  Street,  where  they  will  have  five  floors, 
and  about  25,000  square  feet  of  space.  The  new  quar- 
l-,rs  of  the  firm  are  centrally  and  conveniently  located. 
For  some  time  the  firm  have  felt  the  need  of  extra  ac- 
coiijiiiodation,  as  their  present  premises  have  been  much 
too  small  and  stock  has  been  carried  in  rented  build- 
ings on  Front,  Colborue  and  other  streets.  In  theii- 
new  home  the  Hatcliff  Paper  Co.,  who  expc:t  to  com- 
plete moving  operations  within  the  next  few  days,  will 
carry  several  additional  lines. 

Arthur  Poole,  for  many  years  proprietor  of  the  Na- 
tional Law  Book  Co.,  Toronto,  died  la.^t  v/eek  aged  fifty- 
seven  years.  He  was  born  in  Dijvonshire,  Eugland, 
and  came  to  (Janada  when  twenty  years  of  age.  He 
baves  a  wife  and  two  daughters. 

The  body  of  G<orge  K.  Copping,  of  Toronto,  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Barber  Paper  and  Coaling  MiMs,  Limited, 
Georgetown.  Ont.,  who  wa*  a  victim  of  the  Lusitania 
disaster,  has  been  recovered  and  reached  Toronto  this 
v.cek.  the  funeral  taking  place  from  his  l3te  residence, 
72  South  Drive.  Tiic  body  of  Mrs.  Coppin;^  who  was 
also  drowned,  has  not  yet  been  recovered 

The  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co..  who  have  been  award- 
ed the  contract  for  supplying  parliamentary  book 
paper  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  coming 
year  have  started  upon  their  confraet.  The  figure,  as 
already   announced   in  these  columns,  is  about   three 


and  three  (juarter  cents.  In  1913-14  the  government 
used  1.617.365  pounds  of  paper  and  in  the  preceding 
year  1.141,737.  About  half  of  the  products  is  in  rolls 
and  the  remainder  in  sheets. 

W.  M.  O'Beirne  of  Stratford,  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Press  Association,  has  been  forced,  owing  to  ill- 
health  to  relinqui.sh  his  duties  and  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  term  of  office  the  work  will  be  looked 
after  by  Hal  B.  Donley  of  Simcoe.  Past  President  of 
the  Association.  J.  M.  Imrie.  manager  of  the  Associa- 
tion, who  has  also  been  in  precarious  health  for  some 
weeks,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  several 
months  and.  in  the  meantime,  a  substitute  will  be  se- 
cured to  attend  to  his  office.  It  has  been  decided  to 
hold  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Toronto 
in  September  during  Press  Day  at  the  Canadian  Nation- 
al Exhibition. 

The  Scott  Paper  Co..  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  manufac- 
turers of  toilet  and  tissue  papers,  have  leased  ware- 
house accommodation  on  George  Street.  Toronto,  where 
stock  will  be  carried.  E.  C.  Martin  of  Buffalo,  who  is 
well  known  to  the  trade  in  Canada,  will  look  after  the 
sales  end  for  the  company. 

W.  H.  Kraft,  representing  Alex.  Cowan  and  Co..  Ed- 
inburgh. Scotland,  visited  Montreal.  Toronto  and  other 
cities  this  week  on  his  way  to  the  West  on  business. 

The  Howard  Smith  Paper  ^lills.  Ltd..  announce  that 
in  response  to  a  growing  demand  for  a  high-grade  tub- 
sized  and  loft-dried  bond  paper,  they  will  place  on  the 
Miavkei  a  new  line  of  bond  paper  known  as:  "Old  Do- 
minion Bond.""  The  company  expects  that  this  paper 
will  enable  dealers  to  fill  re<|uireinents  which  have 
beretol'ore  been  difficult  to  satisfy  with  Canadian- 
in.ide  paper. 

The  Candian  Red  Cross  Society  estimates  that  if  each 
Ill-ad  of  a  family  throughout  the  Dominion  contributed 
but  5c  a  month  during  the  duration  of  the  war,  suffi- 
cient money  for  all  puqioses  of  the  work  of  the  Patrio- 
tic Tjcague.  and  the  Red  Cross  Society  would  be  ob- 
faine<i.  a!id  makes  a  special  apjieal  to  all  who  are  ablf 
to  do  so,  to  send  contributions  to  the  Head  Office  at 
77  King  Street  East.  Toronto. 

Edwaril  J.  Trimbey  who.  for  considerably  over  a 
year,  has  been  engaged  in  pri>fessional  work  elimin- 
ating loss4's  in  paper  mills,  is  leavine  the  Canada  Paper 
Co..  Winclsor  Mills  .Qtuv,  whi-rr  he  has  been  stationed 
recently,  to  resume  his  connection  witli  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co..  filen  Falls.  New  York.  Mr  Trimbey 
will  be  in  the  nianiifaeturing  department,  and  will  de- 
vote all  his  time  to  stock  saving. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association,  of  which  many  pulp  and  p.npiT  concerns 
are  members,  will  be  held  at  the  Kine  Edwar<l  Hotel, 
Toronto,  on  June  S.  9  and  10.  Among  the  important 
?natters  to  be  taken  up  is  the  Mnde-in-Cnnndn  eam- 
jiaign  when  operations  up  to  the  present  will  be  re- 
viewed and  plans  outlined  for  the  future,  as  well  aa 
the  proposal  to  bring  about  a  federation  of  Safety 
Associations  umbT  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
of  Ontario. 
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CANADIAN    MARKETS 

The  market  in  news  print  has  improved  consider- 
ably of  late  and  inqniries  for  many  sonrees  are  being 
re(!eived.  Some  Canadian  plants  have  been  forced  to 
tuT-n  down  export  biisiuess.  Prices  remain  very  good 
and  the  outlook  for  the  snmmer  is  reg'arded  as  promis- 
ing. Water  conditions  have  been  vastly  improved  by 
recent  rains  and  the  level  of  nnmerons  streams,  which 
was  very  low,  is  now  higher.  Book  and  writing  plants 
are  fairly  well  employed  and,  while  orders  are  not 
heavy,  there  are  more  of  them  than  there  has  been  for 
some  time  past.  One  matter  of  importance  to  the 
trade  is  the  scarcity  of  aniline  dyes,  and  plants  have 
been  scouring  the  country  for  supplies  "While  some 
dyes  have  been  bought  from  American  firms  they  do 
not  possess  in  many  instances,  the  strength  of  German 
dyes  and  maniifacturers  do  not  care  to  quote  prices 
on  lines  where  deep  colors  are  required,  but  prefer  to 
furnish  papers  where  only  tints  are  called  for.  Prices 
will  likely  be  raised  on  all  colored  stock.  Coated  pa- 
per plants  are  running  fuller  than  they  have  been  for 
some  time  past.  Toilet  and  tissue  mills  are  Imsy,  and 
mills  making  specialties  all  report  very  good  busi- 
ness. The  demand  for  ground  wood  is  fair,  but  mostly 
all  business  is  on  contract.  The  sulphite  situation  is 
strengthening,  and  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  imports,  it 
is  expected  that  prices  may  reach  a  figure  considerably 
higher  than  at  present.  In  the  meantime,  buying  is 
rather  light,  and  what  the  future  will  bring  forth  is 
problematical.  There  is  still  considerable  cutting  in 
paper  bag  nuotations  and  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
■wrapping  papers  is  moderate.  There  is  a  proposal  on 
foot  to  form  a  Canadian  Paper  Jobbers'  Association, 
and  a  western  firm  has  sent  out  notices  to  the  trade 
urging  the  formation  of  such  a  body.  The  proposition 
has  been  favorably  received,  and  the  matter  may  take 
definite  shape  later  on.  Meanwhile,  paper  and  pulp 
producers  are  much  interested  in  the  formation  of  the 
Export  Trade  Association  to  improve  Canada's  strate- 
gical position  abroad  and  to  assist  the  Dominion  in 
profiting  by  the  exceptional  trade  opportunities  now 
offering.  The  rag  and  paper  stock  market  is  not  very 
active.  The  demand  for  over  issues,  folded  news  and 
mixed  papers  is  quiet.  The  latter  is  moving  some  but 
pi'ices  are  gradually  dropping.  All  other  lines  remain 
about  the  same. 

Quotations,   f.o.b.   Toronto,   are : — 

Paper. 

News   (rolls).  $1.85  to  $2.00  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News   (sheets),  $2.00  to  $2.20  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

Book  papers  (carload),  No.  3,  4.00c  to  4.25c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  4.25c  to  5.75c. 

Book  papers   (carload).  No.  2,  4. 50e. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2,  4.75c  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1,  5.00c  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers   (ton  lots).  No.  1,  5.50c  up. 

Sulphite  bonds,   GVaC   to  7y2C. 

Writings,  4i/^e  up. 

Grev  Browns.  $2.00  to  $2.75. 

Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.75. 

Manila,  B.,  $2.25  to  $3.25. 


Manila,  No.  2,  .$2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  No.  1,  .$3.00  to  $3.75. 
Unglazed  Kraft,  .$3.25  to  .$4.50. 
Glazed  Kraft  $4.25  to  $5.50. 

Pulp. 

Ground  wood  pulp  (at  mill),  .$15  to  $16. 

Ground  wood,  .$20  to  .$23,  delivered. 

Sulphite   (unbleached),  $38  to  $42  del.  in  Canada. 

Sidphite   (unbleached),  -$38  to  $44,  delivered  in  U.S. 

Sulphite   (bleached),  $54  to  $58. 

Paper  Stock. 

No.   1  hard  shavings,  $2.00. 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.85. 

No.  1  mixed  shavings,  45c. 

White  blanks,  971/2C. 

Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.60. 

Ordinary  ledger  stock,  .$1.30. 

No.  2  book   stock,  50c. 

Xo.  1  book  stock,  85c. 

No.  1  Manila   envelope   cuttings,   $1.25. 

No.  1  print  Manilas,  70c. 

Folded  News,  40c. 

Over  issues  45c. 

No.  1  cleaned  mixed  paper,  30c. 

Old  white  cotton,  $1.90. 

No.- 1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.00. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.70. 

Thirds,  blues,  .$1.30. 

Black  linings.  $1.75. 

New  light  flannelettes,  .$4.25. 

Ordinarv  satinets,  90c. 

Flock,  $1.00. 

Tailor  rags,  85c. 

Manila  rope,  2l^. 

No.  1  burlap  bagging,  $1.00. 


Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  are : — 

Book — News — Writing   and   Posters. 

Roll  News,  $40  to  .$43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  .$45, 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  .$45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  51/ic  to  5%c  per  lb. 
No.  2  Book,  S.C,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
N^o.  3  Book,  M.F.,  .$4.00  to  .$4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  (jnantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  7i/2e. 
Sulphite  Bond,  614c  to  8V2C. 
Writing  Manila,  5c. 
Colored  Postei'S,  4i/^c  to  5V4C  per  lb. 

Wrappings. 

Grey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  .$2.25  net;  5  tons 

.$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
Red   Brown,   car   lots,   .$2.85;    5   tons,   $2.95;   2   tons, 

$3.05;  1  ton,  .$3.15;  less  $3.25. 
B.  Manila,  ear  lots,  2.85;  5  tons,  .$2.95;  2  tons,  .$3.05; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2  Manila,  ear  lots,  $3.10;  5  tons.  $3.20;  2  tons, 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
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Xo.   1  Manila,  car  lots.  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons, 

.$3.. 55:  1  ton.  $3.65:  less  $3.75. 
Kraft.  -$3.75  to  $5.00. 
Fibre,  car  lots.  .$3.25:  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1 

ton.  $3.65:  less.  $3.75. 
Fibre.  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manila.  B..  $2.50  to  .$3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  (|Uoting  10  per  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  -$43  to  $45  per  ton. 
News  quality.  .$41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4.00. 

(Jround  wood.  $20  to  $23.  delivered  in  I'nited  States. 
States. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

X.  w   York.   .May  25.  191.5. 

Belated  spriiii.'  rains  seem  to  have  improved  the  situ- 
ation in  tin-  grounci  wood  market,  as  far  as  the  consum- 
ers are  concerni-d.  Heavy  rains  iu  the  past  few  days  in 
|)artieular  throughout  the  eastern  pulp  grinding  in- 
dustry have  enabled  the  makei-s  to  keep  machines  go- 
ing on  a  fairly  good  basis.  In  consequence,  those  mills 
making  their  own  pulp  have  not  been  forced  in  the 
market,  and  those  mills  grinding  pulp  for  sale  are 
having  their  stocks  replenished  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  demand  which  is  sure  to  come  as  the  sum- 
mer progresses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  buying  during  the 
past  fortnight  has  been  comparatively  light — the  only 
movement  being  confined  to  contract  withdrawals.  As 
for  what  the  coming  months  have  in  store  for  the 
makei-s  and  consumers,  remains  to  be  seen.  Some  say 
that  consumers  have  ipiite  sufficient  stock  on  hand  to 
tifle  them  over  during  the  usual  dull  jieriod :  while 
others  claim  that  there  will  be  a  great  scarcity  and  that 
prices  will  be  held  at  very  high  levels.  A  continuation 
of  the  local  rains  cannot  but  sp<  11  poor  business  for 
the  clistributors. 

The  European  war  is  now  beginning  to  have  it.s  direct 
effect  upon  the  r-heriiical  pulp  market  in  this  country. 
As  a  result  (»f  England  placing  an  end)argo  on  coal  to 
neutral  countries,  unbleached  Kul|ihite  has  strengthened 
considerably.  .Some  Scandinavian  mills  are  beginning  to 
consiiler  the  possibility  of  importing  coal  from  the 
Fnitcij  States  in  order  to  keep  her  pulp  mills  running, 
and  unlef;s  sfime  unforseen  happenings  tends  to  change 
the  situation,  it  is  ninre  than  likely  tliat  the  Scandin- 
avian mills  will  advaJiee  prices  sufficiently  to  meet 
the  e.xtra  cost  necei<hitated  by  having  to  buy  coal  in  the 
Fnifetl  States.  This  applies  to  all  grades  of  Scandin- 
avian sulphites  and  sidphates.  but  unblenchi'il.  which 
is  in  the  jfreatest  demand  at  present  is  probably  tho  one 
L'rade  that  is  most  affected.  Bleachi-d  sulphite  nnfl  sul- 
phate, as  wi-ll  as  kraft  pulps  are  in  light  inquiry  only 

and  a  prr>s| t  of  advancing  priees  does  not   seem  to 

induce  buying. 

The  local  paper  stock  situation  is  just  about  as  bad 
as  it  possibly  could  be.  Prices  are  riiliculously  low.  and 
packers  are  resoifing  to  ciit-throa*  m  -thods  in  ordiT 
to  move  their  stock*  to  tnake  room  for  ineoming  col- 
lections. Hard  white  shavings  are  sellinif  as  low  as 
$2.15.  whili-  the  low  mark  of  soft  white  ami  colorc<l 
shaving  respectively  is  $1.75  and  45e.  Flat  stocks  are 
s«»l1iiig  anywhere  from  7.5c  to  $1.05.  while  news  ranges 
from  25c  in  broken  lots  to  .">0e  for  strictly  over  issueii. 
<'oiiitiion  are  aecumulatini;  rapidly,  and  i\\n\>eh  the 
'Market  is  reported  around  l.'ic,  it  is  undrnitood  on  good 


authority  that  sales  have  been  effected  at  a  lower 
price.  Rag  stocks,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  are  in 
pretty  much  the  same  condition  as  waste  paper  stocks, 
buying  is  light  and  accumulations  are  coming  in  stead- 
ily, causing  an  easing  in  price  in  many  grades.  Bag- 
ging is  probably  the  most  active  of  the  raw  stocks. 
There  is  a  fairly  good  inquiry  for  gunny  and  the  sev- 
eral other  kinds,  and  prices  are  being  maintained  on  a 
pretty  even  basis. 

Competition  seems  to  be  the  principal  feature  in  the 
local  paper  market  at  the  jireseut  time.  According  to 
several  of  the  null  men  visiting  the  trade  this  week. 
<iuite  a  few  of  the  mills  throughout  the  east  and  middle 
west  have  veiy  heavy  surplus  supplies  on  hand.  One 
manufactuivr  when  interviewed  by  your  correspond- 
ent claimed  that  he  was  willing  to  place  his  goods  on 
consignment  to  be  paid  for  when  sold,  if  he  knew  the 
party  was  reliable.  A  large  local  jobber  also  said  to 
your  correspondent  that  he  had  just  received  a  proposi- 
tion from  a  mill  to  the  effect  that  he  could  have  a  car- 
load of  a  certain  grade  of  pa|)er  free  if  he  would  only 
pay  the  carrying  charges.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  buying 
by  the  jobbers  is  not  altogether  bad,  as  it  is  generally 
thought,  t^uite  a  few  of  the  larger  concenis  in  this 
city  report  that  the  first  two  weeks  in  May  were  away 
ahead  of  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago  as  far  as 
the  volume  of  passing  business  is  concerned.  The  great 
uncertainty,  however,  now  prevailing  regarding  the 
disturbances  between  this  country  and  Germany  is 
causing  everybody  to  buy  cautiously  and  conservative- 
ly. Jobbei-s  are  therefore  not  laying  in  any  surplus 
stocks,  but  are  only  buying  as  they  actually  need.  News- 
print is  probably  laboring  under  the  greatest  competi- 
tion of  any  grade.  :Mainifai-turers  are  reported  to  be 
slashing  prices  right  and  left.  Xo  authentic  informa- 
tion can  be  had  along  this  line,  as  everything  is  being 
ilone  on  the  (piiet  and  offers  arc  generally  made  ver- 
bally. Outwardly  the  manufacturers  appear  to  be  in 
favor  of  getting  together  an<l  maintaing  prices,  but  in- 
wardly they  are  willing  to  make  a  .sale  at  any  price 
in  order  to  get  the  business.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion that  the  market  will  shortly  rebound  and  be  once 
again  on  a  very  firm  basis.  The  ti.ssue  situation  in  the 
tissue  market  is  not  much  different  from  that  existing 
in  news.  Competition  of  a  very  keen  order  still  pre- 
vails, notwithing  the  fact  that  the  mak.Ts  have  been 
reported  as  agreeing  to  stand  together  from  time  to 
time.  Fibre  ami  manilas  are  also  in  a  very  weak  con- 
dition and  sales  are  reporteil  at  |>rices  without  regard 
to  cost  of  production.  Kraft  papers  are  moving  slowly, 
anil  with  stocks  accumulating,  values  are  being  disre- 
ganh-d  when  it  comes  to  making  .sales.  Book  papers  are 
moving  slowly  in  a  seasonably  way.  but  the  makers 
seem  to  he  more  fortunate  tlian  their  brothers,  as  prices 
are  being  well  maintained.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
paper  board  manufacturers.  This  market,  which  was 
weak  and  uniTiteresting  several  months  ago  now  re- 
flects a  fairly  steady  undertone.  Taking  everything 
Mitn  eonsid.ralion  th.'  local  paper  market  is  about  as 
Weak  as  it  ever  has  I n.  ami  unless  the  disturb- 
ing elements  shortly  disappear  many  of  those  con- 
cerns depen.ling  upon  the  in.lnslry  for  a  livelihood 
will  undoubtedly  have  to  se.-k  other  lines  if  fhey  in- 
tend to  continue  business.  Current  market  quotations 
are  iriven  herewith,  but  one  must  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  only  "nuirki-l  quotations."  anri  not  actual 
quotations.  Competition  in  all  grades  is  too  keen 
to  be  able  to  iriv.'  actual  quotations,  but  the  following 
fiiruTe<«  will  i^ive  one  an  idea  as  to  what  the  nominal 
quotations  ri'ally  are: — 

All  qnotalions  purely  nominal. 
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Pulps. 

Ground  Wood,  Xo.  1.  $18  to  $19,  delivered. 
Groimd  Wood,  No.  2,  $14.50  to  $17,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2.20e  to  2.75c,  delivered. 
I^nbleached  Sulphite,     impt.,  1.75e  to  1.95c,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  3c  to  3.40c,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.60  to  2.90,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Easy  lileachin^-,  impt.,  2.10c  to  2.17c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  impt.,  1.80c  to  2.05c  ex  dock  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.75c  to  2.90c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft  Pulp.  l.SOc  to  1.92c.  ex  dock.  New  York. 

Paper. 
liook  papers,  car  lots,  ]M.F.,  $3.7.3  to  $3.00,  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper,  extra  superfine,  13V2C  to  17e,  del.  east 

of  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  superfine,  lie  to  13c,  del.  east  Miss  R. 
Writing  paper,  No.  1.  fine,  9c,  del  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper.  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  5c  to  Sc,  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  5c  to  24c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Ledger  paper,5c  to  25c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Linen  paper,  8c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Manila  jute,  4%c  to  5c,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  2.30  to  3e,  delivered. 
Kraft.  No.  1,  (dom.)  .$3.60  to  $3.75,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  No.  2,  (dom.)  .$3.35  to  $3.. 50,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  imported,  3.95c  to  4c,  ex  dock,  New  York. 
Boxboards,  news,  $23  to  $26  per  ton,  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board,  .$40  to  $42.50  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw,  .$21  to  $24  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,     chip,  $22  to  $25  per  ton,  delivered. 
Tissue,  fourdriuier,  50c   f.o.b.   New  York. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  40c  to  42i/2C,  f.o.b.  New  York. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  reports 
the  followini,''  ini|uiries  for  Canadian  goods: — 

573.  Weed  pulp. — A  firm  in  JIarseilles  is  willing  to 
purchase  Canadian  wood  pulp  as  used  ui  the  manufac- 
ture of  news  printing  paper. 

.■i74.  Paper  for  news  paper. — A  wholesale  paper  mer- 
chant ill  Kraiicc  is  willing  to  purchase  the  above  in 
Caiuula,  and  is  asking  for  samples  and  quotations  for 
large  i|uaiitities. 

582.  Pulp. — A  Japanese  importing  and  exporting 
firm  wishes  to  get  into  communication  with  exporters 
and  iiuiiiiifacturers  of  pulp  in  Canada. 

.")!t7.  Newspaper. — A  London  firm  requests  immedi- 
ate (|uotatioiis  for  15.000  to  20.000  tons  of  newspaper 
for  delivery  in  France  within  three  or  four  months. 

613.  Paper. — A  firm  in  Algiers  is  prepared  to  im- 
port paper  and  stationery  goods  on  commission. 

625.  Wrapping  paper. — A  Paris  firm  invites  eorres- 
lioiideiiii'  from  manufacturers  of  above. 

642.  Paper. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  brokers  asks  for 
iiaiiifs  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  parchment  paper 
and  grease-proof  paper. 

676.  Paper. — A  Glasgow  firm,  extensive  publishers 
and  wholesale  manufacturing  stationers,  is  anxious  to 
get  supplies  of  all  sorts  for  tliis  trade  from  Canada. 
Corresjiondence  solicited  at  once. 

677.  Paper. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  paper  merchants  in- 
quires for  imitation  paper  in  the  following  sizes: — 
20  X  30,  16  pounds.  480  sheets;  20  x  30,  19  pounds,  480 
sheets. 
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DICK'S 


Tim;   ;.<  llie    Trade  Mark  which  en- 
sures satisfaction.     It  is  stamped  on 
each  belt  every  few  feel 


ORIGINAL  BALATA  BELT 

Has  been   proven  by   thirty  years   of  use 
under    the    severest     conditions      to     be 

The    only    Perfect    Driving   Belt    in    existence. 


It  is  specially  distinguished  for  the  following  features: — 

Cmrt^ftf     Sf-r*»ncrfK«      anA      DiiraKilifv         The  very  best  grade  and  strongesl  weave  of  duck, 
Vareai     Oirengin     ana     L/UraOllliy.       made  to  private  specification,  is  saturated  with  our 
secret  solutKjn  of  BAL.VT.A  Gum  ;  is  Ihun  folded  into  piles,  and  becomes  a  thoroughly  v/elded  and  solidi- 
fied unit.     Its  strength,  durability,  and  flexibility  are  not  equalled   by  any  other  process. 

P^vfri^f      I  Tnif.rxt.nnif-'.r     X k*.«i  1  rrk «n *         Thc  machinery  bv  which this  belt  is  made  is  sccret ; 

r  erreCl      U  nirormiiy      l  nrOUgnOUl.       ■^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  patented,  and  is  made  in  our  own  shops 

under  our  own  supervision.     Each  length  of  belting  is  submitted  to  careful  examination  before  it  leaves 
our  works  to  ensure  absolute  perfection  as  to  materials  and  workmanship. 

^f»-i-ki-«rr    C  wlr^r^i-nrr    P<-vTArm'  The  whole  power  given  off  by  the  engine  or  motor  is  transmitted 

Oirong    gripping    rower.        absolutely  without  loss. 

Ahif^nrf^    r»f    <^fr*»f^Vi    nr    SlirinUa  o-*»        The  impregnating  solution  penetrates  every  fibre 
i-iDSence    or    OtreiCn    or    OnrinKage.       ^f    ^},g  (j^^k,   and   renders   it  practically    solid. 

P2very  belt  is  thoroughly  stretched  before  it  leaves  the  factory  on  the  most  efficient  stretching  machinery 
in  the  world. 

NOTE     THE     TRADE     MARK! 

THE  CANADIAN  FAIRBANKS -MORSE  COMPANY  LIMITED 

JOHN        QUEBEC        MON" 

I  KJiiBMaliJdi  I.  -:  nil  III  ill  I  III  111.  :>!ii  1 1 1':  i  iiiiil  iij  u  i  w  ktiMti  Hi  I  iiiiiiilit  il 


ST.  JOHN        QUEBEC        MONTREAL       OTT.\W.\       TORONTO        H.XMILTON       WINNIPEG      S.'iSKATOON      CALGARY 

\ANCOU\ER  MCTdKIA 
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I  A.  Klipstein  &  Co.! 


J     Easily    installed.     Operate    for  years 

}  with   practically   no  care 

+ 

I       Westinghouse- Ventura 

I  Ventilating  Fans 

+  + 

+    Inexpensive   to   operate    because    of    the    low   + 

+  current  consumption  and   Ion?  life.  + 

+  + 

+  Full  information    upon   request  + 

I  Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.  | 


Limited 


HAMILTON 


+ 
+ 
+ 
♦ 

+         Toronto  Montreal  Ottawa  4. 

+         Halifax  Fort  William  Winnipeg  + 

T         Calgary  Edmonton  Vancouver  J 

++♦+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 


ONTARIO 

Ottawa 

Winnipeg 

Vancouver 


LIMITED 

MONTREAL,    CANADA 


Colors,    Dyestuffs    and    Chemicals    * 

I'or   Paiicr  Makers  { 


SULPHATE  ALUMINA 
CHINA    CLAY 


Casein,  Soda  Ash, Bleaching  P(j\vder  J 


VEGETABLE  TALLOW 

l'(ir  Preventinn  Foam* 

AURAMINENEWS  BLUE 
VICTORIA  BLUE 

BISMARCK  BROWN 


t 


Shades  proviptly  matched  in  our  Laboratory         + 


>6^ 

i 

'4.    mAi 

m 

1 

^9^^^^^ 

^ 

r 

0r^: 

■% 

1 

Ir'^l^  — -^ 

Mf 

L 

Use  Them  for  Results! 

Waterous  Barkers 


Wateroas  Barkers  will 
give  you  best  results  in 
your  rossing  mill.  An 
evenly  balanced  smooth 
running  disk  in  which 
the    knives    are    set   at 

the  right  angle  to  give   the  proper   slicing  cut  are   features 

of  their  construction. 

Built  in   two  sizes.   4S"  and  .')2"  diameter,  with  shell 

".plit  at  the  rim   or  horizontally.      Provided   with   vertical 

horizontal,   or  inclined  spout.     Usable   with  every  type  of 

mechanical  barking  attachment. 

We  supply  them  bare,  or  with  Bulterfield.  I.omb.it' 

or  Witham  Attachments  as  desired. 

Kvrrv  m.Tchine  guaranteed  for  servitr 

The    Waterous    Engine   Worki   Co.,    Ltd., 

BRASTFORD.  CANADA. 
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ENGLISH 
PULP  STONES 

FROM 

OUR  OWN  QUARRIES 
Machined   and   Fitted 

at   our 

MONTREAL  WORKS 

Prince    and    Brennan    Streets 


mmm 


mnm. 


« 


MovruvivL 


LOMBARD   &  COMPANY 

236-238  A  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PORRITTS  &  SPENCER 

LIMI 

Joseph  Porritt  &  Sons 


LIMITED 


Porritt  Bros. 
&  Austins 


Felts, 


FELTS 


Samuel 

Porritt 
&  Sons 


Felts, 


&c. 


J.   H.  Spencer   &  Son 

FELTS,    BLANKETS,    etc. 

Makers  and   Weavers  of     M„„L„_'     „!      Tl^l-k.. 
every    description    of  MeChaniCal      LlothS 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


BEATER  BARS 


BED  PLATES 


n 


>> 


ARGUS 

High   Speed 

and 

Carbon  Tool 

STEELS 

for 

all    purposes 


ARGUS 


KNIVES 

of  all 
descriptions 

for 

PAPER  AND 

WOOD     PULP 

MILLS 


"JORDAN"    FILLINGS 

"DELVIO"  MINING  STEEL 

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co. 

ARGUS    WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD  -          England 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 

AGENTS    FOR    CANADA 


?o<  ?o<  >oOoOoO°\/°0°\/°0°0°\/°0°0°0°0°0°0°v°\/°\/% 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

A  Semi-Monthly  Magazine  Devoted   to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturine 
Industr>'  with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of   Conditions  in   the  Allied  Trades. 

Published  by  The  Industrial  and  Educational  Press,  Limited 

35-45  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal.  Phone  Main  2662 

Toronto  Office,  263-26.5  Adelaide  St..  \V.  Phone  Main  6764. 

New  York  Office,  206   Broadway. 

ROY    L.    CAMPBELL,    B.A.,    B.Sc.F.,  Editor. 
Published  on  the  Ist  and  15th   of  each  Month.     Changes  in  advertisements  should  be   in   Publishers'   hands  ten 
days  before  date  of  issue.     The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  submit  articles  of  practical  interest  which,    on     publi- 
cation, will  be   paid   for. 

SUBSCRIPTION  to  any  address  in  Canada,  $2.00— Elsewhere  $2.50  (10  shiUings).  Single  Copies  20c. 


VOL.   XIII. 


MONTREAL,  JUNE   15,   1915 


No.   12 


A  Neglected  Opportunity 

The  director-s  of  tlie  Ontario  Pulp  and  I'apor  .Makers' 
Safety  Assoeiatioii  had  very  little  to  encourage  them 
in  their  good  work  when  they  convened  in  Toronto  on 
May  27th  last,  to  place  before  the  paperinakers  of  the 
Province  the  constitution  which  they  had  adopted. 
The  meeting,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  adjourn- 
cd  from  the  11th  May  in  Ottawa.  At  that  time  one 
paperinaker,  who  saw  the  light,  turned  up,  and  he  was 
one  of  those  living  at  a  great  distance  from  Ottawa. 

In  Toronto,  the  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Directors  was  very  little  more.  This  occurred  even  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  two  or  three  communications  on 
the  subject  had  gone  to  i-v.-i-y  papermakrr  in  the 
jirovince. 

Ontario  papermakers  appHi  intly  are  not  alive  to 
their  opportunities.  The  meetings  were  held  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  what  should  be  done  to  unite  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturers  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut 
down  the  losses  from  accidents  in  mills,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  assessments  which  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Hoard  makes  upon  all  Ontario  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturers. 

Th<-  position  is  simply  this:  The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Moard  under  the  Act.  has  fully  authority  in 
deciding  what  claims  for  injuries  shall  be  paid  by  the 
manufacturers,  and  what  Iohsch  shall  be  bonic  by  the 
workmen  involved  in  accidents.  For  the  purpose  of 
[laying  the  compensation,  be  it  by  a  single  indemnity, 
or  by  annuities,  the  Compensation  Hoard  is  assessing 
ever}'  pulp  and  paper  manufacturer  annually  at  the 
rate  of  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total  of  his  pay  roll.  This 
figure  has  been  arrived  at  by  a  conBultation  of  the 


losses  in  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  other  countries. 
Hardly  anyone  will  admit  that  the  assessment  is  in 
proportion  with  the  necessities  of  the  case.  If,  as  is 
ipiite  possible,  the  pay  rolls  in  Ontario  mills  amount 
to  .tliOOO.OOO  a  year,  then  the  annual  a.ssessment  will 
be  upward  of  $42,000  a  year.  In  other  words,  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  is  saying  to  the  manufacturers  to- 
day, "you  are  inefficient,  and  careless  of  the  interests 
of  your  employees  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  put 
to  personal  losses,  which  we  estimate  at  .$42,000.  '  The 
smallest  mill  in  the  jirovince  will  probably  have  to  pay 
about  .$300  a  year  for  accidents,  whi<h  it  tnay.  or  may 
not,  have  permitted.  Some  of  the  larger  mills  will  have 
to  pay  over  $10,000  each. 

If  the  Ontario  papennaker  wants  to  save  money, 
he  will  take  up  the  ojiportunity  which  the  Government 
has  given  him  of  demonstrating  that  his  losses  are  not 
what  they  are  estimated  to  be.  The  best  and  .surest 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  co-operate  with  the  other  manu- 
facturers. Wc  urge  every  manufacturer  to  come  for- 
ward and  do  his  utmost. 


Export   Trade    in    Forest 
Products 

As  onr  readers  are  probably  awai'c.  the  Dominion 
fJovernment,  on  thr-  suggestion  of  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Ross, 
Minister  of  Lands  of  the  Province  of  Hritish  Columbia, 
has  appointed  Mr.  II.  R.  MacMillan.  Chief  Forester  of 
the  Pacific  Province,  a  Special  Commissioner  lo  inves- 
tigate the  powibilities  of  foreign  markets  for  Canadian 
lumber  The  importance  of  this  commission  is  ap- 
parent to  all,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  Canadians  realise 
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in  wliat  strong  hands  their  interests  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  have  been  placed.  Mr.  MacMillan,  according 
to  the  newspapers,  has  already  secured  an  order  for 
three  cargoes  of  lumber,  which  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  have  gone  to  some  other  nation  than 
Canada.  This  aggressive  spirit,  which  has  resulted  in 
definite  sales  of  Canada's  forest  products  is  but  an 
indication  of  what  may  follow  if  the  country  as  a  whole 
would  grasp  even  one  small  part  of  the  views  which  Mr. 
MacMillan  holds. 

In  a  recent  article  to  the  "Canada  Lumberman,  Mr. 
MacMillan  says: 

"Canada  is  naturally  a  forest  country,  a  condition 
which  Canadians  are  prone  to  overlook.  Of  the  whole 
of  Canada,  25.9  per  cent  is  agricultural;  the  remainder 
of  the  country  will  produce  no  crop  but  a  crop  of  tim- 
ber."  The  forest  is,  therefore,  our  greatest  resource. 
It  is  resource  so  wide  in  area  it  should  also  if  well 
managed,  assist  Canadians  in  maintaing  a  world-wide 
exjjort  trade  in  timber  products. 

Mr.  MacMillan  points  out  that  for  three  hundred 
years  Canadians  have  paid  their  foreign  debts  with  the 
produce  of  the  forest.  In  the  earlier  days  we  exported 
pine,  and  now  we  are  shifting  to  spruce,  Douglas  fir, 
pulp  and  paper,  and  manufactured  wooden  articles. 
Comparing  Canada  with  the  United  States,  Mr.  Mac- 
Millan shows  that  the  exports  of  forest  products  of  the 
Dominion  are  $5 .  97  per  capita  per  annum,  whereas  in 
the  United  States  the  total  is  only  $1.37  per  capita 
per  annum.  Pulp  and  paper,  and  pulp  products  figure 
prominently  in  the  commodities  which  Mr.  MacMillan 
believes  should  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  Can- 
ada's  exports  as  time  goes  on.  "Canada,"  he  says, 
"should  always  be  in  a  position  to  compete  favorably 
with  manufactured  forest  products,  where  she  can 
compete  with  manufactured  articles.  "It  is  only  a 
pity  that  Canadians  as  a  whole  have  not  been  seized 
with  the  importance  of  the  development  of  our  forest 
resources.  "Canada,"  says  Mr.  MacMillan,  "cannot 
be  a  great  trading  or  commercial  country  unless  the 
three-fourths  of  her  area  which  is  timbered  is  produc- 
tive, supporting  timber  industries.  Already  in  Eastern 
Canada,  no  permanent  extension  of  the  export  timber 
trade  is  possible  for  the  reason  that  the  forest  has  not 
been  protected  from  fire  and  reckless  exploitation." 
Again  and  again  it  must  be  urged  upon  Canadians 
that  the  forest  resources  will  be  proved  in  years  to 
come  one  of  the  very  greatest  assets  which  the  country 
can  boast.  While  it  is  true  that  our  wheat  exports  will 
be  great,  .still,  with  the  vast  areas  of  land  which  are 
capable  of  producing  only  forest  crops,  opportunities 
lie  open  for  the  development  of  industries,  such  as 
the  pulp  industry,  which  we  will  be  foolhardy  if  we 
io  not  embrace.  The  members  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
mdustry  may  felicitate  themselves  that  it  is  in  their 
own  power  to  make  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  in- 
tensive uses  of  our  forests.  The  pulp  industry  is  one 
which  will  be  permanent,  but  it  is  necessary  first  of  all 
to  safeguard  the  timber  which  is  now  standing. 


The    "Made-in-Canada" 
Campaign 

The  efforts  of  the  Canadian  ilanufacturers'  Associ- 
ation and  other  organizations  throughout  the  country 
to  promote  the  sale  of  "Made-in-Canada"  goods,  has 
received  wonderful  support  in  the  past  few  months. 
There  are  some  firms  who  have  gone  the  length  of  pay- 
ing a  great  deal  more  for  commodities  of  which  they 
had  need,  in  order  that  Canadian  producers  might  be 
given  preference.  Fortunately,  the  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation has  had  tlie  good  sense  not  to  push  the  cam- 
paign to  its  fullest  extent.  The  recent  writer  in  the 
"University  Magazine"  who  claims  that  "when  a 
manufacturer  in  an  industry  already  protected  to  the 
extent  of  20  per  cent,  30  per  cent,  or  40  per  cent  raises 
a  clamour  for  the  exclusion  of  foreign  goods,  the  thing 
passes  from  protection  to  plunder,"  will  not  find  the 
argument  of  the  editor  of  "Industrial  Canada"  ex- 
treme when  he  defines  the  "Made-in-Canada"  move- 
ment as  follows : 

The  "Made-in-Canada"  argument  is  simply  this. 
Canada  is  a  young  country,  which,  although  it  has  one 
of  the  most  moderate  protective  tariff's  in  the  world, 
has  built  up  a  great  national  industrial  system.  For  a 
couple  of  years  the  output  of  this  plant  has  decreased 
because  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods  has  fall- 
en off',  with  the  result  that  many  workers  are  out  of 
employment  and  a  great  (|uantity  of  unsold  goods  is 
stored  in  warehouses.  Yet  we  are  buying  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  manufactured  goods 
abroad.  Those  who  advocate  the  "Made-in-Canada" 
policy  say  to  Canadian  buyers:  "Before  you  purchase 
an  imported  article  see  if  you  can  find  a  similar  Cana- 
dian article  which  would  suit  you.  You  will  probably 
find  it  and  you  will  find  probably,  too,  that  the  quality 
and  price  compare  favorably  with  the  quality  and  price 
of  the  imported  article.  If  you  should  discover  in 
some  eases,  the  Canadian  article  is  not  quite  so  good  or 
quite  so  cheap  as  the  imported  article,  ask  yourself 
if  your  patronage  will  help  in  time  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  afl'airs  where  the  Canadian  article  would  be 
equal  or  superior  to  the  imported  article.  Possibly,  in 
view  of  the  present  extraordinary  situation,  you  might 
concede  a  little  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  article,  but 
we  do  not  ask  you  to  make  any  considerable  sacri- 
fice to  do  so.  If  thousands  of  Canadian  buyers  fol- 
low this  policy,  Canadian  goods  can  be  produced  in 
great  quantities  that  their  quality  can  be  improved  and 
their  price  lowered.  Canadian  raw  material  will  be 
utilized,  employment  will  be  furnished  at  home,  and 
our  foreign  obligations  will  be  reduced. 

With  the  above  before  Canadians,  they  should  not 
go  to  extremes  of  thought  which  might  bring  us  back 
to  ideas  of  pure   Mercantilism. 
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The  closing  address  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
German  Association  of  Cellulose  and  Paper  Chemists, 
held  in  Berlin  recently,  was  a  paper  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Rin- 
niau,  entitled.  Work  in  the  Field  of  Sulphate  and  Sul- 
phite Waste  Licjuor  Utilization,  which  was  published  in 
the  "Papier  Zeitung'"  of  April  4,  l'J15,  and  reproduced 
in  ■"Paper"  of  Maj'  12th.  Dr.  Rinniau  prefaced  his 
paper  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  his  work, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that  since  1908  he 
had  been  occupied  in  researches  in  connection  with 
the  possibility  of  recovering  alkali  from  the  waste  li- 
quors of  soda  or  sulphate  cellulose  manufacture  and 
at  the  same  time  obtaining  valuable  substances  from 
the  organic  constituents  of  the  licjuors.  The  results 
of  these  researches,  published  in  part  in  "Svensk 
Kemisk  Tidskrift,"  in  the  year  1911,  he  described  as 
two  processes,  both  of  which  have  been  conducted  on 
a  large  scale.  He  also  referred  to  his  success  last  year 
in  working  out  a  process  for  the  utilization  of  sulphite 
liiiuor,  which  has  been  for  several  months  luuler  test, 
on  an  industrial  scale,  at  the  expense  of  the  Aktien- 
gesellschaft  (,'ellulosa.  The  reading  of  the  paper  then 
proceeded,  as  follows : 

Utilisation  of  Sulphate  Liquor. 

One  of  my  proi'csst-s  for  the  utilization  of  sulphate  li- 
quor, which  was  the  first  perfected,  is  so  intricate  that 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  suited  for  mill  operation.  It 
comprises  the  following  operative  processes:  Precipi- 
tation of  the  humus  substances  by  carbonic  acid,  recov- 
ery of  the  soda  by  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  distilla- 
tion of  acetic  and  formic  acids,  as  well  as  of  ammonia 
salts,  recovery  of  the  ammonia  by  calcium  hydroxide, 
dry  distillation  of  the  calcium  salts  of  nonvolatile  or- 
ganic acids  with  calcium  hydroxide.  Thereby  there  is 
obtained,  in  addition  to  the  complete  recovery  of  the 
alkali  of  the  li(iuor  by  replacing  the  alkali  lost  by  com- 
mon salt,  for  one  ton  of  cellulos.  the  following  pro- 
ducts: Ilnmus  sub.stance,  with  H.sOO  calorifs  ])fr  kilo, 
600  kilos  (1,:J20  Ib.j  ;  calcium  acetat.-  and  formate,  180 
kilos  i'.VM  lb.);  acetone  si)irit,  :!.')  kilos  (77  lb.);  light 
oils,  ■')'}  kilos  (77  lb.)  ;  hravy  oils.  20  kilos  (44  lb.). 

The  other  process  for  the  utilization  of  sidphate  cel- 
lulo.se  liquor  is  based  on  tht-  fait  established  by  me 
that  thf  dry  distilliition  of  soda  or  sidphati'  crllulose 
liquor,  with  tin-  addition  of  stronu'  alkalii's — smdi  as 
sodium  and  caleiuiri  hydroxides — conducted  uiidi-r  joint 
action  of  an  adequate  volinnc  of  steam,  resulted  in  the 
production  of  large  quantifies  of  valuable  disfilla- 
fion  products,  sueh  a.s  acetone,  methyl  alcohol,  ethyl 
alcohol,  and  oils  i-onsisfing  of  higher  alcohols,  ketones, 
aldehydes  and  carbohydrates.  That  the  difTerence  be- 
tween dry  distilhitioti  of  sulphate  ••elluliise  liquor  with- 
out alkaii  ami  with  alkali  is  highly  important  is  re- 
vealed by  the  fact  that  by  the  dry  distillation  with  joint 
action  of  steam,  from  liquor  that  contains  no  free  al 
kali,  but  three  to  five  grammes  of  acetone  sjiirit  are 
obtained  to  a  kilo  of  wof>d.  whereas  the  same  liquor, 
combined  with  the  jiroper  i|nantity  of  alkali,  yields  un- 
der the  .same  r-irciimsfances.  by  dry  distillnlion.  fifty- 
five  to  sixty  gramiiies  of  acetone  spirit  to  one  kilo  of 
wood. 

In  determining  what   alkali  shoulil   I miiioyed   in 

the  above  indicaterl  dry  distillation  and  the  (piantity 
that  should  he  used,  the  following  facts  are  of  import- 
ance: The  liquor  contains,  broadly  stated,  two  kinds 
of  organir'  substances;  one  contains  methoxyl  anil  has 
its  oriifin.  therefore,   in   the  litrnin  constituents  of  the 


wood:  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  is  free  from  meth- 
oxyl  [0(CIl3)J  and  has  it  origin  in  the  carbohydrates 
— the  saccharine,  starch  and  cellulose  of  the  wood. 
The  substances  containing  methoxyl  yield  the  largest 
quantity  of  acetone  .spirit,  especially  methyl  alcohol,  if 
they  are  distilled  with  soda  lye  and  not  with  calcium 
hydroxide.  The  best  results  have  been  obtained  by 
working  with  a  sodium  hydroxide  proportion  of  60 
per  cent  of  the  organic  substance.  The  substances  free 
from  methoxyl,  on  the  other  hand,  yield  the  largest 
quantity  of  acetone,  principally  acetone  with  smaller 
proportions  of  ethyl  alcohol,  when  they  are  subjected 
to  dry  distillation  with  calcium  hydroxide  and  not  with 
sodium  hydroxide.  The  best  yield  is  obtained  by  add- 
ing one  and  a  half  times  as  much  calcium  hydroxide 
as  would  be  required  to  render  the  solution  caustic. 
Consequently  a  liquor  rich  in  substances  containing 
methoxyl  should  be  dry  distilled  with  a  mixture  of 
sodium  and  calcium  hydroxides.  The  best  yield  of 
valuable  by-products  is  obtained,  for  instance,  from 
the  li(|Uor  resulting  from  the  production  of  easy  bleach- 
ing woodpul]),  by  subjecting  the  liquor  i)itch  to  dry 
distillation  with  one  molecule  of  sodium  hydroxide  and 
three-fourths  molecule  of  calcium  hydroxide  to  one 
molecule  of  soilium  oxide  found  in  the  liquor. 

This  process  for  the  utilization  of  sulphate  liquor  is 
comparatively  simple,  as  will  he  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing brief  description  of  it. 

As  digester  liquor  in  cellulose  digestion,  there  is  em- 
ployed soda  lye,  with  :?  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  soda 
•  calculated  acconling  to  active  alkali  t.  experience 
proving  that  this  produces  just  as  good  cellulo.se  as 
the  customary  sulphate  lye  containing  30  per  cent  of 
sulphate  of  soda. 

To  the  resultant  liquor  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
soda,  in  the  form  of  recovered  soda,  is  added  and  it 
is  causticixed  with  lime,  also  recovered  in  the  process. 
The  carboniferous  linu'  sludge  is  filtered  and  the  fil- 
trate concentrated  to  35  deg  to  40  deg.  Heaume. 

This  thick  liquor,  mixed  with  three-fourths  of  a 
molecule  of  calcium  hydroxide,  calculated  according 
to  the  quantity  of  soda  in  the  original  liquor,  is  then 
transferred  to  an  evaporating  apparatus,  such  as  is 
used  in  suljihite  cellulose  mills  for  the  production  of 
■'eellpech'  (cellulose  pitch),  and  therein  further  con- 
centrated until,  while  hot,  it  is  viscidly  fluid. 

This  mass  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  whereby, 
for  one  ton  of  cellidose.  the  foljiiwiiig  |>riiduets  arc  ob- 
tained :  Approximately  300  cubic  meters  of  noncon- 
densahle  gases  of  high  fuel  value;  125  kilos  of  acetone 
spirit,  light  and  heavy  oils;  a  retort  residue  of  so- 
dium anil  calciiun  carbonate  of  about  400  kilos,  con- 
taining carbon. 

The  combustible  gases  supply  so  much  of  the  fuel 
required  to  cfTeci  the  dry  ilisliilation  that  only  about 
100  kilos  of  coal  are  needed  jier  tiui  of  cellulose. 

This  process  has  thus  far  not  nuitiired  sufficiently  to 
be  u.seil  in  praetire.  the  accomplishment  of  the  dry  dia 
filiation  presenting  great  diflii'idfics.  while  disagree- 
able odors  could  not  be  avoided  if  the  liquor  was  sul 
phurous.  Where  the  liquors  contained  loo  small  a 
quantify  of  sulphate  of  soda,  cellulose  of  least  satisfae 
fory  qtudify  was  to  be  experted  However,  in  the 
nieanti?ne,  I  bidieve  I  have  solved  the  problem,  both  in 
regard  to  dry  distillation  and  in  relation  to  the  bad 
odors.  The  dry  distillntion  can  be  aecoinplished  in 
ordinary  wood-cnrhnni/ing  furnncis.  ni  whiih  tiie  heat 
ing,  for  instance,  is  etTected  by  heat  elements  and  the 
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mass  to  be  distilled  oiif,  in  strata  or  layers  of  a  depth  of 
about  3  em.,  is  transported  on  trucks  into  the  retort. 
The  manner  in  which  the  bad  odor  is  obviated  I  will  not 
state  here,  but  this  much  may  be  said,  the  process  com- 
pletely disposes  of  this  problem  in  an  inexpensive  man- 
ner. 

If  the  process  designed  by  me  for  the  deodorization 
of  waste  gases  of  distillation  is  applied  to  the  vaporous 
of  the  digester  the  bad  odors  ordinarily  proceeding 
from  it  will  not  be  noticed.  As  in  working  accord- 
ing to  this  method  only  small  (juantities — about  3  per 
eent— of  sulphate  of  soda  are  used,  there  arise  no  dis- 
agreeable odors,  not  even  from  the  remaining  branches 
of  manufacture,  and  no  bad  smells  are  diffused  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mill. 

Utilization  of  Sulphite  Liquor. 

I  now  approach  the  discussion  of  my  new  process 
for  the  utilization  of  sulphite  cellulose  liquors.  This  is 
associated  with  my  process  for  the  utilization  of  sul- 
phate cellulose  liquor.  The  association  occurs  in  the 
fact,  discovered  by  me,  that  the  organic  substances  of 
sulphite  liquor,  by  certain  treatment,  can  be  trans- 
formed into  the  same  organic  substances  that  are 
formed  when  wood  is  cooked  with  soda  lye,  for  which 
reason  the  organic  substances  from  sulphite  liquor  can 
be  utilized  by  the  same  plan  of  treatment  as  I  em- 
ployed for  soda  or  sulphate  liquoi'. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows:  The  sulphite 
liquor  is  mixed  with  so  much  slaked  or  unslaked  lime 
as  will  make  to  one  liter  of  liquor  22  to  25  grammes 
CaO.  Then  the  liquor  is  boiled,  first  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, then  at  180  deg.  Cent.,  altogether  for  five 
hours.  After  this  boiling,  the  precipitate  produced  in 
the  liquor,  consisting  of  humus  substance  and  calcium 
sulphite,  is  removed  from  the  solution  by  filtration.  The 
residue  is  treated  with  sulphur  dioxide  solution,  by 
which  the  calcium  sulphite  is  transformed  into  calcium 
bisulphite,  whereas  the  humus  substance  remains.  The 
calcium  bisulphite  solution  is  employed  in  making  up 
fresh  quantities  of  digester  lye.  The  humus  sub- 
stance residue  can  best  be  freed  from  the  water  it 
contains  by  heating  with  hot  water,  it  then  forms  a 
cake,  containing  40  to  45  per  cent  of  water.  The  alka- 
line filtrate,  obtained  after  separation  of  the  humus 
substance  and  the  calcium  sulphite,  and  which  con- 
tains the  remaining  organic  substances  of  the  sulphite 
liquor,  chiefly  in  the  form  oxy-acids,  is  evaporated  to 
40  deg.  Beaume,  and  calcium  oxide  or  hydroxide  is  then 
added  in  such  quantity  that  to  one  molecule  of  CaO 
combined  in  the  liquor  there  will  be  an  addition  of  one 
and  a  half  molecules  of  CaO. 

This  lime-impregnated  liquor  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness and  the  dessicated  mass  subjected,  in  the  presence 
of  steam,  to  dry  distillation.  There  is  obtained  there- 
by a  distillate  that  contains  acetone  spirit,  light  and 
heavy  oils  and  combustible  gas.  There  also  remains 
a  dry  distillation  residue  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
carbon.  In  this  manner,  at  the  Skutskars  Cellulosa- 
fabrik,  from  one  liter  of  sulphite  liquor  which  at  or- 
dinary temperature  varied  around  70  deg.  Beaume,  and 
which  contained  0.9  per  cent  total  sulphur,  the  follow- 
ing products  were  obtained:  Soluble  calcium  sulphite 
(CaSOv),  equivalent  to  13.5  Gm.  SO.,  for  sulphite  di- 
gester liquor,  25  Gm. ;  humus  substance  (anhydrous), 
50  Gm. ;  lime  salts,  66  Gm. 

From  the  lime  salts  by  dry  distillation  was  obtained : 
Acetone  spirit,  containing  65  per  cent  of  acetone,  33 
Gm. ;  low   boiling  oils,   3 . 3  Gm. ;   high  boiling  oils,   2 


Gm. :  dry  distillation  residue,  containing  6  Gm.  carbon, 
46.2  Gm. ;  variable  quantities  of  combustible  gases. 

From  five  cubic  meters  of  sulphite  liquor  there  was 
consequently  obtained :  Calcium  sulphite,  125  kilos 
(275  lb.);  humus  substance,  250  kilos  (550  lb.);  lime 
salts  (limed),  330  kilos  (726  lb.),  which  yielded:  ace- 
tone spirit,  16.5  kilos;  low  boiling  oils,  15  kilos;  high 
boiling  oils,  10  kilos;  lime  carbon,  231  kilos,  with  30 
kilos  of  combustible  carbonaceous  gases. 

In  utilizing  sulphite  liquor,  we  can  proceed  by  first 
fermenting  it  and  distilling  the  resultant  sulphite  alco- 
hol, then  mj'  process,  as  above  described,  may  be  em- 
ployed with  the  mash  obtained.  The  process  in  such 
case  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  utilizing 
the  sulphite  liquor  without  extracting  the  alcohol,  ex- 
cepting that  from  the  mash  a  smaller  quantity  of  lime 
salts  is  obtained  for  dry  distillation.  From  mash  at 
the  Skutskars  Sulphite  Alcohol  Works  there  was  ob- 
tained, for  instance,  from  five  cubic  meters  of  sul- 
phite, only  225  kilos  of  lime  salts  for  dry  distillation. 

The  process  described  can  be  conducted  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  according  to  whether  the  sulphite  mill  has 
wood  chips,  sawdust,  peat,  etc.,  at  its  disposition.  If 
thin  chips  or  sawdust  are  available,  these  can  be  added, 
with  great  advantage,  to  the  sulphite  liquor,  when  boil- 
ing it  with  lime ;  the  addition  of  lime  must,  however,  in 
such  case  be  suitably  increased,  because  in  cooking 
with  lime  at  such  a  high  temperature  as  in  this  case  em- 
ployed we  can  obtain  from  sawdust  on  average  16 
per  cent  of  its  dry  weight  in  the  form  of  such  lime 
salts  as  yield,  on  dry  distillation  with  lime,  acetone 
and  alcohol.  To  one  cubic  meter  of  sawdust,  having  a 
dry  weight  of  145  kilos,  we  can  therefore  allow  an  ad- 
dition of  six  to  seven  kilos  of  CaO.  The  addition  of  one 
cubic  meter  of  sawdust  to  one  cubic  meter  of  sulphite 
liquor,  on  cooking  it  with  lime,  increases  the  lime 
salts,  in  round  figures,  by  forty  kilos.  The  addition  of 
sawdust  is  moreover  advantageous  in  other  respects. 
The  particles  during  lime  boiling  become  so  saturated 
with  deposits  of  humus  and  calcium  sulphide  that  fil- 
tration is  greatly  facilitated.  The  precipitate  can 
then  be  filtered  and  washed  in  ordinary  diffusers  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  cooked  cellulose.  When  the 
precipitate,  consisting  of  sawdust,  monosulphite  and 
humus,  has  been  freed  from  calcium  sulphite,  it  can 
be  briquetted  and  coked  and  we  then  obtain  a  some- 
what sulphurous  coke  which  in  fuel  value  is  about 
comparable  with  wood  charcoal. 

In  cooking  sulphite  liquor  with  lime  and  sawdust,  we 
must,  as  indicated,  so  gauge  the  quantity  of  liquor  that 
to  one  cubic  meter  a  cubic  meter  of  sawdust  is  allowed. 
If  the  sulphite  mill  has  not  such  large  quantities  of 
sawdust  at  its  disposal,  the  sulphite  liquor,  before  the 
calcium  hydroxide  cooking,  must  be  so  concentrated 
that  the  cubic  volume  of  sawdust  equals  the  cubic  vol- 
ume of  liquor.  The  sulphite  liquor  must  not  be  con- 
centrated to  more  than  35  per  cent  of  its  cubic  volume 
prior  to  the  lime  cooking,  whether  sawdust  is  available 
or  not. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  where  wood  waste  is  avail- 
able, the  precipitate,  consisting  of  wood  substance,  hu- 
mus and  calcium  sulphite,  can  easily  be  filtered  and 
washed  in  ordinary  diffusers.  The  dissolving  of  the 
calcium  sulphite  out  of  this  precipitate,  with  the  aid  of 
sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  the  washing  out  of  the  re- 
sultant acid  calcium  sulphite,  can  be  effected  in  the 
same  diffusers,  but  they  must  of  course  be  made  acid- 
proof,  lined  with  lead  for  instance.  If  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  sawdust  available,  the  sulphite  liquor 
is  first  concentrated  to  35  per  cent  of  its  volume  and 
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then  subjected  to  lime  cooking.  The  deposit  of  humus 
and  calcium  sulphite  thereby  obtained  cannot  very  well 
be  filtered  in  the  dififusers,  but  is  best  washed  and  fil- 
tered in  a  centrifugal  machine.  If  the  centrifugal  is 
acid-proof  the  deposit,  after  the  alkaline  liquor  has 
been  expelled  from  it  to  a  desired  degree,  may  be  treat- 
ed directly — without  stopping  the  centrifugal  —  with 
sulphuric-acid  water  for  dissolving  and  washing  out  the 
calcium  sulphite. 

This  process  has  recently  been  subjected  in  the  Skut- 
skars  works  to  a  large  number  of  tests  on  a  wholesale 
scale.  In  these,  partly  ma.sh  from  the  sulphite  alcohol 
works  and  partly  sawdust  have  been  used  as  raw  ma- 
terial. Up  to  the  present  time.  500  cubic  meters  of 
ma-sh  with  500  cubic  meters  of  sawdust  have  been 
treated.  The  lime  cooking  was  undertaken  in  the 
rotarj-  digesters  of  the  sulphate  cellulose  mill,  which 
have  a  capacity  of  thirty  cubic  meters.  For  each 
cooking,  sixteen  cubic  meters  of  mash  and  sixteen 
cubic  meters  of  sawdust  were  used,  to  which  was  add- 
ed 400  kilos  of  unslaked  lime.  The  cooking  was  con- 
ducted for  the  first  half  hour  at  a  little  over  100  deg. 
Cent.,  then  for  one  hour  at  150  deg.  Cent.,  and  finally 
for  three  hours  at  ISO  deg.  Cent.  After  cooking  was 
finished,  the  pressure  was  let  down  and  then  the  con- 
tents of  the  digesters  were  blown  into  the  diffusers. 
From  the  gases  blown  off  there  were  obtained  for  the 
cooking  of  10.5  kilos  of  wood  alcohol  and  the  usual 
•piantity  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Washing  in  the  diffusers  proceeded  smoothly  and  the 
li<|uor  passing  from  them  was  perfectly  clear.  The 
washing  was  stopped  as  soon  as  the  density  of  the 
liquor  began  to  decrease.  This  is  of  importance  be- 
cause by  this  means  loss  of  calcium  sulphite  by  solution 
is  prevented.  The  organic  salts  that  are  not  washed 
out  are  returned  for  cooking  after  the  cabium  sul- 
phite has  been  dissolved  away;  they  combine  with  the 
sulphite  liquor  and  are  by  this  means  recovered  for 
subsequent  dry  distillation.  As  the  diffusers  were  not 
lined  with  lead  in  the  experiments  conducted  on  a  large 
scale,  the  material  in  them  could  not  be  washed  with 
sulphuric-acid  water,  and  this  work  was  consequently 
performed  in  a  smaller  diffuser  installed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Washing  with  sulphuric-acid  water  proceeded 
most  satisfactorily  when  the  mass,  before  washing,  was 
steeped  frir  an  hour  in  the  acidified  water.  The  liquor 
from  the  <lifrusers  was  concentrated  in  a  vacuum  ap- 
paratus to  25  deg.  Beaume,  then  treated  in  mixers  of 
six  cubic  meters  capacity,  at  about  !tO  deg.  Cent., 
with  slaked  lime.  The  liquor  thus  liTiied  was  evaporat- 
ed to  dryiii'ss  in  a  <irying  eyliiwb'r  of  1.8  meters  dia- 
meter. This  drying  cylinder  turned  out  in  twenty-four 
hours  550  to  o'JO  kilos  of  lime  salts  containing  6  per 
cent  of  water. 

The  lime  salts  were  then  dry  distilled  in  a  furnace 
formed  of  two  superimposed,  helicoifi.  connected  cham- 
bers, into  which  every  minute  2.'-i  kilos  of  mass  were 
loadi'd.  The  flry  (listillatinn  yieldid  a  well  earhonized. 
small-grainefl,  flry  distillation  residue  of  porous  carbo- 
naecous  lime.  The  flisfillate  still  rontaim-rl  some  mer- 
captan,  an  objectionable  feature  whieh  couhl  be  avoid- 
ed in  the  manner  referred  to  in  the  sulphate  process. 
By  the  distillation  there  was  olttained  aeetone  spirit 
containing  67  i)er  cent  of  aeetone.  30  per  eent  of 
methyl  aleohol  and  'i  per  eent  of  ethyl  aleoliol.  In  addi 
tion.  litflit  and  heavy  oils  were  obtained.  The  lighter 
oil,  as  shown  by  test,  can  be  successfully  used  as  fuel 
for  gasoline  motors. 


The  humus-sawdust,  washed  with  sulphurous  acid, 
was  partly  freed  from  water  under  a  pressure  of  80 
kilos  to  the  square  centimeter,  whereby  a  pressed  ma- 
terial, containing  about  40  to  45  per  cent  of  water, 
was  obtained.  These  pressed  cakes  of  sawdust  and 
humus,  when  coked,  produced  coke  of  limited  solidity, 
but  when  they  contained  twice  a.s  miach  humus  as  saw- 
dust, yielded  a  durable  coke.  The  durability  of  the 
coke  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  humus  substan- 
ces, irrespective  of  whether  it  had  been  cooked  with 
the  sawdust  or  was  added,  wholly  or  in  part,  at  the 
briquetting. 

In  bringin<r  the  reading  of  his  paper  to  a  close.  Dr. 
Rinman  said : 

"Having  concluded  my  communication,  I  hope  I 
have  made  known  to  you  a  process  which,  in  the  future, 
will  make  a  profitable  utilization  of  cellulose  liquor  pos- 
sible. The  entire  available  volume  of  liquor  cannot  of 
course  be  made  use  of  aeco'rding  to  this  process,  the 
demand  for  acetone  being  limited. 

"Judging  by  the  experiments  undertaken  on  a  large 
scale  and  calculations  of  the  cost,  it  is  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  mills  practising  this  inethod  of  utiliza- 
tion will  make  a  j)rofit  out  of  the  process  and  solve 
the  waste  liquor  problem." 


Accidents  Cost  Money. 

According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Investigation  &  Statistics  of  the  Ohio  Industrial  Com- 
mission, people  living  in  Hamilton  County  have  receiv- 
ed $154,668.00  from  them  during  the  six  months  end- 
ing December  31st.  1014.  The  bulletin  states  a  very 
large  proportion  of  these  acciflents  might  have  been 
prevented  by  the  ailojition  of  simple  safety  devices  on 
the  part  of  the  employers,  and  greater  care  being  exer- 
cised by  the  employees.  One  death  was  the  result 
of  infection  caused  by  the  scratch  from  a  nail  in  a 
barrel,  from  whieh  an  employee  was  taking  the  con- 
tents. The  Industrial  Commission  are  now  endeavoring 
to  lessen  these  acei<lents  by  eliminating  the  cau.ses. 


Talc  Displaces  Starch  in  Paper-Making. 

According  to  "Woehenblatt  fur  Papierfabrikation." 
the  high  prices  of  potato  starch  and  potato  flotir  have 
caused  manufacturers  of  fine  writinc  and  printing  pa- 
pers in  Germany  to  substitute  liieli  grade  talcum  in  part 
or  altogether  for  the  starch  dressing  used  to  ensure 
a  fine,  smor)th.  ink-fast  surface.  It  is  asserted  that  for 
newsprint  jiajier  the  talc  is  preferable,  on  account  of 
the  saving  it  effects  and  the  better  impression  produc- 
ed, especially  in  the  case  of  paper  intended  for  half- 
tone illustrations. 


Chinese  Want  More  Paper  Mills. 

Tenders  are  now  being  received  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  a  large  jiaper  mill  at  Canton.  China  It 
is  proponed  to  spend  ^T.'iO.OOO  on  the  erection.  The 
eqtiipmenf  will  bring  tlie  total  cost  to  a  very  much 
higher  figure  Miinlxr*  of  the  Trade  Commission  of 
the  <*hine'«e  Republic.  Iwive  n-eently  been  extensjvelv 
entertained  by  jfroniinent  l)usineH><  men  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  who  are  interesting  local  manufacturers  in  the 
project. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  SIZING  PAPER  WITH  GELATINE 


Bv     F  .     C  Y  S  T  E  R  . 


In  the  investigation  of  the  many  complaints  address- 
ed by  the  cii.stomer  to  the  seller  with  reference  to  the 
qualit.y  of  paper  with  which  he  is  being  supplied,  it  is 
occasionally  found  that  the  papermaker  is  at  fault. 
On  these  rare  occasions  the  trouble  may  usually  be 
traced  to  anxiety  on  his  part  to  preserve  the  high 
standard  he  has  previously  created. 

A  ease  in  point  was  furnished  some  time  ago  by  the 
complaint  of  a  customer  with  reference  to  a  paper,  the 
furnish  of  which  was  a  mixture  of  bleached  sulphite 
wood  and  rag,  chiefly  cottons.  The  complaint  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  paper  did  not  handle  so  well,  and 
that  the  customary  firmness  and  "rattle"  were  lack- 
ing. An  analysis  of  the  paper  showed  that  the  making 
in  question  contained  rather  more  than  the  usual  am- 
ount of  cottons,  and  although  the  sheet  was  "prettier" 
and  superior  in  other  respects  to  the  usual  thing,  the 
customer's  wishes  would  have  been  better  met  by 
closer  adherence  to  the  former  and  cheaper  composi- 
tion. Another  complaint,  which  with  some  of  a  kin- 
dred nature  suggested  the  following  notes,  was  with 
reference  to  an  animal-sized  memorandum  paper  from 
which  type-written  letters  were  duplicated  using  a 
previously  damped  cloth  as  a  vehicle  for  the  moisture. 
The  complaint  was  that  after  being  in  use  a  short  time 
the  cloth  became  clogged  and  partly  sized  in  such  a 
way  as  to  interfere  with  the  even  distribution  of  mois- 
ture, and  therefore  also  with  the  duplication  of  the 
type.  The  fault  in  this  case  was  a  larger  amount  of 
gelatine  than  in  the  paper  which  gave  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  some  of  the  excess  was  conveyed  during 
contact  to  the  cloth.  It  is  not  unusual  also,  with  some 
high-class  tub-sized  papers,  to  find  the  gelatine  applied 
in  such  a  way  as  to  create  difficulty  when  writing  in 
the  ordinary  way  with  ink,  and  the  pen  will  occasional- 
ly persist  in  repeating  in  miniature  the  antics  of  inex- 
perienced dancer  on  a  highly  polished  floor. 

Facts  like  the  foregoing  with  regard  to  gela- 
tine suggest  that  there  are  limits  to  the  quantity  essen- 
tial to  produce  the  best  all-round  results.  The  tub- 
sizing  process  is  primarily  intended  to  produce  a  con- 
tinuous surface  sizing  of  ink  resistant  gelatine,  and 
it  is  easier  to  exceed  than  to  regulate  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  perform  this,  imparting  at  the  same  time  the 
attractive  writing  surface. 

The  amount  of  gelatine  absorbed  into  the  body  of 
the  paper  will  vary  largely  with  different  classes  of 
paper,  being  controlled  by  considerations  such  as  finish, 
closeness  of  texture  and  capillarity  of  the  paper  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  temperature  and  consistency  of  the 
size  on  the  other. 

The  gain  in  strength  which  always  accompanies  gel- 
atine sizing  (by  which  is  meant  the  passage  of  the  web 
through  the  bath  after  the  paper  machine  and  subse- 
quent slow  natural  drying)  is  the  natural  effect  of  the 
better  cohesion  of  the  sized  fibres.  The  degree  of 
added  strength  produced  in  this  way,  however,  is  of 
course  limited  by  the  amount  of  gelatine  which  can 
be  applied  subject  to  the  previously  mentioned  con- 
siderations, and  no  amount  of  gelatine  sizing  can  re- 
place the  peculiar  qualities  with  regard  to  the  strength 
and  endurance    acquired    by    the    sheet    through     the 
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judicious  selection  of  the  raM'  material  and  its  subse- 
quent skilled  treatment  in  the  beater  and  on  the  ma- 
chine. 

This  applies  also  to  the  added  resistance  to  deteriora- 
tion by  general  wear  and  tear,  closely  related  to  ten- 
sile strength,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  tub-sized 
paper,  as  here  again  the  question  of  "length  of  life' 
of  the  paper  depends  largely  on  the  same  conditions 
which  govern  the  strength.  The  term  "durability," 
however,  is  capable  of  application  in  another  direction, 
i.e.,  that  of  resistance  to  chemical  action,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  dift'erentiate  the  meaning  of  the  term  when 
used  in  this  connection  from  that  which  is  implied  by 
the  measure  of  its  resistance  to  folding  and  friction. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  two  papers  made  in  the  same 
way  as  regards  beating  and  treatment  at  the  machine, 
and  from  the  same  raw  material,  may  give  the  same 
results  when  tested  for  strength  and  resistance  to  fric- 
tion directly  after  manufacture,  and  yet  to  behave  quite 
differently  when  stored  for  a  length  of  time,  supposing 
that  one  of  the  papers  contains  a  quantity  of  injurious 
compounds  whicii  should  have  been  removed  before 
manufacture. 

In  this  connection  the  application  of  gelatine  can 
hardly  improve  tlie  durability  of  paper  when  viewed  in 
its  capacity  to  withstand  chemical  action,  either  inher- 
ent or  communicated,  since  pure  cellulose,  as  exempli- 
fied my  the  cotton  fibre  is  less  liable  to  deterioration 
than  gelatine.  It  is  one  of  the  most  stable  organic  com- 
pounds known,  and  is  capable  of  resisting  to  a  remark- 
able extent  the  action  of  strong  chemicals.  Gelatine 
does  not  deteriorate  readily  in  the  dry  state,  but  this 
cannot  be  said  of  it  under  conditions  of  abnormal 
dampness,  when  it  is  liable  to  the  development  of  fungi 
and  consequent  decomposition. 

The  addition  of  alum  or  sulphate  of  alumina  is  the 
usual  practice  in  preparing  the  gelatine  bath,  and  its 
thickening  action  on  the  solution  is  well  known.  Alum 
causes  tlie  gelatine  to  form  on  the  surface  of  paper  a 
difficultly  soluble  and  water-resisting  skin.  It  lessens 
the  penetrative  power  of  the  size,  keeping  it  on  the 
surface,  and  gives  the  paper  a  firmer  effect  than  if 
the  gelatine  is  allowed  to  keep  its  original  more  fluid 
condition.  The  excessive  thickening  of  the  size  with 
alum  has,  however,  attendant  dangers:  i.e.,  the  surface 
skin  may  be  made  so  insoluble  that  a  pen  glides  over 
the  paper  without  leaving  any  ink  impression,  and  also 
the  dried  paper  may  show  innumerable  glistening 
points,  not  unlike  the  mica  particles  shown  in  the  fin- 
ished sheet  by  using  badly  levigated  kaolin.  In  the 
following  comparison  of  trials  made  with  gelatine  only, 
and  with  gelatine  with  the  addition  of  alum,  although 
in  the  former  case  the  total  absorption  was  higher,  the 
peculiar  phenomena  mentioned  were  absent,  which  was 
hy  no  means  the  case  in  the  papers  treated  with  alum 
gelatine.  In  connection  with  the  surface  difficulty  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  consistency,  or  more 
correctly  perhaps  the  fluidity  of  the  size  solution  and 
its  penetrative  power,  are  largely  questions  of  temper- 
ature, and  paper  sized  in  a  bath  in  which  the  heat  is 
not  sufficient  to  preserve  perfect  fluidity  is  bound  to 
be  unsatisfactory. 

As  already  indicated,  the  penetration  of  the  sizing 
solution  is  controlled  by  other  considerations  than 
those  of  tempcratui'c  and  fluidity  of  the  size,  the  (Je- 
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gree  of  engine  sizing  being  perhaps  the  most  potent 
factor.  Paper  sized  mechanically  by  passing  the  web 
through  a  trough  of  gelatine  solution  is  subjected  to 
the  longitudinal  tension  necessary  to  steadily  iinwind 
the  hot  solution  with  which  it  comes  into  contact  is  im- 
mediately absorbed  through  the  section,  and  the  re- 
sulting softening  often  causes  the  web  to  become  so 
weak  as  to  be  unable  to  withstand  the  tension.  Par- 
tial sizing  in  the  beater  is  resorted  to.  and  ultimate 
absorption  of  gelatine  consequently  lessened.  Hand- 
made paper,  or  machine-made,  cut  into  sheets  and  sized  • 
by  hand,  has  only,  of  course,  to  support  its  own  wet 
weight,  and  can  therefore  be  wholly  gelatine  sized. 
In  this  way  the  heavy  gelatine  content  of  the  hand-sized 
product  is  of  great  assistance  in  imparting  the  dis- 
tinctive character  which  such  papers  possess. 

In  order  to  make  a  direct  test  of  the  absorbent  quali- 
ties to  gelatine  solution  of  papers  sized  to  different 
degrees  with  rosin,  trials  were  made  with  papers  sized 
in  successive  stages  with  a  half  per  cent  of  rosin,  cal- 
culated on  the  air  dry  weight  of  the  sheet.  The  com- 
position chosen  was  well  beaten  rag  with  no  addition 
of  any  kin'd.  Sheets  were  made  by  hand  to  a  substance 
of  120  gms.  per  square  metre,  first  with  the  waterleaf 
stuff,  and  then  from  the  pul()  sized  in  the  stages  indi- 
cated above  to  2\'^  per  cent.  The  regularity  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  sheets  was  maintained  by  constant  addi- 
tions of  stuff  equal  to  the  quantities  removed.  The  air 
dry  sheets  were  afterwards  sized  by  immersion  for  20 
seconds  in  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  gelatine,  to  which 
was  added  8  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  alumina  on  the 
weight  of  gelatine,  corresponding  to  the  formula  Al,3 
(SO,),  ,;  H,0.  The  excess  of  gelatine  was  removed  in 
each  case  by  rubber-covered  rolls  under  a  constant  pres- 
sure.   The  results  are  set  out  in  Table  I. 


but  lacking  in  the  crisp  firmness  of  the  other  samples. 
The  ink  resisting  (jualities  also  were  not  so  good. 

The  above  results  are  not  given  as  constant,  definite 
proportions  of  gelatine  absorbed  under  all  conditions 
by  papers  containing  the  quantities  of  rosin  mentioned. 
The  figures  would  be  modified  by  many  considerations. 
Hut  whatever  the  quantities  of  gelatine  ultimately  held 
by  the  sheet,  the  differences  between  papers  rosin  sized 
as  above  should  bear  a  corresponding  relationship. 

With  regard  to  the  finished  sizing  efficiency  of  the 
papers  used  in  the  experiments,  this  was  not  estimated 
with  the  exhaustiveuess  necessary  to  give  the  tests 
comparative  numerical  expression,  but  the  advantage 
was  with  the  sheets  containing  the  greater  amounts 
of  gelatine,  although  the  degrees  were  not  so  marked 
as  the  differences  of  gelatine  content  would  lead  one 
to  suppose,  and  could  not  be  distinguished  by  ordinary 
ink  writing. 

The  process  of  tub-sizing,  in  common  with  other  im- 
portant operations  in  connection  with  paper  manufac- 
ture, is  to  the  casual  observer  a  simple  operation,  con- 
taining little  more  Jlian  is  obvious,  the  chief  difficulties 
seeming  those  of  manipulative  skill.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  the  best  results  depend  on  the  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects,  both  from  the 
point  of,  view  of  the  paper  and  the  size,  and  in  their 
application  with  a  view  to  suiting  the  finished  article 
to  the  ()articular  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 


Table  I. 


1 


V2 


3 

11/2 


5 

2V2 


Sheet. 
Per  cent  rosin  size 
Per    cent    gelatine 

absorbed   on   or- 

i  g  i  n  a  I       dry 

weight  of  sheet .   10.2       9.1     7.5     6.5     5.7     5.2 

The  comparative  small  difference  made  by  addition 
of  the  first  half  per  cent  rosin  size  to  that  of  the  second 
is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  its  efficiency 
would  be  lessened  owing  the  hard  water  present.  The 
most  marked  difference  is  made  by  the  adilition  of  1 
per  cent,  the  consecutive  additions  having  reg)ilar  but 
smaller  effect.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  sheet.s  sized 
with  21/2  PO"  f^^nt  absorb  approximately  only  half  the 
quantity  shown  by  the  completely  waterleaf  paper. 

Table  II.  illustrates  the  greater  fluidity  and  pene- 
trative power  of  gelatine  prepared  without  alum,  but 
using  as  a  preservative  a  small  amount  of  formaline. 
Duplicate  tests  to  the  above  were  made,  the  gelatine 
solution  being  of  the  same  strength,  but  prepared  with- 
out the  adtlition  of  alumina  sulphate. 


Table  H. 

0           1 

2 

3         4 

5 

0         V2 

1 

IV2     2 

21/2 

Sheet. 
Per  cent  rosin  size 
Per    cent    gelatine 

absorbed   on   or- 

i  g  i  n  a  I       dry 

weight  of  sheet.    12.1      10.9     H.9     H.O     7.2     6.5 

These  sheets  had  the  advantage  of  being  completely 
free  from  the  glistening  minute  scale  mentioned  farllcr, 


The    Paper    Fibre  Resources  of 
the  Empire 

The  Hon.  Sir  (uorge  II,   I'erley.  K.C'.M.G.,  member 
of  the  Canadian  Government,  presided  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal    Society   of  Arts    in   London,    recently, 
when  ifr.  Charles  Phillips.  M.S.C.I..  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Kiu|iire's  Kesourees  in  I'aperiuakiug  Materials." 
In   the   course   of   his   paper.    Mr.    Phillips   reviewed 
the  various  fibres  suitable  for  i)ai)er-making  purposes, 
found  within  tin-   Empire,  and  spoke  with   particular 
favor  of  bamboo.    As  reported  by  "The  World's  i'ai)er 
Trade  Review,'"  he  said.  "So  succe.ssfiilly  has  bamboo 
passed   the  experimental   stages,  that    it    may   already 
be  said  to  have  come  within  thi'  realm  of  paper-making 
materials,  and  it   is  not  at  all   im]>robable  that   in  the 
near  future  it  will  have  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the 
prini'ipal  tihres  from  which  paper  can  be  prodiiced,  es- 
pecially in  the  Far  East."     In  eonclutling  his  paper. 
Mr.  Phillips  said  it   became  a   matter  of  supreme   im- 
portance at  the  jiresent  time  that  wi-  should  enileavor 
to  supplement  what  might  be  described  as  o\ir  foreign 
sources  of  supply  with  those  which  were  awaiting  ex- 
ploitation   and    development    within    our    own    world- 
wide Empire.    Our  present  dependence  upon  the  Scan- 
dinavian  countries   for  supplies  of  chemical   and   me- 
chanical pulp  had  not  bi-en  without  a  certain  amount 
of   risk   to   the   interests   of   the    l?ritish    papermaking 
industries,  and   it    was   conceivable   that    had    Norway 
and   .Sweden   rangeil   themselves   in   the   ranks   of  our 
foes,  or  have  been  effectively  prevented  from  conduct- 
ing their  export  trade,  a  serious  position  wotild  have 
arisen.     With  a  ready  market   for  its  pulp  exports  at 
its  own   door,   and   with   contracts   to    fulfil.     < 'anada 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  meet  anything  like  the 
reijiiireiiients  of  this  country.     Wliere,  tln-n,  shoubl  we 
have  looked? 

The  Chairman,  opening  a   ilisciissinn  on   the  paper, 
sail!  be  felt  a  very  great  {lersonal  interest  in  the  sub- 
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ject  because  his  business — before  he  undertook  that  of 
serving  the  public-— was  in  the  timber  and  lumber  trade. 
Tn  his  younger  days  they  handled  nothing  but  white 
pine  for  the  pulping  business:  and  afterwards  some 
red  pine.  Of  late  years,  however,  owing  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  pulp  making  industry,  spruce  had  come 
very  much  to  the  front,  and  was  used  very  extensively 
in  Canada.  White  spruce  was  the  best  wood  for  pulp 
making,  but  they  used  balsam  with  it— they  cut  them 
together  and  manufactured  them  together,  and  this 
seemed  to  work  very  well  indeed.  Canadian  pulp-mak- 
ers were  endeavoring  to  get  enough  timber  at  their 
eommand  to  keep  their  works  going  indefinitely.  His 
own  experience  of  spruce  was  that  it  grew  about  3  per 
cent  in  a  year— that  was  to  say  that  in  33  years  it 
would  reproduce  itself;  so  that  the  theory  they  had 
was  that  a  mill  which  had  enough  standing  timber  to 
last  it  about  33  years  could  practically  go  on  indefi- 
nitely if  they  could  keep  the  forest  fires  under.  The 
science  of  forestry  had  not  made  great  progress  in  the 
Empire  except  of  late  years,  when  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention had  been  given  to  it.  Some  of  the  pulp  com- 
panies employed  trained  men  for  the  purpose  of  esti- 
mating- their'timber  and  finding  out  the  best  way  of 
preserving  it.  Fire  had  been  a  very  serious  danger  in 
Canada,  and  there  was  no  nuestion  in  his  mind  that 
more  timber  had  been  burned  than  had  ever  been  cut 
down.  Of  late  years  the  companies  had  developed  a 
system  of  fire-ranging,  employing  men  to  watch  for 
fires  and  put  them  out.  This  practice  had  been  fruit- 
ful of  good  results;  and  he  was  sure  Canadians  intend- 
ed to  give  increasing  attention  to  this  important  point 
in  order  to  conserve  their  immense  supplies. 

Sir  Daniel  Morris.  K.C.M.G..  said  the  possibilities 
of  bamboo  pulp  had  occupied  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. His  own  experience  in  regard  to  bamboo  was 
that  unless  you  had  an  enoi-mous  area  of  it — hundreds 
of  souare  miles  of  bamboo — it  was  not  a  source  of 
paper  supnlv  thnt  could  be  depended  on  for  anv  length 
of  time.  Tn  the  West  Indies,  where  they  tried  cutting 
down  bamboo  for  pulping,  it  was  found  that  the 
clumps  of  bamboo  would  not  bear  cutting  more  than 
once  or  twice;  the  stool  then  lost  its  energy  to  repro- 
duce, and  thev  were  unable  to  carrv  on  pulping  for 
anv  length  of  time.  He  should  say  it  was  very  doubt- 
ful indeed  whether  bamboo,  except  in  Burma,  where 
there  were  enormous  areas  of  it.  was  likely  to  be 
valuable  for  supplies  of  pulp.  With  regard  to  Hedy- 
r-hium.  a  potential  papermaking  material  chiefly  foimd 
in  Brazil,  he  thought  so  highlv  of  this  that  he  recom- 
mended his  friends  in  the  tropics  to  establish  areas 
of  it.  As  rpsards  sugar  cane,  the  trouble  was  that 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  pitch,  and  the  actual 
amount  of  fibre  was  comparatively  small.  A  large 
number  of  Indian  fibrous  grasses  had  been  referred 
to  in  the  paper,  and  while  most  of  these  were  good 
enough,  as  far  as  they  went,  thev  did  not  go  far  enough. 
He  had  been  investigating  various  substances  care- 
fully for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  his  opinion  was 
that  they  must  continue  to  look  to  wood  pulp  as  their 
chief  source  of  supply.  With  regard  to  sources^  of 
supply  within  the  Empire,  Canada  must  take  first 
place;  and  if  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  forest  conserva- 
tion was  carried  out  on  scientific  lines,  there  would 
be  new  supplies  of  timber  in  thirty  years  that  would 
enable  them  to  continue  the  industry  for  an  indefinite 
period.  But  he  regretted  that  some  of  those  engaged 
in  the  business  were  not  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  conducting  the  industry  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  pay;  they  were  not  looking  ahead  and  preserving 


the  young  growth.  In  conclusion.  Sir  Daniel  Morris 
said  that  Newfoundland  offered  a  splendid  field  for  the 
development  of  the  pulp  industry.  The  trees  were  not 
very  large,  but  they  grew  thickly  together,  and  he  sup- 
posed there  was  no  other  part  of  the  world  where  pulp 
wood  could  be  obtained  within  such  easy  reach  of  the 
facilities  for  dealing  with  it. 

Mr,  A.  W,  Foster,  Secretary  of  the  Papermakers'  As- 
sociation, said  papermakers  were  prepared  to  use  al- 
most any  material  so  long  as  it  was  cheap.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  bulk  of  paper  made  was  not  re- 
quired to  be  suitable  for  permanent  use.  The  paper 
used  for  the  daily  press  only  needed  a  life  of  a  few 
hours.  The  prosperous  journals  would  give  away  from 
12  to  20  pages  foi-  a  penny,  and  the  papermaker  had  to 
turn  out  something  not  durable  but  cheap.  The  whole 
point  was  that  the  pulp  should  be  of  such  a  character 
that  it  could  he  put  on  the  market  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rate.  This,  of  course,  did  not  apply  to  higher  class 
of  paper,  such  as  writing,  etc,,  for  which  there  was 
ample  material.  The  problem  of  production  was  in  re- 
gard to  the  very  large  plants  turning  out  cheap  paper, 
and  for  tlu'se  tliey  must  have  soiiu>  material  which 
could  he  maiuifactured  at  a  penny  a  pound.  This 
meant  that  they  must  either  make  use  of  the  waste  pro- 
duct of  some  other  industry  or  find  some  plant  or  tree 
which,  growing  wild,  would  serve  their  purpose  with- 
out the  expense  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Clayton  Beadle  .said  he  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  last  speaker,  that  they  were  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  stick  in  investigating  a  fibre  to  see 
if  they  could  make  paper  of  it.  Practically  every  fibre 
was  capable  of  conversion  into  some  sort  of  paper,  and 
perhaps  they  should  fii'st  consider  the  abundance  of 
supply  and  the  c|uestion  of  cultivation.  It  appeared 
that  the  cost  of  cultivation  would  put  the  possibility  of 
a  cheap  supjily  out  of  (|uestion. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Sindall  referred  to  Sii-  Daniel  Morris's 
remarks  on  bamboo,  and  said  there  was  no  definite  in- 
formation that  fre(|uent  cutting  did  injure  the  stools 
and  prevent  the  ])lant  from  reproducing  quickly.  He 
sti-ongly  recommended  the  Government  of  Burma  to 
look  into  this  matter. 

Mr.  P.  Crosbie  Roles  mentioned  that  a  shipment  of 
19  tons  of  papyrus  paper  stock  from  Lake  No,  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  was  due  in  London  on  the  following  day. 
This  constituted  the  first  shipment  of  this  kind  of  ma- 
terial into  the  country. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  proposed  by  Sir 
John  McCall,  Agent-General  for  Tasmania,  concluded 
the  meeting. 


C.F.A.  TERRITORY  RATES  SUSPENDED. 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada 
has   issued   an   order  stating: — 

"In  the  mattei-  of  the  complaint  of  the  Laurentide 
Company,  Limited,  against  the  rates  charged  by  the 
railway  companies  on  paper  to  Central  Freight  As- 
sociation Territory,  effective  May  27th,   1915: 

Upon  reading  what  is  alleged  in  support  of  the  com- 
plaint, it  is  ordered  that  the  following  tariiTs,  namelv: 
C.R.C.  No.  E-2999,  Canadian  Pacific  Railwav  CompanV; 
C.R.C.  No.  E-3ir>7  Grand  Ti'unk  Railwav  Companv; 
C.R.C.  No.  P-115  Grand  Trunk  Railwav  Companv; 
C.R.C.  No.  E-641  Canadian  Northern  Railwav  Com- 
pany; C.R.C.  No.  1103  Ottawa  &  New  York  Railway 
Company,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  suspended  until 
further  Oi'der  of  the  Board." 
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ALUM 


Written    and    Illustrated    Bv     JAMES     SCOTT 


Although  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  alum  as  if 
it  were  a  single  definite  substance,  the  fact  is  that 
there  are  several  alums.  However,  one  kind  is  manu- 
factured to  so  much  greater  an  extent  than  others  that 
it  may  be  taken  as  being  typical  of  them  all ;  but  it 
has  distinct  properties  of  its  own,  which  will  be  dealt 
with  in  due  covirse. 

All  the  alums  in  existence  have  originated  from 
clays  and  shales,  or  rocks,  and  earths  of  a  like  charac- 
ter. They  are  products  of  alumina,  which  is  an  oxide 
of  the  metal  aluminium.  Clay  is  a  comjiound  consisting 
chiefly  of  silica  (exemplified  by  sand,  quartz,  and  flints 
and  alumina.  The  latter  may  be  regarded  as  the 
"earth"  or  "l)ase"  of  clay.  When  the  siliceous  com- 
p'onent  has  been  removed  from  clay,  there  remains  a 
bulky,  crude,  browny-white  substance,  which  is  alum- 
ina. When  absolutely  pure  it  is  white.  It  is  possible 
to  procure  the  metal  aluminium  from  alumina ;  but  for 
commercial  purposes  kindi'ed  minerals  are  used.  Alu- 
mina is  essentially  aluminium  and  oxygen  intimately, 
or  chemically,  l)lended  together.  Remove  the  oxygen, 
and  you  obtain  the  nn'al  which,  if  it  rusted  like  iron 
(it  does  not  do  soi.  would  then  revert  to  alumina. 

The  three  principal  industries  which  use  alum  ari' 
those  of  paper-making,  leather  tanning,  and  textile 
dveincr. 


Fig.    1  —  A    magnified    pinhole    view    of    common    alum 
m  the   powdered   form. 

In  tlir  popular  mind,  alum  is  .still  a.ssociated  with  the 
making  and  l)aking  of  br.-ad  ;  but  the  practice  of  add- 
ing it  to  flour,  with  the  motive  of  bleaching  the  lat- 
ter, is  now  extinct. 

Commercial  alum  is  generally  a  double  .sulphate  of 
potash  and  alumina.  That  is  to  say.  it  is  made  up  of 
sul[.hate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  alumina  in  combina- 
tion. Sometimes  ammonium  is  substituted  for  the 
potash  :  but  there  is  so  close  a  resemblance  between  the 
two  kin.ls  of  ahim  that  they  may  be  regarded,  on  the 
present  occasion,  as  identical.  Hoth  crystallise  practi- 
callv  alike;  and  it  is  worth  while  mentioning  that  all 


the  other  alums  follow  the  same  law  of  formation. 
When  soda  takes  the  place  of  ammonium  or  potash 
along  with  sulphate  of  alumina  the  resulting  alum  is 
similar  to  the  others  just  mentioned;  but  it  is  less 
soluble. 

Ammonium  alum  can  be  readily  detected  from  pot- 
ash, and  so<la  alums  by  the  evolution  of  strong-smelling 
fumes  of  ammonia  which  are  caused  when  either  caustic 
soda  or  lime  is  added  to  a  solution  of  it. 

Aminoniiui:.  p">t;isti.  aii'!  -i>'!,i  :••■•■  three  kinds  of  what 
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Fig.    2. — A    magnified    pinhole    view    of    a    solution    of 
alum   crystallized   by  evaporation  without   heat. 

iiie  known  as  alkali-metal  salts.  Just  as  these  can  take 
the  place  of  one  another,  so  can  aluminium  give  way 
tn  any  other  metal,  such  as  iron  or  chromium.  These 
are  two  of  the  commonest  substitutes;  luif  they  do  not 
i-oncern  the  present  reader,  and  are  only  mentioui>d 
in  an  explanatory  manner,  and  to  make  this  article  as 
(•omjilete  as  necessary. 

Ammonium,  pota.sh,  anfl  soda  alums  are  white,  while 
I'hrome  alum  is  red.  and  iron  alum  pale  violet. 

Sonn'  pretty  experiments  can  be  made  by  suspend- 
ing a  einder  for  a  day  or  so  in  a  jar  containing  a  very 
strong  solution  of  alum,  prepared  with  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  allowed  to  cool,  neautifully  formi'd.  large 
octahedral  er\stals  will  occur  all  over  it  :  and  if  these 
are  afterwards  suspended  in  chrome  or  iron  alum  red 
or  violet  layers  will  be  deposited  upon  them.  Indeed, 
the  productions  can  be  alternated,  as  one  wishes,  with 
the  result  that  magnificently  colored  gem-like  object.s 
are  r)btainab|e. 

Roman  alum  is  found  native  at  Zolfa  in  Italy;  but  ft 
is  generally  contaminated  by  a  large  proportion  of 
iron.  The  main  ma.ss  of  alum  is.  however,  manufac- 
tured. 

Sulphate  of  alumina  (incomplete  alum)  can  be  ob- 
tained by  soakini;  alumina  in  dilute  sulphuric  aeid.  and 
refining  the  produet  Then  potash  '  or  prob.nbly  am- 
monia I  is  added  to  the  extract.  Most  nf  the  alum  now 
sohl  is  prepared  in  this  manner. 

Sulphate  of  alumin.n  was  formerly  made  by  roast- 
ing eertain  shales,  feldsjiars.  or  kiiidre.l  minerals,  and 
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then  adding  water  thereto.  The  fluid  extract  had  to  be 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  it  crystallised  in 
the  form  of  pearly  plates.  But  when  the  requisite  quan- 
titiy  of  either  potash  or  ammonia  was  added,  the  sub- 
sequent crystals  were  octahedral  in  shape — that  is. 
each  like  two  four-sided  pyramids  fixed  with  their 
bases  in  symmetrical  contact  with  each  other. 

The  presence  of  iron  in  alum  can  be  discovered  by 
adding  some  potassium  thiocyanate  to  its  solution,  when 
a  red  color  will  be  produced  if  that  metal  is  present. 
If.  instead,  potassium  ferrocyanide  (generally  known 
as  yellow  prussiate  of  potash)  is  used,  the  iron  will 
induce  the  development  of  a  blue  coloration. 

Iron  will  impart  objectionable  stains  to  paper;  and 
its  elimination  is  a  very  important  matter. 

Alum  is  added  to  size  in  order  to  harden  it.  This 
capacity  is  taken  advantage  of  by  photographers,  who 
use  alum  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening  the  jelly-like 
films  of  their  plates,  etc.  It  also  has  a  bleaching  action, 
especially  on  any  starch  which  may  have  been  added 
to  the  mixture.     The  reader  doi's  not  need  i-emindiug 


Fig   3. — A   magnified    pinhole   view   of   heated   alum   and 
size.  The   latter  is  full   of  transparent   cystals. 
which   become  brown  and  enveloped   in  frills. 

that  size  is  gelatine,  obtained  by  boiling  bones,  hoofs, 
sinews,  skins  and  other  animal  refuse.  Certain  preser- 
vative and  purifying  salts  are  added  to  the  substance  ,- 
and  these  become  evident  when  the  size  is  spread  out 
in  a  flattened  state (  such  as  it  assumes  if  squeezed  be- 
tween two  glass  slides)  and  magnified.  The  crystals 
then  detectable  in  it  are  regular,  minute,  and  trans- 
parent, and  of  all  sorts  of  shapes. 

Size  is  not  regarded  as  in  any  way  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance ;  but  I  have  learnt,  from  close  observation  made 
on  a  large  number  of  samples,  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  its  bulk  consists  of  crystals,  which,  however, 
never  manifest  themselves  to  the  naked  eye.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  precisely  what  influence  these  ob- 
jects exert  on  the  alum;  but  in  Fig.  3  I  depict  the  re- 
sult of  adding  a  small  quantity  of  alum  solution  to 
melted  size,  and  then  warming  the  mixture.  The  hith- 
erto transparent  crystals  darkened,  and  became  sur- 
rounded with  a  frilling  of  bubbles,  which  increased  in 
numbers  and  united  to  form  a  mesh. 

Upon  heating  alum  it  spits,  splutters,  and  melts, 
forming  a  porous  substance  distinguished  as  burnt 
alum. 


When  examining  the  granules  of  ordinary  alum  I 
found  that  they  were  reticulated,  the  meshes  into  which 
they  were  divided  being  vesicular,  semi-crystalline,  and 
glistening.  Reference  to  Fig.  1  will  enlighten  the  read- 
er on  this  i)oint. 

When  alum  is  dissolved,  in  either  cold  or  hot  wa- 
ter, it  M-ill  crystallise  into  beautiful  patterns  of  the 
kind  shown  in  Fig.  2,  if  some  of  it  is  spread  out  on  glass 
and  evaporated.  To  the  naked  eye  we  see  nothing  but 
a  silky  film,  but  beneath  the  microscope  there  are  dis- 
closed row  after  row  of  joined  crystals  in  which  it  is 
easy  to  trace  tiie  octahedral  formation.  These  crystals 
vary,  among  themselves,  fi'om  very  minute  to  fairly 
large  dimensions. 

A  unique  and  very  wonderful  experiment  may  be 
made  by  any  reader  who  has  the  necessary  facilities. 
Heat  alum  and  table  salt  together  in  an  open  pan  until 
the  mixture  has  become  carbonised — i.e.,  converted  in- 
to charcoal.  Then  ])lace  it  in  a  closed  receptacle,  and 
heat  the  char  until  it  becomes  red-hot.  After  having 
been  cooled,  this  product  will  ignite  spontaneously 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  This  fact  was  discovered  by 
Homburg,  and  is  known  as  a  pyrophorus. 

In  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  drawing  pa- 
pers, the  use  of  alum  size,  tiidess  very  carefully  applied. 
is  liable  to  result  in  mischief  to  the  pigments  subse- 
quently painted  upon  them.  Chemists  who  serve  the 
interests  of  artists  have  often  been  very  severe  on  alum- 
coated  papers ;  and  they  are  certainly  justified  in  their 
condemnation,  because  such  things  will  eventually  ruin 
the  best  of  pictures. 


TARIFF  SUSPENSION  WELCOME. 

The  dfcision  of  the  IntrrNtatr  Cnmiuerce  Commis- 
sion to  defer  until  September  making  effective  the  pro- 
posed increased  freight  rates  on  paper  of  various  kinds, 
is  causing  universal  satisfaction  among  U.S.  paper 
manufacturers.  The  adoption  of  these  rates,  would 
very  materially  increase  the  cost  of  shipments.  As- 
sociations and  organizations  all  through  the>  section 
have  been  doing  all  in  their  power  to  arrest  this  step. 
Thos.  6.  Smiley,  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Noi'th- 
ern  New  York  Tariff'  Association,  states: — 

"The  tariffs  thus  suspended  were  issued  by  the 
New  York  Central  and  other  railroads  thirty  days 
ago,  to  become  eff'ective  on  Thursday,  May  27.  and 
carried  an  advance  in  rates  ranging  from  1.2  cents 
to  5.4  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  effecting  all 
grades  of  paper.  The  current  rates  from  this  district 
carry  all  grades  of  paper  including  newsprint,  at  the 
same  rate.  The  suspended  tariffs  provide  an  advance 
in  the  rates  on  newsprint  paper  in  rolls,  and  a  higher 
advance  on  newsprint  in  bundles,  also  on  wrapping, 
tagboard,  printing  paper  not  otherwise  specified,  and 
other  grades  of  paper.  The  Wisconsin.  Minnesota  and 
^Michigan  districts  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  ex- 
tend their  markets  into  the  eastern  territory,  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  transportation  charge 
become  an  important  feature  in  determining  the  value 
of  western  paper  laid  down  in  New  York." 


Specialty  Patents  Issued. 

Two  important  innovations  for  the  paper  industry 
have  just  been  patented,  (^ne  has  reference  to  the 
paper  toweling  and  napkin  industries,  producing  newer 
effect  by  creping  glazed  figured  sheet  on  the  over- 
hanging dryer;  the  other  for  creping  paper  oil  the 
lower  side  of  the  overhanging  dryer, 
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SALES  CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN   MANUFACTURERS 

AND    JOBBERS 

One  of  the  f:i'catt\st  liiftifulties  whieli  the  paper  jobber 
has  to  contend  with  is  educating  his  salesman  regard- 
ing the  various  lines  which  his  stock  comprises.  There 
is  no  gain.saying  the  fact  that  it  takes  exceptional  abil- 
ity, as  well  as  exceptional  effort,  on  the  part  of  the 
salesman  really  to  assimilate  all  of  the  information 
which  he  slionld  have,  in  order  to  jiresent  the  products 
of  the  various  mills  in  an  adequate  and  convincing 
manner. 

It  is  particularly  desirable,  however,  that  this  should 
be  the  case,  when  the  jobber  is  handling  a  line  which 
is  being  advertised  by  the  mill.  No  matter  how  many 
[irivate  brands  of  his  own  he  may  have,  he  realizes 
the  advantage  of  co-operation  to  get  the  most  out  of 
the  advertising  expenditures  of  the  manufacturer  in 
his  district,  and  this  means,  to  a  large  extent,  educa- 
tion of  his  own  salesmen  along  this  line. 

Inasmuch  as  the  manufacturer  knows  more  about 
his  own  goods  than  anybody  else,  it  is  a  logical  proj)0- 
sition  to  have  him  do  as  much  of  this  educational  work 
as  possible.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  good  many 
progressive  jobbers  have  each  of  their  salesmen  sup- 
[ilied  with  the  advertising  matter  of  the  mill,  so  that 
when  they  try  to  talk  a  given  trade-marked  bond  or 
book  paper,  they  will  be  at  least  familiar  with  the 
salient  arguments. 

There  is  nothing  that  hamjjers  develo[)meiit  work  of 
the  kind  indicated  more  than  the  relativ(!  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  salesman.  F'requently  a  customer 
who  has  been  receiving  letters,  circulars  and  other 
advertising  matter  will  be  better  informed  about  it 
tiian  the  salesman,  and  when  the  latter  is  asked 
whether  his  house  handles  the  advertised  line,  about 
all  he  can  do  is  answer  in  the  affirmative.  If  he  gets 
an  order  for  this  i)articular  stock,  it's  because  the 
buyer  has  already  been  sold  by  the  advertising:  cer- 
tainly the  salesman  is  [)repared  to  jjlay  only  a  small 
jiart    in    closing   the   transaction. 

It  would  not  do  to  criticize  the  salesman  too  se- 
verely, of  course,  because  as  a  ruli'  he  is  like  the  king 
in  the  comic  o])era,  wlio  complained  that  he  had  a 
thousand  things  to  think  of.  And  the  paper  salesman 
certainly  has  to  keep  almo.st  as  many  in  mind  when 
he  goes  out  to  call  on  the  trade.  At  that,  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  have  some  sort  of  regular,  co- 
o|)erative  work  done  l>y  the  manufacturer  and  jobber, 
to  tlir  end  that  the  latter's  salesmen  might  be  better 
f(|iiip(>e(l  to  sell  not  ordy  the  goods  which  the  mill  was 
pushing  specially,  hut  all  of  the  paper  included  in  the 
line  of  the  wholesale  distributor. 

In  fact,  one  large  manufacturing  concern  has  recent- 
ly nia<le  an  arrangi-ment  whereby  the  jobbers  handling 
its  proilni'ts  havi-  supplied  them  with  the  names  of  its 
salesiiK'n.  an<l  th>-  latter  are  ad<lressed  frequently  by 
the  mill,  in  personal  letters  in  which  the  mill  takes  up 
not  only  the  features  of  its  products,  which  are  being 
handled  by  the  iniiividual  salesmen,  but  also  and  more 
extensively  the  general  problems  of  selling.  The  lat- 
ter is  stressed  in  order  that  the  jobber  may  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  work  which  the  mill  is  doing  is  not 
onlv  for  its  interest,  but  will  result  in  more  effective 
work  being  <lone  by  the  men  on  the  road,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  jobber  H  business. 

This  is  admittedly,  something  of  a  new  idea  Of 
course,  it  is  not  out  of  the  ordinary  for  a  mill  repre- 
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sentative  to  be  ]iresent  at  a  conference  of  jobbers'  sales- 
men, for  the  purpose  of  ex|)laining  the  method  of  man- 
ufacture and  other  talking-points  of  his  line,  which  the 
jobber  may  be  preparing  to  featin-e.  And  the  "stunt" 
of  a  well-known  mill  in  making  moving  pictures  of  its 
lilant  and  showing  tliein  at  salesmen's  meetings,  as  well 
as  in  other  jdaces  where  those  interested  in  pajicr  hap- 
jiened  to  be  meeting,  is  also  familiar  to  the  trade.  But 
the  plan  of  actually  talking  direct  and  constantly  by 
letter  to  the  jobber's  men  is  a  new  idea. 

The  jobber  might  take  the  ground  that  such  a  policy 
would  be  detrinu-ntal  to  his  interests,  in  that  it  would 
give  the  mill  a  greater  influence!  with  the  men  than 
would  be  proper,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
selling  the  prodqcts  of  many  other  mills,  as  well  as  that 
handling  the  corresiiondencc.  That  would  |)0ssibly 
be  ti-ue  if  the  paper  manufacturer  limited  his  corres- 
pondence to  jiushing  his  own  goods  ajid  blowing  his 
own  bazoo.  Hut  in  the  case  referred  to,  the  policy  used 
is  to  make  every  lett(>r  speak  foi-  the-interests  of  the 
jobber,  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  mill  itself. 

For  instance,  in  one  general  letter  which  the  mill 
sent  out  to  the  salesnu'ii  of  the  various  jobbers  handling 
its  line,  there  were  the  following  interesting  sugges- 
tions:— 

"There  is  one  point  in  c(miu'c1ion  with  selling  that 
my  own  experience  seems  to  jiistify  mentioning  to 
you.  and  that  is  a  salesman's  teiulency  to  cover  too 
witle  a  field,  or.  in  other  words,  to  s]iread  his  selling 
effort  out  too  thin.  For  example,  the  average  Hoston- 
ian  has  probably  never  seen  Riniker  Hill  monument, 
while  j)ractically  all  visitors  to  Boston  make  a  point 
of  visiting  this  spot.  I  am  merely  pointing  this  out  to 
indicate  the  ]iossible  neglected  op|)ort unities  on  th(> 
part  of  all  of  us. 

"The  contiinious  cultivation  of  a  few  prospects  near 
at  hand,  reached  at  little  expense,  is  apt  to  be  even 
more  profitable  than  the  solicitation  of  what  a)ipear  to 
be  larger  accounts  ov(U-  a  wider  territory. 

"My  advice  to  all  salesuu-n  is  to  get  as  close  to  their 
customers  as  possible.  .See  that  you  sell  them,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  every  pound  of  stock  they  buy.  (Jive 
them  honest  advice  in  accordance  with  your  exjierienee. 
and  become,  if  possible,  as  much  a  business  lu'cessity 
to  them  as  their  stenographers.  Nothing  can  be  so 
heljiful  to  a  gooti  salesman  as  a  thoroughly  satisfied 
customer.  He  can  fiei|Uently  offer  sutrgestions  as  to 
where  you  may  look  for  orders  in  other  direi'tions  that 
might  not  come  to  your  attention  at  all.  or  without  con- 
siderable effort. 

"My  only  rea.son  for  giving  you  this  advice  is  he- 
cause  it  has  beeu  a  factor  in  my  own  cx|ierieiiee.  an<l 
because  of  the  tendency  of  evi-ry  man  to  'bite  off  more 
than  he  can  chew'  and  h.se  sight  of  the  more  desirable 
and  profitable  policy  of  thoroughly  '  Fletcherizing'  n 
small  amount. " 

This  letter,  as  may  be  seen,  is  written  in  a  perxonal 
and  familiar  way.  being,  as  n  matter  of  fact,  the  eoni- 
muniealion  of  the  head  of  the  mill,  and  being  received 
conse(|uenlly.  with  much  interest  by  the  salesmen. 
While  it  is  obvious  that  the  jobbei'  should  not  pass 
up  to  the  mill  the  problem  of  eriucating  his  own  sales- 
men in  their  work,  any  help  thnf  he  can  get  from  this 
source  should  eertai?dy  be  gladly  received,  and  in  this 
ease  has  been.  The  salesmen  thi-mseives  respond,  ami 
the  mental  stimulation  which  the.v  receive  is  going  to 
help  thcin  in  all  of  their  work. 
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The  plan  of  the  paper  manufacturer  referred  to  in- 
pludes  advocating  the  sale  of  his  own  goods  by  the 
jobber's  men,  of  course,  but  doing  it  in  a  diplomatic 
and  constructive  way.  For  instance,  the  inclusion  of 
a  "boost"  for  the  line  in  the  following  suggestion  is 
done  in  a  natural  and  effective  manner : — 

"Don't  be  discouraged  because  a  buyer  shows  you 
a  better-looking  sample  than  yours,  oft'ered  at  the 
same  or  a  lower  price.  Remember  that  always,  and 
impress  upon  the  buyer  that  the  real  value  of  any 
paper  is  in  its  working  quality,  day  in  and  day  out, 
in  the  press-room.  It  is  an  actual  fact  that  a  paper  of 
apparently  equal  value  with  another,  and  sold  at  one- 
half  cent  per  pound  less,  may  be  in  the  end  more  ex- 
pensive to  the  buyer  because  of  imperfections,  waste 
and  other  difficulties  which  come  to  light  only  in  the 
press-room  test. 

"This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  decided  to 
standardize  our  jiapers  and  in  every  way  do  our  ut- 
most to  have  them  as  nearly  uniform  day  in  and  day 
out  as  paper  of  the  given  (juality  could  be  manufac- 
tured. This  policy  has  certainly  improved  our  per- 
formance, and,  through  the  eft'orts  of  your  salesmen, 
A'e  have  added  materially  to  our  prestige.  " 

In  connection  with  the  general  proposition  of  co- 
operation between  the  manufacturer  and  jobber  of 
paper  for  the  purpose  of  securing  greater  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  latter 's  salesmen,  a  point  which  is 
not  stressed  as  much  as  it  might  be  is  the  technical 
education  of  the  salesmen  representing  the  mill.  While 
the  latter  have  a  general  knowledge  of  their  line,  they 
are  often  not  as  well  equippd  as  would  be  desirable  to 
disseminate  information  about  it  to  others  who  have 
the  task  of  selling  it. 

If  the  salesman  from  the  mill  were  qualified  to  talk 
to  the  salesmen  of  the  wholesale  houses  carrying  his 
line,  explaining  to  them  the  methods  of  manufacture, 
the  features  which  go  to  make  quality,  and  the  reasons 
back  of  a  given  characteristic,  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  of  great  assistance  and  real  educational  advantage 
to  the  men.  Of  course,  it  does  not  often  happen  that 
many  of  the  salesmen  of  the  jobbing  house  are  at  the 
office  when  he  calls  for  the  principal  purpose  of  selling 
paper;  but  the  opportunities  are  by  no  means  few  in 
number,  and  if  all  of  them  were  taken  advantage  of, 
it  would  mean  better  paper  selling  all  along  the  line. 
Whatever  helps  the  jobber's  sales  organization  is  bound 
to  react  favorably  on  the  manufacturer,  and  the  more 
the  latter  can  do  to  help  bring  this  about,  the  better 
for  his  own  cause. 

The  advertising  departments  of  live  jobbing  houses 
make  a  point  of  sending  to  every  member  of  the  sales- 
force  the  advertising  literature  which  goes  out  to  pros- 
pects. This  covers  the  entire  line,  of  course,  and  in 
addition  to  featuring  the  brands  of  the  jobber,  it  in- 
cludes the  lines  put  out  under  the  trade  names  of  the 
mills.  The  salesman  is  thus  kept  informed  not  only 
as  to  the  arguments  which  have  been  worked  out  for 
the  private  brands,  but  is  also  posted  regarding  the 
strong  points  of  the  manufacturer's  advertised  lines, 
and  in  this  way,  inasmuch  as  the  work  is  spread  out 
over  a  long  time  and  is  comprehensive  of  the  entire 
line,  a  great  deal  of  educational  value  is  accomplished. 

The  efforts  of  the  mill  man  himself,  of  his  salesmen 
and  of  the  jobber  and  his  advertising  department,  all 
co-operating  together  to  help  the  paper  solicitor  sell 
more  goods  right,  is  bound  to  produce  results ;  and  any 
chance  to  emphasize  this  character  of  work,  or  to  ex- 
tend the  co-operation  which  is  now  being  developed  for 
it,  should  be  taken  hold  of  enthusiastically  by  all  con- 
cerned. 


Pulpwood  in  New  Ontario 

The  Cochrane  (Out.j  "Clay  Belt"  recently  present- 
ed to  the  reading  public  a  statement  of  the  conditions 
in  Northern  Ontario  as  regards  pulpwood.  The  future 
of  New  Ontario  is  being  watched  with  the  keenest  in- 
terest the  world  over.  The  following  comments  com- 
ing from  a  journal  in  the  heai-t  of  the  district  contain 
much  food  for  thought : 

This  season's  operations  in  pulpwood,  as  far  as  the 
settler  is  concerned,  is  closed.  It  has  been  a  very  un- 
fortunate season  all  round.  Abnormal  conditions  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  war.  have  vastly  multiplied 
the  difficult  i)roblems  confronting  the  settler  here  dur- 
ing the  first  stages  of  getting  the  land  cleared  for 
cidtivation.  The  pulpwood  crop  during  his  first  years 
of  occupancy  is  for  the  settler  the  only  important 
means  of  income  and  helps  to  pay  for  the  work  of 
clearing  the  land.  If  therefore  a  new  settler  is  unable 
to  I'ealize  on  his  pulpwood  crop  it  means  that  unless  he 
has  the  capital  to  live  for  a  few  years  independent  of 
immediate  returns  for  his  work,  he  will  have  to  suffer 
positive  hardship.  If  such  hardship  has  not  manifest- 
ed itself  this  year,  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  it  was 
no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  settlers  have 
been  able  to  get  sufficieiit  advances  on  their  pulpwood 
from  local  merchants  and  purchasing  agents  here  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter,  but  the  merchants  and 
purchasing  agents  are  the  sufferers  now  and  have  a 
tremendous  load  to  carry.  The  burden  of  distress  has 
therefore  merely  been  shifted  to  other  shoulders  and 
is  less  apparent  to  the  outsider.  Immense  quantities 
of  pulpwood  are  stacked  up  along  all  the  sidings  of 
the  T.  &  X.  O.  with  practically  no  market  for  it.  In 
spite  of  the  ever  too  ready  accusation  of  incompetence 
shown  by  the  powers  that  be.  we  feel  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  both  the  T.  &  N.  0.  Commission  and  the 
Provincial  Government  have  exerted  every  energy  to 
find  the  only  possible  remedy  in  trying  to  secure  a 
steady  and  reasonably  jirofitable  market  for  the  pulp- 
wood. Nobody  would  seriously  expect  the  Government 
to  go  into  the  pulpwood  business  as  has  been  advocated 
in  some  quarters,  nor  can  we  expect  the  T.  &  N.  0. 
to  carry  the  pulpwood  for  nothing.  A  local  weekly  to 
the  south  of  us,  whose  editor  purposes  to  go  after  the 
T.  &  N.  0.  Commission  with  an  axe  "until  T.  &  N.  0. 
officials  are  either  educated  properly  or  replaced  by 
more  competent  men,"  with  considerable  more  force 
than  argument ;  puts  the  blame  for  present  pulpwood 
situation  on  the  high  freight  rates  on  T.  &  N.  0.  We 
can  assure  our  friend  that  there  is  or  should  be  no  com- 
plaint concerning  the  pulpwood  rates  over  the  T.  &  N. 
0.,  which  we  are  convinced,  after  careful  study,  are 
reduced  to  a  possible  minimum.  T.  &  N.  0.  freight 
rates  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  accumulation 
of  pulpwood  all  along  that  road.  Not  being  able  to  cut 
down  the  rates  below  the  present  level  and  being  un- 
able to  induce  connecting  lines  to  reduce  their  propor- 
tion, the  Commission  has  looked  around  very  carefully 
for  other  remedies  which  it  might  be  in  their  power 
to  apply.  Then  went  to  considerable  trouble  and  ex- 
pense in  trying  an  experiment  which  undoubtedly  had 
been  recommended  to  them  in  some  quarters  and  put 
on  the  road  a  number  of  movable  rossing  machines. 
While  the  good  intentions  of  the  Commission  are  high- 
ly commendable,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  no  good 
came  of  it,  and  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
matters  have  been  greatly  misrepresented  to  the  Com- 
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mis.sion  by  some  one  who  possibly  was  interested  to 
have  his  wood  rossed  without  wanting  to  pay  full  price 
for  it.  As  far  as  the  work  done  in  Cochrane  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  yet  to  see  the  settler  wiio  has  been 
benefitted  by  the  rossing  machines,  in  fact,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  settlers  around  here  did  not  desire  to 
have  their  wood  rossed  at  all.  These  rossing  machines 
have  since  been  sold  to  jobbers. 

It  is  clear  the  reason  of  the  failure  to  relieve  the  sit- 
uation does  not  lie  with  the  Commission,  it  is  simply 
the  outcome  of  the  existing  abnormal  conditions,  but 
if  anyboily  must  be  blamed,  we  would  be  inclined  to 
]ilace  the  blame  on  the  peoi)le  hei'e  themselves  who  did 
not  come  out  with  definite  practical  proposals  of  what 
should  be  done  to  relieve  the  situation. 

That  the  problem  has  received  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Provincial  Government  we  were  assured  by  the 
Premier,  Hon.  W.  II.  Hearst,  during  his  recent  visit 
here ;  we  were  also  told  that  had  not  the  financial  strin- 
gency, following  the  war.  interfered,  a  second  pulp 
mill  near  here  would  now  be  uiuler  construction,  and 
an  additional  home  market  created.  Rut,  of  course, 
what  might  have  been  is  at  any  rate  a  poor  consolation 
and  does  not  help  us  over  the  present  deadlock.  As 
we  said  in  the  beginning,  the  advances  made  by  the 
local  merchants  and  i)urcbasing  agents  here,  mitigat- 
ed the  distress  among  the  settlers  and  carried  most 
of  them  through  the  past  winter,  but  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  settler  during  the  next  winter.  The  dis- 
tress will  be  infinitely  more  acute  if  some  way  is  not 
found  meanwhile  to  uni'avel  the  tangle  of  the  pulp- 
wood  situation.  Suggestions  have  been  made  that  the 
T.  &  X.  O.  Commission  shoidd  practically  shoulder 
the  pulpwod  trade  and  make  the  advances  to  the 
settler.  Some  of  the  dailies  in  old  Ontario  have  it 
that  such  advances  are  now  being  made,  which,  of 
course,  is  erroneous.  It  would  certainly  re<|uire  spe- 
cial legislation  to  emiiower  the  T.  &  X.  O.  Couunissioii 
to  go  into  the  pulpwood  business,  which,  quite  {)Ossil)ly. 
might  be  got,  but  this  would  not  go  far  enough.  The 
T.  &  X.  O.  could  not  go  beyoiul  their  own  road,  and 
what  then  al)0ut  the  settlers  all  along  the  Transcon- 
tinental? We  would  rather  think  that  this  matter 
should  i)e  left  to  the  .Vorthern  Ontario  Development 
Branch  to  be  dealt  with.  Why  could  not  part  of  the 
special  fund  now  at  the  disposal  of  this  nepartineiit  be 
devoted  to  making  advances  on  pulpwood  delivered  at 
the  stations  along  the  T.  &  X.  O.  and  Transcontinental 
Railways  by  real  bona  fide  settlers,  on  the  same  prin- 
ei()le  that  these  same  settlers  are  now  receiving  the 
atlvaiice  of  seed  grain,  fireat  care  would  have  to  be 
taken  that  such  jiri^ilege  is  not  extended  to  the  num- 
ber of  i)uli)  farmers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pulp- 
wood situation  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  lat- 
ter, who  clear  their  land  not  for  the  saki-  of  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  but  merely  to  strip  it  of  the  pulpwood 
and  hold  the  land  for  sjtecidation.  The  output  of  pulp- 
wooii  has  thus  been  in  a  large  measure  augmented  in 
an  already  overstocked  market.  To  give  these  pulp 
farmers  in  any  way  the  benefit  of  any  such  assistanee 
would  only  retard  the  development  of  the  country  hy 
increasing  the  outjuit  of  jiulpwood  to  unmanageable 
I)roi)ortions  and  thereby  impair  the  rhnnces  for  the  real 
settler  who  is  looking  to  the  cultivation  of  his  land 
alone  to  yield  him  his  livelihood,  but  must  realize  on 
his  [lulpwood  meanwhile  to  belli  jiay  for  the  work  of 
clearing. 


Paper  Insulation 


In  an  article  in  " Electricity,'"  by  Mr.  Frank  Broad- 
bent,  M.I.C.E.,  dealing  with  "Wiring  for  Contractors, 
Employees  and  Students,"  he  points  out  that  rubber  is 
a  comparatively  dear  material,  and  the  price  tends  to 
fluctuate  considerably.  For  these,  among  other  rea- 
sons, it  is  not  generally  used  nowadays  for  large  sizes 
of  cable,  such  as  underground  mains  and  feeders,  but 
cables  insulated  either  with  paper  or  vulcanized  bitu- 
men are  used  instead.  Paper,  when  dry,  possesses  a 
fairly  high  insulation  resistance,  but  as  it  is  a  hygros- 
copic material,  that  is,  a  material  which  tends  to  absorb 
moisture,  it  is  essential  to  prepare  it  in  some  way  to 
render  it  moisture  proof.  This  is  accomplished  by  im- 
pregnating the  paper  with  special  insulating  oil  or 
compound,  resinous  oil  being  generally  used.  There 
are  various  grades  of  paper,  sonu-  being  better  than 
others  for  insulating  and  lasting  purposes.  It  has 
been  found  that  papers  made  from  wood  pulp  de- 
teriorate more  rapidly  than  those  prepared  from  pure 
manila  fibre,  and  the  best  paper-covered  cables  ar« 
therefore  insulated  with  paper  of  this  character. 

Another  reason  for  using  a  good  (juality  of  paper 
is  that  inferior  qualities  tend  to  become  rotten  when 
soaked  with  the  insulating  compound,  and  would,  there- 
fore, break  up  or  crumble  away  if  used  on  a  cable 
which  is  necessarily  subjected  to  bending. 

Again,  us  paper  possesses  very  little  elasticity,  it 
would  be  no  use  to  make  it  up  into  homogeneous  tube, 
as  this  would  crinkle  on  the  inside  and  crack  on  the 
outside  of  a  bend.  It  has  to  be  ajiplied  to  the  cable  in 
the  form  of  a  thin  tape  or  strip  laid  spirally  layer  upon 
layer.  The  strip  must  be  thin  and  narrow,  .so  that  when 
the  cable  is  bent  the  layers  can  "give"  or  slide  slight- 
ly on  each  other,  and  the  insulating  oil  must  be  suffi- 
ciently fluid  to  allow  the  paper  layers  to  do  this, 
for  if  it  caused  them  to  stick  together  the  paper  would 
tear  whenever  the  cable  was  bent.  As  it  is  essential 
to  keep  the  oil  in  and  the  water  <uit.  the  paper  cover- 
ing must  be  completely  enclosed  in  a  lead  sheath.  This 
is  put  on  by  special  machinery,  the  lead  being  pressed 
on  when  hot  and  in  a  semi-fluid  condition,  so  as  to 
form  a  continuous  tube,  the  complete  cable  being 
drawn  through  a  cooling  water  trough  on  to  drums. 
The  lead  used  for  the  sheathing  must  be  as  pure  as 
possible,  not  only  in  order  to  prevent  electrolytic  ac- 
tion when  the  cable  is  run  in  damp  situations,  but  also 
to  permit  of  its  being  bent  and  coiled  without  fracture 
or  other  injury.  In  good  cables  tin-  sheath  ciuitains 
!M).H  per  cent  pure  lead.  Altlinugh  impregnated  with 
insulating  oil,  this  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  moisture 
working  its  way  into  the  i)apcr  if  it  is  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  even  at  the  ends  of  the  cable.  Moisttire 
creeps  in  between  the  copper  and  the  paper;  between 
the  layers  of  paper,  and  also  between  the  paper  and  the 
lea<l  sheath  by  capillary  action.  This  ai-ticui  is  increas- 
ed when  thi'  cable  is  "alive, "'  that  is.  when  there  is 
a  difTerence  of  idectrie  potential  between  the  cable  anil 
earth.  The  moisture  appears  to  follow  the  rlirection 
of  the  current,  i.e.,  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  potential, 
and  if  exposed  long  enough  will  penetrati-  for  a  eon 
Biderable  distance.  This  action  is  due  to  what  is  eall<-d 
"osmosis."  It  is.  therefore,  very  important  to  seal 
up  the  ends  of  all  paper  covered  cablr-s,  a  |ioint  re- 
ferred to  later  under  "en-ction." 

There  is  no  simjile  test  which  can  be  applied  to  a 
pnjier  insidated  cable,  the  only  safeguard  for  the  buy- 
er being  the  reputation  of  the  maker. 

The  insulation  resistance  of  paper  is  less  than   that 
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of  rubber,  so  instead  of  600  or  2,500  megohms  per  mile 
we  have  to  be  satisfied  with  150  to  300  iu  small  sizes, 
and  from  70  to  150  megohms  per  mile  in  large  sizes. 

The  great  advantage  of  paper  over  rubber  is  cost; 
it  has  also  the  advantage  that  it  will  stand  higher  tem- 
peratures, and  will  resist  higher  pressures  without 
puncturing  by  spark. — The  World's  Paper  Trade  Re- 
view. 


PROMINENT  SWEDE  DIES. 

Sweden  has  lost  a  great  figui'e  in  the  death,  in  his 
seventy-second  year,  of  Dr.  Erik  Johan  Ljunberg,  who, 
for  fort.v  years,  presided  over  that  greatest  of  all  in- 
dustrial undertakings  in  Sweden,  the  Stora  Koppar- 
bergs  Berglags  Aktiebolag,  who.se  headquarters  are  at 
Falun.  He  was  essentially  a  great  man.  possessed  of 
indomitable  will  and  perseverance,  and  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  were  impressed  with  the  strength 
and  dominauiie  of  his  personality.  He  also  made  his 
influence  felt  in  his  native  land. 

After  a  short  technical  training,  at  the  early  age  of 
26,  he  became  the  manager  of  Munkfors  Bruk,  when 
his  natural  talents  and  ability  soon  marked  him  out 
for  further  advancement,  and  in  1875  he  was  appoint- 
ed manager  of  Stora  Kopparbergs  Bergslag.  When 
later  this  was  converted  into  a  limited  company.  Dr. 
Ljunberg  was  appointed  its  managing  director.  It  is 
said  the  company  dates  back  to  1220  odd,  and  has  been 
in  operation. ever  since,  but  it  is  entirel.y  due  to  Dr. 
Ljunberg "s  progressive  spirit,  his  unusual  capabilities 
as  a  business  man  and  engineer,  his  untiring  devotion 
and  genius,  which  has  placed  it  in  the  forefront  of  the 
industrial  enterprises  of  the  Western  World.  He  early 
recognized  the  immense  resources  of  the  company  witli 
modern  machinery,  and  had  installed  the  tirst  blast 
furnace  for  using  coke  ever  seen  in  Sweden,  as  also 
the  first  Thomas  steel  converter.  He  invented  the 
•"Ljunberg"  retort  for  making  charcoal,  and  started 
big  cellulose  and  saw  mills,  and  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce into  Sweden  fast  running  paper  machines.  He 
was  created  a  doctor  honous  causa  by  the  High  School 
of  Stockholm.  He  was  a  wise  and  kind  administrator, 
and  recognized  that  the  success  of  an  enterprise  de- 
pends very  largely  on  the  well-being  and  prosperity 
of  its  employees. 


W.  E.  STAVERT  STILL  HEAD. 

An  article  has  appeared  in  srvcral  of  the  Canadian 
papers  recently  to  the  ert'ect  that  Mr.  W.  E.  Stavert  has 
resigned  as  president  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson,  secretary  of  the  Com- 
pany, is  authority  for  stating  that  thei'e  is  absolute- 
ly no  truth  in  the  report.  Mr.  Gibson  says  he  has  no 
idea  how  such  a  story  came  to  be  circulated. 

The  report  which  is  referred  to  reads  as  follows : — 
"W.  E.  Stavert  has  resigned  as  president  of  the  Span- 
ish River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  and  also 
leaves  the   board  of  directors. 

"The  board  of  directors  has  been  made  up  of  mem- 
bers who  will  directly  represent  the  different  com- 
panies in  the  near-consolidation.  The  Lake  Superior 
Paper  Company  will  be  represented  on  the  Spanish 
River  Board  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Sime  and  Mr.  P.  B.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Alex.  Smith  and  Mr.  6.  Gray  will  represent  the 
Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  IMr.  T.  Gibson  will 
represent  the  note  holders,  and  Messrs.  Geo.  H.  i\Iead 
and  jM.  E.  Talbot  will  rei)resent  Spanish  River  share- 
holders. ' ' 


WISCONSIN  MAKES  SAFETY  REGULATIONS. 

Every  i)ul|i  and  paper  manufacturer  in  Appleton, 
Wis.,  last  month  received  a  letter  from  the  Wisconsin 
Industrial  Commission,  outlining  the  rules,  approved 
by  a  special  committee  of  paper  manufacturers  ap- 
pointed last  December  on  safety  and  sanitation  in  pa- 
per and  pulp  mills;  also  containing  three  new  rules  ap- 
plying especially  to  paper  mills.     The  letter  states: — 

In  addition  to  the  orders  on  safety,  this  committee 
drafted  the  following  three  orders  on  sanitation  in  pa- 
per mills  which  became  etfeetive  April  29,  1915 : 

Order  2220 — Rag  sorting  tables  and  exhaust  systems. 
— All  rag  sorting  tables  where  operators  stand  and 
sort  rags  and  other  materials  wliich  throw  off  dust, 
must  be  equipped  with  an  efficient  exhaust  system. 

Order  2221 — Rag  cutting  and  threshing  machines  lo- 
cated in  sepai'ate  rooms. — All  rag  cutting  and  rag 
threshing  machines  must  be  located  in  rooms  separate 
from  any  rooms  in  which  other  work  is  being  done. 

Order  2222 — Washing  facilities  for  women. — In  all 
paper  mills  where  women  and  girls  are  employed,  ade- 
quate washing  facilities  must  be  provided,  including 
warm  water. 

We  wish  to  call  your  special  attention  to  Order  2220 
covering  exhaust  system  on  rag  sorting  tables.  We 
have  taken  this  matter  up  with  experts  on  exhaust  sys- 
tems and  they  inform  us  that  it  is  comparatively  easy 
and  a  simple  mattei'  to  e(|uip  these  rag  tables  with  ex- 
haust systems  which  will  eliminate  the  injurious  dust. 
If  you  wish  assistance  in  regard  to  this  matter  the 
commission  will  be  glad  to  give  you  such  information 
as  it  has  in  hand. 

During  the  last  two  years  tiie  commission  has  re- 
ceived very  cordial  co-operation  from  the  paper  mill 
manufacturers  along  the  line  of  safety  and  sanitation. 
We  feel  quite  sure  that  you  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  these  new  orders  on  safety  and  sanitation  in  paper 
mills  are  in  line  with  good  practice. 


Strike  Difficulty  Increase. 

The  labor  troubles  in  Watertown,  X.Y.,  are  expected 
to  spread.  Picsideiit  Carey  of  tiie  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers,  states  that  unless 
the  Gould  Paper  Company  at  Lyons  Falls,  and  the  Is- 
land Paper  Company  and  Champion  Paper  Company 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  men,  a  strike  would  be 
called  in  these  paper  mills.  Jleanwhile,  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  manufacturers  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State  will  stand  together. 

The  fact  that  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  of  Watertown, 
N.Y.,  are  the  lessors  of  practically  all  the  houses  in 
Deferiets,  and  that  notices  have  been  served  on  the 
tenants  to  vacate  in  thirty  days,  makes  it  appear  as 
though  the  company  are  replacing  the  strikers  with  out- 
side workmen.  Notices  have  also  been  served  to  pay 
the  rent  due,  which  in  some  cases  is  of  several  weeks' 
standing.  Demonstrations  may  possibly  occur,  and  it 
is  understood  the  management  will  call  in  the  militia 
if  necessary. 


Irregfularities  Charg-ed. 

An  investigation  is  being  made  into  the  charges 
brought  by  E.  W.  Backus,  the  president  of  the  Minne- 
sota and  Ontario  Power  Co.,  against  Judge  C.  R.  Fitch. 
Mr.  Backus  lias  stated  on  oath  his  company  have  paid 
Judge  Fitch  bonuses  amounting  to  $800,  being  50c  per 
cord  of  pulpwood  bought  from  the  Judge  on  his  asking 
for  it,  and  on  his  stating  he  was  in  a  position  to  reci- 
procate. 
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Alcohol  versus  Safety 

The  crusade  against  alcohol  by  captains  of  industry, 
insurance  men.  safety  experts,  not  to  mention  the 
statesmen  in  the  countries  at  present  at  war  is  assum- 
ing tremendous  proportions.  Walter  Allen  Rice,  in 
"Safety  Engineering""  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
man  who  drinks,  even  moderately,  is  no  longer  wanted 
in  any  line  of  work.  He  is  not  a  good  risk  for  life  in- 
surance. He  is  not  wanted  in  little  or  big  business. 
The  railroads  and  the  factories  will  not  employ  the 
drinking  man.  if  they  know  him.  The  man  found 
drinking  is  discharged  promptly.  For  successful  work, 
the  best  residts  can  be  wrought  by  men  who  are  ab- 
stainers, with  level  heads  and  sound  bodies.  The  total 
abstainer  is  the  man  preferred  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 

The  remarkable  growth  in  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  total  abstinence  means  the  conservation  of  human 
life,  a  lengthening  of  the  average  longevity,  and  con- 
sequently a  gradual  reduction  in  the  death  rate  from 
alcoholism.  The  most  eminent  medical  authorities  con- 
demn tln^  lis*  of  liquors  in  any  quantity  as  injurious  to 
human  life. 

From  a  business  standpoint  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  fraternals  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
fight  to  overthrow  King  Alcohol ;  for  alcoholism  is 
directly  and  indirectly  the  cause  of  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  death  cases  which  drain  the  mortuary  funds 
of  vast  sums  annually. 

The  dire  havoc  which  alcohol  plays  with  human  life, 
and  its  terrible  effect  upon  life  insurance  is  told  in 
the  following  e.xtracts  taken  from  a  speech  by  a  con- 
gressman. Richmond  P.  Hr)bson.  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  December  22.  1914: 

"Alcohol,  even  in  small  (piantities,  attacks  all  the 
vital  organs  and  the  nervous  system,  the  tissues,  and 
the  blood.  A  large  percentage  of  premature  deaths 
arising  from  disease  are  due  to  this  cause.  The  attack 
on  the  blood  lowers  the  efficiency  of  the  white  blood 
corpu.scles  to  flestroy  the  disease  germs,  exposing  the 
drinker  far  more  than  the  abstainer  to  the  ravages  of 
consum()tioji,  pneumonia.  tyi)hoid.  and  other  germ 
diseases.  The  records  of  insurance  companies  show 
that  in  the  fteriod  from  25  to  45  the  mortality  of  total 
abstainers  is  only  a  fraction  of  that  of  the  average. 
This  means  that  the  bulk  of  deaths  in  young  manhood 
are  due  to  alcohol. 

"The  records  of  the  insurance  companies  show  also 
that  a  man.  starting  at  the  aire  of  20  us  a  total  abstain- 
••r,  lives  to  the  average  ag«'  of  (>.").  whereas,  starting  at 
the  age  of  20  as  a  moderate  drinker,  he  dies  at  51,  los- 
ing 14  years,  or  a  cuttintr  down  of  nearly  one-third  of 
his  days. 

Starting  at  the  age  of  20  as  a  heavy  drinker  a  man 
dies  at  45:  a  sheer  loss  of  Iwo-fhirds  of  the  span  of 
his  whole  life. 

We  are  dying  at  the  rate  of  l.fKK)  per  fil.OOO  of  the 
population.  Total  abstaiirers  in  our  midst  are  dying 
at  the  rate  of  5(i0  per  til.OW  of  the  po|nilation,  though 
living  undiT  the  same  conditions.  The  latter  figures 
are  those  apjilied  to  adult  males,  as  shown  by  the  in- 
surance companies'  figures.  Investiifations  show  that 
the  shortening  of  life  of  the  olT-spring  is  far  greater 
and  more  serious  than  that  of  the  parent,  and,  since 
the  adult  males  are  the  fathers  of  the  young  of  both 
sexes,  it  is  on  the  side  of  conservatism  to  apply  the 
proportion  to  the  whole  population,  so  that  we  can  con- 
servativeiv  sav  that   440  additional  deaths  are  caused 


every  year  per  61,000  of  the  population — deaths  that 
are  premature  and  unnecessary.  This  means  that  al- 
cohol actually  kills  fully  700,000  American  citizens  ev- 
ery year. 

"When  these  figures  were  firet  printed  they  were 
subject  to  some  ridicule  and  to  many  attempts  to  dis- 
prove them.  Several  German  scientists  have  employed 
the  same  methods  of  reasoning  and  the  liquor  interests 
of  the  continent  have  a  standing  offer  of  6.000  marks 
to  any  scientist  that  can  disprove  the  figures  of  the 
great  insurance  companies  which  are  the  foundation  of 
this  awful  conclusion. 

"When  the  great  Titanic  sank  in  mid-ocean  with 
her  precious  cargo  and  shocked  the  whole  world,  she 
carried  down  less  than  1.600  souls.  Alcohol  carries 
down  to  a  premature  grave  every  day  more  than  2.- 
000  American  souls." 


GRAND  FALLS  SCHEME  DELAYED. 

Bangor.  Me. — It  will  he  i|uitf  some  time  before  work 
is  commenced  on  the  big  power,  pulp  and  paper  pro- 
ject at  Grand  Falls,  on  the  St.  John  river  in  the  pro- 
vince of  New  Mrunswick.  according  to  information 
gained  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  International  Com- 
mission jiertaining  to  the  River  St.  John  held  in  this 
city. 

Before  commencing  any  work  at  Grand  Falls,  the 
company  holding  the  rights  there,  in  which  Sir  William 
Van  Home  is  interested,  was  required  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  internatioiud  commission,  which  has 
for  several  years  been  making  an  investigation  of  con- 
ditions existing  on  the  river.  The  commission  has  al- 
ready passed  on  one  power  development  project  and 
stood  ready  to  consider  this  one.  but  the  plans  of  the 
company  have  never  been  laid  before  that  body,  al- 
though the  matter  has  been  discussed  informally  at  the 
commission  meetings. 

The  ]iroject  was.  and  still  is.  so  far  as  can  be  learned, 
to  develop  the  falls  of  the  St.  John  at  Grand  Falls, 
where  engineers  havi-  estimated  that  there  is  power 
second  only  to  Niagara  in  the  eastern  part  of  North 
America,  and  to  build  a  great  pulp  and  paper  mill 
there,  the  whole  representing  an  expenditure  of  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars. 

Engineers  have  been  working  at  the  Falls  making 
plans  and  estimates,  and  it  is  understood  that  they 
iiavi'  two  plans  in  view — one  for  straddling  the  falls 
with  a  large  mill,  ami  turning  the  water  of  the  river 
directly  into  the  power  wheels  of  the  mill ;  the  other, 
to  dam  the  great  gorge  below  the  falls,  and  erect  the 
mill  further  down  the  river. 

The  commission  has  derided  to  go  on  with  the  work 

of  preparing  its  report  on  tli auditions  and   uses  of 

the  St.  John  river,  and  the  pos>iliility  and  feasibility 
of  conservation  of  water  for  power  and  lumbering 
purjioses  on  the  river  an<l  its  tributaries,  which  will 
probably  be  completed  during  the  ])resent  year,  an<l 
the  commissioners  have  been  at  work  on  if  since  1909. 

lion.  John  B.  Madi(;an  of  lloulttui.  Me.,  appointed 
one  f>f  the  commissioners  to  succeed  Hon.  George  A. 
Murcliie  of  Calais,  a  well  known  Ininberman  on  the 
St.  John  river,  whose  death  occurred  last  summer, 
has  just  begun  his  duties. 

The  commissioners  have  decided  to  take  more  expert 
testimony  regarding  the  sorting  of  logs  at  Van  Buren 
on  the  river  before  closing  the  evidence  entirely. 
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The  mill  of  the  Southern  Paper  Company,  Moss 
Point.  Miss.,  which  recently  suspended  operation 
following  a  refusal  of  eight  of  the  machine  men  to  con- 
tinue their  work  after  a  reduction  had  been  made 
in  the  wages  of  all  of  the  employees  of  the  plant,  has 
resumed  operation.  For  the  present  the  mill  will  only 
be  operated  in  the  day  time.  As  soon  as  additional 
skilled  labor  can  be  secured  the  mill  will  again  be  run 

dav  and  nischt. 

•  *  * 

The  transcript  of  the  record  in  the  suit  of  the  Black 
Clawson  Company  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  against  the 
Sterling  Paper  Company  has  been  filed  in  the  United 
States  District  Court.  The  case  was  ordered  remov- 
ed on  the  petition  of  the  Sterling  Paper  Company,  set- 
ting up  that  it  is  not  a  citizen  controversy,  is  in  excess 
of  ^3.000,  therefore  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court.  The  plaintift'  states  that  the 
Sterling  Paper  Company  is  indebted  to  it  in  the  sum 
of  $14,689.40,  with  interest,  for  labor  and  materials 
furnished  in  connection  with  the  remodeling  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Sterling  Paper  Company's  mill  and 
manufacturing  plant  at  Hamilton:  that  it  has  a  lien  up- 
on the  paper  company  for  this  amount,  that  a  large 
number  of  other  creditors,  who  are  parties  defendant 
in  this  action,  hold  claims  and  judgments  against  the 
paper  company  for  more  than  $80,000;  that  the  lien 
of  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  priority  over  the  other 
creditors,  are  threatening  foreclosure  and  other  pro- 
ceedings for  the  sale  of  the  plant,  and  that  as  the  chief 
value  of  the  property  is  its  value  as  a  going  concern, 
the  pending  action  on  the  part  of  other  creditors  for 
the  sale  of  the  property  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  plaintiff"  and  all  other  creditors. 

*  *         » 

The  directors  of  the  Association  of  American  Wood 
Pulp  Importers  of  New  York  City,  have  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution.  That  by  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  S. 
Demarest.  the  Association  has  lost  a  valued  member, 
and  the  trade  a  careful,  practical  and  thorough  busi- 
ness man.  That  we  tender  to  the  bereaved  family  and 
to  Messrs.  E.  Butterworth  and  Co.,  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy,  and   that  this   resolution   be   spread   upon   the 

minutes  of  the  Association. 

#  *         * 

A  rumor  emanating  from  gocul  authority,  states  that 
the  plant  of  the  American  Straw  Board  Company  at 
Tippecampe  City,  Ohio,  will  start  operations  at  an  early 
date.  The  Tippecanoe  plant  has  been  idle  for  some 
time.  Active  operations  in  the  near  future  are  antici- 
pated. 

Fire  at  the  mill  of  the  American  Strawboard  Com- 
pany, at  Thamesville,  Conn.,  gave  the  firemen  and 
the  "e'mplovees  a  lively  fight  for  over  an  hour  one  day 
last  week."  The  blaze," which  was  caused  by  sparks  from 
a  passing  Central  Vermont  engine,  started  in  the  stock 
room  and  burned  about  one  hundred  bales.     The  loss 

is  covered  bv  insurance. 

*  »         • 

Hammermill  Uaper  Co.  v.  the  Howard  Pajier  Co.,  of 
Urbana,  for  alleged  infringement  of  HammermilUs 
water  mark  in  bond  paper  has  been  settled  out  of 
Court. 


The  annual  outing  of  the  Boston  Paper  Trade  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  on  June  18  and  19  at  Stockbridge, 
Mass.  It  is  hoped  to  have  as  guests  of  the  association 
on  this  occasion  the  presidents  of  a  number  of  the 
paper  trade  organizations  in  the  east,  to  whom  special 
invitations  have  been  sent.  The  golf  tournament  in 
connection   with    the   outing   is   arousing   considerable 

interest. 

*  *         * 

The  first  annual  outing  of  Kalamazoo  paper  manu- 
facturers was  held  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  on  June  10. 
Paper  jobbers  from  all  over  the  United  States  were 
in  attendance.  Secretary  Charles  Wright  of  the  com- 
mittee was  delighted  with  tiie  interest  shown  in  the 
aft'air,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
times  ever  enjoyed  by  the  paper  jobbers  of  the  coun- 
try. Special  cars  and  automobiles  took  the  visitors 
to  Gull  Lake,  where  the  main  events  of  the  celebra- 
tion were  held. 

*  *         • 

A  meeting  which  proved  very  interesting,  was  held 
last  week  at  Cumberland  Hall,  Westbrook,  ile.,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cum>ierlaiul  Institute  of  Paper  Per- 
fection. The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Robert  B. 
Wolf,  manager  of  the  manufacturing  department  of  the 
Burgess  Sulphite  Fibre  Company,  of  Berlin.  X.H.  Mr. 
Wolf's  talk  dealt  principally  with  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  sulphite,  and  many  valuable  points  were 
gained  by  his  hearers,  which  will  no  doubt  aid  them 
in  their  work.  As  its  name  imjjlies,  the  institute  was 
organized  among  the  paper  employees  with  the  object 
of  turning  out  a  better  product,  and  the  meetings 
which  are  held  give  the  men  an  opportunity  to  get  to- 
gether and  talk  shop. 

*  *         * 

Application  has  been  made  for  a  charter  for  the 
American  Roofing  Manufacturing  Company  at  Yoi'k, 
Pa.  The  incorporators  of  the  industry  are  Charles  F. 
Lafean.  Carl  L.  Lafean  and  Robert  H.  Lafean,  all  of 
York.  The  company  will  engage  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  all  grades  of  roofing  sheathing,  felts,  paints 
and  the  lining  and  insulating  papers,  and  other  pro- 
duets  made  from  paper,  asphalt  and  coal  tar.  The 
plant  is  to  have  an  output  of  five  carloads  of  roofing 
paper  a  day.  Four  machines  for  the  manufacture  of 
roofing  paper  will  be  installed  in  the  plant  and  the 
building  operations  and  equipnu'nt  will  be  completed 

by  August  1,  1915. 

*  *         • 

The  National  Paper  Products  Co.,  owned  by  the 
Zellerback  Paper  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  con- 
structing a  factory  in  Carthage,  N.Y,,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  paper  towels  and  toilet  paper. 

*  *         * 

The  American  Board  Co.  's  plant  at  Hop  River.  Conn,, 
at  which  a  fire  occurred  some  time  ago,  has  recently 
changed  hands.  Extensive  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  plant  are  now  being  made,  and  operations  will 
shortly  be  resumed.    The  name  of  the  company  is  now 

the  Tolland  Board  Company. 

*  •         • 

Operations  have  just  been  commenced  at  the  lar- 
gest mill  on  the  Penobscot,  viz.,  the  Eastern  Manu- 
facturing Co..  at  South  Brewer,  135  men  are  engaged. 
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Ottawa  Notes 

Ottawa,   Out.,   June'  10. 

All  increase  in  Cauaiiian  imports  of  paper  and  its 
products  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  imports  is 
indicated  by  preliminary  trade  tigures  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1915,  just  issued  by  the  Trade  and  Commerce 
Department.  There  is  also  shown  a  decrease  in  the  ex- 
port of  pulpwood. 

The  total  value  of  paper  exi)oited  from  Canada  in 
1915  according  to  these  figures  was  $15..509..>82  or 
more  than  the  .$12.6S(J,S9G  of  1914.  Of  this  by  far  the 
larger  amount,  .i;12.S79.204.  was  exiiorted  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  export  of  wood  pulp  was  $9,266,161,  as 
compared  with  .^6.364.824  in  1914,  .$7,443,814  of  this 
being  exported  to  the  United  States.  The  export  of 
wooil  blocks  for  i>iilp  decreased  as  stated,  amounting 
to  $6,817,311  in  1915  as  compared  with  $7,388,770  the 
previous  year. 

Imports  in  1915  amounted  to  .$5,764,379,  or  less  than 
the  1914  figures  of  $8,043,368.  the  importations  from 
the  United  States  amounting  to  $4,032,345.  These  ad- 
vance trade  figures  bear  out  the  recent  statistics  issued 
by  the  Forestry  Branch  as  to  Canadian  pulpwood  pro- 
duction in  1914  and  show  that  Canada  is  manufactur- 
ing more  of  her  own  pulpwood  in  her  own  mills  every 
year. 

In  connection  with  the  statement  in  the  Forestry 
lirancli  rejiort  on  jjulpwoml  already  mentioned,  that 
jaekjiiiie  was  coming  more  and  more  into  use  as  raw 
material  for  the  production  of  sulphate  and  kraft  pulp, 
some  interesting  facts  are  to  be  obtained  from  a  re- 
port .just  issued  by  tin-  Interior  Hraueli  on  survey 
work  in  the  unsnrveyed  |)ortions  of  Manitoba.  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan.  A<-cor(ling  to  this  re|)ort.  which 
deals  with  timber  conditions  in  these  districts  in  a 
general  way.  jack|)ine  is  the  ]>revailing  tindier  and  is 
to  be  found  in  fairly  considerable  iiuantities,  in  spite 
of  the  faet  that  a  great  part  of  this  north  country  has 
been  fire  swept.  Commercial  timber  is  jiresent  only 
in  small  jiatches  in  the  muskeg  ami  the  statement  is 
made  that  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  do  more  than 
supply  the  local  needs  of  settlers.  The  outlook  for  the 
idtimate  utilization  of  the  forest  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try in  pulp  and  paper  mills,  however,  is  more  ro.sy,  as 
beside.s  jackpine  spruce  around  25  inches  in  area  is 
to  l)e  met  with  whili-  there  are  good  water|towers  on 
all  the  streams. 

WafiT  conditions,  although  thci'e  ha.s  been  little 
rain  during  tli  •  past  two  weeks,  are  still  vi-ry  good 
on  the  Ottawa  and  Oatineau  rivers.  In  the  Kiileau  can- 
al, however,  the  water  is  said  to  be  very  low.  and  it 
hfus  been  stated  there  is  a  possibility  that  navigation 
may  be  seriously  interfereil  with  as  a  result,  later  in 
the  suinmer,  which  will  affect  hnnbi-r  transportation  to 
a  certain  extent.  Pulp  ami  paper  firms  which  are 
power  users  at  the  Chaudicre  Falls,  however,  are  much 
iietter  off  than  at  this  time  last  year,  and  both  the 
I'.oolh  and  Kddy  mills  are  operating  near  full  cn[iacity. 

In  regard  to  the  Hooth  plant.  Mr.  C.  .1.  I'.ooth  was 
authority  for  tli<-  n-eenf  statement  that  there  was 
alioDHf  no  market  for  thi-  linnber  end  of  the  company's 
production,  and  that  it  was  in  spite  of  this  fact  that 
almost  2.tKK)  einployi-es  were  being  retained,  and  that 
cutting  would  go  on  Ibis  suinmer.  The  cut  will  lie  pnt 
in  slock  to  nwail  belter  conditions,  and  meanwhile  the 
eoni|iany  is  making  its  profits  out  of  the  pulp  and  pa- 
(>er  eml  of  its  liusiness.  which  ha.s  attained  more  con- 


siderable proportions  since  the  completion  of  the  new 
sulphite  mill  now  in  operation.  The  Tiooth  firm  is 
now  manufacturing  all  the  pulp  for  its  own  needs. 

Pulp  and  pai)er  are  among  the  few  products  which 
have  not  been  greatl.v  affected  by  the  war  outside  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  ocean  shijiping  facilities. 
Paiier  is  specially  exempted  under  the  German  contra- 
band regulations,  it  being  declared  that  under  no 
conditions  is  it  to  be  considered  contraband  of  war.  It 
is  also  among  the  com|)aratively  few  important  i)ro- 
ducts  not  ai>])eariiig  in  the  Hritisli  and  Canadian  list 
of  commodities  whicli  may  not  be  shipped  to  other  than 
British  or  British  and  neutral  ports. 

MAC. 


THE  MICROSCOPY  OF  CHINA  CLAY. 

Ill  a  paper  on  the  "Microscopic  Characters  of  China 
Clay,"  by  G.  Hickling  (J.  Soc.  Dyers  and  Col..  1915. 
31,  70),  which  is  abstracted  in  the  "Journal  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Chemical  Industry."  the  various  minerals  that 
compose  the  clay  are  nameil  and  described.  The  min- 
erals present  are  (piartz.  tourmaline,  primary  musco- 
vite  (original  constituent  of  the  granite),  secondary 
muscovite  (|)i-oduced  in  the  decomposition  of  the  felds- 
par), and  kaoliuite.  The  first  lliree  occur  in  large 
fragments  and  are  readily  identified  under  the  micro- 
scope, but  kaolinite  and  secondary  muscovite  present 
difficulty,  on  account  of  their  minuteness  and  irregu- 
larity of  form.  Both  minerals  occur  in  the  form  of 
curved  prisms  known  as  "rouleaux,"  which  appear  to 
be  built  up  of  a  pile  of  tine  plates,  suggesting  piles  of 
coins. 

li.v  determining  the  refractive  indices  (by  immersion 
in  mixtures  of  oil  of  clove  and  oil  of  cedar),  it  was 
found  possible  to  differentiate  between  the  rouleaux  of 
muscovite  and  of  kaolinite  in  certain  cases,  but  some 
of  the  crystals  gave  intei-mediate  values.  Considerable 
evidence  has  been  found  that  the  pei'centagcs  of  mu.sco- 
vite  obtained  by  chemical  analysis  are  too  high.  It  is 
probable  that  the  muscovite  is  gradually  transformed 
into  kaolinite.  and  that  the  clay  very  largely  consists 
of  crystals  intermediate  in  composition: 

Kii ),3Al20.,.r)Si( )j.2H:( )  +AUA ) -|-C()j  - 
muscovite 
3  (Al2().i.2Si()o,2II:0)-|-K5("(),. 
kaolinite. 

The  conversion  of  fiddspar  into  kaolinite  is  due  to 
the  gradual  extraction  of  the  alkali  and  loosidy  com- 
bined silica,  muscovite  being  an  intermediate  stage  in 

the    |ir<icess: 

3  (  K,().Ali(»,,r.Si())5)-f  2H,0= 
orthodase. 
K,(),3AI,(),.fiSi(),.21I,()+2I\,SiO,-f-inSin,. 
China  clay  consists  principally  of  the  intermediate  de- 
composition prodiu'ts  from  muscovite  to  kaolinite.  The 
most  obvious  feature  in  the  microscopic  structure  is  the 
great  variation  in  the  sijie  of  the  particles  (0.03  fo 
0.nn05  Mm,  diameter).  The  whole  of  the  particles  ap- 
pear to  bi'  r'rystalline.  The  usual  stntement  that  china 
clay  cdimisis  mainly  of  niiinile  flakes  is  correct,  but 
these  flakes  ale  plates  Split  off  from  the  rouleaux.  It 
does  not  appear  that  tin-  siilidivision  of  the  clay  parti- 
cles accoriling  to  si/e  has  an.v  material  effect  on  the 
pro|>ortion  of  the  varinus  minerals  present.  Hoiileaiix 
are  extremely  rare  in  common  clnyK.  which  contain  a 
much   greater  variety  of  minerals  than   china   clay. 
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John  ]\Iartiu.  of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Winni- 
peg, who  has  taken  up  the  work  of  interesting  the  pa- 
per jobers  of  the  Dominion  in  the  formation  of  a  Can- 
adian Association,  has  received  a  large  number  of 
highly  favorable  replies.  He  has  sent  out  notices  to 
the  trade  suggesting  that  an  organization  meeting  be 
held  in  Toronto  during  the  week  commencing  Septem- 
ber and  that  each  wholesale  house  should  send  one 
representative.  He  also  intimates  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  secure  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Paper  Trades  Association  of  the  United  States  to  give 
an  address  on  the  benefits  of  their  organization,  and 
suggests  that  some  of  the  following  subjects  could  be 
profitably  discussed  by  the  proposed  new  body.  The 
legitimate  jobber,  plans  for  closer  co-operation,  price 
lists  and  supplies,  protection  of  proprietory  lines,  de- 
livery charges,  freight  rates  and  classifications,  demur- 
rage charges,  returned  goods  charges,  discount  high- 
waymen, collection  of  overdue  accounts,  closer  co-op- 
eration with  the  mills,  compensation  of  salesmen,  eli- 
mination of  abuse  by  shippers  that  antagonize  mills, 
closed  co-operation  of  members  and  pulling  out  bad 
accounts  without  loss.  Mr.  aMrtin  thinks  the  first 
important  matter  is  to  secure  definite  assurance  of 
a  representative  gathering  and,  when  this  is  done,  a 
committee  of  those  who  have  promised  to  attend  will 
arrange  the  details  of  the  meeting  and  programme. 

The  Canadian  paper  trade  have  been  advised  of  the 
death  of  F.  Logie-Pirie.  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Pirie.  Wyatt  and  Co.,  Limited,  of  London, 
Eng.,  which  took  place  at  his  residence,  Tottingworth 
Park,  Heathfield,  Sussex,  on  May  12.  The  deceased 
was  well  known  to  a  number  of  leading  members  of  the 
industry  in  the  Dominion. 

The  numerous  friends  of  R.  S.  \Yaldie.  President,  of 
the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Toronto,  are  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  engagement  to  Miss  Meta  Gibson, 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Gibson,  of  Hamilton — 
former  Lieut. -Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co..  of  Toronto,  who  op- 
erate plants  at  ilille  Roches.  Thorold  and  Georgetown. 
Ont.,  have  sent  out  the  following  lettei'  to  their  cus- 
tomers, in  reference  to  the  color  situation: — '"We  are 
experiencing  difficulty  in  procuring  color;  the  reasons 
for  which,  you  are  no  doubt,  familiar.  We  find  a 
growing  scarcity  in  the  source  of  supply;  deliveries 
indefinite,  quality  adulterated,  an  deveu  at  a  highly 
advanced  price,  some  are  unobtainable.  We  there- 
fore, are  compelled,  until  further  advised,  to  advance 
the  price  on  all  colored  paper,  twenty-five  cents  per 
100  lbs.  All  orders  taken,  subject  to  us  having  in 
stock  or  being  able  to  procure,  the  necessary  color. 
We  regret  the  necessity  of  making  this  advance,  and 
trust  that  you  maj'  be  able  to  persuade  your  cus- 
tomers to  take  white  paper  instead."' 

Some  time  ago  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Ontario 
Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Association  being  to  promote  and  carry  on 
the  work  of  prevention  of  accidents  in  pulp  and  pa- 
per mills  of  the  province  in  connection  with  the  as- 


Board  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  act. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  held  recently  in  To- 
ronto, W.  P.  Guntly,  of  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.  and  the 
Kinleith  Paper  Mills,  was  elected  president:  L  H.  Wel- 
don,  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  vice-president,  while 
the  other  directors  are:  H.  R.  Thomas,  of  J.  R.  Booth, 
Ottawa ;  C.  B.  Thorne,  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
Merritton  and  Ilawkesbury;  C.  H.  L.  Jones,  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  W.  M. 
Shea,  Lincoln  Paper  Mills,  Merritton,  and  F.  H.  An- 
son, of  the  Abitibi  Ptdp  and  Paper  Co.,  Iroquois  Falls. 
The  secretar  yof  the  Association  is  H.  D.  Scully,  To- 
ronto. 

The  hearing  of  the  suit  brought  by  Mrs.  Isabella 
Taylor,  against  Robert  Davies,(  owner  of  the  Don 
Valley  Paper  ilills.  Toronto,  regarding  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Don  Valley  Brick  Works,  the  plaintiff  be- 
ing the  wife  of  W.  T.  Taylor,  of  the  firm  of  Taylor 
Bros.,  former  owners  of  the  paper  mills  and  brick 
works,  has  been  adjourned  indefinitely.  According  to 
the  statement  of  claim,  a  mortgage  had  been  given  to 
Robert  Davis  for  $7;i.000.  anil  when  the  Taylor  Bros. 
assigned,  Robert  Davies  became  the  owner.  Wm.  T. 
Taylor,  a  member  of  the  late  firm  of  Taylor  Bios.,  said 
that  when  they  assigned  the  property  had  a  value  of 
about  a  million  and  a  half  dollai-s,  and  the  liabili- 
ties amounted  to  forty-three  thousand  dollars. 

The  Provincial  Paper  iillls,  Co.,  Toronto,  have 
adopted  a  new  plan  in  connection  with  their  different 
gi'ades  of  book  papers,  and  are  giving  each  grade  a 
name  or  title  after  some  county  in  Ontario. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Press  Associ- 
ation will  be  held  in  Toronto  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
September  2  and  3.  Among  those  who  have  been  in- 
vited to  address  the  gathering  are  Talcott  Williams, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  E.  K.  Whiting,  of  Ottumwa,  Minn.,  one 
of  the  leading  weekly  newspaper  publishers  of  the 
Unitel  States. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Associated  Press  held 
in  Toronto  recently.  J.  Ross  Robertson,  of  the  To- 
I'onto  Telegram,  was  re-elected  president  for  the  com- 
ing year,  J.  S.  Lewis  of  the  ^Montreal  Star,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  J.  E.  Atkinson,  of  the  Toronto  Star,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. The  old  Board  of  Directors  was  also 
re-elected. 

Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson.  Minister  of  Lands.  Forests, 
and  ilines  for  Ontario,  has  returned  from  a  trip 
through  Northern  Ontario,  and  says  that  a  decided  at- 
mosphere of  optimism  prevails  throughout  the  whole 
district.  Business  conditions  are  improving,  and  money 
is  getting  easier.  In  six  months  of  1913-1-4  the  revenue 
from  lumber  and  mines  was  $882,656,  and  for  the  same 
six  months  in  1914-15  the  returns  are  .^1, 002, 565.  The 
increase  in  lumber  duties  for  the  six  months  spoken  of 
is  .$250,000.  There  is  an  increased  timber  production 
and  a  large  number  of  saw  mills  are  in  operation.  Most 
of  the  timber  cut  goes  to  American  centres.  Pulp  wood 
cutting  is  growing,  and  in  many  cases  is  giving  work 
to  a  large  number  who  lost  employment  with  the  fall- 
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C.  T.  Pearce,  late  general  manager  of  the  Toronto 
Xcws,  who  some  time  ago  disposed  of  his  holdings  in 
that  paper  to  ('.  Lesslie  Wilson,  has  been  appoipted 
Toronto  manager  of  A.  ileKini.  Limited,  newspaper  ad- 
vertising ageney,  succeeding  \V.  H.  Soinei-set.  who  has 
been  manager  for  some  years,  but  has  removed  to 
Montreal. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  the  Ontario  Paper  Co.. 
Thorold.  intend  installing  a  third  paper  machine,  and 
also  stacks  of  calendei-s  for  calendering  news  pi'iut. 
Warren  cui'tis,  Jr..  manager  of  the  company,  says  that 
no  decision  has  yet  been  reached  in  regard  to  any  ex- 
tensions, and  probably  will  not  for  some  time. 

The  many  friends  of  Wm.  Donald  Hay.  of  the  Can- 
ada Paper  Co.,  oilutreal.  will  sympathise  with  him  in 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  on  June  1st.  at  the  age 
of  sixty  years.  Mr.  Hay  is  one  of  the  oldest  employes 
of  the  company,  in  whose  service  he  has  been  for  about 
forty  years.  He  was  one  of  the  city  salesmen  for  some 
years,  and  is  now  attached  to  the  warehouse  staff. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Thomas  Wilson 
Lumber  Co.,  of  Ottawa,  with  a  capital  stock  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars.  The  company  is  empowered  to 
manufacture  and  deal  in  timber  and  woods  of  all 
kinds  and  all  articles  that  can  be  made  from  or  extract- 
ed from  wood  or  the  waste  products  of  wood. 

Owing  to  the  long  dry  weather,  bush  fires  have  been 
raging  in  Northern  Ontario,  but  the  recent  heavy 
rains  have  extinguished  them.  Commi.ssioner  Lee  of 
the  Timiskaming  and  Xorthern  Ontario  Railway,  who 
has  returned  to  Toronto  from  a  trip  over  the  lines. 
said  the  fires  had  doubtless  been  caused  by  the  set- 
tlers in  clearing  up  the  land,  and  had  originated  at 
several  points  along  a  length  of  about  two  hundred 
miles.  Several  piles  of  pulp  wood  had  been  destroy- 
ed, but  no  estimate  of  the  actual  damage  had  been 
arrived  at.  The  railway  company  had  to  send  one 
hundred  men  to  the  township  of  Xotman  recently, 
where  the  bush  fires  were  assuming  alarming  propor- 
tions, but  till'  rain  soon  came,  and  now  all  trouble  is 
over. 

A  factory  ba.seball  league  has  been  formed  in  Thor- 
olfl  and  the  season  promises  to  be  an  interesting  one. 
In  the  opening  games,  on  June  5,  the  team  from  the 
Interiaki-  Tissue  Mills  was  defeated  by  the  Pilking- 
ton  ftlass  boys  by  .3  to  2.  while  the  nine  from  the  On- 
tario Paper  Co.  vaiKinishcd  the  aggregation  from  the 
^^ontros^•  I'aper  Mills  by  1.")  to  i:?.  Th<'  players  from 
the  Ontario  Pap.r  Co.  wear  neat  l)a<lgfs  bearing  the 
letters  "O.P.C."  fJreat  interest  is  being  taken  in  the 
factory  schedule. 

The  pulp  and  paper  plants  alone  the  old  Welland 
Canal  w.re  closed  down  during  the  past  week  owing 
to  the  wafer  being  shut  out  of  the  canal  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  mills  took  advanlacc  of  the  occasion 
to  thoroughly  overhaid  their  c(pii(iment. 

Among  the  leaiiing  represenfatives  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  industry  who  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  in  Toronto 
last  week  were  Carl  Riordon.  of  the  Hiordnn  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co..  >ronfreal.  and  C.  II.  L.  Jones,  manager  of 
the  Spafiish  Kiver  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill.  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Ont. 

A  number  of  influential  businefw  men  are  visiting 
the  Abifilii  Power  and  Paper  Company's  plant  at  Iro- 
quois F'alls.    They  propose  organi/ring  a  new  company. 


and  erecting  a  paper  plant  this  side  of  the  Falls.  With 
the  completion  of  the  installation  of  the  fourth  paper 
machine  in  September,  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Company,  will  be  able  to  produce  daily,  when  working 
at  full  capacity.  2.")0  tons  of  newsprint.  The  full  daily 
capacity  of  the  mills  will  be  250  tons  of  newsprint,  250 
tons  of  mechanical  pulp,  and  50  tons  of  sulphite  pulp. 


ilr.  A.  (!.  Hinzke,  former  Superintendent  of  the  sul- 
phite iiiills  of  the  Marathon  Paper  Mills  Co.,  of  Riths- 
child.  Wis.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Bathurst  Lmn- 
ber  Company.  Limited,  as  su]ierintendent  of  their  sul- 
phite mill.  Mr.  Ilinzkes'  wide  experience  and  recog- 
nizeil  ability  as  a  high  grade  sulphite  man  makes  it 
certain  that  this  department  of  the  Bathurst  Lumber 
Co. 's  project  will  be  in  good  hands. 


TECHNICAL  SECTION  JUNE  19th. 

The  arrangements  lor  tlie  meeting  of  the  Technical 
Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
to  be  held  in  Montreal  on  Saturday,  June  lOtli,  are  go- 
ing ahead  favorably,  and  a  very  large  attendance  of 
the  various  mill  staffs  throughout  the  country  is  ex- 
pected. Those  who  have  not  yet  decided  to  attend,  are 
urged  to  come.  The  meeting  promises  to  be  one  of 
exceptional  interest. 


TENDERS 


FOR     PILPVVOOD 
LIMIT. 


TENDERS  will  1>p  rpccived  by  the  underslKned  up  to  and  In- 
rliidins  Wpdiipsdny.  tlip  fiftepnth  <\ny  of  Spptemlier,  ISl.l,  for 
tlip  rijjht  to  cut  puli>wiii)d  on  a  certain  urea  situated  north  of 
the  Transcontinental  Railway  west  of  Uic  Seul  and  south  of 
English   River  in  the  ttixtrict  of  Kenora. 

Tenderers  shall  slate  the  amount  they  are  prepared  to  pay 
.TH  bonus  in  addition  to  the  Crown  dues  of  40c.  per  cord  for 
spruce  and  2flc.  per  cord  for  other  pulpwoods.  or  such  other 
rates  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the  Liputenant- 
fJovernor  in  Council,  for  the  rlKht  to  operate  a  pulp  mill  and 
a   paper  mill  on  or  near  the  area  referred  to. 

Such  lenderers  shall  be  recpiired  to  erect  a  mill  or  mills 
on  or  near  thai  territory,  and  to  manufacture  the  wood  into 
paper  in  the  Province  of  f)ntario  —  the  paper  mill  to  be  erect- 
ed within  such  lime  and  in  such  place  as  the  Lieutenant-fJov- 
ernor  in  Cniincll  shall  direct. 

Parties  maklns  lender  will  be  required  to  deposit  with  their 
Innder  a  marked  cheque  payable  to  the  Honourable  the  Trea- 
surpr  of  the  Province  of  iintarlo.  for  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  their  tender,  lo  be  forfeited  in  the  event  of  their  not 
•■nierinE    into   an    aureement    lo   carry    out    the   conditions,   etc. 

The  blithest  or  any  lender  not  necessarily  accepted. 

For  particulars  as  to  description  of  territory,  capital  to  be 
Invested,  etc.,  apply  to  the  undersltined. 

N.H-   No   unauthorized    publication   of    this   notice    will    t>e 

pairl     fur 

G.  H.  FERGUSON, 

.MinislT  of  I^ands.  Forests  and  Mine",  Tor.inlo.  .lune  .Mh.   1915, 
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CANADIAN    MARKETS 

The  market  for  news  print  continues  favorably,  and 
all  the  mills  are  well  employed.  Prices  remain  firm, 
and  a  number  of  inquiries  from  abroad  still  come  in. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Abitibi  plant,  which  will  be- 
gin operations  this  month,  has  contracted  already  for 
its  news  print  output,  until  the  end  of  the  present 
year.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  ending  March  31st, 
1915,  the  export  returns  show  that  there  was  a  gain 
of  twenty-five  per  cent  paper  exports  for  the  fiscal 
year  were  $15,509,582,  as  compared  with  .$12,686,896  in 
1914.  Of  last  year's  total  the  United  States  took  .$1'_'.- 
879,204  or  on  average  of  over  a  million  dollars  a 
month. 

Another  encouraging  feature  in  general  paper  mak- 
ing activities  in  Canada  is  that  the  imports  of  paper 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  show  a  decline  of  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent  from  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Last 
year  the  Canadian  imports  of  paper  and  paper  manu- 
facturers were  $5,764,379,  as  compared  with  $8,043.- 
368  in  the  preceding  twelve  months.  In  the  imports 
last  year  $4,032,345  came  from  the  United  States  and 
the  remainder  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  demand  for  ground  wood  pulp  is  fair,  and  there 
is  not  much  change  to  report.  Prices  rule  unchanged. 
There  was  exported  during  the  past  fiscal  year  $9,266,- 
161,  as  compared  with  .$6,364,824  the  preceding  year. 
Of  last  year's  total,  $7,443,814  was  sent  to  the  United 
States.  The  sulphite  marekt  is  strengthening,  and 
stock,  both  on  the  docks  and  in  the  hands  of  the  pur- 
chasing millsfi.  are  getting  low.  Imports  from  abroad 
have  fallen  off  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  is  predicted  that 
local  plants  will  be  called  upon,  in  a  measure,  to  sup- 
ply the  threatened  shortage.  Canadian  mills  are  well 
sod  up. 

In  the  toilet  and  tissue  paper  line  mills  are  very 
busy,  and  so  are  plants  making  specialties,  the  new 
greaseproof  and  glassine  papers  now  turned  out  in 
Canada  having  taken  will  with  the  trade.  Wrapping 
papei-  situation  is  lather  quiet,  while  there  is  con- 
siderable price  cutting  kraft.  Book  and  writing  plants 
are  running  along  about  the  samefi  but  not  any  of 
Uiem  are  operating  to  capacity.  The  color  situation 
is  growing  acute,  there  being  not  only  a  great  increase 
in  price  since  the  war,  but  certain  colors  such  as  car- 
~=^inal  and  deep  blue  aer  practically  unobtainable.  The 
figure  on  all  colored  bond  and  writing  papers  have 
been  advanced  a  quarter  of  a  cent  by  the  mills. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  here  things  are  quiet, 
and  there  is  little  trading.  Mixed  papers  have  dropped 
very  low  and  there  is  no  demand  for  folded  ne\vs. 
Book  stock  and  Manila  cuttings  have  all  declined  in 
figure.  The  outlook  for  the  waste  paper  dealer  for  the 
summer  months  is  not  exceptionally  bright. 

Quotations  f  .o.b.  Toronto,  are  :— 

Paper. 

News  (rolls),  $1.85  to  $2.00  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News  (sheets),  $2.00  to  $2.20  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 


Book  papers  (carload).  No.  2,  4.50c. 

Book  papers   (ton  lots).  No.  2,  4.75c  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1,  5.00c  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers   (ton  lots),  No.   1,  5.50e  up. 

Sulphite   bonds,   G^Ac   to  7V2P- 

Writings,  4I/2C  up. 

Grev  Browns,  $2 .  10  to  $2 .  75 . 

Fibre,  $3.00  to  $3.75. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  4.25c  to  5.75c. 

Manila,  No.  2,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.60. 

Book  papers  (carload),  No.  3,  4.00c  to  4.25c. 

Ordinai'v  ledger  stock,  $1.25. 

Manila, "b.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

Manila,  No.  1,  $3.25  to  3.75. 

Unglazed  Ki'aft,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Glazed  Kraft  $4.25  to  $5.50. 

Pulp. 

Ground  wood  pulp  (at  mill  i,  $15  to  $16. 

Ground  wood.  $20  to  $23,  delivered. 

Sulphite  (unbleached),  $38  to  $42  del.  in  Canada. 

Sulphite   (unbleached),  $38  to  .$44,  delivered  in  U.S. 
Sulphite  (bleached),  $54  to  $59. 

Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  hard  shavings,  .$2.00. 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.85. 

No.  1  mixed  shavings,  40e. 

White  blanks,  $1.00. 

No.  2  book  stock,  50c. 

No.  1  book  stock,  SOc. 

No.  1  Manila  envelope  cuttings,  $1.15. 

No.  1  print  Manilas,  70c. 

Folded  News,  32i/oc. 

Over  issues  45c. 

No.  1  cleaned  mixed  paper,  22i/2C. 

Old  white  cotton,  $1.75. 

No.   1  white  shirt  cuttings,  .$4.75. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.37i/i. 

Thirds,  blues,  $1.20. 

Black  linings,  $1.25. 

New  light  flanneleties,  $3.75. 

Ordinarv  satinets,  SOc. 

Flock,  90c. 

Tailor  rags,  65c. 

Blue  ovei-all  cuttings,  3.371/2- 

Manila  rope,  21/0. 

No.  1  burlap  bagging,  $1.00. 


Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  are : — 

Book — News — 'Writing  and   Posters. 
Roll  News,  $40  to  .$43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45, 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  51/ic  to  534c  per  lb. 
No.  2  Book,  S.C,  .$4.50  to  .$4.75  in  large  quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 
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Writings,  5c  to  7^c. 

Sulphite  Bond.  6V2C  to  8y2f- 

Writing  ^Manila,  5c. 

Colored  Posters.  4V2C  to  5'  |C  jicr  11). 

Wrappings. 
Grey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons,  .$2.55;  1  ton.  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
Red    Brown,   car   lots,   $2.85;    5   tons,    $2.95;   2    tons, 

$3.05;  1  ton.  $3.15;  less  .$3.25. 
B.  Manila,  car  lots,  2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons,  $3.05; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
Xo.  2  Manila,  car  lots,  .$3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20;  2  tons, 

$3.. 30:  1  ton,  .$3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
Xo.   1   Manila,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons, 

$3.55;  1  ton.  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 
Kraft,  .$3.75  to  .$5.00. 
Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1 

ton.  .$3.65;  less,  $3.75. 
Fibre,  .$2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers arc  (juoting  10  per  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 
Sulphite  easy  bleaching.  .$43  to  $45  per  ton. 
Xews  quality,  $41  to  .$42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $.54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp,  .$3.60  to  .$4.00. 

Ground  wood.  $20  to  $23.  dcliv.-rcd  in  I'nited  States. 
States. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

(Special  to  Pul[)  &  Paper  Magazine.) 

Xew  York.  June  12.  191.5. 

Buying  in  ground  wood  is  practically  at  a  stand- 
still at  present.  Copious  rains  in  and  around  the 
manufacturing  centres  during  the  interval,  has  en- 
abled nianufiictiiri'i-s  to  grind  all  the  pulp  they  re- 
quire. This  iiafiirally  is  very  good  for  the  consuming 
manufacturer,  but  the  grinders  who  manufacture  pulp 
for  sale  ord.v  are  i)eii)g  hard  hit.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
accuniulatioiis  are  increasing  daily,  arui  supplies  on 
hand  at  the  consuming  jioints  are  said  to  be  fairly 
heavy.  Just  what  the  outcome  will  be  cannot  be  de- 
termined for  another  month,  but  it  is  the  common  be- 
lief that  the  seller  will  soon  have  his  day,  and  that 
wlii-n  the  time  comes  he  will  not  only  have  a  very 
good  i|nantity  on  hand,  hut  will  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
mand very  gooil  prices.  Movement  at  present  is  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  contract  withdrawals.  Though 
.sellers  are  asking  $16.50  for  the  Xo.  1  grade  and  $14.50 
for  the  No.  2  trrade.  at  the  mill,  no  sales  of  import- 
ance have  been  reported  in  any  quarter  during  the 
past  ten  days.  Several  dealers  in  their  attempt  to  move 
stocks  are  reported  to  have  greatly  shaded  prices,  but 
no  authentic  informatitui  can  be  had  along  this  line. 

The  undertone  of  the  chemical  pulp  market  is  grad- 
ually growing  stronger.  The  suspension  of  traffic  be 
twi-en  certain  points  in  Scandinavia  and  Knirland  in 
having  its  direct  bearing  u()on  the  market,  both  here 
and  in  Europe.  Consumers  in  this  country  are  very 
much  int<'reHte<l  in  how  the  market  will  turn,  and  are 
watching  it  carefully.  The  fact  that  local  importers 
reported  during  the  past  week  as  having  received  more 
inquiries  than  any  corresponding  period  since  the  first 
of  the  vear,   leads  one  to  believe   that   they  are   feel- 


ing out  the  market  very  carefully.  As  far  as  actual 
sales  are  concerned,  however,  business  has  been  very 
poor.  Importers  are  still  holding  up  their  prices, 
but  the  American  consumer  seems  to  be  of  the  belief 
that  now  that  England  is  cut  oflf  from  receiving  Scan- 
dinavian pulp,  there  will  be  heavy  supplies  on  hand, 
with  i)ractically  no  outlet  except  the  United  States. 
This  being  the  case,  the  supply  will  be  greater  than  the 
demand,  aiul  consumers  by  continually  holiling  off  will 
be  in  a  position  to  force  prices  down.  Though  the 
foregoing  applies  chiefly  to  Unbleached  Sulphite,  the 
situation  is  etiually  as  trut'  with  the  Bleached  grades. 
Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulps  are  inclined  to  be  weak  and 
unattractive  as  far  as  movement  is  concerned.  Prices 
are  too  high  to  interest  the  consumers,  who  in  most 
cases,  say  they  have  ample  stocks  on  hand  to  tide 
them  over  for  a  number  of  months  to  come. 

Waste  paper  stocks  are  probably  the  most  uninterest- 
ing in  the  line  of  pajier  makers'  materials.  Old  waste 
papers  are  decidedly  quiet  and  inactive.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  local  dealers  have  such  heavy  supplies  on  hand 
at  present  that  they  virtually  have  to  force  them  on 
to  the  consumer,  and  at  prices  that  are  far  below  the 
current  market  [irice.  It  is  the  common  belief  that 
most  packers  are  losing  money — in  any  event,  very 
few  are  making  any.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  just 
how  long  the  present  conditions  will  last,  but  no  one 
sees  any  clearing  until  the  fall.  Kag  stocks,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic,  are  little  better  otT.  Jlills  seem  to 
have  a  i)retty  good  supjtly  on  hand  at  present,  and 
when  they  ilo  buy  supplies  it  is  only  for  their  imme- 
diate needs.  Domestic  stocks  are  very  weak  in  price, 
and  many  sales  are  being  made  at  ridiculously  low 
prices.  Gunny  bagging  is  holding  up  remarkably  well, 
considering  the  situation  in  the  other  sup|)lies.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  prices  are  not  only  being  maintained, 
but  in  some  cases  are  being  substantially  advanced. 
This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  scarcity  now  prevailing. 

Tlieie  lias  been  |»ractically  no  change  in  the  local  pa- 
jier  market  during  the  past  fortnight.  As  reported  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Pul])  and  Paper  Magazine,  the  sit- 
uation is  very  poor  indeed,  and  [irices  in  almost  every 
line  are  subject  to  drastic  cutting  at  limes  when  com- 
petition is  most  keen.  Pap(^r  iiianufactunTs  visiting 
the  local  trade  during  the  past  week  stated,  in  an 
interview  with  your  representative,  that  though  their 
mills  were  being  kept  in  operation,  they  were  running 
on  a  very  unsatisfactory,  and  in  many  cases,  unpro- 
fitable basis.  Tliis  <'oiidition  is  being  greatly  empha- 
sised by  the  fact  that  local  jobbers,  who  have  always 
been  the  optiniistii'  light  in  the  trade,  have  been  com- 
plaining of  the  poor  business  and  the  great  depression. 
A  careful  survey  of  the  position  of  the  various  grades 
of  pa|)er  to-day,  n-veals  the  fact  that  newsprint  is  the 
only  grade  that  has  shown  any  imjirovement  during  the 
past  fortnight.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  several  of 
the  lartrer  mills  in  this  country  have  followed  in  the 
footste|>M  of  those  in  Canada  and  withdrawn  their 
[trices.  The  market  has  consequently  shown  some  signs 
of  stn-ngthening.  Compctiton  is  less  keen  and  manu- 
facturers now  believe  that  they  will  sooner  or  later 
bi-  in  a  (losition  to  maintain  a  much  higher  standard 
of  price.  Tliounh  side  i-un  news  is  f|uii'l  in  demand, 
values  are  beinir  upheld.  The  ki'cn  competition  in 
tissues  noted  two  weeks  ago  still  prevails.  All  grades 
are  selling  greatly  below  the  cost  of  production,  and 
every  indieation  |ioints  to  the  belief  that  the  situation 
will  remain  unchanged  throughout  the  summer  months. 
It  is  talkicl  of  in  the  trade  that  several  of  th*-  larger 
mills  are  considering  the  advisability  of  closing  down 
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coinpletely.  This  would  naturally  take  a  large  ton- 
nage off  the  market,  and  if  the  remainder  of  the  manu- 
facturers would  "get  together"  and  agree  to  sell  only 
at  a  profit,  the  market  would  shortly  rehound  to  its 
former  firm  position.  The  Fibre  and  Manila  market  is 
little  different  than  the  Tissue  market.  Prices  in  both 
grades  continue  to  be  shaded  and  slashed  whenever 
there  is  an.y  business  in  sight.  Though  Kraft  papers 
are  moving  in  a  small  way  only,  the  manufacturers 
are  in  a  much  better  position  than  those  making  other 
grades  of  paper.  Hook  papers  are  feeling  the  effect  of 
the  present  depression,  and  buying  is  very  light.  Va- 
lues, nevertheless  are  being  well  maintained,  and  the 
situation  shows  more  prospects  for  fall  improvement 
than  it  did  a  month  ago.  Box  boards  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  also  quiet  and  inactive,  but  there  has  been  no 
change  noted  in  the  prevailing  price  schedule.  Mar- 
ket c|uotations  in  all  lines  are  more  or  less  nominal.  The 
subjoined  figures  represent  the  average  prices,  but 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  criterion. 

Pulps. 

Gromid  Wood.  Xo.  1,  $16  to  $17,  delivered. 
Grovnid  Wood,  Xo.  2,  $14.50  to  $15.50,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2.20c  to  2.75c,  delivered. 
I'nbleached  Sulphite,     impt..  1.75c  to  1.95e,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  3c  to  3.40c,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.60  to  2.90,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.15c  to  2.20c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  impt.  1.80c  to  2c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt..  2.75c  to  2.85c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Ki-aft  Pulp,  l.S5c  to  l.r)5c,  ex  dock.  New  York. 

Paper. 

News,  Rolls,  transient  business.  $2.10  to  $2.15.  f.o.b. 


News,  Rolls,  contract  renewals,  $2.00  to  $2.10.  f.o.b. 

News,  side  runs.  $2.00  to  $2.05,  f.o.b. 

News,  Sheets,  $2.20  to  $2.35.  f.o.b. 

i^ook  ])apci's,  car  lots,  S.  &  S.C,  $44.00  to  $44.50,  f.o.b. 

Writing  paper,  extra  superfine,  13i/^e  to  17c,  del.  east 

of  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  superfine,  lie  to  13c,  del.  east  Miss  R. 
Writing  paper,  No.  1.  fine,  9c,  del  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper.  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  5c  to  8c,  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  5c  to  24c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Ledger  paper,5c  to  25c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Linen  paper,  8c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Manila  jute,  4%c  to  5c,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  2.30  to  3c,  delivered. 
Kraft,  No.  1,  (dom.)  $3.60  to  $3.75,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  No.  2,  (dom.)  $3.35  to  $3.50,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  imported,   3.95c  to  4c,   ex   dock,  New  York. 
Boxboards,  news,  $23  to  $26  per  ton,  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board,  $40  to  $42.50  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw,  $21  to  $24  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,     chip,  $22  to  $25  per  ton.  delivered. 
Tissue,  fourdrinier,  50c   f.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  40c  to  421/00,  f.o.b.  New  York. 


The  decision  has  been  reached  by  thoughtful  men, 
after  giving  careful  study  and  thought  to  the  matter, 
that  the  only  way  to  effecti^■ely  handle  the  State-owned 
lands  in  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills  is  to  place 
them  under  a  Constitutional  Conservation  Commis- 
sion. This  large  area  would  not  only  secure  large  re- 
turns to  the  State  from  the  forest  product,  but  would 
provide  tremendous  water  reservoir,  and  recreation 
ground  for  the  people  of  the  State. 


HUGH   R.   BLETHEN 

21  Park  Row.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
For  Paper  -^  and  Pulp  Mills 
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